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LECTURE    LXXXVII. 


I>OBS    THB   HOLY    SPIRIT    IN    BEGENERATION    ACT    DIREGTLY    ON 

THB  sinner's  mind  ? 

Our  next  inqaiiy  will  be,  whether  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regene^ 
ration  acts  direcUy  on  the  wind  itself^  or  on  somethinff  which  i$ 
extraneaii8  to  the  windy  and  which  is  employed  as  a  means  of  pro^ 
ducing  the  effect. 

In  a  general  yiew,  what  can  be  more  congmous  to  the  nature 
of  tiie  subject,  than  the  doctrine,  that  the  eternal,  all-powerfii] 
Spirit  has  a  direct  access  to  the  minds  which  he  created  and  sus- 
tains, and  that  he  influences  and  governs  them  as  he  pleases  T 
It  is  clear  that  we  have  access  to  the  minds  of  men  only  through 
the  medium  of  signs  and  bodily  organs.  Such  is  the  design  of 
our  Creator.  The  sphere  of  action  and  the  degree  and  manner 
of  influence  assigned  to  us,  correspond  with  our  nature  and  rela- 
tions. But  the  influence  which  God  exercises  over  the  minds  of 
men  is,  in  all  respects,  infinitely  superior  to  ours.  To  suppose 
that  his  power  is  subject  to  such  conditions  and  limitations  as  those 
which  regulate  the  power  belonging  to  us,  would  be  to  lose  sight 
of  his  perfections,  and  to  make  him  like  ourselyes.  The  God  of 
the  universe  must  be  &ee  &om  all  the  hinderances  and  restrictions 
which  appertain  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  imparted  to  us,  and 
most  be  perfectiy  able  to  turn  and  guide,  to  regulate  and  purify 
every  mind,  and  all  minds,  according  to  his  pleasure.  This  is 
mvolved  in  the  very  idea  of  his  Godhead  and  his  complete  do- 
minion over  created  beings.  It  is  involved  in  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  in  which  he  is  expressly  declared  to  have  exercised 
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cmch  supreme  power.  If  any  one  thinks  that  Ood  cannot  exert 
this  unlimited  control  over  the  minds  of  men,  I  ask,  what  hinders? 
Is  not  infinite  power  suflBcient  to  control  finite  power  ?  Has  not 
the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  all  things  power  over  those  who  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being  in  him?  If  he  has  not  this 
power,  how  can  he  maintain  his  dominion,  and  do  all  his  pleasure  ? 

But  I  shall  not  stop  with  this  general  view.  There  are  par^ 
ticular  considerations  which  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  which  I 
shall  now  lay  before  you. 

The  first  consideration  which  occurs  to  me  is  this  ;  that  <is  the 
efffect  produ<!ed  in  regeneration  is  in  the  mind  itself ^  so  mu9t  the 
influence  be  which  produces  it.  The  disorder  to  be  remedied  lies 
in  the  heart ;  and  where  but  to  the  heart  is  the  remedy  to  be  ap- 
plied ?  As  to  the  truths  of  religion,  there  is  nothing  which  needs 
to  be  altered  in  any  of  them.  All  that  we  are  required  to  be- 
lieve is  true ;  all  that  we  are  required  to  love  is  excellent  and 
amiable  ;  and  all  that  we  are  required  to  do  is  reasonable  and 
just.  There  is  no  fault  in  any  of  these  objects.  There  is  nothing 
feulty  anywhere,  except  in  the  mind  itself.  The  whole  evil  to  be 
remedied  lies  there.  And  the  change  to  be  effected  must  be 
effected  there.  Man's  disposition  —  the  state  of  his  affections  — 
is  opposed  to  spiritual  things.  His  heart  is  depraved.  The  divine 
Spirit  must  act  upon  the  heart  itself;  must  so  alter  man's  moral 
state  that,  when  holy  objects  are  presented  to  view,  holy  affections 
will  spontaneously  arise ;  must  take  away  moral  obliquity,  and 
^ve  uprightness.  The  sum  of  my  remarks  under  this  head  is, 
that  as  man's  moral  nature  or  heart  is  the  subject  of  the  evil  to  be 
removed  and  the  renewal  to  be  experienced,  it  must  be  the  subject 
of  that  divine  influence  which  removes  the  evil  and  produces  the 
renewal. 

Secondly  :  no  one  can  conceive  it  to  be  otherwise.  You 
may  employ  such  a  phraseology  as  will  invest  the  subject  with  an 
ambiguous  generality,  and  will  thus  hold  your  minds  in  an  inde- 
finite, obscure  contemplation  of  it,  and  make  it  difficult  to  know 
what  to  believe  and  what  to  disbelieve.  But  if  you  bring  the  sub- 
ject near,  and  take  a  distinct  view  of  it,  you  will  find  it  inoon- 
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odfable  that  the  Spirit  of  God  in  renewing  the  sinner,  should  act 
upon  anything  but  the  mind  itself.  Upon  what  else  can  he  act  ? 
Do  you  say  he  acts  upon  the  truths  of  reliffum^  so  as  to  render 
fiiem  effectual ;  that  he  imparts  power  to  motives,  so  that  they 
excite  and  persuade  the  sinner  to  repent  and  believe  ?  Let  us 
examine  this  notion.  The  divine  Spirit,  you  say,  acts  upon  the 
tmUis  of  religion.  But  what  are  the  truths  of  religion,  but  pro- 
positions, written,  spoken,  or  contemplated,  respecting  God  and 
man,  and  other  moral  objects?  These  propositions, which  are 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  are  immutable.  Nothing  can  be 
added  to  them,  or  taken  from  them.  They  are  just  what  they 
should  be.  'The  Spirit  has  fully  revealed  these  truths,  and  in  this 
respect  his  work  is  perfectly  accomplished. 

But  you  say  that  the  Spirit  of  God  imparts  clearness  and  power 
to  divine  truth,  so  that  it  may  be  rightly  apprehended,  and  may 
produce  its  proper  effect :  as  in  natural  things,  an  object  may  be 
taken  from  a  misty,  obscure  atmosphere,  and  placed  in  a  clear 
light.  I  agree  that  there  is  an  obscurity,  which  prevents  the 
truth  from  being  ri^tly  apprehended  by  the  sinner.  But  where 
does  the  obscurity  lie  ?  In  the  truth  itself,  or  in  the  mind  of  the 
sinner?  And  in  order  to  remove  this  obscurity,  is  it  necessary 
that  any  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  truth  ?  When  we  say 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  imparts  clearness  tc  divine  truth,  we  speak 
of  an  operation  and  an  effect  produced  in  the  mind  itself^  the  truth 
remaining  perfectly  the  same.  To  give  clearness  to  revealed 
truth,  is  to  give  clearness  to  the  mmds  of  those  who  contemplate 
it ;  or,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  "  to  open  the  eyes  of  their 
understanding."  Every  object  is  in  the  dark  even  at  noon-day, 
to  one  who  is  blind.  There  is  light  enough,  and  surrounding  ob- 
jects are,  in  themselves,  sufficiently  illuminated.  But  if  you 
would  make  them  clear  to  the  man  who  is  blind,  you  must  open 
his  eyes.  The  illumination  needed  respects  his  organ  of  sight. 
No  change  is  required  in  external  objects.  The  Christian  is  often 
heard  to  say,  "  In  my  unconverted  state,  the  character  of  God 
and  Christ,  and  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  were  all  dark  to 
me.     But  when  the  Spirit  of  God  visited  my  heart,  all  became 
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Bght."     To  give  clearness  to  the  truth,  is  to  enlighten  the  mmd 
to  behold  it. 

And  what  is  it  to  give  power  and  efficacy  to  the  truth  ?  Is 
divine  truth  in  reality  weak  and  ineflScient  ?  If  so,  how  does  it 
come  to  have  such  power  over  those  who  are  sanctified  ?  Does 
sanctificalion  make  an  alteration  in  the  truth  itself,  or  in  the  mind 
which  contemplates  it  ?  Take  the  truth,  that  God  so  loved  the 
world  as  to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  us.  How  great  is  its  power 
over  believera !  It  moves  all  their  faculties.  It  controls  their 
hearts  and  their  lives.  But  to  the  proud  and  unbelieving,  the 
same  truth  is  powerless.  Whence  the  difference?  The  text, 
John  3:  16,  is  before  the  eyes  of  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever. 
They  both  read  it,  and  read  it  alike.  But  the  effect  is  different, 
and  that  effect  is  in  the  mind.  The  precise  difference  is  this: 
the  believer  discerns  the  excellence  of  the  truth,  and  loves  it,  but 
the  unbeliever  does  not.  The  believer  contemplates  the  com- 
passion and  grace  of  God  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  with  pious  wonder 
and  gratitude,  and  with  a  hearty  resolution  to  live  no  longer  to 
himself,  but  to  him  who  died  for  him.  The  unbeliever  hears  the 
proclamation  of  mercy,  but  hears  not ;  he  sees  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  but  sees  not.  He  is  alive  to  the  world,  but  dead  to 
spiritual  things.  The  power  of  divine  truth  over  the  believer  is 
precisely  this,  he  feels  powerfully  towards  it  —  or  has  a  strong 
affection  for  it  —  loves  it  intensely.  And  the  Spirit  of  Gt)d  gives 
power  to  the  truth  by  causing  the  mind  to  discern  it  clearly,  to 
believe  it  firmly,  and  to  exercise  powerful  affections  in  view  of  it. 
He  makes  the  truth  eflficacious  by  bringing  the  heart  effectually 
to  love  and  obey  it.  To  suppose  that  the  Spirit  in  the  work  of 
sanctification  acts  upon  anything  extraneous  to  the  mind,  would 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Do  you  say,  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  affects  not  the 
mind  itself,  but  its  actions  —  beginning  and  ending  with  them  ? 
But  here  again  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
mere  sounds.  Actions  imply  an  agent.  They  cannot  exist  by 
themselves,  away  from  the  agent.  To  influence  the  actions  of  the 
mind,  is  to  influence  th^  mind  in  acting.  To  cause  right  actions 
MB  to  cause  the  mind  to  act  right. 
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finally,  the  current  language  of  Scripture  implies,  that  the  di- 
vine Spirit  operates  upon  the  mmd  or  heart  itself.  ^^  The  heart 
of  the  king  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water ;  he 
tumeth  it  whithersoever  he  will."  "  The  Lord  opened  the  heart 
of  Lydia,  that  she  attended  to  the  things  which  were  spoken 
of  Paul."  "  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  Spirit  will  I 
put  within  you."  God  enlightens  the  heart,  renews  and  purifies 
tiie  heart,  sheds  abroad  his  love  in  the  heart.  And  where  it  is 
said  that  God  influences  the  actions  of  believers,  it  is  still  said  that 
the  influence  is  upon  and  in  the  agents.  He  works  in  ihem^  and 
ligfat  willing  and  acting  is  the  effect.  And  when  Christians  pray 
intelligently  for  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  they  have,  I  think, 
no  other  conception,  than  that  the  Spirit  is  to  act  upon  the  mind  or 
heart  itself,  and  to  produce  the  desired  effect  there.  They  are 
sensible  that  the  divine  influence  is  needed  there,  and  there  only  ; 
and  that  if  iheir  hearts  may  be  made  pure,  all  things  will  be  pure 
to  tiiem. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  texts  which  must  be  considered, 
namely,  those  which  speak  of  €rod  as  renewing  and  sanctifying  his 
people  by  the  truth.  "  Sanctify  them  through  the  truth :  thy 
word  is  truth."  Believers  are  "  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and 
abideth  forever."  And  the  Apostle  says  to  the  Corinthians,  "  I 
have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel."  And  the  Psalmist  says, 
the  word  of  God  enlightens  and  converts  men. 

In  these  and  other  like  texts,  the  inspired  writers,  it  is  said, 
plainly  teach  that,  in  the  work  of  conversion  and  sanctification, 
the  divine  Spirit  acts  on  the  mind,  not  directly,  but  indirectly^  that 
is,  throxigh  the  medium  of  the  truth. 

In  reference  to  these  texts,  and  their  bearing  on  the  present 
subject,  I  would  suggest  the  following  things : 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  foimd,  that  those  writers  and  preach- 
ers, who  hold  most  decidedly  to  the  direct  and  efficacious  influence 
of  the  Spirit  upon  the  mind,  entertain  as  high  an  opinion,  as  any 
others,  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  divine  truth  in  the  work 
of  sanctifying  sinners,  and  are  as  active  in  teachmg  and  defendmg 
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it.  In  all  this  they  find  no  practical  diflSculty ;  nor  are  thej  aware 
of  any  inconsistency.  Edwards  argued,  I  think  very  conclusively, 
that  the  influence  of  motives,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  effi- 
cacious influence  of  the  Spirit  in  renewing  the  heart ;  —  in  other 
words,  that  the  doo^rine  of  God's  direct  and  efiectual  agency  on 
the  heart  in  sanctification,  and  the  doctrine  that  ho  makes  use  of 
means  in  sanctification,  are  entirely  consistent  with  each  other. 
There  is  no  more  inconsistency  here,  than  in  any  case  where  God 
in  his  providence  employs  means  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs. 

Any  one  who  carefully  considers  the  subject  must  be  satisfied,  that 
the  use  wliich  God  makes  of  means  in  the  different  departments  of 
his  administration,  does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  reality  or 
the  greatness  of  the  power  which  he  exercises.  Surely  he  does  not 
resort  to  the  use  of  means  because  of  any  deficiency  in  the  meas- 
ure of  power  which  he  possesses,  or  because  he  is  weary  of  exer- 
cising it.  God's  appointing  means  arises  from  the  perfection  of 
his  wisdom,  not  from  his  desire  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  exerting 
his  omnipotence.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  sancti- 
fying influence  of  the  Spirit.  The  use  wliich  God  makes  of  divine 
truth,  whether  in  the  commencement  or  in  the  progress  of  sancti- 
fication, does  not  supersede  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  in- 
terfere with  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  heart.  That  agency  may 
evidently  be  as  real,  and  as  groat,  and  may  come  to  man's  moral 
nature  as  directly,  as  though  no  means  were  employed.  God  may 
choose  to  sanctify  his  people  by  means  of  the  truth,  not  because 
this  method  of  sanctification  requires  a  less  powerful  and  direct 
agency  of  his  Spirit,  but  because  it  is  more  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  rational  beings,  and  more  agreeable  to  his  wisdom,  —  and  be- 
cause it  is  more  adapted  to  make  his  agency  manifest  to  his  crea- 
tures. If  the  use  of  the  truth  as  a  means  of  sanctification  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  a  direct  and  efficacious  operation  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  heart,  it  must  be  because  the  truth  has,  in  itself, 
an  efficacy  to  reach  the  heart  and  accomplish  its  renovation,  in- 
dependently of  divine  agency.  But  nothing  is  made  more  certain 
by  experience  and  the  word  of  God,  than  the  utter  inefficacy  of 
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tniih  to  originate  holiness  in  the  minds  of  the  unrenewed,  or  to 
continue  it  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  without  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit, 

Do  you  ask,  why  divine  truth  is  used  at  all  as  a  means  of  regen- 
erating and  sanctifying  the  heart,  if  it  ha^in  itself  no  power  to 
accomplish  the  work  ?  I  reply,  that  there  are  evidently  very  im- 
portant reasons  for  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  truth,  though  in 
itself,  independently  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  utterly 
powerless.  Some  of  these  reasons  have  been  already  suggested. 
Man  is  a  rational  and  moral  being,  and  it  seems  plainly  to  follow 
from  his  very  nature,  that  the  exercise  of  holiness  from  its  com- 
mencement, must  take  place  in  view  of  some  portion  of  divine 
truth.  How  can  it  be  conceived  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  his  agency 
ever  so  direct  and  powerful,  can  originate  holy  exercises,  when  no 
holy  object  is  presented  to  the  mind  ?  How  can  love,  or  fiadth,  or  de- 
rire  be  excited,  while  a  person  sees  nothing  to  love,  nothing  to  believe, 
and  nothing  to  desire  ?  The  presence  and  influence  of  suitable  ob- 
jects is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  holy  affection.  So  that  if  holy 
affection  is  ever  actually  to  exist,  it  must  exist  ha  view  of  proper 
objects ;  in  other  words,  it  must  take  place,  while  some  portion  of 
divine  truth  is  contemplated.  To  suppose  that  any  one  loves, 
without  having  before  his  mind  an  object  of  love,  would  be  palpa- 
bly absurd.  But  you  will  see  in  a  moment,  that  divine  truth, 
however  clearly  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  man  while  unregener^ 
a'e,  must  fail  of  exciting  any  right  affection.  Divine  truth  is  holy. 
The  objects  it  presents,  for  example,  the  character  of  God,  his 
law,  and  his  gospel,  are  all  holy.  The  heart  of  the  unrenewed  is 
imholy.  And  who  does  not  know  what  takes  place,  when  those 
holy  objects  are  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  an  ungodly  man, 
and  when  he  is  required  to  love  with  all  his  heart  a  God,  whose 
character  is  totally  opjwsed  to  his  disposition ;  to  receive  a  Saviour 
who  has  no  beauty  in  his  view ;  and  to  render  a  willing  obedience 
to  a  law  which  stands  against  those  interests  to  which  he  is  su- 
premely attached  ?  And  how  is  this  settled  aversion  of  his  heart 
to  holy  objects  to  be  displaced,  and  cordial  love  to  be  elicited,  but 
by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?     Three  tlungs  are  here  quite 
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obvious.  Urot,  Grod^s  effectual  agency.  He  gives  a  new  heart. 
He  regenerates.  Second,  the  use  of  means.  Divine  truth  is 
placed  before  the  mind.  Holy  objects  are  looked  at.  In  other 
words,  motives  to  holy  affections  are  exhibited.  Third,  the  rec- 
tified agency  of  the  regenerated  person.  He  loves.  He  believes. 
He  obeys.  He  puts  forth  right  affections  and  forms  right  purposes 
in  view  of  divine  truth.  Divine  truth  has  this  influence  upon  him. 
And  it  has  this  influence  upon  him,  he  loves,  believes,  and  obeys 
in  view  of  divine  truth,  because  the  Spirit  of  God  has  renewed 
his  heart.  A  renewed  and  holy  heart  loves  what  is  holy,  believes 
what  is  true,  and  does  what  God  commands.  Divine  truth  must 
then  be  hold  to  be  a  means  of  sanctification  as  developed  in  holy 
exercises,  because  this  instrumentality  of  the  truth  is  involved  in  the 
very  nature  of  holy  exercises.  God's  people  cannot  be  actually 
Banotified,  that  is,  holy  affection  cannot  be  produced  and  strength- 
ened in  them,  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  truth.  The 
new  heart,  which  is  given  in  regeneration,  cannot  be  developed 
and  become  a  matter  of  observation  or  of  consciousness,  except 
through  the  truth. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  truth  is  made  the  means 
of  sanctification,  though  it  has  in  itself  no  power  to  sanctify. 
The  reason  is,  that  this  mode  of  sanctifying  makes  it  manifest, 
that  the  work  is  God's  —  that  the  power  which  sanctifies  is  the 
power  of  his  Spirit.  Thus  it  is  represented,  that  God  chose  the 
apostles,  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  who  were  but  earthen 
vessels,  as  instruments  of  turning  men  from  darkness  to  light. 
And  we  are  expressly  informed  why  he  did  this,  namely ;  "  that 
the  excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of  God,  and  not  of  man." 
The  more  weak  and  inefficient,  in  themselves,  the  instruments  or 
means  which  were  employed,  the  more  evident  it  was,  that  the  ef- 
fect was  to  be  ascribed  to  God.  Accordingly  the  Apostle  teaches 
the  utter  inefficacy,  the  nothingness,  of  him  who  planteth  and  of 
him  who  watereth  —  that  is,  of  those  who  in  different  ways  labor 
to  propagate  divine  truth  and  to  save  souls,  and  declares  that  all 
the  success  comes  &om  God.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  tMs 
is  one  of  the  truths  employed  as  a  means  of  sanctification.     Thus 
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divine  truth  and  those  who  make  it  known,  are  manifestly  fi 
means  —  means  well  adapted  to  accomplish  the  great  object  in- 
tended, that  is,  to  glorify  Gk)d  bj  fixing  all  ejes  and  all  hearts 
upon  him  as  the  supreme  source  of  spiritual  blessings.  If  any 
means  should  be  used  to  promote  the  salvation  of  men,  which 
would  be,  or  appear  to  be,  in  themselves,  adequate  to  produce  the 
effect,  and  which  would  thus,  more  or  less,  set  aside  the  necessity 
of  divine  agency ;  that  would  certainly  be  a  very  im/{^  means. 
For  nothing  can  be  more  important,  than  that  Gk)d  should  be 
brought  into  view,  and  his  glory  illustrated  in  the  salvation  of  siiH 
ners.  Any  mode  of  proceeding,  therefore,  which  would  tend  to 
obscure  his  glory,  would  be  altogether  unsuitable.  Keeping  this 
principle  in  view,  we  shall  perceive  the  striking  fitness  of  divine 
truth  as  a  means  of  converting  sinners,  while  their  conversion  is 
stin  considered  as  resulting  from  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  on  thehr 
hearts.  It  is  not  only  true  that  the  two  things  are  compatible, 
but  that  the  one  clearly  involves  the  other.  If  God  should  carry 
on  the  work  of  renewing  and  sanctifying  men  without  the  light 
and  influence  of  divine  truth,  (supposing  this  to  be  possible)  would 
not  his  agency  be  concealed  ?  Would  not  his  work  be  done  in 
the  dark,  and  the  glory  of  his  grace  be  obscured  in  the  view  of 
his  redeemed  kingdom  ? 

We  are  then  brought  to  this  result,  that  when  the  inspired  wri- 
ters speak  of  the  word  of  God,  or  divine  truth,  as  having  an 
effectual  influence  to  turn  men  from  sin  and  make  them  holy,  they 
speak  of  it,  not  as  it  is  in  itself  ^  independently  of  divine  agency, 
but  as  aeeompanied  and  made  effediud  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Unless  we  understand  the  sacred  writers  in  this 
way,  we  make  them  inconsistent  with  themselves.  For  they  some- 
times represent  the  work  as  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  (Jod, 
without  any  mention  of  divine  truth ;  and  sometimes  they  repre- 
sent that  Gt)d  does  it  by  or  through  the  truth,  and  sometimes  that 
the  word  of  God  or  the  gospel  does  it.  Just  principles  of  inter- 
pretation require  us  to  unite  these  representations.  Grod  himself 
converts  and  sanctifies  men.  He  does  the  work.  But  he  does  it 
m  his  own  way,  that  is,  in  connection  with  the  truth,  or  by  means 
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of  his  word  —  making  just  such  a  use  of  divine  truth  as  will  show 
us  most  clearly  how  sinful  and  helpless  we  are  in  ourselves^  and 
how  entirely  dependent  we  are  on  the  grace  of  God  for  the  re- 
newal of  our  hearts,  and  for  the  whole  of  sanctification. 

The  principle  above  laid  down,  may  be  illustrated  by  those  su- 
pernatural works,  which  are  commonly  called  miracles.  The 
analogy,  though  not  exact,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  God  does  em- 
ploy means,  in  themselves  ineffectual,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
his  own  almighty  agency  manifest.  There  was  no  power  in  the 
rod  of  Moses,  in  itself  considered,  or  in  the  act  of  Moses  in 
stretching  out  the  rod,  to  accomplish  the  marvellous  things  which 
took  place  in  Egypt.  Why  did  God  make  use  of  an  instrument 
€r  means,  so  destitute  of  all  inherent  efficacy,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  his  own  agency  conspicuous  7  Again.  In  the 
vision  of  the  dry  bones,  there  was  no  power  in  the  four  winds 
whioh  the  prophet  invoked,  or  in  the  prophet  who  invoked  them, 
to  cause  the  dry  bones  to  live.  And  it  is  evident  that  God  i^ 
pointed  such  feeble  means  to  be  used,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  and 
acknowledged  by  all,  that  he  himself  accomplished  the  work. 
And  why,  except  to  make  his  own  divine  power  visible,  did  Christ 
apply  common  clay  to  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  in  restoring  his 
fflght  ?  And  to  go  to  the  Old  Testament  history  agfdn,  why  did 
Ood  require  Gideon's  army  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  number, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  boasting  of  their 
own  power,  and  making  it  manifest,  that  the  victory  was  to  be  as- 
cribed to  God  hunself  ? 

These  and  other  examples  of  supernatural  works  are  sufficient 
to  satisfy  us,  that  God  may,  for  very  important  purposes,  use  di- 
vine truth  as  a  means  of  converting  and  sanctifying  men,  though 
it  has  no  inherent  efficacy  to  accomplish  the  work. 


LECTURE    LXXXVIII. 


BIBXOT  AGENOT  OF  THB  SPIRIT  CONSISTENT  WITH  MORAL  AGBNOT. 
QUESTION  ABOUT  A  PHYSICAL  INFLUENCE  AND  PHTSIGAL 
GHANGE.  WHY  SHOULD  MINISTERS  PREACH?  DUTY  OF  SDF- 
VEBS  TO  BECOME  HOLY.      EXERaSES   OF  THE  AWAEIENED. 


Is  a  direct  agency  of  Ghd  upon  the  mind  itself ^  effectnallj 
moying  its  sinfulness  and  makLig  it  spiritual  and  holj,  ccmsistmU 
with  free  moral  agency  ? 

In  replying  to  this  inquiry,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  a 
dependent  being  may  be  a  free  moral  agent.  If  any  one  denies 
this,  he  ought  to  show  why  he  denies  it.  He  ought  to  show  what 
there  is  in  moral  agency,  which  is  incompatible  with  a  state  of 
dependence,  or  what  there  is  in  a  state  of  dependence  which  is 
incompatible  with  moral  agency.  Till  this  is  done,  (and  it  cannot 
be  done  without  denying  the  existence  of  accountable  beings,)  I 
shall  deem  it  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  settled  principle,  that  a 
dependent  being  may  be  a  free  moral  agent.  And  then  I  ask, 
who  can  set  limits  to  his  dependence  ?  If  complete  dependence 
takes  away  moral  agency,  any  degree  of  dependence  must  dimin- 
ish it ;  and  men  cannot  be  entirely  free  and  moral,  unless  they  are 
entirely  independent.  But  such  independence  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  created  beings  by  any  man  in  his  right  mind. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  attribute  or  circumstance 
of  moral  agency  which  implies  any  such  thing  as  freedom  from 
dependence  on  God.  Reason  is  an  essential  attribute  of  a  moral 
agent.     But  a  man  is  none  the  less  rational,  because  Gk)d  makes 
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him  rational,  or  because  he  exercises  bis  reason  under  the  divine 
control,  or  under  the  influence  of  causes  appointed  by  divine  wis- 
dom. Again.  Voluntariness  is  an  attribute  of  a  free  moral 
agent.  And  surely  a  man  is  none  the  less  voluntary,  because  (rod 
makes  him  voluntary;  and  none  the  less  free  from  compulsion, 
because  Ood  orders  it  so  that  he  shall  be  free.  Nor  has  man  any 
less  sense  of  his  obligation  to  do  what  is  right  and  avoid  what  is 
wrong,  because  Grod  has  implanted  such  a  sense  within  him.  Tou 
cannot  mention  any  attribute  or  circumstance  of  a  moral  agent, 
which  is  at  all  inconsistent  with  his  being  constantly  and  wholly 
dependent  on  God.  Indeed,  it  is  God,  and  QoA  only,  that,  by 
his  constant  agency,  makes  us  free,  moral  and  accountable.  It  is 
m  him  we  have  our  being j  as  moral  agents. 

But  although  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  free 
moral  agency  is  incompatible  with  a  state  of  dependence  on  God, 
and  although  it  is  strange  that  such  a  supposition  should  be  made, 
after  moral  agents  have  existed  and  acted  thousands  of  years  in  a 
state  of  dependence,  without  having  experienced  any  inconveni- 
ence or  embarrassment  from  it ;  yet  the  supposition  is  made  ;  and 
the  minds  of  many  are  involved  in  perplexity  on  the  subject,  both 
by  the  ambiguity  of  terms  and  the  sophistry  of  arguments.  I 
shall  therefore  offer  a  few  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
subject  of  obscurity,  and  placing  it  in  a  satisfactory  light.  My 
remarks  will  relate  particularly  to  the  subject  before  us  —  there- 
generating  influence  of  the  Spirit, 

1.  It  is  most  unreasonable  to  think,  that  he  who  created  the 
Boul,  and  who  constantly  preserves  it  in  being,  cannot  exert  what- 
ever influence  he  pleases  upon  it,  in  perfect  consistency  with  its 
moral  nature.  God  has  designed  us  to  be  moral,  accountable  be- 
ings ;  and  we  are  sure  he  will  never  do  any  thing  to  interfere 
with  his  design.  Accordingly,  when  we  read  in  Scripture  the 
strongest  representations  of  God's  influence  upon  man,  such  as 
his  creating  him  anew,  working  in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  etc.,  we 
are  to  consider  it  as  certain,  that  all  this  influence  is  exercised  in 
perfect  harmony  with  our  spiritual  nature,  and  does  not,  in  the 
least,  supersede  our  free  and  accountable  agency.     Let  the  divine 
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hiflaence  rise  ever  so  high,  and  produce  effects  ever  so  astonish- 
ing, we  may  always  rest  assured  that  it  operates  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  violate  the  nature  which  Qod  has  given  us.  This  the 
sacred  writers  took  for  granted,  and  accordingly  never  made  any 
attempt  either  to  prove  or  to  explain  it. 

2.  That  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit  does  not.  in  the 
least  disturb  the  exercise  of  man's  moral  agency,  appears  from 
the  nature  of  the  effects  produced.  Our  moral  agency  has  been 
disturbed  by  sn.  The  divine  Spirit  removes  that  disturbance. 
Does  this  interfere  with  moral  agency  ?  The  Spirit  of  God  comes 
to  one  who  is  a  slave,  and  makes  him  free.  Does  this  interfere 
with  his  freedom  f  Does  it  interrupt  a  man's  liberty,  to  break 
the  chains  which  bind  him,  to  open  the  prison  doors  and  help  him 
to  escape  ?  Does  it  interfere  with  a  man's  power  of  choice,  to 
influence  him  to  choose  what  is  right  ?  The  Spirit  takes  a  dis- 
eased moral  agent,  and  makes  him  healthy  —  one  who  is  weak, 
and  mikes  him  strong  —  one  who  is  dead  in  sm,  and  makes  him 
alive.  Now  does  not  one  who  is  alive  and  healthy  and  strong,  pat 
forth  as  much  agency,  and  as  good  an  agency,  as  one  who  is  dis- 
eased and  weak  and  dead  ? 

It  appears  then  perfectly  manifest  fix>m  the  nature  of  the  effects 
produced  in  regeneration,  that  the  efficacious  influence  of  the 
Spirit  acting  directly  upon  the  heart  and  changing  it  from  stone 
to  flesh,  from  impurity  to  purity,  from  enmity  to  love,  neither  su- 
persedes nor  interrupts  man's  free  moral  agency. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  power  we  possess  over 
our  fellow  men  is  very  restricted.  We  cannot  send  into  their 
hearts  a  regenerating,  purifying  influence.  Without  the  presence 
and  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  neither  men  nor  angels  could 
turn  one  sinner  from  darkness  to  light.  Nor  could  we,  without 
that  Spirit,  enlighten  and  sanctify  our  own  hearts.  This  we  have 
learned  from  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  word  of  God.  And 
who  does  not  acknowledge  this  in  his  prayers  ?  What  Christian 
does  not  desire  the  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  in  him,  and  to  exert  a 
sanctifying  influence  upon  him  ?  Who  that  has  been  taught  of 
Ood,  will  not  say,  let  the  Spirit  come  directly  to  my  heart,  and 

VOL.  in.  2 
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work  there  mightilj  to  subdue  the  power  of  sm,  and  to  adorn 
with  the  beauties  of  holiness  ?  And  jet  it  would  appear  from  the 
speculations  of  some  men,  professing  to  be  Christians,  that  they 
would  choose  not  to  be  subject  to  anj  high  degree  of  the  SfArit's 
influence,  lest  it  should  somehow  injure  their  free  agency.  Away 
with  all  speculations  which  contradict  the  most  just  and  holy  de- 
nes of  the  regenerate  soul ! 

I  shall  here  advert  again  to  the  inquiry,  so  often  raised  at  the 
present  day,  whether  God  puts  forth  a  pf^sical  influence  in  re- 
generation, and  whether  the  change  produced  is  d^phyncai  change. 
This  inqmry,  as  I  before  remarked,  cannot  be  intelligently  an- 
swered, without  determining  the  exact  sense  in  which  the  wofd 
fhggical  is  used. 

The  word  sometimes  relates  to  natural  or  material  things,  in 
distinction  firom  moral  or  spiritvud.  Thus  the  science  of  pky9ie$ 
is  the  science  of  natural  philosophy,  the  science  of  the  material 
world,  in  distinction  from  the  moral  world.  Accordingly,  a  j^ysi- 
eal  power  is  a  power  which  belongs  to  natural  or  material  things 
as  the  general  power  of  attraction,  the  electric  power,  etc.  A 
physical  substance  is  matter ;  and  a  physical  change  is  a  change 
which  takes  place  in  a  material  substance.  This  is  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word ;  and  something  of  this  meaning  is  apt  to 
mingle  itself  with  other  uses  of  the  word  where  the  sense  is  in* 
tended  to  be  difierent.  Now  if  the  word  is  taken  m  this  sense, 
the  question  is  easily  answered.  The  influence  of  the  Spirit  in 
regeneration  can  no  more  be  called  a  physical  influence,  than  it 
ean  be  called  an  electrical  or  a  chemical  influence.  And  the 
change  which  takes  place,  is  not  produced  in  a  material  substance, 
sod  has  nothing  of  a  phyncal  or  material  nature. 

The  word  is  sometimes  applied  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  the 
flimul,  and  has  a  meaning  allied  to  the  one  ahovementioned,  denoting 
whatever  does  not  belong  to  moral  objects.  Thus  we  say,  man  has 
Acuities  of  mind  and  inclinations,  for  example,  understanding, 
memory,  love  of  knowledge,  and  love  of  o&pring,  which  are  not  strict- 
It^  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  these  are  called  natural  faculties  and 
affi9cti<MQS,  and  sometimes,  though  lees  firequently  and  less  properiji 
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jjlhfiiealj  in  contradistinction  to  conscience,  which  is  called  the 
moral  faculty,  and  to  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  called  the 
moral  tensej  and  love  to  Qoi  and  man,  which  is  strictly  an  affection 
of  a  moral  nature.  In  reference  to  this  use  of  the  word,  we  say, 
the  change  in  regeneration  is  not  physical^  as  it  does  not  primarily 
take  place  in  the  understanding,  or  memory,  or  in  what  are  caUed 
the  natural  affections. 

In  opposition  to  the  Pela^an  heresy,  the  word  physical  came 
to  be  used  to  denote  an  influence  beyond  the  influence  of  moral 
considerations,  or  of  moral  suasion,  or  as  we  commonly  say,  be- 
yond the  influence  of  truth,  or  the  influence  of  rational  motives, 
presented  to  the  mind  of  a  sinner.  Pelagians  held,  that  moral 
considerations  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  influence  the  sinner 
to  obey  the  gospel.  The  orthodox  have  always  held,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  must  cause  a  change  in  man's  disposition  or  moral  nature, 
brfore  divine  truth  can  be  rightiy  received,  and  produce  right  a£ko- 
tioDS.  This  change  tiiey  sometimes  called  2kphy%ieal  change,  and 
the  influence  which  produces  it,  a  physical  influence,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  moral  suasion  of  Pela^ans.  Now  if  the  word  phynoal 
18  used  to  signify  that  change  in  man's  moral  nature^  temper^  dU- 
position,  or  heart,  which  is  pre-requisite  to  any  right  influence  of 
motives ;  then  the  change  must  be  called  physical,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  produces  it  must  be  called  a  physical  influence,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  mere  influence  of  motives  presented  to  ihid 
view  of  an  unregenerate  man.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Owen 
and  other  older  divines  used  the  word.  They  evidently  meant  to 
signify  that,  in  regeneration,  a  divine  influence  is  exerted  beyond 
the  influence  of  truth,  or  moral  suasion,  and  that  a  change  is  ef- 
fected in  the  state  of  the  mind  preparatory  to  right  exercises.  As 
this  was  evidentiy  their  meaning,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  repre- 
sent them  as  holding  to  a  physical  influence  of  the  Spirit  and  a 
physical  regeneration,  in  the  sense  which  the  word  now  conveys. 
But  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  in  regefteration  may  properly 
enough  be  called  a  moral  influence,  though  not  in  the  sense  of 
ancient  or  modem  Pelagians.  It  is  the  influence  of  a  Being  pos- 
sessed of  moral  perfections,  exerted  upon  a  depraved  moral  agent, 
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and  producing  a  change  in  his  moral  disposition,  and  consequentij 
in  his  moral  actions.  As  however,  the  mere  influence  of  moral 
considerations  has  commonly  been  called  moral  influence,  or  moral 
saaaon,  we  cannot  use  the  phrase  in  a  higher  sense  without  being 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  We  shall  therefore  be  more  likely  to 
avoid  mistake,  and  to  express  exactly  what  we  intend,  if  we  speak 
of  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit,  as  a  special  or  supemat- 
ural  influence,  and  of  the  effect  produced,  as  a  moral  or  spiritual 
change,  a  change  in  the  temper  or  spirit  of  the  mind,  (mt,  more 
simply,  a  change  of  heart. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  some  late  writers  to  ^ve  to  the  word  moral 
a  very  narrow  sense,  representing  it  as  denoting  nothing  but  re- 
tpansihle  actions,  actions  or  exercises  for  which  a  man  is  con- 
sciously praise-worthy,  or  blame-worthy,  and  for  which  he  is  to 
^ve  account  to  the  Supreme  Judge.  But  the  same  writers  do  not 
heffltate  to  go  beyond  that  narrow  sense,  and  to  ascribe  to  man 
moTdl  faculties,  a  moral  existence,  and  moral  relations,  for  which 
sorely  he  is  not  responsible.  The  fact  is,  that  convenience  re- 
quires the  word  to  be  used  with  considerable  latitude ;  and  any 
one  who  attempts  to  restrict  it  exactly  to  one  single  meaning,  will 
involve  himself  in  needless  difficulties. 

Owen,  Edwards,  Dwight,  and  Calvinists  in  general,  say,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  produces  a  change  of  heart  antecedent  to  right 
exercises  —  that  he  gives  to  the  soul  a  new  disposition  or  tctste,  a 
principle  of  love  and  obedience.  There  are  some  who  would 
stigmatize  this  opinion,  by  charging  its  advocates  with  holding  to 
a  physical  regeneration,  thus  substituting  a  contemptuous  epithet 
very  improperly  applied,  in  place  of  a  valid  argument.  But  I 
have  before  suggested,  that  those  who  thus  decry  what  they  call  a 
physical  change,  do  themselves  really  hold  to  it.  For  they  say 
that  there  is  in  the  mind  of  fallen  man,  previously  to  all  conscious 
exercise,  a  tendency  or  disposition  to  sin,  which  is  not  sinful,  and 
which  is  not  of  a  moral  hature,  but  merely  physical.  But  they  hold 
that  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit  does  remove  this 
prevailing  tendency  to  sm,  and  impart  the  opposite,  that  is,  a  ten- 
dency to  holiness,  though  this  tendency,  or  disposition,  previous 
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to  voluntary  action,  is  not,  thej  say,  of  a  moral  nature,  and  of 
coarse,  is  merely  ph/ncal.  Thus  it  is  obviously  and  emphatically 
true,  that  in  regard  to  this  point,  they  are  the  men  who  hold  to  a 
physical  regeneration.  Against  this  imputation  I  feel  myself  and 
those  wiUi  whom  I  agree,  to  be  sufficiently  guarded,  as  we  consider 
both  the  propensity  to  sin  in  the  depraved  heart,  and  the  propen- 
sity to  holiness  in  the  renewed,  to  be  strictly  a  moral  propensity, 
and  to  be  the  essential  element  of  a  character  morally  good  or 
bad. 

One  thing  more  in  regard  to  the  particular  subject  under  con- 
sideration. If  any  assert,  as  some  do,  Uiat  Grod  can  influence  a 
£ree  moral  agent  in  no  other  way  than  by  rational  considerations 
addressed  to  the  mind,  I  ask,  how  he  knows  this  ?  How  does  he 
come  to  be  assured,  that  God,  who  made  the  soul,  cannot  work  in 
it  such  a  disposition  or  state,  that  it  shall  love  holy  objects  as  soon 
as  they  are  perceived  ?  —  that  Grod  cannot  pre-^Uspoae  the  heart 
to  receive  the  truth  —  that  he  cannot  give  a  right  disposition  in 
regard  to  the  truth,  before  the  truth  is  received  ?  How  does  any 
one  know,  that  God  cannot  so  form  the  soul  at  first,  or  so  renew 
it  soon  after  it  begins  to  exist,  that  it  shall  certainly  put  forth  right 
afifections  as  soon  as  it  apprehends  any  objects  of  affection  ?  And 
if  an  adult  person,  who  has  been  an  active  opposer  of  reli^on, 
doses  his  eyes  in  sleep  at  night  with  a  heart  full  of  enmity  to  God, 
and  if  the  moment  he  awakes  he  is  conscious  of  a  new  affection  — 
if  his  first  thought  is  of  God  and  his  first  emotion  is  love  to  God  and 
delight  in  his  perfections ;  would  he  not  have  reason  to  thank  Grod 
fi>r  the  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  his  heart  during  his 
deep,  or  at  the  moment  of  awaking,  resulting  in  new  affections, 
and  in  a  new  life  ?  If  God  should  bo  pleased  to  send  forth  a 
renovating  influence  into  the  heart  of  any  one  even  in  this  man- 
ner, who  would  have  any  reason  to  question  the  reality  of  the 
change,  because  it  was  thus  effected  ? 

An  important  question  may  here  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
duty  of  gospel  ministers.  It  is  a  question  which  is  apt  to  arise  in 
Uie  minds  of  those  who  have  not  a  sufficiently  strong  confidence  in 
Qoj^  aod  whose  want  of  success  exposes  them  to  discouragement : 
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—  If  our  faithfully  presenting  the  great  truths  of  Ckristiamtg  to 
the  minds  of  sinners,  and  laboring  to  persuade  them  to  repent,  eon- 
not  ensure  success  ;  then  why  should  we  be  engaged  in  this  workf 
Jf  those  who  plant  and  those  who  water  are  nothing ,  and  the  in- 
crease is  all  of  God  ;  then  why  should  we  plant  and  water  f  Why 
not  stand  stiUy  and  refer  the  whole  work  of  saving  sinners  to 
Oodf 

I  answer,  first ;  the  single  fact  of  God's  requiring  us  to  teach 
the  truths  of  revelation  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  endeavor  to  per- 
suade them  to  repent,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us,  that  this  is  our 
proper  work,  and  to  excite  us  diligently  to  perform  it.  The 
Prophet  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  speak  God's  word  to  the  peo- 
ple, whether  they  would  hear  or  not,  and  he  readily  complied. 
Nor  did  he  desist  from  the  work  appointed  to  him,  because  the 
people  were  hard-hearted  and  rebellious.  And  he  promptly 
obeyed  the  divine  direction,  to  call  upon  the  dry  bones  to  live, 
though  he  was  aware  that  his  word  must,  in  itself,  be  totally  meffi- 
cacious.  And  how  readily  did  Moses,  in  obedience  to  G^,  call 
again  and  again  upon  the  King  of  Egypt  to  let  the  Israelites  go 
out,  although  he  was  expressly  told  beforehand,  that  Pharaoh 
would  refuse  to  comply.  The  command  of  God  is  itself,  in  all 
cases,  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  obedience,  however  useless  it  may 
appear  to  our  limited  faculties.  If  then  we  could  not  conceive  how 
our  teaching  the  truths  of  the  gospel  would  be  of  any  use ;  it 
would  still  be  wrong  for  us  to  neglect  the  work,  or  to  go  about  it 
with  a  reluctant,  divided  mind.  ^ 

But,  secondly,  although  our  labor  in  preaching  the  gospel,  taken 
by  itself,  separately  from  the  blessing  of  God,  would  be  of  no  avail ; 
yet,  when  attended  with  the  promised  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  has  a  wonderful  energy.  The  truth  is  thus  clothed  with  power. 
And  those  who  preach  it,  though  consciously  weak,  and  insufficient 
for  the  work  assigned  to  them,  derive  strength  and  sufficiency  from 
above.  If  the  divine  Spirit  is  with  them,  they  can  do  all  things. 
They  are  strong  in  the  Lord  —  strong  to  turn  the  wicked  from  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and  to  edify  the  church.  They  become  a 
life-^ving  savor.    Through  them,  as  God's  ministers,  mnners  are 
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bom  again,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  enlarged.  And  ifhat- 
ever  may  be  present  appearances,  if  those  who  preach  the  gospel 
are  &ithfiil  to  their  trust,  and  seek  the  blessing  of  God,  they  will 
not  labor  in  vain.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  have  success  —  I  say 
not  how  much.  But  any  success  in  such  a  cause  is  a  great  and 
inestimable  good,  and  will  be  followed  by  glorious  consequences 
to  them  and  to  others.  Here  is  matter  of  encouragement.  If 
you  go  forth  to  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and  perseveringly 
preach  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity,  trusting  in  God  for  success,  you 
will  promote  the  glory  of  his  grace  and  win  souls  to  Christ. 

What  then  is  the  specific  influence  of  divine  truth,  when  accom- 
panied by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Is  this  influence  a  mat- 
ter of  consciousness  ?     And  can  it  be  described  ?     I  think  it  can. 

Urst.  Divine  truth  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  convinces 
men  of  nn.  To  be  convinced  of  sin,  is  to  feel  the  influence  of  a 
particular  portion  of  divine  truth.  The  divine  law,  or  the  truth 
contained  in  the  law,  had  this  influence  upon  the  Apostle  Paul. 
He  says,  ^^  I  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the  law.  For  I  had  not 
known  lust,  (sinful  desire,)  except  the  law  had  said,  thou 
ahalt  not  covet "  —  "I  was  alive  without  the  law  once."  This  ex- 
presses his  want  of  conviction,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  good- 
ness. "  But  when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I 
died.  —  And  the  commandment  which  was  ordained  to  life,  I 
found  to  be  unto  death."  The  proper  consideration  of  the  law 
finally  produced  the  conviction  described  in  the  following  words. 
"  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing. 
For  to  will  is  present  with  me  ;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is 
good  I  find  not."  Such  was  the  influence  of  the  law  upon  Paul ; 
and  such,  in  substance,  is  its  influence  upon  all  intelligent  Chris- 
tians. The  truth  uttered  by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was 
the  means  employed  by  the  Spirit  to  convince  men  of  sin,  and  to 
lead  them  to  inquire  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved.  Divine 
truth  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  discloses  to 
mnners  at  the  present  day,  the  wickedness  of  their  hearts,  and 
their  exposure  to  endless  punishment,  and  shows  them  that  they 
aie  utterly  los^  unless  God  is  pleased  to  have  mercy  upon  them. 
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It  is  manifest  that  divine  tmth  is  adapted  to  produce  this  ef- 
fect ;  —  that  it  has  in  its  own  nature  a  real  jUness  to  convince 
men  of  sin,  if  not  roasted  and  counteracted  by  the  perverseness  of 
their  hearts ;  just  as  the  shining  of  the  sun  is  fitted  to  ^ve  men 
Ught,  unless  thej  close  their  eyes  against  it.  In  regard  to  divine 
truth,  ail  the  want  of  fitness  lies  in  the  hearts  of  sinners'  AH  the 
mifitness  or  want  of  adaptedness  which  exists,  is  found  in  them. 
As  soon  as  their  consciences  are  awakened  and  their  hearts  opened 
by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  just  as  they  are, 
have  a  perfect  adaptedness  to  convince  them  of  sin.  Good  seed 
is  adapted  to  vegetate  and  grow  and  bear  firuit  in  good  ground, 
bat  not  in  a  bed  of  sand. 

Another  portion  of  divine  truth  is  efficacious  to  beget /ot^  m 
Christ.  I  now  speak  with  reference  to  those  whose  hearts  Hie 
grace  of  Grod  has  prepared.  The  gospel  declares  the  love  of  God 
in  sending  his  Son  to  save  them  that  are  lost.  It  presents  Christ 
Jesus  before  them  in  all  his  excellence  and  glory,  and  in  his 
ability  to  save  to  the  uttermost.  And  the  e£fcct  of  divine  truili| 
thus  brought  before  the  minds  of  convinced  and  humbled  fflnneis, 
18  saving  faith.  They  receive  Christ  in  all  his  fulness.  They 
trust  in  him.  They  choose  to  be  in  subjection  to  him.^  Thus 
fiuth,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  takes  place  in  them  as  the  proper 
effect  of  gospel  truth.  Truth  is  the  means,  and  the  necessary 
means,  of  bringing  them  to  believe.  ^^  For  how  can  they  believe 
on  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?"  How  can  they  trust  in 
a  Saviour  who  has  not  been  made  known  to  them  ? 

Divine  truth  has  an  influence  in  eliciting  and  increaang  all 
holy  affections.  God  is  infinitely  holy,  wise  and  good.  This  is  a 
primary  truth.  The  believer  contemplates  this  truth.  He  be- 
holds the  glory  of  God;  and  beholding,  he  loves  and  adores. 
Such  is  the  influence  which  this  portion  of  truth  has  upon  the 
xenovated  heart.  Again.  There  are  truths  which,  when  clearly 
presented  to  the  mind,  and  rightly  considered,  beget  godly  sorrow, 
humility,  and  self-abhorrence.  There  are  other  truths  which 
impart  strength  and  firmness  to  the  believer,  and  so  prepare  him 
fyt  arduous  duties  and  severe  sufferings.     Other  nortions  of  troth 
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excite  his  compassion  for  the  afflicted,  and  his  love  to  the  sonk 
of  men.  And  other  truths  make  his  heart  tender  and  kind  to- 
wards those  who  have  mjured  him,  and  induce  him  sincerely  to 
foi^ye  them,  and  to  labor  and  praj  for  their  good.  There  are 
truths  too,  which  produce  tranquillitj  and  peace  in  times  of  afflic- 
tion and  danger,  and  fill  the  heart  with  unutterable  joj.  Indeed 
tiie  believer  has  no  right  exercises  of  mind,  which  are  not  pro- 
duced, instrumentallj,  by  the  contemplation  of  some  part  of  divine 
truth.  If  we  would  excite  and  strengthen  any  Christian  grace  in 
ourselves,  we  must  familiarize  our  minds  to  a  fit  portion  of  truth. 
And  if  we  would  excite  and  strengthen  any  Christian  grace  in 
otiiers,  we  must  present  a  fit  portion,  of  truth  to  their  attentive 
minds,  and  lead  them  to  dwell  upon  it  in  devout  meditation.  We 
are  rational  and  moral  beings,  and  are  made  to  be  influenced  and 
governed  by  rational  and  moral  considerations,  that  is,  by  divine 
truth.  And  if  we  were  rightly  disposed,  how  great  would  be  the 
power  of  truth  over  our  hearts  and  lives !  Under  its  efficacious 
influence,  how  should  we  grow  in  grace  and  be  adorned  with  the 
beauties  of  holiness !  And  how  deplorable  is  that  blindness  of 
mind  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  prevents  this  blessed  influence 
of  divine  truth,  and  makes  that,  which  should  be  a  savor  of 
life  unto  life,  a  savor  of  death  unto  death ! 

j&  it  J  properly  speaking  j  the  duty  of  sinners  to  turn  from  sin^ 
and  to  become  obedient  and  holy  f 

It  may  seem  strange  that  any  doubt  should  be  entertained  on 
this  subject.  But  inasmuch  as  the  question  often  arises  in  the 
minds  of  men,  it  may  be  of  use  to  give  it  a  brief  reply. 

That  sinners  are  bound  in  duty  to  become  obedient  and  holy, 
18  evident  from  the  simple  fact,  that  Q-od  requires  it  of  them.  He 
commands  them  to  repent  and  be  converted ;  to  cleanse  their 
hands  and  purify  their  hearts  ;  to  love  G^d  supremely,  and  to  be 
holy  as  he  is  holy.  Now  the  commands  of  such  a  being  as  God 
are  perfectly  just  and  reasonable,  and  it  is  the  indispensable 
duty  of  all  men  to  obey  them.  Rational  and  accountable  crear 
tores  are  most  evidently  bound  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
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of  their  righteous  and  benevolent  Creator.  To  deny  that  men 
are  nnder  obligation  to  love  God  supremely  and  to  obey  all  his 
eommands,  is  to  deny  that  he  is  worthy  of  our  love,  and  to 
charge  him  with  giving  commands  which  are  unjust  and  op- 
pressive. 

That  it  is  ihe  duty  of  sinners  to  repent  and  become  holy,  is  the 
decision  of  conscience.  If  conscience  is  awake  and  faithful,  it 
wiH  make  this  decision  clearly  and  strongly.  If  I  am  conscious 
of  being  a  sinner^  I  am  conscious  of  being  what  I  ought  not  to 
be.  And  this  is  the  same  as  being  conscious  that  I  ought  to  be 
otherwise.  If  any  one  is  insensible  of  his  blame-worthiness  in 
bemg  a  skner,  and  of  Us  obligation  to  be  obedient  and  holy,  his 
'^  conscience  is  seared  with  a  hot  iron."  The  ministers  of  Christ 
well  know,  that  when  the  Holy  Spiit  visits  Hie  souls  of  mnners 
•nd  causes  the  light  of  divine  truth  to  shine  within  them,  they 
no  longer  evade  their  obligation  to  obey  Ood.  Their  being  sinfvl 
is,  in  their  enlightened  judgment,  the  very  reason  why  they 
should  repent;  and  their  being  exceedin^y  depraved,  is  so 
much  the  more  urgent  reason  for  their  beooming  penitent  and 
Wy. 

I  have  made  tiiese  remarks,  not  because  there  is  any  unca^ 
tainty  attending  the  subject,  but  because  this  is  a  point  on  whieh 
the  minds  of  the  impenitent  and  unawakened  are  full  of  fatal 
KTor.  By  the  practice  of  sin,  men  stupefy  their  moral  feelings. 
Through  the  deceitfulness  of  their  hearts,  they  thidc,  that  as 
Aey  are  unholy,  they  cannot  be  justly  required  to  be  holy  — 
that  as  they  are  enemies  to  God,  their  enmity  is  not  their  fault, 
and  that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  love  God.  Thus  they 
make  sin  an  excuse  for  itself.  A  deceived  heart  has  turned  them 
wde.  They  see  not,  because  they  shut  their  eyes.  They  hear 
not,  because  they  stop  their  ears.  By  their  hardness  and  impeni- 
tence, they  exclude  themselves  from  the  blessings  of  salvation,  i^id 
treasure  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath. 

Jh  what  light  are  we  to  regard  those  exercises  of  awaken^ 
smmerSy  which  usually  take  place  preciously  to  regeneratianf 
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The  exercisw  referred  to  are,  conyiotions  of  conscience  as  to  the 
•Til  and  danger  of  sin ;  fears  of  divine  wrath ;  strong  desires 
after  happiness,  together  with  all  Hie  serious  meditations,  prajera, 
and  other  eflforts  which  are  common  in  such  cases. 

Mj  first  remark  in  reply  to  this  inquiry,  is,  that  these  eze^- 
cises  are  not  to  be  considered  as  having,  in  any  degree,  the  nature 
of  hdineis.  Holiness  is  peculiar  to  the  regenerate.  ^^  He  thai 
lovetfa  is  bom  of  God."  Whatever  may  be  the  feelings  and 
actions  of  the  unrenewed  ;  however  clear  their  convictions  of  sin ; 
however  stron^y  excited  their  natural  affections;  how  mudi 
soerer  they  may  do  in  the  way  of  external  reformation,  and  how 
earnest  soever  they  may  be  in  their  attention  to  the  means  of 
graee  ;  they  are  stiU  destitute  of  holiness. 

But  may  not  awakened  sinners  make  some  approximation  to 
hicdiness  ?  By  their  earnest  endeavors  may  they  not  attain  to  a 
condition  less  guilty  and  wretched,  and  nearer  to  that  of  b^ 
BeveiB  7 

Reply.  Sinners  in  tiie  state  referred  to  may  difler  widely  from 
each  other,  as  to  the  me€uure  of  their  sinfulness.  Their  unholy 
affections  and  actions  may  be  criminal  in  very  different  degrees. 
And  if  the  'question  is,  whether  sinners,  while  making  the  efforts 
referred  to,  are  chargeable  with  less  criminality  than  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  carnal  security ;  I  am  unable  to  give  any  answer 
which  will  hold  true  in  all  cases.  There  is,  in  this  respect,  as 
great  a  variety  among  awakened  sinners,  as  among  the  unawak- 
ened.  But  it  is,  I  apprehend,  a  general  fact,  that  the  exercises 
of  awakened  sinners,  while  impenitent,  do  not  grow  less  sinful, 
but  the  contrary.  And  they  are  commonly  convinced  of  this,  in 
proportion  as  they  become  acquainted  with  their  own  hearts.  To 
this  conviction  they  indeed  come  reluctantly.  They  hope  as  long 
as  they  can,  that  they  shall  succeed  m  their  endeavors  to  sub- 
due sin  and  to  obtain  holiness.  But  so  far  as  God  gives  them 
fight,  they  see  that  their  unregenerate  efforts  to  improve  their 
condition  are  in  vain ;  that  they  grow  nothmg  better,  but  rather 
worse ;  and  that  their  selfish  and  stubborn  hearts  are  not  to  be 
changed  by  such  means  as  these.     And  it  is  sometimes  the  case, 
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that  sinners  are  conscious  of  the  most  perverse  and  criminal  feel- 
ings a  short  time  previous  to  their  renewal.  But  whether  this  is 
the  case  or  not,  they  are  at  length  taught,  by  their  own  expe- 
rience, that  the  new  birth  is  ''  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God." 

That  sinners,  while  impenitent,  do  not  improve  their  condition, 
is  manifest  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  it  is  their  duty  to 
repent,  and  obey  the  gospel,  it  follows,  that  by  continuing 
impenitent  and  disobedient,  they  continually  add  to  the  amount  of 
tiieir  criminality.  And  as  to  their  present  state,  they  evince  a 
strength  of  sinful  feeling  according  to  the  degree  of  light  which 
they  abuse,  and  the  urgency  of  motives  to  repentance  which  they 
resist.  The  more  conviction  of  conscience  they  have,  the  more 
guilty  they  are  m  disregarding  it.  Sliould  a  man  be  taken  to  the 
precincts  of  heaven,  and  there  be  permitted  to  behold  the  glory 
of  Christ  and  the  blessedness  of  the  saints  ;  and  should  he  then  be 
taken  to  the  borders  of  hell,  and  behold  the  hatefulness  and 
misery  of  sin  as  there  displayed  ;  and  if  after  all  this  he  should 
persist  in  his  wicked  ways  and  neglect  the  great  salvation,  his 
guilt  would  be  exceedingly  aggravated.  It  was  on  this  principle 
that  Jesus  represented  those  who  heard  his  instructi<nis  and  wit- 
nessed his  works,  and  yet  continued  in  unbelief,  to  be  more  guilty 
than  Tyre  and  Sidon.  This  principle  applies  equally  to  the  case 
before  us.  That  serious  consideration,  that  excited  conscience, 
that  clear  view  of  the  importance  of  religion,  which  awakened 
sinners  often  have,  are  advantages  which  cannot  be  abused,  with- 
out extraordinary  guilt.  Indulging  enmity  to  God,  when  the 
excellence  of  his  character  is  better  understood  ;  loving  sin,  when 
its  malignity  and  danger  are  more  clearly  seen;  and  under- 
valuing the  salvation  of  the  soul,  when  the  worth  of  it  is  more 
deeply  felt  —  who  can  adequately  conceive  the  criminality  of  all 
this? 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  in 
the  degree  of  moral  evil,  which  even  in  such  cases  exists  in  diflfer- 
0iifc  individuals  —  a  diversity  which  no  one  can  comprehend, 
Ifnipt  Aat  Bebg  who  searches  the  heart. 
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But  although  the  exercises  of  awakened  sicners  have  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  holiness,  and  make  no  approximation  to  it,  and 
are  of  no  moral  worth  in  themselves ;  yet  God  is  pleased,  in  the 
dispensation  of  his  grace,  to  overrule  them  for  good  ;  particularly 
to  make  them  the  means  of  giving  sinners  just  views  of  them- 
selves, and  to  prepare  them  to  see  and  feel  that  salvation  is  of 
Crod.  Sinners  under  conviction  generally  have,  for  a  time,  but  a 
slight  conception  of  the  depth  and  malignity  of  their  moral  disor- 
der ;  and  hence  they  ima^ne  that  they  can  obtain  a  cure  by  their 
own  endeavors.  But  their  endeavors,  being  prompted  by  a  regard 
to  their  own  selfish  interest,  prove  unavailing.  Thus  God  teaches 
them  a  new  lesson.  He  impresses  it  upon  their  hearts,  that  their 
spiritual  disease  has  a  power  and  obstinacy  which  no  human  means 
can  subdue ;  that  tiiey  are  the  slaves  of  sin,  and  will  continue  in 
Aat  wretched  bondage,  unless  they  are  delivered  by  an  act  of 
flOTereign  mercy.  He  teaches  them  that  they  must  be  bom  again. 
If,  after  they  are  thus  instructed,  they  repent,  and  obtain  salva- 
tion ;  they  will  know  who  gave  them  repentance,  and  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  salvation.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  earnest 
efforts  of  unregenerate  sinners,  though  wholly  destitute  of  hoE- 
ness,  are  made  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  that  state  of  cort- 
scioiis  guilt  and  self-despair,  in  which  God  so  often  interposes  and 
riiows  his  power  to  save.  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  this 
happy  result  is  owing,  not  to  any  thing  spiritually  good  in  the 
OdQvictions  and  doings  of  the  unrenewed,  but  to  the  gracious 
agency  of  God.  And  it  must  be  considered  a  most  striking  in- 
staoce  of  his  power  and  his  grace,  that  he  thus  brings  good  out 
of  evil,  and,  by  means  of  those  exercises  of  sinners  which  proceed 
from  their  selfish  and  impenitent  hearts,  prepares  the  way  to  make 
known  to  them  tiie  glory  of  redeeming  mercy. 

VOL.  in.  8 


LECTURE    LXXXIX. 


WHAT    DIRECTIONS    SHALL    MINISTERS    GIVE    TO   THOSE  WHO    IN- 
QUIRE WHAT  THEY  SHALL  DO   TO   BE   SAVED? 

I  SHALL  now  call  your  attention  to  a  subject,  which  is  of  great 
importance,  and  is  specially  interesting  to  the  ministers  of  Christ. 
What  directions  shall  we  give  to  dinners,  particularly  to  those  who 
are  awakened  to  serious  consideration,  and  are  disposed  to  inquire 
what  they  shall  do  to  he  saved? 

As  to  the  general  manner  in  which  we  are  to  address  the  mire- 
generate  ;  we  learn  from  the  example  of  the  prophets,  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  that  we  are  to  instruct  them  in  the  truths  of 
religion ;  that  we  are  to  warn  them  of  their  guilt  and  danger ; 
that  we  are  to  hold  up  before  them  both  the  mercies  and  terrors 
of  the  Lord,  and  by  all  the  means  which  God  has  appointed,  to 
persuade  them  to  attend  to  the  things  which  belong  to  their 
peace. 

But  my  remarks  will  relate  particularly  to  the  case  of  tiiose, 
who  are  disposed  to  inquire,  what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved. 

And  here  I  remark,  firsts  that  God  has  not  left  us  to  frame  an 
answer  by  our  own  wisdom,  but  has  furnished  an  answer  for  us  in 
his  holy  word.  He  has  laid  down  a  rule  of  duty,  perfect  and  ui^ 
alterable.  And  our  business,  as  ambassadors  of  Christ,  is,  to 
make  known  that  rule  to  our  fellow  men.  In  regard  to  every 
part  of  their  conduct,  we  must  give  them  the  directions  which  are 
contained  in  the  word  of  God.  The  sum  of  the  moral  law  is,  that 
wa  ahould  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  our- 
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selves.  These  two  comprehensive  precepts  are  to  be  earnestly 
inculcated  upon  all  human  beings  —  inculcated  without  any  abate- 
ment on  account  of  their  degeneracy.  The  same  as  to  the  gospel. 
The  message  of  mercy  which  it  contains,  and  its  directions  how  to 
obtain  the  blessings  proffered,  we  must  faithfully  proclaim  to  all 
men.  The  peculiar  commands  of  the  gospel  belong  appropriately 
to  men  as  sinners  ;  they  belong  to  them  because  they  are  sinners. 
Here  our  work  is  marked  out  for  us  with  great  plainness.  We 
are  to  address  the  gracious  offers  of  the  gospel  to  those  who  are 
living  in  sin,  and  to  persuade  them  to  repent  and  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  they  may  be  saved. 

Consider  now,  that  a  compliance  with  the  commands  of  the  law 
and  the  gospel,  is  an  exercise  of  holiness.  The  best  idea  we  can 
form  of  holiness  is  the  idea  of  that  supreme  love  to  God,  and  that 
impartial  love  to  our  neighbor,  which  the  law  requires.  And  obe- 
dience to  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel  is  as  truly  an  exercise  of 
holiness,  as  obedience  to  the  law.  To  repent  is  to  turn  from 
transgression  and  to  begin  to  obey  the  divine  law ;  it  is  to  begin  to 
be  holy.  To  believe  in  Christ,  is  to  believe  in  a  holy  Saviour, 
implying  love  to  his  character,  and  subjection  to  his  authority. 
The  commands  of  the  law  and  of  the  gospel  are  all  perfectly  just 
and  reasonable.  And  what  can  be  more  suitable,  than  to  exhort 
and  urge  sinners  to  do  what  is  just  and  reasonable  ;  and  especially 
as  their  compliance  with  these  reasonable  commands  is  indispensa- 
ble to  their  salvation.  To  repent  and  believe  is  required  as  the 
condition,  on  our  part,  of  forgiveness  and  eternal  life.  If  the 
commands  of  God  are  just  and  good  —  if  he  deserves  our  love 
and  service  —  if  sin  is  hateful  and  destructive,  and  salvation  de- 
sirable and  precious  —  and  if  Christ  is  an  all-sufficient  Saviour 
and  worthy  of  our  confidence  ;  then  we  should  exhort  and  beseech 
sinners  to  repent  and  believe,  and  to  do  it  immediately.  To  say, 
that  this  is  not  their  duty  now,  is  to  say,  that  the  commands  of 
God  are  not  now  just  and  reasonable,  and  therefore  that  we  are 
not  to  enjoin  it  upon  sinners  as  a  present  duty  to  obey. 

This  introduces  my 

Second  remark^  namely,  that  when  treating  with  sinners  in  re- 
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gard  to  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved^  we  should  take  eare  not  to 
substitute  any  other  directions  in  t/ie  place  of  those  which  God  has 
given  in  his  word.  Directions  are  sometimes  given  which  do  not 
require  and  are  not  intended  to  require  any  thing  morally  right 
and  acceptable  to  God,  but  which  enjoin  something  else  in  the  place 
of  repentance,  something  intended  to  be  preparatory  to  it,  such  as 
attention  to  external  means,  and  those  serious  endeavors  and 
prayers  which  fall  short  of  the  beginning  of  holiness.  My  posi- 
tion is,  that  when  sinners  inquire  what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved, 
or  when  we  direct  them  what  to  do  in  order  to  salvation,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  substitute  any  directions  of  our  own  in  place  of 
those  which  God  has  given  in  his  word. 

One  reason  for  this  is,  that  such  directions  would  interfere  with 
the  commands  of  God.  These  commands  reqnire  repentance, 
£Euth  and  love,  which  are  holy  exercises.  These  holy  exercises 
are  the  duty,  the  immediate  duty  of  all  sinners,  duly  instructed, 
and  ought  to  occupy  their  minds  at  the  present  time.  Now  if 
jou  direct  them  to  other  exercises  different  from  these,  and  en- 
tirely wanting  in  holiness,  you  do  certainly  interfere  with  the  com- 
mands of  God.  It  is  impossible  for  those  whom  you  address,  to 
observe  your  directions,  which  require  what  is  not  holy,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  observe  the  divine  commands,  which  require  holiness. 
It  is  clear  then,  that  such  directions  as  you  give,  interfere  with 
the  authority  of  God.  For  no  one  can  follow  them  without  neg- 
lecting for  the  time  to  obey  God. 

Again.  .These  inferior  directions  have  a  tendency  to  hinder  the 
conversion  of  sinners.  For  so  long  as  they  satisfy  themselves 
with  observing  such  directions,  they  keep  themselves  in  an  uncon- 
verted state ;  for  the  directions  enjoin  nothing  but  unregenerate 
doings.  And  how  can  any  one  repent,  while  he  is  occupied  in 
doing  that  which  is  not  repentance  ?  How  can  he  believe,  while 
he  puts  forth  those  exercises  only,  which  are  destitute  of  faith  ? 
To  obtain  salvation,  the  sinner  must  go  beyond  these  defective  di- 
rections, must  rise  above  these  unregenerate  exercises,  and  attain 
to  those  which  constitute  a  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
gospel.    And  why  should  we  dolanything  to  hinder  or  delay  this  ? 
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Bat  I  must  saj  further,  that  the  directions  under  consideration 
not  only  tend  to  hinder  or  delay  conversion,  but  may  entirely 
prevent  it.  An  unregenerate  man,  deeply  affected  with  the  sol- 
emn truths  which  you  delivered  to  him  on  the  Sabbath,  comes  to 
you  in  the  evening,  and  asks  you,  what  he  shall  do  to  be  saved. 
You  direct  him  to  exercises  which  fall  short  of  repentance  and 
fiuth  —  exercises  which  he  may  have  while  he  remains  an  enemy 
to  (jod.  He  complies  with  your  durections,  but  dies  before  the 
return  of  the  Lord's  day.  He  inquired  for  the  way  of  salvation  ; 
he  followed  your  directions,  but  failed  of  obtaining  salvation. 
You  may  say,  —  if  you  had  faithfully  exhorted  him  to  repent  and 
believe,  he  might  still  have  neglected  to  comply,  and  so  failed  of 
salvation.  True  ;  he  might  have  done  so.  But  that  would  have 
been  Mb  fault,  not  yours.  If  however  he  had  opened  his  heart  to 
instruction,  and  complied  with  the  Scriptural  directions  you  gave 
him,  he  would  have  been  saved.  This  is  sufficient  to  settie  the 
point  before  us.  Shall  we  ^ve  directions  which,  if  followed,  will 
secure  salvation  ?  Or  shall  we  give  those  which,  so  long  as  they 
are  followed,  will  fail  of  securing  salvation  ?  Which  of  these  pro- 
ceedings is  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  most  salutary 
in  its  tendency  ? 

In  regard  to  the  instructions  which  I  have  animadverted  upon, 
there  is  a  general  consideration  which  weighs  much  in  my  mind ; 
namely ;  that  all  the  good  ends  which  are  aimed  at  by  those  who 
give  them,  may  be  accomplished  more  certainly  and  fully  by  those 
directions,  which  are  strictly  conformed  to  Scripture. 

They  who  direct  the  sinner  to  exercises  which  fall  short  of  holi- 
ness, do  it  in  order  to  keep  up  and  increase  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  religion  ;  to  rouse  him  to  more  serious  efforts  ;  to  lead 
him  on  to  better  views  of  divine  truth,  and  to  a  deeper  conviction 
that  he  is  depraved  and  lost ;  and  thus  to  prepare  him  to  receive 
salvation  as  an  unmerited  favor,  and  to  give  the  glory  of  it  to  God 
alone.  These  are  indeed  exceedingly  important  ends ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances  they  are,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  promoted  in  some  measure  by  means  of  the  direc- 
tions referred  to.     What  I  maintain  is,  that  they  may  be  promoted 
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more  certainly  and  in  a  higher  degree  bj  those  directions,  which 
exactly  correspond  with  the  inspired  standard. 

The  directions  for  which  I  contend,  are  the  unalterable  requisi- 
tions of  the  law  and  the  gospel  — :  requisitions  which  are  perfectly 
reasonable,  just  and  good,  and  which  exhibit  the  true  standard  of 
human  duty.  Now  if  the  mind  of  the  sinner  is  duly  fixed  upon 
this  divine  standard,  he  must  attain  to  a  clearer  view  of  his  obli- 
gations and  the  guilt  of  disobedience,  than  if  he  were  led  to  con- 
template a  lower  standard,  —  a  standard  to  which  he  might 
conform  without  hohness.  If  you  would  produce  in  the  sinner  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  desperate  wickedness  of  his  heart,  of  the 
evil  of  impenitence  and  unbelief,  and  the  inexcusable  criminalify 
of  remaining  in  a  state  of  enmity  against  God,  you  must  lead  him 
to  dwell,  in  serious  contemplation,  upon  the  holy  requirements  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  must  urge  upon  his  conscience  his  perfect 
obligation  to  an  immediate  cconpliance.  He  will  naturally  measure 
his  obligations,  and,  of  course,  his  guilt,  by  the  requisitions  incul- 
cated upon  him  by  those  who  speak  to  him  in  the  name  of  God. 
If  those  requisitions  are  diflferent  from  the  requisitions  of  God's 
word  —  if  you  direct  him  to  those  doings  which  fall  short  of  holi- 
ness, and  if  he  receives  your  directions  as  of  divine  authority, 
and  judges  himself  by  them,  the  natural  consequence  will  be,  that 
he  will  consider  iTimself  excusable  for  the  want  of  holiness.  K  he 
does  in  any  considerable  degree,  follow  your  directions,  he  will 
satisfy  himself  that  he  has  done  his  duty  ;  and  though  still  impen- 
itent and  unsanctified,  will  think  favorably  of  his  state.  Where- 
as, if  he  were  led  to  measure  his  obhgation  and  his  guilt  by  the 
right  standard,  he  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  his  favorable 
opinion  of  himself  and  adopt  a  very  humiliating  view  of  his  own 
heart  and  life. 

It  is  moreover  obvious,  that  the  sinner  who  fixes  his  eye  upon 
the  high  and  perfect  standard  of  duty  which  the  Scriptures  pre- 
sent before  him,  and  who  thus  attains  to  a  deep  conviction  of  his 
depravity,  guilt  and  danger,  will  ordinarily  be  excited  to  more 
strenuous  efforts,  than  one  whose  conviction  is  less  deep  and 
Uiorough.     The  method  then  which  I  recoomaend  has,  even  in  this 
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respect,  an  advantage  above  the  other.  With  a  moderate  and  defect- 
ive conviction,  a  sinner  may  be  roused  to  some  serious  endeavors  to 
better  his  condition.  But  his  endeavors  will  be  more  earnest  and 
intense  in  proportion  as  he  has  a  clearer  apprehension  of  his  guilt 
and  wretchedness.  When  a  sinner  turns  his  thoughts  undivid- 
edly  upon  the  demands  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  upon  the 
justice  of  those  demands,  when  he  has  a  decided  impression  that 
he  is  really  bound  in  duty  to  repent  and  turn  from  sin,  and  that 
immediately  ;  to  believe  in  Christ  and  become  holy  without  delay 
—  with  this  impression,  he  will  be  waked  up  to  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  How  infe- 
rior in  point  of  seriousness  and  intensity  must  be  the  efforts  of 
(me,  whoso  mind  is  turned  off  from  the  high  claims  of  the  law 
and  the  gospel,  and  who  contents  himself  with  those  directions 
which  require  nothing  above  the  reach  of  unregeneracy  !  Those 
evangelical  ministers  and  writers,  wiio  give  the  defective  direc- 
tions against  which  I  object,  regard  the  efforts  which  they  may 
induce  the  sinner  to  make,  as  preparatory  to  that  more  thorough 
conviction  of  guilt  and  ruin,  which  is  generally  followed  by  the 
special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  bringing  the  sinner  to  faith 
in  Christ  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  life.  The  importance 
of  such  conviction  must  not  be  overlooked.  And  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  God  generally  accomplishes  it  previously  to  the 
manifestation  of  his  mercy  in  the  renewal  of  the  heart ;  and  that 
he  thus  effectually  teaches  his  people  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  life,  that  salvation  is  wholly  of  God.  And  what  I 
maintain  is,  that  those  instructions  and  directions  which  explain 
and  inculcate  the  holy  requisitions  of  the  law  and  the  gospel  are, 
under  God,  far  better  suited  to  accomplish  this  preparatory  work 
of  growing  seriousness  and  finally  of  thorough  conviction,  than 
those  directions  which  take  lower  ground.  The  preparatory  work 
intended  implies  that  the  high  and  holy  requirements  of  the  law 
and  gospel  are  seen  and  felt  to  be  perfectly  just  and  right,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  instantly  complied  with.  And  there  are  no 
means  by  which  we  can  so  reasonably  hope  to  bring  sinners  to 
see  and  feel  this,  as  by  clearly  explaining  to  them  and  laboring  to 
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impress  on  their  consciences  and  hearts,  the  verj  demands  which 
a  holj  and  merciful  God  makes  upon  them.  Suppose  again,  that 
jou  direct  them  to  other  duties,  so  called  —  duties  which  implj 
no  repentance,  no  faith,  no  love.  And  suppose  they  do  those 
duties,  as  you  direct.  What  then  ?  Why,  the  very  fact  that 
they  have  faithfully  followed  your  directions,  will  tend  to  beget 
within  them  self-complacent  thoughts,  and  a  hope  of  obtaining 
salvation  by  their  own  unsanctified  doings,  and  thus  to  keep  them . 
from  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  have  destroyed  them- 
selves, and  that  salvation  is  of  God.  And  to  make  the  best  of 
it,  if  the  thing  stops  here,  certain  ruin  will  be  the  consequence. 
If  you  would  do  any  thing  to  purpose  with  sinners  in  the  state 
above  mentioned,  you  must  go  over  the  whole  ground  agsdn,  and 
give  them  instruction  according  to  the  inspired  standard.  You  must 
plainly  inform  them,  that  all  their  feelings  and  endeavors,  while 
impenitent,  will  avail  nothing.  You  must  show  them,  that  a  holy 
God  requires  repentance,  faith,  and  love,  and  must  enforce  these 
reasonable  duties  upon  them  by  the  most  weighty  sanctions. 
That  is,  you  must  do  in  the  end  what  should  have  been  done  be- 
fore ;  and  you  must  do  it  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  much 
to  undo  which  has  resulted  from  your  previous  directions ;  under 
the  disadvantage  too  of  an  apparent  inconsistency.  For  when 
you  come  to  pursue  the  course  last  mentioned,  will  not  the  sinner 
who  has  been  following  your  previous  directions,  be  very  apt  to 
think  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon  by  unauthorized  representa- 
tions, and  to  ask  why  you  did  not  tell  him  before  that  God  really 
required  of  him  immediate  repentance  and  faith,  and  that  these 
requisitions  were  entirely  just,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  cordial 
compliance  could  be  acceptable  to  God,  or  entitle  him  to  salvation  ? 
May  he  not  say,  that,  while  he  was  conforming  to  your  instruc- 
tions, he  verily  thought  he  was  doing  what  was  right ;  that  he 
could  not  suppose  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  would  direct  him 
to  any  thing  which  would  not  be  acceptable  to  God,  particularly 
on  a  subject  so  momentous  as  the  salvation  of  the  soul ;  but  that 
he  now  finds  that  he  has  been  mistaken  —  that  all  he  has  done  is 
nothing,  and  that  his  immediate  and  imperative  duty  is  to  repent 
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and  believe  in  Christ  ?  He  asks,  why  he  was  not  informed  of  all 
tins  before ;  or,  if  it  was  in  any  manner  signified  to  him,  why  his 
mind  was  diverted  from  it  by  directions  of  so  diflferent  a  character. 
Here  is  the  difficulty.  Such  a  double  course  creates  confusion. 
It  divides  the  attention  of  the  sinner ;  misguides  his  conscience ; 
blunts  the  edge  of  divine  truth ;  excites  delusive  expectations, 
and  prevents  that  full  conviction  of  the  righteous  claims  of  Grod, 
which  prepares  the  way  for  cordial  faith  and  obedience. 

It  has,  I  trust,  been  made  sufficientiy  evident,  that  all  the  de- 
sirable ends  aimed  at  by  those  who  give  a  sinner  the  lower  class 
of  directions  under  consideration,  may  be  accomplished  more  cer- 
tainly and  in  a  higher  degree  by  simply  explaining  and  earnestly 
inculcating  the  just  and  holy  requisitions  of  God's  word.  So  that 
a  careful  observance  of  the  principle  which  I  have  advocated,  in- 
stead of  occaaoning  any  loss  of  what  is  desirable,  will  be  attended 
with  gain. 

The  mode  of  addressing  sinners  which  I  have  recommended  is 
exceedingly  plain  and  simple^  and  yet  has  the  advantage  of  ffreat 
variety  ;  and  on  all  these  accounts  it  is  adapted  to  the  different 
characters  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  we  are  called  to 
instruct. 

The  divine  requisitions  are  plain  ;  and  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  cannot  fail  to  understand  them,  except  through  their 
own  fault.  They  are  also  nmple.  Though  many  in  number,  they 
all  enjoin  upon  us  substantially  the  same  thing,  that  is,  holiness. 
But  the  directions  of  Scripture  have  a  remarkable  variety  —  a 
variety  which  is  suited  to  all  the  characters  and  circumstances  of 
men,  and  which  gives  room  for  all  possible  forms  of  awakening, 
impressive  and  melting  address  from  the  ministers  of  Christ. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  appear  to  have 
done,  that  what  I  have  called  the  simple  directions  of  Scripture, 
begin  and  end  with  the  repetition  of  the  words,  submit,  repentj 
hdieve.  The  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  apostles  and  prophets  address 
themselves  to  anners  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  forms; 
sometimes  in  the  way  of  direct  requisition,  sometimes  in 
the  way  of  expostulation,  persuasion,  and  intreaty;    and   un- 
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der  each  of  these  heads  there  is  a  striking  variety.  This  is 
speciallj  true  with  the  Scripture  directions  as  to  duty.  The  most 
general  and  comprehensive  of  these  is  the  call  to  repent  and 
beUeve.  But  the  Scriptures  are  not  restricted  to  these  forms. 
They  require  sinners  to  consider  their  ways,  to  receive  instruction, 
to  turn  from  their  evil  courses,  to  abandon  their  sins,  to  cease  to  do 
evil  and  learn  to  do  well,  to  cleanse  tiieir  hands  and  purify  their 
hearts,  to  pray,  to  call  upon  God,  to  seek  the  Lord,  to  look  unto 
Jesus,  etc.  Let  any  one  examine  the  first  and  the  fifty-fifth 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  other  similar  portions  of  the  word  of  God, 
aad  see  what  various  commands,  exhortations,  warnings  and  in- 
treaties  they  exhibit,  and  what  a  storehouse  they  contain  for  the 
use  of  religious  teachers. 

But  it  is  still  true,  that  when  the  sacred  writers  give  us  an 
account  of  the  instructions  and  directions  which  were  addressed 
to  sumers,  they  do  it  in  a  very'  summary  way.  How  brief,  for 
example,  is  their  description  of  the  preaching  of  John  Bap- 
tist, and  of  Jesus !  "  They  preached,  saying,  repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Again,  it  is  said  of  Jesus,  that 
^^  he  preached,  saying,  the  time  is  fulfilled  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand  :  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel."  During 
Christ's  ministry,  he  sent  out  the  twelve  apostles;  and  it  is 
merely  said,  "  they  preached  that  men  should  repent."  Jesus 
represents  it  as  the  object  of  his  advent,  ^^  to  call  sinners  to 
repentance."  And  Paul  describes  his  preaching  at  Ephesns 
merely  by  saying,  that  he  "  testified  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks 
repentance  towards  God  and  faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
And  when  sinners  inquired  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved,  the 
apostles  directed  them  to  believe  in  Christ.  But  the  preaching 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles  was  not  made  up  of  these  brief  expres- 
nons  merely,  but  extended  to  all  the  counsel  of  God,  to  all  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  religion.  They  preached  repentance. 
But  in  preaching  repentance,  they  doubtless  explained  the  ma- 
ture and  necessity  of  repentance,  and  urged  the  various  consid- 
erations which  were  suited  to  influence  sinners  to  repent.  And 
when  they  directed  men  to  believe  the  gospel,  they  set  fortii 
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the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  They  showed  that  man  is  a  sinner, 
and  Christ  the  only  Saviour,  and  that  a  cleaving  to  him  in  faith 
and  obedience  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  forgiveness  and  eternal 
life.  The  same  is  ta-ae  in  other  cases.  There  is  then  a  wide  field 
open  before  us  ;  a  rich  variety  of  truths  which  we  are  to  teach. 
But  whatever  we  do  in  the  various  branches  of  instruction,  it 
must  be  our  constant  endeavor  to  bring  men  to  comply  with  the 
requiffltions  of  the  gospel.  If  men  are  ignorant,  we  must  labor 
to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  truth  —  must  teach  them  the 
character  and  law  of  God,  and  their  own  depravity  and  guilt. 
We  must  teach  tiiem  the  necessity  of  being  bom  of  the  Spirit. 
We  must  preach  Christ  to  them,  and  set  him  forth  in  all  his  per- 
fections, offices  and  blessings.  We  must  announce  to  them,  in 
Grod's  name,  the  commands  of  the  gospel  and  exhort  them  to  a 
cordial  obedience,  as  the  only  thing  which  can  be  acceptable  to 
God  and  secure  their  salvation.  We  must  press  immediate  obedi- 
ence to  the  calls  of  the  gospel,  as  altogether  reasonable,  as  the 
work  which  they  are  sacredly  bound  to  do  without  delay,  and  which 
they  cannot  neglect  a  single  moment,  without  augmenting  their 
guilt.  We  must  show  them  that  they  have  no  excuse  for  the 
least  postponement ;  that  reason,  and  conscience,  the  authority  of 
God  and  their  own  eternal  welfare  require  them  to  submit  to 
Christ  and  receive  his  gracious  oflfers  now.  We  must  show  them, 
that  delaying  repentance,  or  substituting  any  thing  else  in  its 
place,  is  rebellion ;  that  Gt)d  deserves  their  supreme  love,  and 
deserves  it  now ;  that  sin  deserves  their  unmingled  abhorrence, 
and  deserves  it  now  ;  that  Christ  is  an  all-sufficient  and  glorious 
Saviour,  and  is  worthy  of  their  cordial  trust  and  obedience,  and 
is  worthy  of  it  now.  And  whether  we  exhort  them  to  repent,  to 
behove,  or  to  pray — to  read  or  to  hear,  or  to  do  anything  else 
which  God  requires,  we  must  exhort  them  to  do  it  08  God  requires 
— to  do  it  from  the  heart,  and  with  a  real  desire  for  spiritual 
blessings. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  mode  of  addressing  sinners  which  I  have 
thus  freely  recommended,  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  direct- 
ly and  entirely  approved  by  conscience,  than  any  other.     There 
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18  nothing  which   rational  beings  look   upon  with  8o  ready  and 
decided  an  approbation,  and  feel  to  be  so  obligatory  upon  them, 
as  supreme  love  to  one  who  is  supremely  excellent  and  amiable, 
confidence  in  one  who  is  infinitely  powerful  and  good,  and  obedience 
to  one  who  has  a  rightful  authority  over  them.     If  you  urge  these 
high  and  sacred  duties,  you  have  conscience  on  your  side.     And 
you  have  a  stronger  decision  of  conscience  in  favor  of  what  you 
teach,  than  if  you  take  lower  ground,  and  inculcate  inferior  duties. 
Suppose,  for  example,  you  merely  tell  sinners,  it  is  their  duty  to  at- 
tend public  worship,  and  listen  to  the  instructions  of  the  Sanctuary. 
It  is  very  possible  they  may  doubt  this,  as  it  is  an  external  service, 
and  becomes  a  duty  only  in  subserviency  to  a  higher  object.     To 
convince   them  of  their  obligation  to  attend   public  worship,  yoo 
may  find  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  principles  of  superior  clear- 
ness and  force,  such   as  the   reverence  they  should  feel  for  tiie 
authority  of  God,  and  the  ready  submission  they  owe  to  whaterer 
he  commands  or  appoints ;  the  worth  of  salvation,  and  the  conneo- 
tion  it  has  with  the  instructions  and  prayers  of  the  Sanctuary,  and 
other  principles  of  like  kind.     In  order  to  persuade  them  of  their 
obligation  to  observe  the  institution  and  perform  the  outward  ser- 
vice above  mentioned,  you  must  impress  upon  them  tiiese  more 
edmple  and  original  principles  and  these  more  obvious  and  certain 
obligations.     The  former  obligation,  when  admitted  by  them,  is  a 
secondary  obligation,  and  has  far  less  power  over  tiie  moral  facul- 
ties, than  a  primary  obligation.     However  they  may  dispose  of  the 
fonner,  they  cannot  evade  the  latter.     Ask  them,  is  it  not  your 
duty  to  love  and  adore  the  God  who  made  you  and  who  possesses 
all  possible  perfection  ?     Is  it  not  your  duty  to  be  grateful  for  his 
constant  kindness  ?     Is  it  not  right  for  you  to  take  care  of  your 
own  immortal  soul,  and  to  commit  it  to  him  who  is  able  to  save  f 
Ought  you  not  to  repent  of  sin,  and  to  obey  the  commands  of  a 
wise  and  benevolent  Sovereign  ?     Every  one  who  is  honest,  will 
answer,  yes.     It  is  an  obligation  which  cannot  be  evaded  —  an 
obligation  wluch   is   obvious,  and  sacred,  and   immutable.     Keep 
the  sinner's  attention  undividedly  to  this,  and  his  conscience  will 
spei^  to  him  so  plainly  and  so  loudly  that  he  must  hear ;  and  if 
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he  refuses  to  submit,  it  will  utter  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
which  will  fill  his  guilty  soul  with  terror. 

But  here  a  question  may  arise  m  your  minds :  —  Do  not  the 
Scriptures  furnish  examples  of  that  mode  of  addressing  sinners 
which  has  here  been  represented  as  unscriptural  ?  Are  they  not 
called  upon  to  seek  after  Grod,  to  strive,  to  ask,  to  pray,  etc.  ? 
I  answer,  yes.  But  it  is  evident  that  these  are  only  so  many 
ways  of  setting  forth  the  proper  exercises  of  the  penitent  and  con- 
trite. When  God  in  his  word  requires  these  exercises,  he  most 
certainly  requires  that  they  should  be  performed  in  some  specific 
manner  —  either  with  a  penitent  heart,  or  an  impenitent  —  either 
with  love  to  holiness,  or  with  love  to  sin.  If  we  say  that  in  the 
texts  referred  to,  Grod  requires  exercises  which  are  without  any 
degree  of  holiness,  and  which  proceed  from  an  impenitent,  unre- 
newed heart ;  then  we  have  the  strange  fact  to  dispose  of,  that 
sinners  may  render  an  acceptable  service  to  God  without  any 
degree  of  holiness;  —  for  doubtless  God  will  accept  just  such 
service  as  he  requires ;  and  so  unconverted  men,  retaining  Iheir 
nnbeUeving,  impenitent  heart,  may  perform  a  service  which  Grod 
requires  and  will  accept.  How  then  is  it  true,  that  without  faith 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  and  that  all  unbelievers  are  under 
condemnation  ? 

Do  you  say,  that  Gt)d  requires  these  things  of  sinners  without 
determining  how  they  are  to  be  done  ?  But  if  Gt)d  has  not  de- 
termined this,  who  shall  determine  it  ?  And  how  can  it  be  known^ 
whether  sinners  truly  obey,  or  not  ?  And  it  will  be  natural  to 
ask,  why  God  has  not  determined  in  what  manner  the  things 
required  of  sinners  shall  be  performed,  that  is,  with  what  feelings 
of  heart  he  would  have  sinners  seek,  and  strive,  and  pray.  Is  it 
a  matter  of  indifference  with  him  who  looketh  on  the  heart,  wheth^ 
er  sinners  strive  and  pray  with  right  feelings  of  heart,  or  not  ? 
And  if  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  with  God,  whether  men  strive 
and  pray  with  right  feelings,  or  not — from  love  to  him,  or  from 
an  opposite  motive ;  then  what  becomes  of  the  first  and  great 
command,  which  requires  all  men  to  love  God  supremely  ?  Is  it 
disannulled  ?    And  if  it  is  disannulled  —  if  mnners  are  released 
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from  all  obligation  to  obey  it ;  I  ask  why  they  are  released  ?  Is 
it  because  they  are  sinners,  and  are  not  disposed  to  obey  ?  And 
are  they,  for  the  same  reason,  released  from  their  obligation  to 
obey  all  the  other  divine  commands  ?  The  general  current  of 
Scripture  precepts,  and  the  holy  character  of  Ood,  make  it 
evident,  that  when  he  requires  sinners  to  seek,  to  strive,  to  pray, 
he  requires  them  to  do  it  with  sincerity  of  heart,  with  faith  in 
Christ,  and  with  a  real  love  to  the  salvation  which  they  seek,  and 
that  he  cannot  accept  them  on  any  other  terms.  Seeking  afiet 
Ghd  is  a  Scripture  phrase,  which  denotes  a  cordial  desire  after 
God  as  the  chief  good,  and  a  serious  use  of  the  means  which  he 
has  appointed  for  obtaining  his  favor.  The  phrase  is  often  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  great  business  of  good  men  through  life. 
Their  piety  is  a  constant  seeking  after  God.  And  when  sinners 
are  required  to  seek  after  Grod,  they  are  required  to  commence  a 
life  of  piety.  And  the  promise  is,  that  they  shall  find  him,  if 
fhey  seek  him  with  the  whole  heart. 

The  same  as  to  striving.  Jesus  said,  '^  Strive  to  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate."  He  meant  to  direct  to  efforts  which  would  be 
successful,  as  appears  from  what  he  immediately  adds ;  '^  for  many 
I  say  unto  you  shall  seek  to  enter  in  and  shall  not  be  able."  He 
thus  showed  that  everything  depended  on  the  kind  of  efibrte 
which  he  enjoined,  as  other  eflbrts  would  fail  of  success.  '^  If  a 
man  starive  for  masteries,"  says  an  Apostle, "  yet  is  he  not  crown- 
ed, except  he  strive  lawfully."  And  he  speaks  of  Christians  as 
"  striving  in  their  prayers."  And  in  reference  to  the  work  of  his 
apostleship,  he  speaks  of  himself  ^'  as  striving  according  to  the 
divine  power  which  worked  in  him  mightily. '  Striving  in  Scrip- 
tare  use  denotes  great  earnestness  —  intense  effort  in  the  work  of 
religion. 

The  passage  in  which  Christ  required  men  to  ask,  that  they 
might  receive,  and  to  knock  that  it  might  be  opened  unto  them^ 
must  be  understood  in  the  same  sense.  They  are  required  to 
ask  for  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  with  importunity,  and  from  a 
^cere  desire  to  obtain  that  unspeakable  good.  To  whom,  but  to 
those  who  ask  with  a  pemtent,  believing  heart,  has  (jod  promised 
to  give  that  precious  blessing  ? 
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As  to  prayer,  God  does  indeed  require  it  of  all  men.  But 
what  is  the  prayer  which  he  requires  ?  It  is  prayer  offered  up 
in  faith.  ^^  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and 
ihat  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  who  diligently  seek  him."  It 
must  be  offered  up  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  with  a  hearty 
reliance  upon  him  as  a  Saviour.  It  must  be  attended  with  repen- 
tance and  confession,  and  with  a  disposition  to  do  the  will  of 
God.  Such,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  must  be  the  prayer 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  secure  a  gracious 
answer.  If  any  one  who  prays  is  destitute  of  faith  ;  if  he  is  not 
penitent  and  contrite  ;  if  he  has  not,  in  some  measure,  a  heart  to 
do  the  will  of  God  ;  his  prayer  is  an  abomination.  While,  then, 
we  earnestly  exhort  sinners  to  pra}'^,  we  must  not  leave  them  to 
dunk,  diat  the  prayer  of  those  who  have  no ,  repentance  or  f^th 
and  who  regard  iniquity  in  their  heart,  will  secure  the  blessings 
of  salvation.  We  must  faithfully  teach  them,  that  it  is  a  most 
reasonable  and  indispensable  duty  to  pray,  and  to  pray  as  God 
requires. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  word  of  God  will  convince  you, 
thttb  his  commands  are  all  harmonious,  and  that  there  is  no  one  of 
them  which,  taken  according  to  its  true  intent,  does  not  require  a 
penitent,  obedient  heart.  If  we  should  take  different  ground, 
and  represent  that  any  feelings,  desires,  endeavors,  or  prayers 
will  be  acceptable  to  God  and  secure  spiritual  blessings,  without 
repentance,  faith,  or  love  ;  we  should  do  what  would  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  holiness  of  God,  and  with  the  just  and  immutable 
teachings  of  his  word. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject, 
because  I  deem  it  of  great  importance,  both  as  it  relates  to  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  men.  In  itself,  it 
would  seem  to  be  encumbered  with  no  special  diflSculty.  The 
practice  of  inspired  men,  in  directing  sinners  how  to  obtain  salva- 
tion, is  perfectly  plain  and  satisfactory.  But  it  has  been  involved 
in  obscurity  by  the  subtle  objections  of  an  unhumbled,  self-justi- 
fying heart,  and  I  must  say  too,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  treated  by  some  gospel  ministers,  who  have  appeared  to 
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think  that  the  high  commands  of  God  must,  in  some  way,  be  so 
modified,  that  sinners  may  perform  an  acceptable  service,  for  a 
time  at  least,  without  either  repentance  or  faith.  Against  this 
mistake  we  ought  to  guard,  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  our 
instructions,  and  scrupulously  to  follow  our  infallible  guide.  We 
must  never  forget,  that  God  himself  has  informed  us  what  he 
requires  of  sinners  as  necessary  to  salvation,  and  what  directions 
we  are  to  give  them.  The  duty  assigned  to  us  is  to  declare  and 
explain  his  requirements,  and,  by  proper  motives, '  to  enforce 
them ;  to  persuade  sinners  to  do  just  what  God  commands,  and 
what  a  faithful  conscience  and  a  just  regard  to  their  own  eternal 
interest  require  —  always  taking  part  with  God,  vindicating  the 
righteousness  and  goodness  of  all  his  requirements,  and  exposing 
the  wickedness  and  inexcusableness  of  sinners  in  refusing  a  cordial 
obedience. 

But  you  may  ask,  why  the  manner  of  addressing  smncrs  which 
I  have  represented  as  unscriptural,  has  not  been  more  notoriously 
hurtful  in  its  effects  ;  especially  why  some  of  those  ministers,  who 
have  adopted  it,  have  preached  with  so  much  success. 

I  grant  that  some  of  the  most  faithful  and  successful  ministers 
have  done,  in  part,  what  I  regard  as  unscriptural ;  I  say,  in  part. 
They  have  prescribed  to  sinners,  as  duties,  a  class  of  exercises 
which  imply  neither  repentance  nor  faith,  and  have  made  much 
of  these  duties,  as  preparatory  to  a  saving  conversion.  Now  if 
they  had  contented  themselves  with  inculcating  these  unregene- 
rate  doings,  and  had  neglected  to  enforce  the  high  demands  of 
God  in  the  law  and  in  the  gospel,  the  results  must  have  been 
deplorable  indeed.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case.  For  though 
they  have  directed  sinners  to  do  a  variety  of  things,  which  imply 
no  repentance  or  faith,  they  have  not  stopped  here,  but  have 
inculcated  the  highest  claims  of  the  law  and  the  gospel  as  per- 
fectly righteous  and  perfectly  obligatory,  and  have  exhorted  and 
entreated  sinners  to  comply  with  them,  and  to  comply  with  them 
immediately,  that  is,  at  the  very  time,  when,  according  to  the 
lower  set  of  directions,  the  persons  addressed  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  exercises  of  a  very  different  kind.     The  two  modes  of 
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address  are  plainly  inconsistent  widi  each  other,  as  it  is  impossible 
fiv  anj  person  to  comply  truly  with  one  of  these  classes  of  direc- 
tions, without  for  the  .time  neglecting  the  other.  But  notwithr 
standing  this  inconfflstency,  which  is  generally  passed  by  without 
being  much  thought  of,  Ihe  instructions  of  such  ministers,  taken 
together,  hare  been  productive  of  very  salutary  effects.  The  ten- 
dency of  what  is  unscriptural  has  been  counteracted  or  neutralized 
by  the  greater  proportion  of  what  is  Scriptural.  The  high  claims 
of  the  law  and  the  gospel  which  are  held  forth,  may  have  a  para- 
mount influence  over  the  minds  of  sinners,  and  may  rsdse  them 
above  the  danger  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  exposed  by 
the  lower  directions  given.  It  is  the  amount  of  truth  which  pro- 
duces the  result.  The  inconsiderable  portion  of  error  which  is 
intermingled,  though  in  itself  of  bad  tendency,  does  not  prevent, 
&ough  it  may  diminish,  the  good  effect  of  the  great  body  of 
truth.  Were  it  not  for  this  happy  circumstance  —  which  we  owe 
to  the  forbearance  and  mercy  of  Qoi  —  no  human  instructions 
would  be  safe,  because  no  human  instructions  can  be  supposed  to 
contain  pure  truth,  free  from  all  mixture  of  error. 

In  the  way  of  objection  against  what  I  have  advanced,  it  may 
be  said,  that  sinners,  in  their  depraved  and  unregenerate  state, 
are  incapable  of  complying  with  the  higher  class  of  directions 
above  mentioned,  and  that  it  would  seem  expedient  to  prescribe 
such  exercises  as  are  within  the  reach  of  the  unregenerate  mind. 
In  reply  to  this,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  repeat  what  has  been 
su^ested  in  previous  Lectures,  that  the  depravity  of  men  is  not 
such  as  to  interfere  with  their  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  com- 
mands ;  and  to  refer  to  the  example  of  inspired  teachers,  who 
uniformly  addressed  to  sinners,  however  depraved,  the  unqualified 
demands  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and,  in  the  name  of  God, 
required  of  them  an  immediate  compliance.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
the  ministers  of  Christ  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  those  who  were 
divinely  comnussiooed  to  declare  the  counsel  of  God. 

I  shall  notice  one  more  argument  which  has  been  used  in  favor  of 
the  lower  class  of  directions  to  sinners,  namely,  that  God  actually 
uses  unregenerate  doings,  as  a  means  of  preparing  sinners  to  receive 
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the  grace  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  proper  for  us  to 
direct  them  to  just  such  doings  —  thus  falling  in  with  the  methods 
of  divine  providence. 

I  admit  the  fact  stated,  but  not  the  inference.  The  methods  of 
God's  sovereign  providence  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  rule  of  oar 
duty.  In  some  instances,  within  my  knowledge,  God  has  made  use 
of  the  excess  of  profaneness  and  wickedness  in  sinners,  as  a  means  of 
awakening  their  consciences  and  bringing  them  to  repentance.  And 
we  know  that  in  one  way  or  another  he  will  overrule  all  the  wick- 
edness of  man  for  the  accomplishment  of  good  ends.  But  who, 
except  the  impious  scoffer,  will  infer  from  this,  that  wickedness 
ought  to  be  either  committed,  or  prescribed  as  a  duty  ?  The 
backslidings  of  Christians  are,  in  the  economy  of  grace,  made  the 
means  of  humbling  them,  and  exciting  their  gratitude  to  God  for 
his  forbearance  and  mercy.  But  who  ever,  on  this  account, 
tliinks  proper  to  direct  Christians  to  backslide  ?  God,  as  Sove- 
reign of  the  world,  has  his  province  and  his  prerogative.  And 
his  province  and  prerogative  is  to  direct  and  control  all  creatures 
and  events  according  to  his  own  wise  and  holy  will.  Man  has  Jm 
province  —  a  province  assigned  to  him  by  the  wisdom  of  his  Cre- 
ator. It  b  the  province  of  a  subject ;  and  his  duties  are  marked 
out  for  him  in  the  precepts  of  the  law  and  the  gospel.  As 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  we  have  our  province  —  our  appropriate 
work.  We  are  not  to  make  a  law  for  apostate  man,  but  to  pro- 
claim the  law  which  God  has  made  —  to  require  of  the  sinner 
just  what  God  requires ;  to  forbid  what  God  forbids ;  to  encou- 
rage him  by  promises  and  to  alarm  by  threats,  just  as  God  autho- 
rizes us  —  never  going  out  of  our  province  —  never  undertaking 
to  control  events,  or  to  remodel  the  divine  commands  —  never 
meddling  with  anything  but  our  own  appropriate  work.  How 
desirable  and  excellent  this  order  of  things !  God  acting  as  God, 
and  doing  his  own  holy  and  benevolent  work ;  man  acting  in  his 
place  as  a  subject,  and  conforming  to  the  will  of  his  righteous 
Sovereign ;  and  ministers  acting  in  their  appropriate  office,  as  ser- 
vants and  messengers  of  Christ,  and  procltdming,  unaltered,  his 
invitations,  commands,  and  promises. 
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One  thing  more.  The  mode  of  ministerial  address  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  defend,  has  the  recommendation  of  heing  in 
agreement  with  the  special  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  is  the 
aim  of  the  Spirit,  when  he  comes  with  saving  mercj  to  the  sonls 
of  sinners  ?  What  does  he  do  ?  He  convinces  them  of  sin,  and 
urges  them  to  forsake  it.  He  directs  their  thoughts  to  the  Ssr 
viour,  and  impresses  them  with  the  duty  of  faith  in  him  and  sub- 
misfflon  to  his  authority.  He  reveals  to  them  the  glory  of  God, 
and  shows  them  their  obligation  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart. 
He  gives  countenance  to  nothing  but  holiness.  And  when  his 
influence  is  effectual  in  sinners,  they  repent,  they  believe,  they 
love  and  obey,  just  as  the  word  of  Grod  requires  them  to  do. 
And  whatever  they  may  do  vdth  an  impenitent,  unbelieving  heart, 
the  Spirit  teaches  them  that  it  is  of  no  avail  —  that  God  cannot 
look  upon  it  with  approbation,  and  that  they  ought,  without  delay, 
to  comply  with  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  gospel.  Now  we 
diall  cooperate  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  we  teach,  and  direct,  and 
persuade  in  our  ministry,  as  he  teaches,  directs,  and  persuades  in 
the  souls  of  those  whom  he  visits  in  mercy.  Thus  all  is  true  and 
holy  in  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the  gospel ;  all  is  bene- 
volent and  holy  in  the  work  of  Christ  and  in  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  all  is  faithful  and  holy  in  the  teachmgs  of  his  minis- 
ters ;  —  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  but  in  the  hearts  of  unbeliev- 
ing, rebellious  men ;  and  that  wrong  ceases  so  far  as  they  obey 
the  united  teachings  of  the  word,  the  Spirit,  and  the  ministers  of 
Christ. 


LECTURE    XC. 


BTIDSNOBS  OF  THE  NEW  BIRTH.  GENERAL  RULE  OF  JUDGMENT. 
DIFFICULTIES  OF  APPLYING  THE  RULE  TO  INDIVIDUALS.  OAU- 
nONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED. 

Having  discussed  the  subject  of  regeneration  in  various  points 
of  view,  I  shall  now  consider  the  evidences  of  it,  or  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  made  known.  In  what  way  then,  or  by  what  means 
are  we  to  judge,  whether  the  Spirit  of  God  has  wrought  a  saving 
change  in  ourselves  or  others  ? 

The  general  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  found  in  the  declaration 
of  Christ ;  "  Te  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits."  His  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  taken  from  the  natural  world.  '^  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  Even  so  every  good  tree 
bringeth  forth  good  fruit ;  but  a  corrupt  tree  bring^th  forth  evil 
firuit.     Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

The  character  of  man  cannot  be  known  by  us,  as  it  is  by  God, 
who  looks  on  the  heart,  and  knows  perfectly,  without  means,  and 
without  any  liability  to  mistake,  all  the  affections  and  habits  of  the 
mind.  All  the  knowledge  we  can  attain  on  the  subject,  ipust  be 
derived  from  what  is  visible  to  us.  The  nature  of  a  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit.  We  may  sometimes  undertake  to  judge  of  a  tree, 
which  has  not  as  yet  borne  any  fruit.  But  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
appears,  its  quality  determines  our  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the 
tree. 

The  instructions  of  Christ,  however,  do  not  imply,  that  we  can 
obtain  an  infallible  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  men.  They 
only  imply,  that  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  us  in  the  present  world  to 
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jadge  of  our  feflow  creatures,  we  are  to  do  it  by  observing  their 
conduct.  If  their  actions  are  right,  we  must  conclude  that  their 
character  is  right.  Actions  which  are  really  goody  are  a  certain 
proof  of  a  good  character.  But  actions  may  appear  to  us  to  be 
good,  which  are  not  so  in  reality.  We  should  be  aware  of  this. 
And  the  remembrance  of  our  liability  to  mistake  should  hare  a 
proper  influence  upon  us,  whenever  we  form  an  opinion  of  the 
characters  of  men. 

In  judging  of  our  own  character,  we  are  to  proceed  on  the 
same  general  principle.  There  is  however  a  plsdn  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  We  can  have  a  more  extensive  and  partic- 
ular acquaintance  with  our  own  outward  actions,  than  with  those 
of  others.  And  as  to  the  whole  range  of  inward  affections,  dis- 
poffltions  and  motives  —  we  are  directly  conscious  of  them  in  our- 
selves ;  but  as  they  exist  in  others,  we  know  them  only  in  the  way 
of  inference  from  their  visible  conduct.  So  that,  if  we  were  free 
from  partiality,  we  should  be  under  far  better  advantages  for 
judging  of  ourselves,  than  for  judging  of  others.  But  90  great 
is  our  partiality  to  ourselves,  and  so  blinding  is  the  influence  of 
self-love,  that  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  advantages  which  we 
possess  for  forming  a  right  judgment  of  ourselves,  we  are  gener- 
ally more  liable  to  mistake  in  regard  to  our  own  character,  than 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  others. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  the  supreme  agent  in  renewing  sinners,  is  inr 
visible.  His  agency,  in  itself,  separately  from  its  effects,  is  also 
invisible.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  divine  Spirit  and  with  his 
agency  in  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  in  the  same  way  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  divine  power  and  agency  in  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  If  you  had  been  looking  steadfastly  upon  the  body  of 
Jesus  in  the  tomb  at  the  time  of  its  resurrection,  what  would  you 
have  seen  ?  Would  you  have  seen  God  Idmself,  the  infinite  Spirit ^ 
in  his  own  nature  ?  No.  Would  you  have  seen  God^s  power j 
as  an  attribute  of  his  own  infinite  mind  ?  No.  Would  you  have 
seen  the  divine  act  itself  ^  from  which  the  resurrection  followed  as 
an  effect  ?  No.  Tou  could  have  seen  nothing  but  the  effect 
produced  —  the  lifeless  body  revived  —  the  body  which  was  dead, 
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Uying  and  moving.  And  you  couM  have  had  no  evidence  that 
suoh  an  act  of  divine  power  had  taken  place,  or  that  the  principle 
of  lifb  had  been  imparted,  except  from  the  visible  effects  which 
followed  in  the  state  and  actions  of  the  reanimated  body.  The 
same  as  to  creation.  If  Gk>d  were  to  create  a  new  world,  and 
you  were  to  be  spectators  of  the  work,  what  would  you  behold  ? 
A  world  which  did  not  before  exist,  now  existing.  You  would  see 
the  effect ;  the  invisible  cause  you  would  infer.  The  manner  of 
the  new  birth  is  illustrated  by  the  motion  of  the  wind.  The  ef- 
fects of  it  we  behold.  But  the  wind  itself  and  its  motion  are 
invisible.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  look  upon  the  mind  itself,  and 
Bee  its  faculties,  its  qualities,  or  even  its  existence,  except  by 
means  of  its  visible  actions. 

This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  sacred  writers  proceed  when- 
ever they  undertake  to  show  us  how  to  judge  whether  men  aare 
renewed  or  not.  Thus,  the  Apostle  John  represents  lave  as  an 
evidence  of  regeneration.  —  "Love  is  of  Grod;  and  every  one 
that  loveth,  is  bom  of  God."  He  also  represents /e»'^  as  an  ei4- 
dence  of  a  regenerate  state.  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus 
is  tilie  Christ,  is  bom  of  6od."  He  speaks  in  the  same  way  of  a 
victory  over  the  world.  "  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God,  overcometh 
the  world."  Renouncing  sin  and  living  in  obedience  to  God,  is 
mentioned  as  another  characteristic  of  the  regenerate.  "  Whoso- 
ever is  bom  of  Gk)d  doth  not  commit  sin."  It  is  just  as  tme  of 
other  branches  of  holiness,  as  of  those  mentioned  by  this  Apostle, 
that  they  are  evidences  of  regeneration.  Penitence  and  humility, 
love  to  God's  law,  hungering  and  thirstmg  afler  righteousness, 
compassion  for  the  souls  of  men,  delight  in  prayer,  the  spirit  of 
forgiveness  and  self-denial  —  these  are  all  fruits  of  tho  Spirit,  and 
they  show  that  he  who  possesses  them  is  bom  of  ihe  Spirit. 

But  if  men  are  known  by  their  fruits,  whence  arises  the  difli- 
oulty  of  forming  a  right  judgment  respecting  their  character,  and 
the  manifest  danger  of  falling  into  mistakes  ?  If  we  find  the 
firuit  of  a  tree  to  be  figs,  are  we  not  sure  the  tree  is  a  fig  tree  ? 
If  we  find  grapes,  do  we  not  know  that  they  grow  from  a  grape- 
vine ?    In  like  manner,  if  men  bear  the  fruits  of  holiness,  may 
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we  not  conclude  witih  certamty  that  they  are  in  a  regenerate 
state? 

Such  indeed  would  be  our  conclusion,  could  we  certainly  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  fruit.  But  how  often  do  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  do  this  !  Here  we  come  upon  the  circumstances  which 
occasion  the  well-known  difficulty  of  forming  a  right  judgment 
of  Hie  characters  of  men. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  frequently  if  not  generally  the  case, 
that  those  who  are  regenerate,  exercise  holy  affections  in  only  a 
law  degree^  and  render  only  a  defective  obedience  to  the  dimm 
,  commands.  Their  love  to  God,  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  tilieir 
hatred  of  sin  are  so  feeble,  and  exert  so  imperfect  an  influence  on 
the  life,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whedier  the  heart  is  renewed 
or  not.  How  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  holy  affections  of  those 
who  are  bom  again  are  so  feeble  and  imperfect,  I  shall  not  now 
inquire.  The  isci  is  obvious.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  judging  those  to  be  unregenerate,  in  whom  the 
work  of  sanctification  is  really  commenced.  Their  spiritual  life  is 
not  sufficiently  developed  to  prove  clearly  that  it  exists.  This 
view  of  the  subject  should  guard  us  against  forming  too  confident 
a  conclusion  against  those,  whose  evidence  of  piety  is  at  present 
defective.  To  decide  against  them  might  be  a  mistake.  And  it 
might  be  a  mistake  to  decide  in  their  favor.  The  dictate  of  wis- 
dom, in  such  a  case,  is,  to  suspend  our  judgment,  till  time  and 
circumstances  enable  us  to  form  a  more  safe  and  correct  opinion. 

But  here  a  particular  danger  occurs.  Persons  learn  from  read- 
ing and  observation,  that  those  who  are  considered  to  be  real 
Christians,  have  generally  but  a  low  degree  of  religious  affection, 
aod  obey  God  only  in  an  imperfect  manner.  Hence,  although 
destitute  of  holiness,  tiiey  are  inclmed  to  think  well  of  their  own 
state,  because  there  is  something  in  their  feelings  and  conduct 
which  is,  in  their  view,  equal  to  what  they  see  in  Christians. 
Urns  they  abuse  the  doctrine  of  the  imperfection  of  Christians  ; 
and  because  others  are  thought  to  be  regenerate,  who  have  but  a 
low  degree  of  piety,  they  think  tiiemselves  regenerate,  when  they 
have  none. 
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But  let  it  not  be  supposed  from  these  remarks,  that  a  low  de- 
gree of  holj  affection  and  obedience  necessarily  belongs  to  Chrii- 
tians  at  the  commencement  or  at  any  subsequent  stage  of  their 
piety.  Many  Christians  —  many  even  of  those  who  have  been 
recently  converted,  exhibit  such  strength  of  holy  affection,  and 
sach  sincerity  and  earnestness  in  their  obedience,  as  to  afford  very 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  been  bom  of  the  Spirit. 
This  higher  degree  of  piety  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  signal  ef- 
fect of  divine  influence  ;  and  in  those  instances  where  it  exists,  it 
prevents  the  difficulty  above  mentioned. 

But  secondly ;  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  low  degree  of 
pious  affections,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  mixture  of  other  offenh 
tiam  of  an  opposite  character.  If  right  affections,  though  feeble,  * 
were  found  alone,  they  might  soon  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of 
regeneration.  But  this  evidence  is  obscured  by  the  sinful  affeo- 
tions  which  are  intermingled.  And  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that 
in  many,  I  will  not  say  most  Christians,  sinful  affections  seem  to 
constitute  the  greater  part.  This  fact  is  not  only  lamentable,  but 
astonishing,  and  ought  to  cause  the  deepest  humility  and  shame. 
Who  could  believe  such  a  thing,  were  it  not  made  evident  by 
Scripture  and  experience,  as  that  sinners,  who  have  been  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  have  tasted  the  blessedness  of  reconciliation  with  God,  would 
ever  forget  their  God  and  Saviour,  and  cleave  to  the  world,  and 
yield  to  the  influence  of  selfish,  earthly  desires  ?  Yet  many  know 
this  to  their  sorrow.  And  they  know  how  difficult  it  is,  amid  this 
prevalence  of  earthly  affections,  to  discover  any  clear  signs  of 
sanctification.  For  such  affections  not  only  occupy  the  place  in 
the  mind,  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  holy  love,  but  they  ex- 
tinguish the  light  of  the  soul,  and  render  it  incapable  of  discemr 
ing  spiritual  things,  or  of  judging  between  what  is  holy  and  what 
is  unholy. 

Thirdly,  the  difficulty  is  still  further  increased  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  so  viany  affections  have  an  appearance  of  holine8$y 
when  they  are  destitute  of  the  recdity.  The  tree  is  indeed  known 
by  the  fruit.     But  suppose  that,  while  there  is  in  fiict  no  fruit 
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wluch  18  truly  good,  there  is  much  which  appears  to  be  good.  Is 
it  not  difficult  for  those  who  notice  this  appearance  of  good  fruit, 
to  know  the  quality  of  the  tree  ?  The  general  rule  which  has 
been  stated,  is  true  and  important.  The  tree  is  known  bj  the 
firuit.  There  is  no  other  rule  which  we  are  capable  of  applying. 
But  if  circumstances  occur  which  make  it  impossible  or  difficult 
finr  UB  to  determine  what  the  fruit  is,  it  will  be  equally  impossible 
or  difficult  to  determine  what  is  the  quality  of  the  tree.  So  in 
regard  to  character.  Holy  exercises  furnish  real  evidence  of 
regeneration.  But  where  is  the  evidence,  when  we  are  unable  to 
know  whether  there  are  any  holy  exercises,  or  not  ? 

Fourthly.  There  is  one  more  circumstance,  which  renders  it 
difficult  for  Christians  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  of  their  char- 
acter ;  namely,  that  their  right  exercises  are  so  often  interrupted. 
Could  we  find  a  continued  series  of  good  exercises,  even  though 
deficient  in  strength,  we  should  have  opportunity  to  examine  them ; 
ttid  might  at  length  be  satisfied  that  they  are  the  genuine  fruits 
of  the  Spirit.  But  if  we  have  right  affisotions,  how  soon  are  thej 
interrupted  !  How  soon  do  other  feelings  arise,  and  change  the 
posture  of  the  mind !  Now  the  tree  bears  good  fruit ;  now  bad. 
What  confusion  does  this  create  in  our  attempts  to  determine 
what  the  tree  is  ! 

Other  circumstances  might  be  mentioned  ;  but  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  it,  that  so  many  Christians,  both  at  the  be- 
diming and  through  the  whole  progress  of  their  spiritual  life,  are 
subject  to  doubts,  and  enjoy  so  little  of  the  comforts  of  hope. 
The  same  circumstances  expose  us  to  mistakes  in  regard  to  the 
characters  of  others. 

Having  considered  the  general  rule  by  which  we  are  to  judge 
of  characters,  and  various  difficulties  attending  the  application 
rf  the  rule  in  regard  both  to  ourselves  and  to  others  ;  I  proceed 
to  remark,  that  the  evidence  of  regeneration  exists  in  a  great  va- 
riety  of  degrees.  This  evidence  will  generally  be  clear  and  satis- 
fcctory  to  Christians  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  permanence 
of  their  pious  affections.  The  degree  of  repentance,  faith  and 
bve  am(mg  Christians  is  exceedingly  various.    It  is  hardly  to  be 
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supposed  that  any  two  of  them  have  exactly  the  same  measure  of 
holiness.  This  measure  varies  also  in  each  individual  Christian  at 
different  times.  The  pious  affections  of  a  young  convert  may  be 
strong  and  elevated,  and  may  thus  make  it  manifest,  that  he  is 
indeed  bom  of  the  Spirit.  But  his  affections  may  afterwards  be- 
come low  and  feeble ;  and  he  may  wholly  or  in  part  lose  the  evi- 
dence of  his  renewal.  Then  he  may  be  roused  from  his  spiritual 
doth,  and  attain  to  higher  exercises  of  piety  than  ever  before,  and 
may  in  this  way  attain  to  proportionably  clearer  evidence  of 
Christian  character. 

It  is  a  question  not  easily  answered,  how  far  a  Christian  in  a 
time  of  spiritual  declension  may  consider  the  feelings  he  had  and 
the  actions  he  performed  in  his  better'  days,  as  a  proof  that  he 
is  a  child  of  Qod.  The  recollection  of  former  love,  obedience 
and  joy  may  have  and  ought  to  have  some  influence  upon  a 
Christian  in  seasons  of  backsliding  and  darkness.  It  ought,  at 
least,  to  encourage  and  excite  him  to  return  to  God,  and  to  hope 
in  his  mercy.  In  a  qualified  sense,  past  exercises  of  piety  may 
be  regarded  as  indications  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  begun  his 
saving  work  in  the  heart.  And  regarding  them  in  this  light  may 
be  not  only  safe,  but  salutary,  if  it  leads  the  believer  to  a  tiior- 
ough  repentance,  to  gratitude,  and  to  watchfulness  against  aiiL 
But  it  is  often,  if  not  generally  true,  that  a  Christian  who  has 
wandered  from  God,  is  incapable  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of  relig- 
ion ;  and  that,  while  he  refuses  to  return  from  his  wandering,  any 
attempt  to  derive  evidence  of  his  good  estate  from  his  past  expe- 
rience, would  be  injurious  to  his  spiritual  interests.  The  proper 
bufflness  of  one  in  such  a  state  is  penitently  to  confess  his  uds, 
to  return  to  God,  to  exercise  fiEuth  in  Christ,  and  to  walk  in  new- 
ness of  life.  Let  him  do  this,  and  he  will  have  no  occasion  to 
rely  upon  former  experience.  His  repentance,  his  return  to  God, 
his  fSedth,  and  his  holy  obedience,  will  at  once  furnish  evidence  of 
his  happy  state.  As  to  comfort  —  he  ought  never  to  make  it  a 
direct  and  primary  object.  Ordinarily  he  will  enjoy  as  nmch  as 
is  suitable  to  his  condition^  And  his  enjoyment  will  be  mom 
pure  and  more  exquisite,  when  he  has  it  without  seeking  it. 
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Here  is  a  suitable  place  to  suggest  another  view  of  the  subject, 
i;?hich  I  regard  as  of  great  practical  importance,   especially  to 
ministers  of  the  gospel ;  that  is,  the  mamfest  impropriety  offorrn- 
ing  and  expressing  a  confident  conclusion  that  sinners  are  converted, 
before  tkey  have  had  sufficient  time  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.     I  say,  a  confident  conclusion.     For  we  may  certainly  be- 
^  to  entertzdn  a  favorable  opinion  of  any  one  who  begins  to  show 
ogDS  of  repentance.     We  should  notice  with  pleasure  any  evi- 
dence of  a  change  of  heart,  yea,  any  indication  of  uncommon 
seriousness,  however  recent  it  may  be.     But  who  can  undertake 
to  judge  of  the  character  of  others,  upon  a  brief  acquaintance 
with  their  conduct,  without  liability  to  mistake  ?     Those  natural 
iffections  which  belong  to  unregenerate  man,  may  assume  the 
dmilitade  of  religion.     That  heart  which  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  may  put  on  appearances  so  fair  and  promismg,  that  you 
can  hardly  refuse  to  cherish  the  idea  that  the  work  of  grace  has 
been  accomplished.     Many  of  those  who  ^ve  pleasing  evidence 
of  a  new  heart,  do,  after  a  time,  forsake  the  ways  of  piety,  and 
diow  by  their  conduct,  that  all  the  appearances  of  religion  in 
&em  have  been  deceptive.     Now  if  the  history  of  the  church 
finpm  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time  proves  this  to 
be  a  matter  of  fact ;  ought  we  not  to  remember  it  ?     If  any  sin- 
ners, by  a  sudden  change  in  their  conversation  and  conduct,  make 
the  impression  on  our  minds  that  they  have  been  bom  of  the 
Spirit,  ought  not  the  impression  to  be  somewhat  qualified  by  the 
ttiought,  tiiat  their  future  life  may  occasion  a  disappointment  of 
our  hopes  ?    Is  it  the  dictate  of  wisdom  —  is  it  accordmg  to  the 
win  of  Grod,  that  we  should  indulge  and  express  as  confident  a 
persuasion  of  the  piety  of  those  who  have  tunjed  their  attention 
to  the  subject  of  religion  only  a  few  days  or  hours,  as  of  those 
who  have  been  long  walking  in  the  ways  of  godliness,  and  have 
mamfested   the   Christian    temper   in   seasons   of  severe   trial? 
Should  not  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart  and  the  subtlety  of  the 
wicked  one  be  subjects  of  consideration,  when  we  go  about  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  religious  character  of  those  around  us  ? 
I^uld  tiiey  not  be  subjects  of  particular  instruction  in  a  revival 
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of  religion  ?     When  sinners  begin  to  awake  to  the  things  which 
belong  to  their  peace,  should  they  not  be  apprised  of  the  dangers 
and  delusions  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  taught  how  to  es- 
cape them  ?     How  did  Christ  treat  this  subject  during  his  public 
ministry  ?     Did  he  leave  his  disciples  or  any  of  his  hearers  to 
suppose,  that  all  those  whose  feelings  were   moved  under  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  who  gave  raible  signs  of  repentance, 
were  really  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven  ?     Read  the  par- 
able of  the  sower,  in  which  he  portrays  the  diflferent  characters 
of  those  who  enjoy  divine  instructions.     "  Some  seed,"  he  says, 
"  fell  upon  stony  places,  where  they  had  not*  much  earth ;  and 
forthwith  sprung  up,  because  they  had  no  depth  of  earth.     And 
when  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched ;  and  because  they  had 
no  rooty  they  withered  away."     This,  he  tells  us,  represents  tlioee 
who  hear  the  word,  and  at  once  receive  it ;  yet  have  not  root  in 
themselves,  and  endure  only  for  a  while.     As  the  sudden  vegeta- 
tion of  the  seed  was  owing  to  the  very  fact,  that  there  was  no 
depth  of  soil,  so  the  sudden  kindling  of  religious  affection  and 
joy,  which  sometimes  appears  under  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
results  from  the  want  of  deep  seriousness  and  of  a  thorough  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  parable  also  represents  other  classes  of 
hearers  who,  though  more  or  loss  affected  under  the  gospel  dispei>- 
sation,  are  not  savingly  benefitted ;  and  refers  to  only  one  class, 
in  whom  the  word  produces  the  proper  effect. 

Again,  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  to  a  man  who  sowed 
good  seed  in  his  field  ;  but  while  men  slept,  liis  enemy  came  and 
sowed  tares  among  the  wheat."  The  tares  came  up,  and  were  so 
mingled  with  the  wheat,  and  so  like  it,  that  they  could  not  be 
safely  separated  from  it  before  the  time  of  the  harvest. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  our  Saviour  took  pains  to  teach  us, 
how  deceitful  are  the  hearts  of  men,  how  liable  we  are  to  mistake 
in  judging  of  their  character,  and  how  different  the  final  result 
of  the  gospel  dispensation  will  be  from  what  present  appearances 
would  seem  to  indicate.  And  it  is  incumbent  on  the  ministers  of 
Christ  to  repeat  and  explain  the  instructions  and  warnings  which 
their  Lord  gave,  and  to  use  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  church. 
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We  ou^t  indeed  to  desire  and  pray,  that  the  seed  sown  may 
spring  np.  But  is  it  a  matter  of  no  concern  with  us,  whether  it 
spring  np  lake  the  seed  on  stony  places,  for  want  of  a  deep  soil, 
or  like  the  seed  on  good  ground  ?  While  we  are  diligent  in  sow- 
ing wheat  in  our  Lord's  field,  and  long  to  see  it  covered  with  an 
abundant  vegetation,  shall  we  consider  it  no  evil,  if  the  enemy 
should  come  and  sow  tares  in  ihe  field  ?  And  though  for  a  'time 
we  may  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  tares  from  the  wheat; 
shall  we  be  unmindful  of  the  evil  of  having  them  there  ? 

The  phun  and  solemn  admonitions  of  Christ  on  this  subject 
should  not  be  neglected.  We  should  listen  to  them  for  our  own 
benefit,  and  proclaim  them  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Love  to 
Christ  and  his  church,  and  fEuthfulness  to  the  souls  of  men  require 
this.  If  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things ;  if  appearances 
may  be  fiillacious ;  if  there  may  be  strong  emotions  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  without  holiness,  —  if  these  things  are  facts,  they 
ought  surely  to  be  declared.  I  do  not  say,  that  such  instructions 
and  warnings  should  be  given  in  every  sermon.  The  truth  which 
pertains  to  this  particular  subject,  does  not  constitute  the  substance 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  as 
though  it  did.  And  it  is  my  apprehension,  that  some  preachers 
and  some  writers  ^ve  comparatively  too  much  attention  to  the 
mere  trial  of  character,  and  too  little  to  those  essential,  moving 
truths,  which  contribute  directly  to  the  formation  of  character. 
But  because  the  instructions  and  cautions  to  which  I  refer,  do  not 
constitute  the  great  system  of  divine  truth,  it  does  not  foUow  that 
they  constitute  no  part  of  it.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  they  are  of 
little  consequence,  or  that  they  can  be  passed  in  silence  without 
danger  to  the  interests  of  religion.  They  will  be  found  to  be 
specially  important  to  those  who  have  a  direct  agency  in  building 
up  the  church.  For  surely  they  ought  to  look  well  to  the  mate- 
rial to  be  used  in  the  building,  and  to  distinguish  gold,  and  silver, 
and  precious  stones  from  hay,  wood,  and  stubble.  In  truth,  these 
instructions  are  important  to  every  man  on  earth  ;  because  every 
man  is  soon  to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  his 
mistaking  his  own  character  now  and  thinking  himself  a  believer 
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when  he  is  not,  will  be  followed  bj  a  woful  disappointment  and 
loss.  High  and  sacred  are  the  obligations  which  bind  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ  to  fidelity  in  regard  to  this  interesting  subject. 
How  can  we  think  without  anguish,  of  meeting  poor,  deluded  sin- 
ners at  the  last  day  who  once  thought  themselves  heirs  of  heaven, 
and  who  will  discover  their  fatal  error  too  late  !  And  how  could 
we  bear  to  hear  any  of  them  accost  us  in  such  Ismguage  as  this : 
TFJly  did  you  not  Ull  vs  of  the  deceitfulnesa  of  tin  and  the  unles  of 
Satan  f  Why  did  you  suffer  us  to  number  ourselves  with  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christy  without  pointing  out  tx)  us  the  various  sources  of 
fatal  self-deception  to  which  we  were  exposed  ? 

As  ministers  of  Christ  we  should  faithfully  declare  the  counsel 
of  God,  and  watch  for  souls  as  those  who  must  give  an  account. 
In  the  exercise  of  candor  and  justice,  we  ought  to  hope  well  of 
those  who  show  any  signs  of  conversion.  And  our  benevolence 
should  lead  us  to  rejoice  over  every  sinner  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  charity,  gives  evidence  of  repentance.  But  hope  and  joy  are  not 
the  only  feelings  we  should  cherish  and  manifest  toward  those  who 
appear  to  be  setting  out  in  the  way  to  heaven.  We  cannot  know 
for  a  certainty  that  they  have  experienced  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  for  us  to  treat  them  as  though  we  did  know  it, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  would  be  an  injury  to 
them,  whether  truly  converted,  or  not.  Love  and  faithfulness 
require  us  to  tell  them  without  reserve,  what  the  truth  is  in 
regard  to  their  case.  If  it  is  a  truth  that  the  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  that  many  who  have  manifested  love  to 
Christ  and  sorrow  for  sin,  have  afterwards  shown  themselves  to  bo 
strangers  to  the  grace  of  God ;  this  ought  to  be  declared.  If  it  is 
a  truth,  that  the  best  evidence  of  their  regeneration  must  consist, 
not  so  much  in  present  appearances,  however  pleasing,  as  in  a 
uniform  course  of  humiUty,  obedience,  and  usefulness  in  their  sub- 
sequent life ;  that  we  cannot  feel  any  assurance  that  they  are  real 
Christians,  before  they  have,  for  some  time,  exhibited  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit ;  this  is  what  we  should  endeavor  to  impress  upon 
their  minds.  If  it  is  a  truth  that  appearances  of  sudden  conver- 
sion sometimes  arise  from  the  very  fact,  that  there  is  no  thorough 
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convicticm  of  sin,  and  no  deep  impression  of  divine  things ;  this 
truth  should  not  be  concealed.  If  it  is  a  truth  that,  at  the  judg- 
ment daj,  surprismg  discoveries  will  be  made  as  to  the  characters 
of  those  who  now  profess  to  be  Christians ;  —  that  many,  once 
numbered  with  the  followers  of  Christ,  will  then  be  found  like  the 
foolish  virgins  who  had  no  oil  with  their  lamps;  this  is  a  truth 
which  we  ought  faithfully  to  teach.  K  the  judgment  day  will 
diow,  by  many  a  sorrowful  example,  that,  though  a  man  speak  with 
the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels  ;  though  he  understand  all  mys- 
teries and  all  knowledge  ;  though  he  preach  the  gospel  in  Christ- 
iiua  or  in  heathen  lands,  and  die  as  a  martyr ;  if  he  have  not  that 
holy  love  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  he  is  nothing,  and  will  at 
last  hear  the  voice  of  him,  whose  gospel  he  preached,  saying  to 
him,  **  I  never  knew  you  ;  "  this  is  a  truth  of  inexpressible  impor- 
tance to  ministers,  and  in  the  expectation  of  the  all-revealing  day, 
ihey  ought  most  seriously  ta  inculcate  it  upon  each  other,  and 
upon  tiiemselves.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  a  view  of 
the  subject,  that  even  Paul,  distinguished  as  he  was  among  the 
apostles,  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  take  great  and  constant  care, 
lest,  after  preachmg  the  gospel  to  others,  he  himself  should  be 
disapproved. 


LECTURE    XCI. 


KATUBE  OF  TRUE  VIRTUE,  OR  HOLINESS.  BEFINmON.  MORAL 
LAW  THE  STANDARD.  QENERAL  BENEVOLENCE  AND  REGARD 
TO  PRTVATB  GOOD  CONSISTENT. 

The  nature  of  that  virtae  or  holiness,  which  results  from  the 
renovating  influence  of  the  Spirit,  has  been  noticed  more  or  lees 
in  the  preceding  Lectures ;  but  I  propose  now  to  consider  it  more 
particulariy.  W?uxt  then  is  holiness  f  And  how  shaU  it  be 
described  f 

Edwards  defines  it  to  be,  love  to  being  in  general.  This  defi- 
nition of  virtue,  as  intended  and  ezplamed  by  the  author,  is,  I 
doubt  not,  conformed  to  truth.  But,  as  a  definition,  is  it  exactly 
and  logically  correct?  To  define  a  thing  is,  literally,  to  mark 
out  its  limits  or  bounds.  In  a  more  general  view,  it  is  to  describe 
those  qualities  and  circumstances  of  a  thing  which  make  it  what  it 
is,  and  which  distinguish  it  from  everything  else.  Suppose,  in 
defining  an  elephant,  you  say,  he  is  an  ammal.  The  proposition 
is  true  ;  but  it  forms  no  proper  definition  of  an  elephant,  as  it 
does  not  distinguish  him  from  a  horse,  an  eagle,  or  a  whale.  Nor 
is  it  sufficient  to  say,  he  is  a  quadruped  and  of  great  strength. 
For  this  is  true  of  other  animals.  A  naturalist,  in  ^ving  an 
exact  definition  of  the  elephant,  would  describe  those  attributes 
which  distinguish  him  from  all  other  animals.  A  complete  defini- 
tion must  give  the  genus,  that  is,  the  general  nature  of  the  thing 
defined,  and  the  species,  that  is,  the  qualities  which  show  what  it 
is  in  distinction  from  everything  else.  Take  now  the  definition  of 
virtue  or  holiness  above  noticed.     Virtue  is  love  to  being  in  gene- 
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ral.  It  is  doubtless  love  ;  but  to  what  ?  Being  in  general  com- 
prises all  that  exists,  whether  material  or  spiritual.  But  the 
author  shows  that  he  did  not  mean  to  include  all  this.  He 
referred  only  to  infelligenty  moral  beings.  His  definition,  then, 
was  too  large,  including  more  than  was  intended.  It  should  have 
been  expressly  limited  to  intelligent,  moral  beings.  Again.  We 
cannot  love  intelligent,  moral  beings,  except  so  far  as  we  know 
them,  or  have  an  apprehension  of  them.  And  as  our  knowledge 
of  intelligent  beings  is  very  hmited,  so  must  our  love  be.  This, 
too,  should  be  expressed  in  an  exact  and  complete  definition ; 
thus  :  virtue  is  love  to  intelligent  beings,  so  far  as  they  are  appre^ 
hended.  But  it  plainly  implies  a  disposition  to  love  other  intelli- 
gent beings,  who  shall  hereafter  be  made  known  to  us.  And  this, 
too,  might  be  included  in  the  definition,  as  it  is  in  the  particular 
explanation  which  the  author  gives.  Virtue  is  love  to  intelligent, 
moral  beings,  so  fiEur  as  they  are  known,  implying  a  disposition  to 
extend  our  love,  as  knowledge  shall  be  increased.  And  this  more 
extenffive  love  will  be  only  a  further  development  of  the  same 
affection  ;  this  further  development  resultmg,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, firom  the  existence  of  holy  affection  in  the  heart.  For 
example ;  if  we  have  a  benevolent  feeling  towards  a  few  beings, 
because  they  are  rational  and  immortal,  and  capable  of  happiness 
or  misery  ;  we  shall,  for  the  same  reason,  have  a  benevolent  feel- 
ing towards  other  beings  of  Uke  nature.  But  the  virtuous  man 
does  not  love  all  inteUigent  beings  in  the  same  manner  and 
degree.  He  does  not  love  wicked  beings  with  an  emotion  of  the 
same  kind  as  he  loves  good  beings ;  the  last  including  compla" 
oeney  as  well  as  benevolence,  whereas  the  former  is  benevolence  or 
good  will  merely.  The  love  of  virtuous,  holy  beings  varies  also 
in  degree,  according  to  the  degree  of  excellence  or  worth  posses- 
sed by  those  who  are  its  objects. 

All  these  points  are  brought  into  view  in  the  explanation  which 
Edwards  gives  of  his  definition  of  virtue  —  a  definition  which, 
taken  by  itself,  is  incomplete,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  con- 
vey the  sense  intended. 

The  distinction  of  holy  love  into  benevolence  and  vomplacencjfy 
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which  has  just  been  hinted  at,  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  as  it  stands  related  to  different  objects.  If  we  love 
those  who  are  not  holy,  our  love  will  take  the  form  of  benevo- 
lence, and  will  act  itself  out  in  desires  and  endeavors  that  they 
may  be  holy  and  happy.  If  the  objects  of  our  love  are  created 
beings,  who  are  now  in  a  degree  holy  and  happy,  but  who  are 
liable  to  sin  and  suffering,  in  this  case  our  love  will  operate  in  the 
way  of  both  benevolence  and  complacency. 

But  how  is  it  in  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  possesses 
infinite  and  unchangeable  perfection  and  blessedness  ?  Is  he  the 
object  of  benevolence  ?  Are  we  to  dm.re  his  holiness  and  blessed- 
ness ?  We  may  desire  to  be  partakers  of  holiness  and  blessed- 
ness ourselves  ;  but  is  it  proper  to  say,  tiiat  good  men  desire  ttiat 
Ood  may  be  perfectly  and  unchangeably  holy  and  happy  ?  Now 
We  must  consider  tiiat  desire,  properly  speaking,  is  excited  by  the 
akienoe  or  want  of  some  good  ;  it  is  an  eagerness  to  obtaui  some- 
thing not  now  possessed.  If  it  relates  to  another,  it  is  a  wish 
that  he  may  obtain  some  good  which  he  does  not  now  enjoy.  But 
how  can  we,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to  deeire  to  have  ourselves, 
or  to  desire  that  another  should  have,  what  is  already  possessed  ? 
You  may  ask  whether  the  continuance  of  the  good  may  not  be  a 
proper  object  of  desire  ?  Evidently  it  may  be,  if  the  good  is  in 
any  way  liable  to  be  lost.  But  suppose  there  is  no  possibility  of 
its  being  lost  —  suppose  the  perpetual  continuance  of  it  is  as 
absolutely  certain  as  the  present  possession  of  it,  which  is  tiie 
case  with  the  holiness  and  happmess  of  God  —  how  can  we  then 
desire  it  ?  What  place  for  desire,  when  all  the  good  contem- 
plated is  now  in  certain  and  unchangeable  possession  ?  If,  then, 
we  speak  of  God  as  the  object  of  our  benevolence^  it  must  be  in  a 
somewhat  indefinite  sense,  —  not  that  we,  strictly  speaking,  desire 
his  holiness  or  his  happiness.  But  here  is  the  place  for  the  dis- 
tinctive exercise  of  complacence/.  We  take  pleasure  in  the 
unbounded  moral  excellence  and  blessedness  of  God.  Considered 
as  perfectly  holy  and  happy,  he  is  the  object  of  our  perfect  comr 
placenci/.  He  is,  indeed,  the  object  of  our  desire;  that  is,  wo 
desire  to  behold  him,  to  see  him  as  he  is,  and  to  enjoy  him.     This 
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18  a  good  which  we  do  not  enjoy,  except  in  a  verj  low  and  imper- 
fect degree.  The  full  enjoyment  of  it  is,  therefore,  to  us  an  object 
of  desire. 

But  is  it'  not  our  duty  to  desire  and  seek  the  glory  of  God, 
though  it  is  infinite  and  immutable  ?  Certidnly  this  is  our  duty. 
Sut  in  what  sense  ?  We  are  not  to  desire  that  God  may  have 
more  intrinsic  excdlence  and  warthineas  than  he  has.  We  are 
not  to  seek  to  make  any  addition  to  his  glorious  perfection. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  desire  and  seek  7  Why,  we  are  to  desire 
and  seek  to  promote  what  is  capable  of  being  promoted,  namely, 
what  is  called  his  declarative  glory.  In  other  words,. we  are  to 
desire  that  God's  infinite  and  unchangeable  perfections  may  be 
more  and  more  acted  out,  and  more  and  more  known,  acknowl- 
edged and  adored  by  his  creatures.  And  this  we  shall  do  in 
consequence  of  our  love  to  Grod;  just  as  we  desire  that  others  may 
esteem  and  love  a  parent  or  friend,  towards  whom  we  entertsdn  a 
sincere  afiection  and  esteem.  In  such  a  case,  we  contemplate  a 
good  not  yet  accomplished  or  enjoyed.  None  of  our  fellow-men 
know  and  honor  Gk)d  in  as  high  a  degree  as  they  are  capable  of; 
and  some  of  them  not  at  all.  He*re,  then,  is  something  to  be 
desired  and  sought.  We  wish,  and  labor,  and  pray,  that,  through 
the  merciful  agency  of  God,  our  fellow-men  may  more  fully  know 
Lis  supremely  excellent  character,  and  may  more  duly  honor  him 
by  a  sincere  worship  and  obedience.  This  is  a  good  which  the 
firiends  of  God  will  forever  desire  and  seek,  both  for  themselves 
and  for  others.  It  is  a  good  to  which  neither  they  nor  their 
fellow-men  have  as  yet  attained,  and  to  which  they  never  will 
attain,  in  such  a  measure  as  to  exclude  all  increase  ;  so  that  the 
increasing  exercise  and  display  of  Grod's  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness  will  forever  be  an  object  of  their  desire  —  a  desire  re- 
sulting firom  a  supreme  afiection  towards  God  and  good  will  to  his 
creatures. 

Some  excellent  writers  define  holiness  to  be  disinterested  bene- 
volence^ The  thing  intended  is  doubtless  right.  And  the  expres- 
oon  sets  forth  the  truth  as  clearly,  perhaps,  as  can  be  done  by 
any  other  phrase  as  brief  as  this.      Still  some  explanation  is 
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required.  The  word  disinterested  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  of 
nearly  the  same  import  with  wwinterested.  According  to  this, 
holiness  would  be  a  benevolence  which  takes  no  interest  in  its 
object,  —  which  would  be  a  contradiction.  Others  have  considered 
the  word  disinterested  as  excluding  all  regard  to  our  own  welfare. 
Whereas  it  is  evident  that  having  no  regard  to  our  own  welfare 
would  be  directly  contrary  not  only  to  the  dictates  of  our  sensi- 
tive nature,  but  to  the  impulse  of  grace,  and  to  the  requirements 
of  the  divine  law,  and  would  be  as  real  a  fault  as  having  no 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  others.  But  the  word  is  in  good  use, 
and,  in  its  conunon  acceptation,  signifies  the  opposite  of  selfish- 
ness. A  man  is  selfish  who  is  devoted  wholly  or  chiefly  to  his 
own  interest,  and  is  iNithout  any  just  regard  to  the  good  of 
others.  To  be  disinterested,  or  unselfish,  is  the  opposite  of  this. 
A  man's  benevolence  or  kindness  to  his  neighbors,  is  disinter- 
ested, if  he  loves  their  good  for  its  own  sake ;  if  his  love  fixes 
upon  their  welfare  as  its  real  object,  and  I  would  say,  too,  as  an 
tdtimate  object.  He  is  disinterested^  so  far  as  hts  afiection  or 
kindness  towards  them  is  not  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
a  regard  to  his  own  private  interest.  If  I  bestow  a  favor  upon  my 
neighbors  merely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  friendship  and 
obtaining  favors  from  them  in  return  ;  or  if  I  do  it  for  the  honor 
or  for  the  pleasure  of  being  benevolent ;  if  I  seek  the  salvation 
of  others  for  the  sake  of  being  saved  myself,  or  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  my  own  credit  or  comfort ;  —  in  all  this  I  am  selfish. 
I  act  from  interested  motives.  But  may  not  a  man  who  has  true, 
disinterested  love,  set  a  high  value  upon  his  own  welfare  ?  May 
he  not  desire  and  seek  his  own  honor,  profit,  and  pleasure,  espe- 
cially his  own  future  happmess  ?  Yes,  he  may  do  this,  and,  if  he 
has  real  goodness,  he  certainly  will  do  it.  And  God,  who  com- 
mands us  to  exercise  holy  love,  often  presents  before  us  our  tem- 
poral, and  especially  our  eternal  well  being,  as  a  motive  to  influr 
ence  us  to  the  performance  of  our  duty.  Nor  is  there  any 
inconsistency  in  this.  For  if  we  are  truly  virtuous  and  holy,  we 
shall  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  ;  and  of  course  we  shall  love 
ourselves  as  we  love  our  neighbor.     His  good  will  be  as  real  and 
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as  tdtimate  an  object  of  our  desire  as  our  own,  and  our  own  as 
his.  And  if  at  any  time  we  should  forget  our  own  good,  or 
should  have  no  present  respect  to  it  in  our  thoughts,  we  should,  if 
tmlj  virtuous,  still  love  our  neighbor  and  desire  his  good.  So  on 
the  other  hand,  if  at  any  time  we  should  have  in  our  thoughts  no 
conscious  regard  to  our  neighbor's  good,  and  should  even  forget 
that  we  had  a  neighbor ;  we  should  still  love  ourselves,  and  desire 
(mr  own  happiness.  But  whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not, 
loving  our  neighbor  and  seeking  his  good,  will,  in  fact,  promote 
our  own  welfare  ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  loving  ourselves  and 
seeking  our  own  welfare  will  promote  the  good  of  others.  If  we 
think  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these,  it  will  be  a  motive  to  right 
action.  The  benefit,  especially  ihe  future  reward,  which  will 
result  to  us  from  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  is  a  real  good,  and 
ought  to  be  so  regarded.  To  set  no  value  upon  it  would  be  doing 
violence  both  to  reason  and  to  virtue.  But  we  should  do  as  great 
violence  to  reason  and  virtue,  if  we  should  set  no  value  upon  the 
welfare  of  others.  For  their  wel&re  is  a  real  good,  as  truly  as 
our  own  ;  and  it  should  be  as  really  an  object  of  our  desire.  We 
have,  then,  these  two  coordinate  objects  of  regard  —  these  com- 
bined motives  —  our  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  others.  By 
the  constitution  of  heaven,  these  objects  and  motives  are  insepara- 
bly joined  together,  and  should  exert  a  joint  influence  upon  us. 
Do  you  ask  which  of  these  is  the  chief  motive  or  object?  I 
answer,  the  divine  law  places  them  on  a  level.  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  According  to  the  sphit  of  this  precept, 
neither  of  these  exercises  or  forms  of  love  can  be  called  inferior, 
secondary,  or  subservient  to  the  other.  We  are  no  more  to  make 
the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men  inferior  and  subservient  to  our  own, 
than  we  are  to  make  our  own  welfare  inferior  and  subservient  to 
theirs.  The  fault  of  the  imholy,  selfish  man  is,  that  he  makes  his 
own  private  good  his  only  real  and  ultimate  object.  When  his 
actions,  how  benevolent  soever  they  may  at  first  appear  to  be,  are 
examined  and  analyzed,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  performed 
for  his  oum  sake.  If  he  loves  his  neighbor,  he  does  not  love  him 
as  himself,  but  for  himself.  His  character  is,  to  act  firom  a 
VOL.  lu.  6 
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regard  to  his  own  interest.  His  governing  principle,  the  spring 
of  his  conduct,  is  selfishness.  lie  cares  little  for  the  welfare  of 
others,  except  as  it  does  in  some  waj  tend  to  advance  his  own. 
And  whenever  their  interest  comes  in  competition  with  his,  he 
cleaves  to  his  own,  and  sacrifices  or  neglects  theirs. 

After  all,  the  best  description  which  can  be  given  of  Christian 
virtae  or  holiness  is,  that  it  is  a  conformity  in  heart  and  Jtfe  to  the 
divine  law.  That  law  is  made  up  of  all  the  moral  precepts 
contained  in  the  Scriptures.  But  our  Saviour  has  given  us  a 
summary  of  the  law  in  two  comprehensive  precepts.  The  first  is, 
^^  Thou  shalt  love  tRe  Lord  ^j  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
an  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  ihy  mind. 
The  second  is  like  unto  it :  Thou  shalt  love  ihj  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." The  object  of  the  aflfection  required  in  the  first  of  these 
commands,  is  Ood  himself,  who  is  infinitely  excellent  and  glorious. 
The  measure  of  it  is  the  full  extent  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  our 
minds.  If  you  ask,  why  we  are  to  love  God  in  this  manner,  the  an- 
swer is,  because  he  is  possessed  of  unlimited  perfection,  and  is 
therefore  worthy  of  our  supreme  love.  Why  do  we  love  any  intel- 
ligent being  ?  Because  he  possesses  what  deserves  our  love,  that 
is,  real  worth  or  excellence  of  character,  either  intellectual  or 
moral,  or  both.  And  it  is  certamly  reasonable  that  our  love  to 
any  one  should  be  in  proportion  to  his  excellence.  If  we  ought 
to  have  a  degree  of  love  towards  an  intelligent  being,  because  he 
has  some  degree  of  exceUence  ;  we  ought  to  love  QoSl  in  the  high- 
est degree,  that  is,  supremely,  because  he  is  supremely  excellent. 
This  is  the  reason  why  holy  beings  love  God  with  all  their  heart, 
and  soul,  and  mind.  His  supreme  excellence  is  the  objective 
ground  or  motive  of  their  love.  If  it  is  otherwise  —  if  we  love 
Ck)d  merely  for  the  favors  he  bestows  upon  us  —  merely  because  he 
promotes  or  because  we  hope  he  will  promote  our  interests  ;  then 
our  love  does  not  fix  upon  God  himself,  but  upon  his  favors; 
and  in  reality  it  is  nothing  more  than  self-love^ 

But  may  we  not  love  God  for  his /avor»  ?  Does  not  the  Psalm- 
ist say,  "  I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  heard  my  prayer ;" 
and  the  Apostie  — ''  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us  ?  " 
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In  regard  to  this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  favors  God  bestows,  espe- 
cially the  blessings  of  redemption,  show  him  to  be  infinitely 
excellent  and  lovely ;  they  manifest  the  perfection  of  his  character. 
God  can  never  be  the  real  object  of  our  love,  that  is,  our  love  can 
never  flow  forth  towards  him,  unless  we,  in  some  measure,  see  him 
to  be  what  he  is,  an  infinitely  excellent  being.  He  must  be  man- 
ifissted  to  us.  And  if  we  have  a  heart  to  love  him,  the  more 
dearly  he  is  manifested  to  us,  the  more  will  our  love  be  excited. 
If  an  affisctionate  child  receives  a  precious  gift  from  his  father,  he 
flees  in  it  the  kindness  of  his  father's  heart.  The  gift  brings  to 
view  the  goodness  of  the  giver ;  and  the  more  excellent  the  gift, 
the  more  excellent  it  makes  his  character  appear.  He  holds  the 
g^  itsdf  in  high  esteem ;  but  he  esteems  and  loves  the  giver  far 
more.  The  gift  is  more  dear  to  him,  because  of  iiie  giver ;  and 
the  giver  becomes  still  more  dear  to  him  because  of  the  gift.  It 
is  on  this  principle,  that  Christians  love  God  on  account  of  his 
&vor8.  They  primarily  and  essentially  love  God  himself — love 
him  for  his  own  supreme  excellence  and  goodness,  which  has  in 
some  measure  been  made  known  to  them.  And  as  they  love  God 
himself,  on  account  of  his  own  excellent  and  amiable  character, 
they  w31  love  him  the  more,  when  his  character  is  more  clearly 
manifested  to  them  by  the  precious  gifts  he  bestows.  The  fault 
of  those  who  followed  Christ  for  the  loaves,  was  not  that  they  set 
a  proper  value  upon  the  gift  he  bestowed,  but  that  they  valued  it 
merely  on  its  own  account  —  valued  it  in  a  selfish  manner;  ^^  not 
because  they  saw  the  miracle,"  which  evinced  the  divine  character 
of  Christ,  "  but  because  they  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were 
filled,"  and  because  they  hoped  to  be  filled  agam.  They  cared 
for  nothing,  but  the  temporal  favor.  A  gift  has  a  two-fold  value ; 
its  own  intrinsic  value,  and  its  value  as  an  expression  of  the  good- 
ness of  a  beloved  friend.  Now  the  gifts  of  God  are  of  great 
value  in  themselves.  How  precious  are  the  favors  he  bestows 
upon  us  in  his  common  providence !  How  much  more  precious 
are  the  gifts  of  his  mercy  —  the  spiritual  blessings  which  come  to 
OS  through  the, mediation  of  Christ !  How  great  the  value  which 
we  ought  to  set  upon  these  various  ^fts  of  God,  considered  in 
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themselves !  But  they  have  a  still  higher  value,  when  we  con- 
sider them  as  manifestations  of  the  wonderful  and  glorious  good- 
ness of  God.  And  thus  our  admiring  gratitude  and  love  will,  in 
a  higher  and  higher  degree,  be  kindled  towards  our  heavenly 
Father  and  our  Redeemer  by  means  of  those  numberless  and 
precious  favors  which  display  him  before  us,  as  rich  in  mercy,  and 
exalted  and  glorious  in  all  his  perfections.  We  love  him  as  he  is 
revealed  to  us,  and  because  he  is  revealed  to  us  by  his  gifts.  And 
if  the  love  which  is  kindled  in  our  hearts  towards  Grod,  corres- 
ponds, so  far  as  our  capacity  admits,  with  his  manifested  excel- 
lence,—  this  is  the  love  which  is  required  by  the  first  and  great 
commandment.  This  is  holiness.  And  if  this  holy  love  is  not 
defective  in  degree,  and  is  free  from  the  mixture  of  opposite  af- 
fections, then  our  holiness  is  complete. 

If  we  have  a  heart  thus  to  love  God,  we  shall  of  course  coi>- 
form  to  the  second  comprehensive  command,  and  shall  love  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves.  This  command  requires,  that  we  should 
exercise  a  cordial  affection  towards  our  fellow-creatures ;  that  we 
should  set  a  high  value  upon  them  as  rational  and  immortal  be- 
ings ;  that  we  should  de^re  and  seek  their  well-being,  present  and 
future,  as  sincerely  as  we  do  our  own  ;  that  we  should  be  as  un- 
willing to  injure  them  as  we  are  to  injure  ourselves;  that  we 
should  rejoice  with  them  when  they  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them, 
when  they  weep ;  in  short,  that,  by  a  benevolent  sympathy,  we 
should  put  ourselves  in  their  place,  and  should  regard  them  as  a 
part  of  ourselves,  and  their  interest  as  part  of  our  own.  The 
affection  required  is  sincere,  impartial,  active,  and  enduring. 
Where  it  exists,  it  prompts  to  the  discharge  of  all  the  relative 
and  social  duties.  "  He  that  loveth  another,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"  hath  fulfilled  the  law ; ''  that  is,  the  law  respectmg  our  fellow 
creatures.  "  For  this,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  thou  shalt 
not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  thoa 
shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is 
briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor ;  therefore  love  la 
the  fulfilling  of  tiie  law." 
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I  know  not  that  anj  language  can  set  forth  the  nature  of  true 
Yirtae  more  clearly,  than  these  two  comprehensiye  precepts.  And 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  falsity  of  the  theory,  which  makes 
self-love  the  ground  of  all  holy  exercises,  or  which  asserts  that  a 
regard  to  our  own  personal  good  is  the  spring  or  motive  of  all  tliat  we 
do  for  the  good  of  others.  According  to  this  theory,  which  is  the 
theory  of  Paley  and  others,  we  are  to  love  God  and  obey  his  com- 
mands/or the  sake  of  our  own  happiness.  Whereas  in  truth  we 
are  to  lore  (rod  primarily  and  chiefly  for  his  own  infinite  perfection. 
We  are  to  regard  him  as  being  himself  the  worthy  object  of  our 
supreme  aflfeotion.  And  as  to  our  fellow  men,  —  we  are  no  more 
to  love  them  for  the  sake  of  our  own  happness,  than  we  are  to 
love  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  their  happiness.  In  a  proper  sense, 
we  are  to  do  both.  By  promoting  our  own  real  good,  we  are  to 
promote  the  good  of  oilier^.  And  by  promoting  their  good,  we 
are  to  promote  our  own.  Their  good  and  our  own,  which  God  has 
joined  in  close  union,  should  both  be  objects  of  our  desire,  and 
they  should  have  a  mutual  influence,  each  having  an  increased 
value  in  our  esteem,  and  an  increased  efiicacy  as  a  motive,  on 
account  of  the  other.  I  repeat  it,  that  if  we  are  conformed 
to  the  divine  law,  there  will  be  in.  our  moral  exercises  no  more 
ultimate  reference  to  our  own  happiness,  than  to  the  happiness  of 
others.  If  our  own  happiness  is  for  a  time,  absent  from  our 
thoughts,  and  so  is  not  an  object  of  our  present  regard,  wc  shall 
not,  on  that  account,  have  less  regard  to  the  happiness  of  others. 
And  if  their  happiness  is  for  a  time  absent  from  our  thoughts,  we 
sorely  shall  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  desire  our  own  happ- 
ness.  In  our  thoughts  and  feelings  there  is  often  a  reference,  and 
it  may  be  a  just  and  impartial  reference,  to  our  own  welfare.  But 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  if  sanctified,  does  not  either  require  or 
admit,  that  this  should  always  be  the  case  ;  inasmuch  as  our  own 
welfiure  cannot  be  always  present  to  our  thoughts.  But  if  you 
say,  that  whenever  a  holy  being  thinks  of  his  own  happiness,  he 
will  and  must  have  a  suitable  regard  to  it;  this  is  admitted. 
Ss  very  nature  as  an  intelligent  and  sensitive  being,  must  lead 
hmi  to  desire  his  own  happiness.    And  his  holiness  will  lead  him 
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to  desire  it  jusQj.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  of  his  setting  an 
excessive  or  disproportionate  value  upon  his  own  true,  spiritual  and 
eternal  happmess  ?  The  general  fault  of  mankind  is  that  thej  do 
not  desire  their  0¥m  real  good,  do  not  seek  their  own  salvation,  as 
Jhey  ought.  The  thoughtless  and  impenitent  do  not  desire  and 
seek  it  at  all.  But  if  while  we  earnestly  desire  and  seek  our  own 
real  good,  we  have  a  heart  sincerely  to  desire  and  seek  the  good 
of  others  ;  this  is  Christian  virtue.  This  is  obedience  to  the  divine 
precept,  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Love  thy- 
self with  a  just  and  holy  love ;  and  love  thy  neighbor  m  like  man- 
ner. Let  thy  love  to  thyself,  if  that  love  is  right,  be  the  pattern 
of  thy  love  to  others. 

It  is  however  manifest,  that  the  command  to  love  our  fellow 
creatures  as  ourselves  does  by  no  means  require,  that  we  should 
give  the  same  degree  of  attention  to.,  their  interests,  temporal  or 
eternal,  as  to  our  own.  By  the  ordering  of  God's  providence,  as 
well  as  by  the  authority  of  his  word,  our  own  interests  are  com- 
mitted specially  to  our  care  ;  not  because  they  are  in  reality  more 
important,  or  should  be  regarded  by  us  as  more  important,  than 
the  interests  of  others ;  but  because,  in  this  way,  both  our  own 
interests,  and  those  of  others,  can  be  best  promoted.  With  our 
limited  capacities,  we  can  give  attention  to  only  a  few  things  at 
the  same  time,  and  can  never  give  attention  to  more  than  a  very 
small  part  of  the  interests  of  the  intelligent  creation.  And  i^ 
because  we  love  our  fellow  creatures  as  ourselves,  we  should  un- 
dertake to  bestow  the  same  care  and  labor  upon  their  concerns,  as 
upon  our  own,  we  should  fail  in  regard  to  both,  and  should  really 
be  guilty  of  an  officious  and  unlawful  meddling  with  what  be- 
longs appropriately  to  others.  Neither  the  divine  law  nor  divine 
providence  involves  us  in  any  such  mistake  or  difficulty  as  this. 
The  law  does  mdeed  require  a  cordial,  impartial,  and  enlarged 
affliction  to  our  fellow  men,  and  persevering  endeavors  to  do  them 
good.  But  the  same  law  requires  us,  first  of  all,  to  look  well  to 
our  own  souls  and  to  take  care  of  our  own  welfare,  —  to  repent, 
to  behove  and  obey  for  ourselves,  —  a  work  which  no  one  can  do 
for  us.    And  here  we  see  the  wisdom,  the  harmony,  the  goodness 
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of  Uie  divine  economy.  For  it  is  clear  that  this  special  attention 
to  onr  own  welfare  will  contribute  most  to  the  amount  of  that  gen- 
eral wel&re  which  we  are  required  to  seek,  and  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  divine  benevolence  to  secure.  We  thus  arrive  at 
the  pleasing  conclusion,  that  the  most  expansive  general  benevo- 
lence not  only  consists  with  private,  individual  good,  but  certainly 
promotes  it ;  and  that  it  not  only  consists  with  our  private,  indi- 
vidual duties,  but  directly  and  certainly  leads  us  to  discharge  them 
with  the  utmost  diligence  and  fidelity. 


LECTURE  XCII. 


THB  NATURB  OF  REPENTANCE.   IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DUTY. 

That  moral  excellence  or  holiness,  which  results  from  the  reno- 
vating  influence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart,  and  which  we  have 
dwelt  upon  in  previous  Lectures,  is  one  simple  principle.  It  has 
a  real,  spiritual  unity.  But  it  is  developed  in  all  the  particular 
virtues  and  graces  of  the  Christian  character.  These  are  all 
branches  of  holiness.  How  multiplied  soever  they  may  be,  and 
how  plainly  soever  they  may  be  distinguishable  from  each  other, 
they  all  have  the  same  nature  ;  they  come  from  the  same  source ; 
and  they  are  only  the  proper  development  of  the  same  general 
principle,  the  same  right  affection  in  the  renewed  heart. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  go  into  a  full  consideration  of  each 
of  these  branches  of  Christian  virtue.  But  we  shall  confine  oar 
attention  particularly  to  two  principal  ones,  namely,  repentance 
and  faith. 

In  the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  two  Greek  words, 
fiBtavoioD  and  fAsrafAslofAah  are  both  translated,  to  rq>eni. 
But  it  is  evident,  as  Dr.  Campbell  and  others  have  shown, 
that  these  words,  in  their  current  use  in  the  New  Testament, 
have  very  different  senses.  The  first  signifies  a  change  of  mindj 
a  change  of  one*8  views^  affections  and  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
things  of  religion.  It  denotes  a  turning  fi-om  sin  to  holiness.  In 
Acts  8:  22,  this  idea  of  turning  from  sin  seems  in  the  ori^nal  to 
be  directly  indicated.  "  Repent  of  this  thy  wickedness,"  ani, 
literally,  from  this  thy  wickedness,  that  is,  pemlenOy  turn  from 
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t^.  This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  real  import  of  the  word,  fASTavodwj 
whenever  it  is  used  to  point  out  the  duty  required  of  the  sinner. 
And  so  it  denotes  the  same  as  is  denoted  in  the  various  passages, 
which  speak  of  sinners  as  turning  from  their  wicked  ways,  ceasing 
to  do  evil  and  learning  to  do  well,  etc. 

The  other  word,  furafukoficu^  generally  denotes  an  ananoiutj 
painful  feeUnffy  which  arises  in  the  mind  in  view  of  transgression 
^a  distressing  sense  of  guilt  —  the  acting  of  conscience  re- 
proaching the  sinner  for  having  committed  wickedness,  and  point- 
ing him  to  a  future  retribution.  It  is  the  feeling  of  remorse  ;  and 
it  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Judas,  who  repented 
of  his  treachery,  that  is,  had  a  painful  sense  of  remorse,  and  then, 
instead  of  turning  from  his  ungrateful  and  wicked  conduct,  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  guilt  by  committing  the  heinous  sin  of  self- 
inorder. 

One  who  has  true,  saving  repentance,  sees  the  evil  of  sin^- 
seee  it  truly,  though  not  perfectly.  He  has  not  a  clear  view  of 
every  sin  which  he  has  committed,  nor  of  all  the  evil  which  be- 
longs to  any  one  sin.  But  his  eyes  are  opened,  at  least  opening ; 
and  he  beholds,  or  rather  begins  to  behold,  the  hatefulness  and 
maligmty  of  sin.  In  his  view,  sin  is,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it, 
exceedingly  sir^uij  and  deserves  to  be  abhorred  by  all  rational 
beings.  His  eye  is  chiefly  fixed,  not  upon  the  punishment  of  sin, 
dreadful  as  he  considers  it  to  be,  but  upon  its  own  vile  and  odious 
nature.  K  at  any  time  he  does  not  think  of  the  punishment 
threatened,  or  if  he  hopes  to  be  saved  from  it,  he  still  sees  sin  to 
be  altogether  criminal  and  vile,  hateful  and  ill-deserving  ;  and  all 
its  criminality  and  vileness  and  hatefrdness  and  ill-desert  he  as- 
cribes to  himself.  It  is  he  that  is  the  criminal.  He  is  convinced 
tibat  there  is  nothing  on  earth  or  m  hell  worse  than  to  be  a  sinner. 
Instead  of  excusing  himself,  or  in  any  way  palliatmg  his  guilt,  he 
is  ashamed  and  confounded  before  God,  and  abhors  himself,  say- 
ing, with  Job,  "  behold  I  am  vile." 

Without  a  conviction  of  the  real,  intrinsic  evil  of  sin,  no  one 
truly  repents.  A  person  will  hardly  give  up  and  avoid  that  which 
is  desirable  and  bvely  in  his  view.     Or  if  for  any  reason  he  g^ves 
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it  up  in  his  visible  oonduct,  he  will  not  give  it  up  in  the  affectiona 
of  his  heart ;  and  his  giving  it  up  visibly  will  be  contrary  to  his 
inclinations,  and  from  an  unwelcome  necessity.  His  change  is 
external,  and  reaches  not  ihe  predominant  state  of  his  mind. 

The  penitent  sinner  has  some  true  knowledge  of  God.  His 
repentance  is  '^  repentance  towarcU  God."  His  relation  to  God 
18  far  more  important  than  any  of  the  relations  he  sustains  to  other 
beings.  And  he  can  never  adequately  conceive  how  inexcusar 
ble  and  ill-deserving  he  is,  unless  he  considers  himself  as  standing 
in  this  highest  of  all  relations.  He  who  repents,  sees  God  to  be 
infinitely  excellent ;  and  the  idea  of  his  having  sinned  against  so 
good  and  so  glorious  a  Being  does  at  times  so  engross  his  atten- 
tion,  that  he  can  scarcely  think  of  anything  else ;  and  he  says, 
with  pemtent  David,  '^  Against  thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  evil  in  thy  sight."  And  it  is  this  view  of  his  sins,  not  ex- 
clusively of  other  views,  but  more  than  any  other,  which  lays  him 
low  in  self-abasement,  and  produces  a  conviction  in  his  inmoefe 
soul,  that  his  condemnation  would  be  just.  Now  this  state  of 
mind  directly  involves  what  is  appropriately  called  repentcmeej 
that  is,  turning  from  sin.  For  how  can  a  man  continue  to  sin 
against  a  Being  who  in  lus  view  possesses  infinite  gtx>dness  as  well 
as  infinite  power,  —  who  is  altogether  lovely,  and  whom  he  has 
already  begun  to  love  with  all  his  heart  ?  As  he  entertains  some 
light  apprehensions  of  the  glorious  character  of  God,  he  is  of 
course  sensible  of  the  reasonableness  and  goodness  of  the  moral 
law.  For  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  justice  or 
equity  of  the  law  which  calls  for  the  supreme  love  of  rational 
creatures,  depends  primarily  on  the  character  of  him  who  \b  set 
before  them  as  the  object  of  love.  If  then  God  is  such  a  Being, 
as  the  Scriptures  represent  him  to  be,  he  is  worthy  of  all  the  love, 
the  worship  and  the  obedience  which  his  law  demands.  Hence 
fi)Ilows  the  great  evil  of  transgression,  and  the  justice  of  the  pun- 
ishment threatened.  We  are  by  no  means  able  to  comprehend 
the  whole  demerit  of  sin  ;  but  if  we  have  the  Holy  Spirit  to  en- 
li^ten  and  sanctify  us,  we  shall  tremblingly  and  submissively  ac- 
knowledge, that  God  is  ri^teous  botji  in  giving  Hxe  law  and  in 
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executing  its  penalty.  No  complaint  of  the  undue  severity  of  that 
penalty  wiU  come  from  our  lips,  or  arise  in  our  hearts.  We  shall 
liaye  a  conyiction,  which  will  not  be  so  much  a  matter  of  reason- 
ing, as  of  a  direct,  spiritual  discernment,  that  the  punishment 
which  Qod  has  appcnnted,  is  no  more  than  commensurate  with  the 
eyil  of  mn,  and  no  more  than  the  principles  of  a  perfect  moral 
gofremment  render  necessary.  And  so  our  mouth  will  be  stopped, 
and  we  shall  no  more  reply  against  God. 

"Vf^thout  some  conyiction  of  this  kind,  there  can  be  no  real  re* 
pentance.  K  any  one  really  thinks  that  the  law  requires  too 
much,  or  that  its  penalty  is  too  severe,  he  sides  with  rebels ;  and 
whatever  he  may  do  in  the  way  of  outward  reform,  he  does  it 
witii  a  heart  of  enmity.  Enmity  against  God  may  admit  of  the 
Boner's  doing  many  seemingly  good  actions  for  the  sake  of  es- 
caping misery,  but  it  will  not  admit  of  his  truly  turning  from  sin. 
Bmnity  is  itself  mn-— sin  in  its  worst  form  ;  and  all  other  sins 
tte  enfolded  in  its  bosom.  He  then,  who  retains  a  heart  of  en- 
mity, retains  an  unsubdued  and  enthroned. 

The  repenting  sinner  sees  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  is  attract- 
ed by  it.  He  tarns  to  holiness  because  he  loves  it.  I  might  say, 
loving  holiness  is  itself  turning  to  holiness.  For  turning  to  holi- 
ness is  a  work  of  the  heart.  And  how  can  the  heart  turn  to  an 
object  except  by  loving  it  ?  And  we  know  that  a  man  never  truly 
kves  anything  unless  it  has  loveliness  and  beauty  in  his  eyes. 
Same  real  perception  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  is  involved  in  all 
true  conviction  of  tiie  evil  of  sin.  For  the  same  spiritual  eye 
which  sees  the  deformity  and  hatefulness  of  sin,  sees  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  holiness ;  and  the  same  heart  which  hates  sin, 
k>ve8  holiness.  The  two  things  are  only  the  acting  out  of  the 
sune  disposition  in  two  directions. 

Again,  I  remark,  that  although  the  original  word,  ftBtdrota^ 
rendered  repentance,  does  not  directly  indicate  sorrow,  still  sor- 
row must  be  considered  either  as  involved  in  the  nature  of  re- 
pentance, or  as  a  circumstance  uniformly  attendant  upon  it. 
Some  have  entert^ed  the  strange  opinion,  that  a  good  man 
ihoold  not  be  sorry  for  un,  because  God  will  overrule  it  for  good. 
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But  this  is  a  speculation  which  is  totally  contrary  to  reason,  eiz- 
perience,  and  the  word  of  Ood.  How  often  do  the  Scriptures 
call  upon  men  to  mourn  and  weep  for  their  sins  !  And  how  futile 
is  every  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  plain  import  of  the  texts  which 
relate  to  the  subject.  On  the  principle  which  I  oppose,  David 
was  veiy  faulty,  because  he  was  so  grieved  for  his  own  sins,  and 
because  rivers  of  water  ran  down  his  eyes  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  others.  And  if  we  should  not  mourn  and  weep  on  account  of 
our  sins,  because  they  will  be  overruled  for  the  glory  of  God ;  for 
flie  same  reason  we  should  not  mourn  and  weep  on  account  of  any 
calamity  or  suflFering  which  may  befal  us  or  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  should  strive  to  acquire  an  utter  insensibility  and  callousnen 
of  feeling.  And  then  the  question  arises,  why  Jesus  directed  ilie 
women  who  followed  him  on  his  way  to  Calvary  weeping,  to  weep 
not  for  him,  but  for  themselves  and  their  children,  on  account  of 
tke  evils  which  were  soon  to  overwhelm  them,  —  inasmuch  as  those 
evils  would  be  to  the  glory  of  a  just  and  holy  God  ?  And  wl^ 
did  Jesus  weep  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  ?  You  say,  he  wept  from 
sympathy  with  his  weeping  friends.  But  why  did  he  sympathise 
with  them  ?  WTiy  did  he  not  rather  reprove  them  for  the  sorrow 
fhey  felt,  and  tell  them  that  their  mourning  was  all  wrong,  inas* 
much  as  the  event  which  had  taken  place  would  be  overruled  for 
the  glory  of  God  ?  And  why  did  the  Prophet  speak  of  it  as  a 
prominent  effect  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  house 
of  David  and  the  inliabitants  of  Jerusalem,  that  they  should  look 
on  him  whom  they  had  pierced,  and  mourn  for  him  as  one  moum- 
eth  for  an  only  son,  and  be  in  bitterness  for  him  as  one  is  in  bitter- 
ness for  his  first  bom  ?  This  is  the  case  now  with  all  penitent 
sinners.  But  why  this  bitterness  of  sorrow,  when  their  sin  against 
the  blessed  Saviour  would,  by  the  almighty  prondence  of  Gt)d,  be 
made  the  occasion  of  good  ?  The  opinion  now  before  us,  if  car- 
ried out  in  practice,  would  end  in  the  most  unfeeling  stoicism. 

Under  the  influence  of  pure  Christianity,  the  heart  becomes 
soft  and  tender,  and  men  have  godly  sorrow  for  their  sins  in  pro- 
portion to  their  piety,  —  their  sorrow  being  at  the  same  time  the 
means  of  increasmg  their  piety.     The  Apostle  does  not  say  ihftt 
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godly  sorrow  is  repentance^  but  that  it  worheik  repentance.  Sor^ 
row  for  nn  promotes  repentance^  that  is,  a  more  complete  turning 
from  sin,  and  greater  watchfuhiess  agunst  it.  If  children  have  a 
dutiful  temper,  thej  will,  on  reflection,  be  heartily  sorry  Tor  their 
disobedience  to  their  father,  and  their  sorrow  will  operate  as  a 
Mfeguard  against  a  repetition  of  the  ofience. 

Do  not  those  who  advocate  the  notion  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  con&te,  overlook  a  very  plain  and  important  distinction  ?  Sm 
belongii  to  man.  He  who  commits  it,  transgresses  a  perfect  law, 
and  abuses  the  goodness  of  the  Lawgiver.  What  he  does  b  to- 
tally wrong.  ISjB  motive  is  wrong.  The  natural  tendency  of  his 
conduct  is  wrong.  Sin,  whether  existing  in  the  heart,  or  in  out- 
ward act,  has  no  mixture  of  good.  If  tiie  smner  comes  to  a  right 
mind,  he  views  the  subject  in  this  light.  He  condemns  what  he 
has  done,  and  himself  as  the  doer.  He  is  heartily  grieved  and 
iorry,  tiiat  he  has  abused  infinite  goodness--*  that  he  has  dishon- 
ored him  who  deserves  everlastmg  honor  and  praise  —  that  he  hat 
treated  his  divine  Friend  and  Benefactor  with  ingratitude.  He 
calls  to  mind  the  multitude  of  his  transgressions  with  their  various 
aggravations,  and  his  heart  becomes  broken  and  contrite.  He 
mourns  for  the  evil  he  has  done,  and  resolves  to  sin  no  more.  But 
while  he  thus  condemns  sin  and  mourns  for  it,  he  views  the  gov- 
einment  of  God  with  approbation  and  delight.  It  gives  him  joy 
that  the  evil  which  he  and  others  have  done,  or  attempted  to  do, 
win  be  overruled  for  the  glory  of  God  —  that  his  inexcusable 
wickedness  will  be  made  the  occasion  of  good.  These  two  things 
are  plainly  and  entirely  distinct  from  each  other ;  and  the  en- 
lightened penitent  so  regards  them,  and  has  correspondent  feel- 
ings. He  disapproves  and  abhors  the  evil  which  he  has  done, 
but  approves  and  loves  what  God  does.  He  has  sorrow  for  the 
evil,  and  joy  for  the  good.  He  grieves  bitterly  that  he  has  acted 
80  basely  as  to  sin  against  God.  But  he  is  glad  that  God  is  over 
ill,  and  will  glorify  himself  and  do  good  to  his  holy  kingdom  by 
means  of  that  which  is,  in  itself,  so  great  an  evil.  To  sum  up 
the  whole  in  few  words,  tiie  penitent  looks  upon  sin  with  abhor- 
rence and  grief,  but  upon  the  hdy  agency  of  Ckxl  with  acquiet- 
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cence  and  joy.  And  he  never  regards  sin  as  a  less  evil,  or  as 
less  a  reason  for  godly  sorrow,  because  God  will  overrule  it  fyr 
good ;  nor  does  he,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  less  joy  in  the  goody 
because  God,  in  his  sovereign  providence,  accomphshes  it  by  means 
of  evil. 

It  will  be  easy  for  a  man,  whose  habits  of  thinking  are  derived 
from  the  Scriptures,  to  keep  his  mind  free  from  all  puzzling  specu- 
lations on  this  subject  by  adverting  to  the  distinction  above  sug- 
gested, regarding  the  evil  of  sin  on  the  one  side,  and  the  hxAj 
providence  of  God  on  the  other,  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature. 
If  his  renewed  heart  acts  itself  out  naturally  and  freely  towards 
these  difierent  objects,  all  will  be  right. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  what  are  the  principal  attri- 
butes and  circumstances  of  repentance.  But  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  holy  principle,  manifestmg  itself 
in  different  wayd,  according  to  the  different  objects  which  are  con- 
templated. And  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  change  whioh 
constitutes  repentance,  is  a  gradual  change.  It  has  a  beginning 
a  progress,  and  a  completion.  The  change  in  its  own  nature,  ap- 
pertains to  all  moral  objects  and  relations.  But  clearly  to  develop 
itself  in  regard  to  all,  is  a  work  of  time.  A  penitent  immediately 
begins  to  forsake  his  evil  ways.  Whatever  wrong  practice  he 
particularly  considers,  ho  begins  to  put  away,  and  whatever  duty 
comes  clearly  before  his  mind,  he  begins  to  perform.  But  the 
work  is  not  suddenly  brought  to  perfection.  From  time  to  time 
the  penitent  has  new  views  of  God  and  his  law,  of  himself  and  his 
fellow  creatures.  These  objects  do  in  fact  continue  to  present 
ihemselves  before  him  under  new  aspects,  and  with  additional 
degrees  of  clearness,  and  his  affections,  his  purposes,  and  his  con- 
duct are  brought  under  a  corresponding  influence.  He  abandons 
one  sinful  practice  and  subdues  one  sinful  disposition  after  another, 
and  does  it  more  and  more  decidedly.  With  God's  holy  and 
spiritual  law  in  view,  he  from  time  to  time  discovers  evils  in  his 
heart  and  life,  which  before  lay  concealed,  and  modes  of  holy  and 
benevolent  action  not  before  noticed ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  makes  further  advances  in  the  work  of  repentance.    For  the 
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most  part,  the  repenting  sinner  begins  his  new  £fe  feebly,  and 
idth  manj  defects.  And  he  is  afterwards  subject  to  backsliding, 
and  may  go  forward  in  his  journey  to  heaven  very  slowly.  In 
every  period  of  his  spiritual  life,  his  repentance  is  imperfect. 
While  it  is  the  case  that  a  great  part  of  his  thoughts,  desires  and 
purposes  fail  of  being  conformed  to  the  divine  law,  and  while  a 
great  part  of  his  actions,  though  in  man's  riew  unexceptionable, 
are  performed  from  selfish  motives,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  made 
but  little  progress  in  the  real  business  of  repentance.  And  it  is  a 
matter  of  astonishment,  that  so  many  persons,  who  have  been 
repenting  for  years,  have  still  but  just  begun  the  work ;  that  after 
they  have  been  changing  their  mind  so  long,  they  have  yet 
changed  so  little ;  and  that  so  many  visible  faults  and  so  many 
inward,  spiritual  disorders  still  cleave  to  them.  Hence  it  appears, 
iliat  repentance  continues  to  be  the  duty  of  Christians  through  the 
whole  course  of  their  probation,  inasmuch  as  they  are,  at  every 
period  of  life,  more  or  less  subject  to  moral  evil.  They  have  real 
liolinesB,  but  not  complete  holiness.  They  have  begun  the  work 
of  repentance,  but  have  not  finished  it.  But  it  is  as  evidently 
iheir  duty  to  finish  the  work,  as  to  begin  it  —  to  turn  &om  sin 
wholly,  as  to  turn  at  all.  Such  is  their  bounden  duty.  And  if 
after  they  have  known  the  blessedness  of  returning  to  God,  and 
have  tasted  the  joys  of  salvation,  they  do  in  any  respect  still  neg- 
lect the  duty  of  repentance,  and  continue  in  sin ;  what  sacred 
obligations  do  they  violate  !  Of  what  ingratitude  and  perverseness 
are  they  guilty !  And  what  strange  insensibility  do  they  show  to 
the  attractions  of  infinite  beauty  and  goodness !  The  sins  which 
remain  in  Christians,  and  which  occasion  a  continual  and  often 
painful  conflict  with  themselves,  and  which  require  the  daily 
exercise  of  repentance  even  to  the  end  of  their  life,  furnish  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  deep,  inbred  depravity  of  the  heart,  than 
any  sins  which  occur  in  an  unregenerate  state. 

The  duty  of  repentance,  being  so  reasonable  and  indispensable, 
and  being  so  frequently  and  solemnly  inculcated  by  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  by  Christ  himself,  ought  to  be  commenced  by  sin- 
ners without  delay,  and  to  be  continued  by  Christians  with  unceas- 
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iDg  earaestness,  throughout  this  state  of  trial.  The  command  of 
the  ascended  Saviour  to  his  imperfect,  backsliding  people,  is  — 
"  be  zealous  and  repent."  In  what  way  can  we  exercise  zeal  and 
resolution  so  justly  and  so  laudably,  as  in  the  work  of  ridding 
ourselves  of  the  abominable  thing  which  God  hates  —  the  work  of 
getting  cured  of  that  loathsome,  fatal  disease  which  has  seized 
upon  our  souls,  and  which  must  be  cured,  before  we  can  be  ad* 
mitted  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  heaven ! 

I  have  said  that  Christians,  as  well  as  unsanctified  sinnerSy 
have  much  to  do  in  the  work  of  repentance.  And  such  is  the 
practical  importance  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  I  cannot 
close  without  attempting  to  impress  it  more  fully  upon  the  mindff 
of  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry* 
As  the  office  with  which  you  are  to  be  invested  is  one  of  uncom- 
mon sanctity,  uncommon  purity  and  excellence  of  character  will 
be  justiy  expected  of  you.  And  as  you  possess  the  same  fallen 
nature  with  others,  you  must  attain  to  the  requisite  excellence  by 
the  same  process,  that  is,  by  the  continual  exercise  of  repentance. 
This  duty  is  specially  incumbent  on  persons  in  your  cip- 
oumstances,  because  sin,  existing  in  yoti,  must  evidently  be 
attended  with  fearful  aggravations.  Of  this  you  cannot  doubt, 
if  you  consider  in  what  sacred  studies  you  are  daily  employed, 
and  how  many  advantages  your  situation  affi)rds  for  growth  in 
grace.  Happy  will  you  be,  if  you  may  have  a  just  and  adequate 
convictibn  of  the  necessity  of  thorough  evangelical  repentance, 
and  correspondent  resolution  and  perseverance  in  discharging  the 
momentous  duty.  It  is  a  duty  which  returns  upon  us  every  day, 
because  every  day  we  have  sin  dwelling  in  us ;  and  so  it  will 
doubtless  be,  while  life  lasts.  This,  I  think,  must  be  the  clear 
conviction  of  every  Christian  who  faithfully  examines  himself,  and 
compares  his  heart  and  Ufe  with  the  perfect  standard  of  holiness. 
And  he  must  consequently  feel,  that  he  is  continually  urged  by 
the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  humiliating,  but  indispensable 
work  of  repentance. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  great  fault  of  Christians  generally,  and  may  it 
not  be  the  fault  of  many  theological  students  and  many  ministeiB 
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of  the  gospel,  that  they  do  not,  with  suitable  diligence,  pursue  the 
work  of  repentance  ?  They  have  begun  it,  but  they  do  not  urge 
it  on  to  its  full  accomplishment  as  they  ought ;  and,  consequently, 
ihey  do  not  make  due  adyances  in  the  divine  life,  and  are  so  far 
from  being  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God.  How  different  would 
it  now  be  with  us,  had  we,  from  the  moment  when,  as  we  trust, 
the  Spirit  of  Ood  first  visited  our  hearts,  diligently  prosecuted 
the  work  of  repentance !  Let  us  be  diligent  in  the  work  for  the 
time  to  come,  making  it  a  part  of  our  daily  business,  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  If  we  find  pride  or  ambition,  envy  or  ill  will, 
covetousness  or  selfishness,  or  any  other  form  of  sinful  affection 
working  wittun  us,  we  see  here  what  is  to  be  done.  We  must 
forthwith  repent;  that  is,  we  must  put  away  the  on,  whatever  it 
IB,  and  vi^antly  guard  against  its  regaining  any  influence  over 
us.  We  must  be  resolute  in  this  indispensable  work,  and,  relying 
on  the  help  of  God,  must  never  give  it  over,  whatever  discourage- 
ments may  come  in  our  way.  How  often  soever  we  may  be  foiled 
or  driven  back,  we  have  no  cause  to  be  disheartened,  for  we 
follow  a  powerful  and  glorious  Leader,  who  has  conquered  sin  for 
us,  and  who  will  make  us  partakers  of  his  victory,  if  we  faithfully 
adhere  to  him.  We  have,  I  say,  no  cause  to  be  disheartened ; 
for  there  is  no  corrupt  disposition  so  confirmed  by  use,  no  law  of 
sin  in  our  minds  so  powerful,  that  it  cannot,  through  the  grace  of 
Christ,  be  effectually  overcome.  But,  in  order  to  our  success,  we 
must  pursue  the  work  unceasingly;  just  as  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  unceasingly  to  fight  against  the  Canaanites  in  the 
land  of  promise,  till  they  were  utterly  destroyed.  Whenever  we 
enter  on  the  business  of  self-inquiry,  we  find  ourselves  guilty  of 
some  manifest  transgressions  of  the  law,  or  some  neglects  of  duty. 
Here  is  the  place  where  repentance  should  come  in.  We  should 
immediately  reform  what  is  amiss  ;  should  make  haste  and  delay 
not  to  keep  God's  commandments.  When  we  appear  in  the  house 
of  God,  when  we  read  his  word,  and  call  upon  his  name,  and 
when  we  engage  in  the  duties  of  our  calling  —  yes,  everywhere 
and  continually,  we  should  have  a  penitent  heart  and  a  contrite 
spirit    Nothing  should  be  suffered  to  turn  us  aside  from  this  aU- 
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important  work.  It  would  be  far  better  for  ns  to  ne^ect  our 
bodily  health,  or  our  intellectual  improvement  —  better  to  forego 
any  worldly  profit  or  pleasure,  than  to  neglect  the  work  of  putting 
away  the  evil  that  dwells  in  us  and  curing  the  diseases  of  our 
souls.  This  work  is  of  the  highest  moment.  The  Lord  Jesus, 
after  he  ascended  on  high,  stooped  down  from  his  throne  in  the 
heavens  to  say  to  his  imperfect,  erring  followers  —  "  Be  aealous, 
and  repent."  Here  is  an  exercise  of  zeal  which,  though  incom- 
parably important,  is  little  thought  of.  We  manifest  aeal  in  our 
worldly  pursuits  ;  but  where  is  our  zeal  in  our  pursuit  of  holiness, 
in  correcting  what  is  amiss,  and  in  amending  our  character  as 
Christians  ?  And  yet  we  must  have  zeal  and  earnestness,  or  the 
work  will  not  be  done.  Did  we  but  attend  rightly  to  this  high 
command  of  our  Lord,  '^  Be  zealous  and  repent,"  looking  to  him 
lor  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need,  we  should  no  longer  be  found 
retrograde  or  stationary  in  our  spiritual  course.  We  should  no 
longer  show,  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  year,  the  same  faults  and 
blemishes  as  at  the  beginning  —  the  same  faults  unchecked, 
undiminished,  and  sometimes  even  growing  upon  us.  Instead  of 
this,  we  sliould  be  constantly  making  advancement  in  godliness. 
Forgetting  the  things  behind,  we  should  press  on  towards  perfeo- 
tion.  Noxious  weeds,  now  growing  in  our  garden,  would  be 
plucked  up,  and  useful  vegetables  would  flourish  in  their  place- 
Plants,  formerly  neglected,  would  be  cultivated  ;  and  trees,  onoe 
barren,  would  bear  fruit.  And  why  is  it  that  we  are  not  in  this 
happy  state  ?  Why  have  we  made  so  little  progress  ?  Why  Has 
want  of  growth  and  fruitfulness  ?  Why  have  we  so  little  confor- 
mity to  Christ,  and  why  do  our  prayers  obtain  so  small  a  measure 
of  spiritual  good  for  ourselves  and  for  others  ?  It  will  be  easy 
for  us  to  account  for  these  evils,  if  we  consider  how  little  we  have 
done  in  the  momentous  duty  of  repentance. 


LECTURE    XCIII. 


VATTH.  WHY  NOT  MORE  CLEARLY  UNDERSTOOD  ?  FAITH  IN  A 
GSNSRAL  SENSE.  WHAT  IS  FAITH  IN  CHRIST?  ENJOINED  AS 
XHB  DUTY  OF  ALL  SINNERS. 

Although  the  language  of  Scripture  respecting  faith  seems  to 
be  jerj  intelli^ble,  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  more  obscure 
and  erroneous  opinions  have  been  entertmed.  This  deplorable 
fi^t  results  firom  various  causes. 

1.  The  objects  of  fcdth  are  remote  from  the  province  of  the 
9en»ei.  Our  attention,  from  the  beginning  of  life,  is  directed  to 
ibe  present  world.  We  look  at  the  things  which  are  seen. 
Those,  therefore,  who  would  get  right  views  of  feith,  are  under 
the  necessitj  of  casting  off  the  dominion  of  their  early  habits ; 
of  breaking  away  from  the  enchantments  of  sense,  and  turning 
the  current  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings  into  a  new  channel. 
All  experience  shows  this  to  be  a  work  of  difficult  accomplish- 
ment, 

2.  Another  thing  which  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  clear  and 
satisfactory  views  of  faith,  is,  that  the  language  which  describes  it 
has  been  so  often  spoken  and  heard  without  correspondent  concqh 
tbns  or  feelings.  This  custom  of  speaking  and  hearing  ihe 
words  of  divine  truth,  without  the  conceptions  which  those  words 
ought  to  kindle  within  us,  creates  a  new  difficulty.  For  when- 
ever those  words  are  repeated,  the  mind  is  apt  to  he  in  the  same 
Kstiess  state  as  before.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  feel  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  a  subject  which  has  often  passed  before  us  without  exciting 
our  attention. 
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3.  Such  is  the  nature  of  faith ,  tJiat  it  cannot  be  righily  appre- 
hendedy  mtliout  being  experienced  and  felt.  Christian  faith, 
instead  of  consisting  chiefly  in  a  speculative  discernment  of 
external  objects,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a- matter  of  affection. 
But  how  can  an  affection  be  known,  except  by  those  who  have 
been  the  subjects  of  it  ?  And  as  to  believers  themselves,  —  faith 
exists  in  them  in  so  low  a  degree,  that  they,  are  by  no  means  free 
from  the  same  difficulty.  For  how  can  they  form  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  that  which  operates  in  their  own  minds  so  feebly  and 
so  inconstantly  ? 

4.  Bight  apprehensions  of  faith  are  prevented j  by  the  prevor 
lence  of  corrupt  dispositions  in  the  heart.  These  dispodtions 
render  us  blind  to  spiritual,  holy  objects.  They  not  only 
prevent  us  from  exercising  faith,  but  make  us  unwilling  to  per- 
ceive what  it  is,  because  such  perception  would  lead  to  self- 
reproach  and  self-condemnation.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
^^  the  natural  man  discemeth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  for 
fhey  are  foolishness  to  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them  ;  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned."  And,  so  far  as  sinful  affections 
prevail  in  Christians,  they  hmder  spiritual  discernment  as  really  as 
in  the  unrenewed. 

Such  considerations  as  these  may  help  us  to  account  for  the 
obscure  and  erroneous  views  which  are  commonly  entertained  of 
the  nature  of  faith,  and  for  the  difficulty  of  making  it  well  un- 
derstood. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  holy  Scriptures  which  so  particularly 
illustrates  the  nature  and  influence  of  faith,  as  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  writer  begins  with  a 
brief  description  of  faith.  "  Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  'Tnoctact^  literally 
signifies  what  stands  under,  as  a  basis  or  support.  It  is  here 
used  metaphorically,  and  signifies  firm  trust,  or  confidence,  on 
which  the  mind  rests,  and  which  gives  to  spiritual,  invisible  objects 
a  substance  and  reality,  as  though  they  were  present.  Fiuth  is 
also  the  '^  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  Its  objects  have  not 
the  evidence  of  sense.    But  they  have  an  evidence  of  another 
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and  hi^er  kind.  ''Eleyxog^  rendered  evidence,  seems  here  to 
denote  the  eff^ect  of  evidence,  or  demonstration.  The  word  <^ 
God,  who  cannot  lie,  produces  in  the  mind  of  the  believer  a  per- 
fect permasion  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  those  invisible 
things  which  are  revealed  in  Scripture.  Through  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Christian  has  within  himself  satisfactory  evi- 
dtnee^  a  demonstroHan^  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  things 
not  seen.  All  doubt  is  removed  from  his  mind,  and  he  knows 
that  whatever  Ood  has  declared  is  true,  and  that  whatever  he  has 
promised  will  be  accomplished. 

The  &ith  of  which  the  sacred  writer  here  speaks,  respects  not 
only  the  future  good  which  God  has  promised,  and  the  future  evil 
he  has  threatened,  but  all  other  invisible  things  which  he  has 
made  known  to  us.  The  very  first  mstance  of  faith  which  the 
writer  mentions,  relates  to  past  events.  ^'  Through  &ith  we 
understand  that  the  worlds  were  made,  bt/  the  word  of  God.**  We 
are  convinced  and  satisfied  that  the  worlds  were  thus  made,  because 
God  has  so  informed  us. 

The  ultimate  foundation  of  &ith  is  the  absolute  perfection  of 
Ood.  A  Being  who  is  infinitely  intelligent,  and  holy,  and  good, 
cannot  deceive.  Whatever  he  declares  must  be  true.  In  the 
exercise  of  fiuth  we  fix  our  thoughts  upon  such  a  Being,  and  have 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  all  his  conmiunications  to  us.  In  this 
general  view,  faith  relates  as  obviously  to  the  manifestations  which 
God  makes  in  his  works,  as  to  the  declarations  of  his  word.  We 
believe  those  manifestations  to  be  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
truth.  If  the  heavens  and  the  earth  declare  that  God  is  glorious, 
we  have  confidence  that  he  is  so.  If  his  dispensation  towards  us 
manifest  goodness,  we  believe  that  he  is  good.  Wjb  have  a  full 
persuasion,  that  a  Being  possessed  of  infinite  moral  excellence  will 
no  more  deceive  us  by  the  visible  operations  of  his  hand,  or  by  the 
characters  which  he  inscribes  on  his  works,  than  by  the  words 
which  he  speaks. 

See  here  how  sure  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  our  faith.  We  can- 
not have  entire  confidence  in  the  opinion  or  the  testimony  of  man  ; 
because  man  may  be  mistaken,  or  may  deceive.    Nor  can  we 
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have  entire  confidence  in  the  deductions  of  human  reason ;  be- 
cause those  deductions  may  be  fallacious.  But  the  word  of  the 
Lord  is  infallible  truth,  and  so  is  the  foundation  of  the  most  certain 
beUef. 

In  whatever  way  the  word  or  declaration  of  Gk)d  is  conveyed 
to  us,  our  faith  in  it  rests  ultimately  upon  his  moral  perfection, 
particularly  his  veracity.  This  would  evidently  be  the  case,  if  we 
ourselves  should  hear  the  divine  declaration.  And  why  is  it  not 
80  when  the  declaration  comes  to  us  through  the  credible  testi- 
mony of  others  ?  For  example  :  we  are  informed  by  those  who 
are  entitled  to  full  credit,  that  God  uttered  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Sorij  in  whom  I  am  well  pleeued.     We 

have  confidence  in  the  truth  of  this  declaration,  because  we  are 

• 

satisfied,  firom  the  testimony  of  faithful  witnesses,  that  it  came 
from  God ;  and  as  it  came  from  Qodj  we  are  certain  it  is  trae. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  declaration  which  rests  ultt- 
mately  on  the  authority  of  man.  Let  a  doctrine  be  taught  hj 
Plato  or  Newton.  The  doctrine  comes  from  a  man  —  a  man  not 
divinely  inspured  —  a  man,  not  God.  How  do  we  treat  such  a 
doctrine  ?  Instead  of  believing  it  on  the  mere  authority  of  Plato 
or  Newton,  we  say,  perhaps  ho  was  mistaken ;  and  we  go  about  to 
inquire  whether  the  doctrine  is  true  or  not.  We  examine  it ;  and 
we  receive  it  or  reject  it  according  as  we  find  the  evidence  for  it 
or  against  it  preponderates.  But  if  we  are  satisfied  that  God  de- 
clares any  doctrine,  we  believe  it  on  the  ground  of  his  authority, 
although  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  its  truth. 

As  the  word  of  God  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  religious  fiedth ; 
80  it  is  the  ride  or  measure  of  faith.  If  our  faith  differs  from  the 
word  of  Gx)d,,we  depart  from  the  rule,  and  our  faith  is  erroneous. 
If  we  believe  less  than  what  God  reveals,  our  faith  is  defective ; 
if  more,  it  has  a  faulty  redundance.  If  we  would  have  our  faith 
light,  we  must  conform  exactly  to  the  word  of  God,  taking  care, 
first,  to  understand  the  rule  correctly,  that  our  faith  may  not  bend 
to  one  side,  or  the  other ;  secondly,  to  understand  it  fully,  that 
our  fidth  may  not  fall  short ;  thirdly,  to  restrain  the  aspirings  of 
reason,  and  the  surmises  of  curiosity,  and  to  be  entirely  content 
with  the  rule,  so  that  our  faith  may  not  overleap  its  bounds. 
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It  is  of  material  importance  to  observe,  that  saving  fidth  im- 
plies cardial  ixj^ection^  or  a  state  of  the  heart  correspondent  with 
its  objects.     The  Scriptures  generally  point  out  the  external  act 
or  the  act  of  the  understandmg  which  is  required,  and  that  only, 
upon  the  reasonable  assumption,  that  such  act  is  always  to  be  at- 
tended with  suitable  feelings.     Those  who  are  possessed  of  an 
intelligent,  moral  nature,  must  understand  that  right  moral  aflfec- 
tion  is  to  accompany  every  outward  act  required,  and  that,  with- 
out such  affection,  no  outward  act  can  be  acceptable  to  him  who 
looketh  on  the  heart.     When  therefore  he  requires  the  action,  he 
virtually  requires  a  corresponding  state  of  the  heart,     (xod  re- 
quires us  to  caU  upon  his  name.     This,  taken  by  itself,  is  merely 
an  outward  act.     But  in  reality  this  outward  act  is  required  as  an 
expression  of  the*  heart —  the  heart  being  understood  not  only  to 
agree  with  the  words  uttered  by  the  voice,  but  to  prompt  them. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  Evangelist  gives  an  account  of  the 
gresi  faith  of  the  Centurion,  he  simply  relates  his  words,  and  vis- 
ible actions.     But  every  one  imderstands  that  those  words  and 
motions  were  indicative  of  correspondent  feelings.     Unless  under- 
stood in  this  manner,  the  narrative  amounts  to  nothing. 

This  principle  is  applicable  to  every  thing  which  is  a  matter  of 
obligation ;  to  every  thing  which  relates  to  man  as  a  moral  agent. 
In  every  such  case,  the  performance  of  the  duty  required  includes 
the  action  of  the  whole  moral  nature  of  man.  God  says,  ^'  hear 
my  word  "  —  hear  it.  But  the  duty  enjoined  is  not  hearing  with 
the  ear  merely,  the  heart  being  disobedient :  but  hearing  with  a 
right  state  of  mind,  and  a  right  conduct.  Christ  requires  his  dis- 
ciples to  receive  the  Sacramental  bread  and  wine  in  remembrance 
of  him.  But  the  outward  act  of  receiving  and  the  mere  exercise 
of  memory  do  not  constitute  the  duty  enjoined.  The  act  of  re- 
ceiving and  the  exercise  of  memory  must  be  attended  with  affec- 
tions suited  to  the  nature  of  what  is  commemorated.  So  every 
tiling  of  the  kind  must  and  will  be  imderstood  by  those  who  have 
an  intelligent  and  moral  .nature. 

Let  it  then  be  carefully  remembered,  that  whenever  faith  is 
apoken  of  as  a  moral  virtue,  it  must  be  understood  to  imply  affec- 
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tions  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  its  objects.  Such  affec- 
tions must  accompany  it,  and  make  a  part  of  it,  or  it  is  not  tiii 
fidth  which  Qoi  requires. 

And  if  fidth  is  attended  with  affections  which  correspond  with 
its  various  objects^  it  changes  its  particular  aspect  according  as  iti 
object  is  changed.  If  it  relates,  as  it  often  does,  to  what  is  in- 
oomprehensiblj  great  and  awful,  it  is  accompanied  with  reverenoe 
and  awe  ;  if  to  what  is  amiable,  it  is  accompanied  with  love ;  if 
to  what  is  hateful,  with  abhorrence  ;  if  to  a  future  or  absent  good, 
with  desire  ;  if  to  an  event  divinely  predicted,  with  expectatioii ; 
if  to  what  is  injurious,  with  fear  or  dread.  Thus  the  believtr 
reveres  or  loves,  desires  or  expects,  abhors  or  dreads,  according 
to  the  particular  object  which  he  contemplates.  And  the  perfeo^ 
tbns  and  works  of  Gk)d  may  be  so  presented  before  him,  m 
to  elicit  a  combination  of  several  devout  affections  at  the 
time. 

The  faith  which  is  peculiar  to  God's  elect,  presupposes  or  i 
plies  a  spiritual  discernment  of  tiie  reality  and  excellence  of  diviliA 
things.  The  unregenerate  man  may  have  much  speculative 
knowledge.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  knowledge,  of  which  he  is 
destitute.  The  things  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  know,  ^'  because 
they  are  spiritually  disceraed."  This  knowledge  comes  firom 
above.  Grod  liides  it  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  but  reveals  it  to 
babes,  that  is,  to  those  who  are  of  a  lowly  mind.  When  Peter 
declared  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Ood,  he  manifested  a 
knowledge  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  his  Father  in 
heaven.  And  God  revealed  his  Son  in  Paul,  when  he  was  turned 
fixMn  darkness  to  light.  This  knowledge  of  the*  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  results  from  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
^irit,  and  is  found  only  in  those  who  believe  to  the  saving  of  the 
soul.  All  true  faith  is  founded  upon  this  spiritual  knowledge, 
this  inward  perception  of  the  importance  and  excellence  of  divine 
objects.  And  it  is  clear,  that  the  faith  which  rests  upon  this 
spiritual  discernment,  must  work  by  love  ;  for  this  discernment  is 
a  discernment  of  moral  beauty  and  loveliness ;  and  such  a  dis- 
cernment is  alwa^-s  attended  with  complacency. 
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Eyangelical  &ith,  or  £uth  in  Christ  differs  from  other  acts  of 
&ith  in  regard  to  its  object^  but  not  in  regard  to  its  nature.  Faith 
in  general  I  have  represented  to  be  a  cordial  belief  in  all  the  de- 
diratioDS  of  God's  word ;  a  confidence  in  his  veracity ;  a  full  and 
aAectionate  persuasion  of  the  certainty  of  those  thmgs  which  God 
hm  declared,  and  because  he  has  declared  them.  Whatever  may 
bo  the  divine  testimony,  and  to  whatever  object  it  may  relate, 
fidtti  receives  it,  and  rests  upon  it.  Now  the  testimony  of  Qod 
wUch  evangelical  &ith  receives,  relates  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Ghrist, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  Scriptures  make  him  known  in 
Ub  divine  and  human  perfections,  in  his  offices,  his  works  and  his 
UetBings.  Faith  receives  this  testimony.  Determine  what  this 
testimony  is,  and  you  determine  the  peculiar  character  of  evan- 
gelical faith.  The  divine  testimony  represents  that  Jesus  of 
Hasareth  is  the  Mesnah,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  men. 
8a  fidth  receives  him.  The  hdy  Scriptures,  which  contain  the 
fivine  testimony,  teach,  that  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour,  is  God, 
God  over  all,  possessed  of  all  divine  perfections,  and  that  aU 
tliingis  were  made  and  are  sustained  by  him.  In  the  exercise  of 
fidih  we  receive  him  in  this  high  character,  and  love  and  adore 
him,  and  trost  in  him,  as  truly  God.  The  Scriptures  declare, 
ttiat  tike  Son  of  God  humbled  himself,  and  took  upon  him  our  na- 
ture ;  that  he  was  bom,  and  lived,  and  died  as  a  man ;  that  he 
■offered  and  died  for  us ;  that  he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree ;  that  in  order  to  deliver  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law 
ho  was  made  a  curse  for  us ;  that  he  is  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and 
a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins ;  that  he  is 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost ;  that  in  him  all  fukiess  dwells ;  that 
he  will  guide,  protect  and  save  all  who  trust  in  him.  All  this, 
and  whatever  else  the  Scriptures  reveal  respecting  the  character, 
offices  and  blcssitigs  of  Christ,  evangelical  faith  receives.  Faith 
is  a  counterpart  to  the  revealed  doctrine  respecting  the  Saviour. 
It  assents  to,  approves,  and  embraces  the  teachings  of  the  divine 
word.  Faith  may  indeed  exist  in  principle,  where  the  whole  range 
of  gospel  truth  is  not  actually  received,  being  as  yet  not  known. 
There  may  be  a  heart  to  believe  and  love  wluiiever  Aall  be  re- 
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yealed  and  apprehended  respecting  Christ  and  his  work,  although 
at  present  the  knowledge  attained  is  exceedingly  limited.  This  k 
the  case  with  a  joung  child  that  is  sanctified,  and  with  a  newly 
converted  heathen.  Thej  understand  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
truths  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  But  that  which  ikej  do  under- 
stand, they  receive  with  meekness  and  love ;  and  they  have  a  dis- 
posdtion  to  receive  more,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  apprehended.  AH 
parts  of  gospel  truth  are  harmonious ;  all  are  of  the  same  natuxe. 
So  that  intelligently  and  sincerely  to  receive  and  love  any  part  of 
it,  is  virtually  to  receive  and  love  the  whole.  But  in  the  cases 
referred  to,  faith,  as  a  principle  in  the  renewed  mind,  is  imper- 
fectly developed.  If  you  would  get  a  fuller  idea  of  its  nature, 
you  must  look  at  it  in  one  who  has  distinctly  contemplated  and 
cordially  believed  the  different  parts  of  divine  truth. 

Some  suppose  that  true,  saving  fiuth  consists  in  believing  that 
Christ  died  and  rose  again,  and  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  what- 
ever may  be  the  particular  views  entertained  of  his  character  and 
the  design  of  his  death.  But  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  very 
partial  and  inadequate  idea  of  faith.  When  the  inspired  wiiteiB 
speak  of  Christ,  and  his  death,  and  the  work  he  accomplishes  as 
a  Saviour,  they  teach  a  variety  of  definite  truths  ;  and  these  very 
truths  we  are  to  receive.  We  must  believe  in  Christ.  But  who 
is  Christ  ?  What  is  his  character  ?  Is  he  a  mere  man  ?  Or  is 
he  something  more  than  a  man  ?  We  must  know  this,  before  we 
can  know  what  kind  of  faith  or  trust  we  should  have  in  him.  For 
surely  the  manner  in  which  we  should  regard  him,  and  the  trust  we 
should  repose  in  him,  if  he  is  a  mere  man,  is  very  different  from 
what  we  should  do,  if  he  is  truly  divine.  Trusting  in  Ghd  is 
quite  a  different  tlung  from  trusting  in  man — so  different,  tiiat  a 
dreadful  curse  is  pronounced  upon  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
man,  while  those  are  blessed  who  trust  in  God.  Now  as  the 
Scriptures  declare  Jesus  Christ  to  be  (}od  as  well  as  noan,  and 
require  a  correspondent  faith  in  us  ;  .it  is  clear  that  the  faith  of 
those  who  hold  Christ  to  be  merely  human,  does  not  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Scriptures.  Again ;  to  believe  in  Christ  as  a 
Uathar  merely,  does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
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fhey  teach  iliat  he  sustains  other  offices  as  well  as  that  of  a 
teacher.  But  if  men  would  really  and  consistently  regard  him 
and  have  a  confidence  in  him  as  a  teacher,  they  would  receive  his 
iDstmctions  respecting  other  points  of  his  character  and  work. 
It  18  also  evident  that  to  believe  in  Christ  merely  as  an  example 
of  yirtaous  suffering  and  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  truth,  is  not 
to  have  the  &ith  required  ;  because  Christ  was  more  than  an  ex- 
ample, and  more  than  a  martyr  to  the  truth.  He  died  the  just 
for  the  unjust.  He  shed  his  blood  to  make  an  atonement  for 
on.  True  gospel  faith  accords  with  this  doctrine  of  Christ's  vica- 
rious sufferings,  and  his  atoning  blood,  and  rests  upon  his  all- 
flofficient  .sacrifice  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  forgiveness  and 
eternal  life. 

I  mi^t  continue  these  remarks.  But  I  have  said  enough  to 
iOustrate  the  point  I  had  in  view,  that  is,  to  show,  that  our  faith 
18  defective  so  fiEur  as  it  fiuls  of  receiving  all  the  instructions  of 
revelation  respecting  the  character  and  work  of  Christ  and  the 
Uessings  he  confers  on  believers.  If  we  do  truly  embrace  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  gospel  respecting  the  Redeemer,  with  cor- 
respondent affections  ;  we  then  have  the  faith  which  most  effectu- 
ally purifies  the  heart  and  secures  the  approbation  and  bles- 
cnng^of  God. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  true 
gospel  faith,  to  believe  that  Christ  died  for  us  particularly  ;  that 
pardon  of  sin  and  eternal  salvation  are  actually  ours ;  and  that 
the  belief  of  this  belongs  to  the  first  act  of  saving  faith. 

In  order  to  disentangle  this  subject,  and  to  place  the  truth  in 
as  clear  a  light  as  possible,  I  offer  the  following  remarks. 

first.  If  real  Christians  —  persons  bom  of  the  Spirit  and 
united  to  Christ  by  a  living  faith  —  if  such  persons  believe  that 
Christ  died  for  them  in  particular,  and  in  a  special  sense  —  if  they 
believe  that  they  are  pardoned,  and  that  a  full  salvation  is  actually 
flieirs ;  ihey  behove  the  truth.  Persons  of  this  character  are  real- 
ly pardoned,  and  entitled  to  salvation.  The  word  of  God  declares 
them  to  be  so.  They  have  repented  and  believe,  and  their  sins  are 
blotted  out,  and  they  shall  be  saved.    K  they  have  true  repentance 
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and  faith,  they  are  pardoned  and  will  be  saved,  whetiher  tbej  timik 
80,  or  not.  The  word  of  God  is  infallibly  true.  If  any  one,  who  htm 
the  faith  which  worketh  by  love,  thinks  he  is  not  pardoned,  he  is 
mistaken.  And  this  is  a  very  supposable  case.  For  it  is  evident 
that  a  man  may  have  faith,  and  yet  for  a  time  may  not  know  liiat 
he  has  it.  He  may  misapprehend  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  and 
may  suppose  himself  an  unbeliever,  when  in  reality  he  is  a  believ- 
er. And  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  think  himself  a  b^ever^ 
when  he  is  an  unbeliever.  This  last  is  plainly  the  more  coamion 
mistake,  and  the  more  likely  to  occur ;  because  men  are  gene- 
rally prone  to  think  too  favorably  of  themselves,  rather  than  too 
imfjBkvorably. 

My  second  remark  is,  that  as  all  just  and  rational  belief  rests 
upon  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  is  believed ;  we  must  have 
evidence  that  our  sins  are  for^ven,  before  we  can  properly  bdimfe 
it.  Now  the  Scriptures  declare  that  through  the  blood  of  Chnst, 
nnners  shall  be  forgiven,  if  they  repent  and  believe.  The  Scrip- 
tore  evidence  then,  that  we  are  forgiven,  is  no  other  than  evi- 
dence that  we  have  repentance  and  faith.  So  far  as  we  have 
evidence  of  this,  we  have  evidence  of  our  forgiveness.  If  we 
have  satisfactory  evidence  of  our  repentance  and  faith,  we  have 
evidence  which  ought  to  be  satisfactory,  of  our  forgiveness.  If 
we  know  that  we  have  true,  gospel  faith,  we  know  or  may  knovr 
that  our  sins  are  forgiven.  But  if  wc  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  faith  in  us,  we  must  be  in  doubt  as  to  our  for^veness. 

My  third  remark  respects  the  first  act.  of  saving  faith.  In  this 
a  sinner  must  cordially  believe  what  is  true ;  he  must  believe  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  truth.  It  is  a  truth  that  God  sent 
his  Son  to  die  for  sinners.  It  is  a  truth  that  Jesus  of  Naia- 
reth  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  ;  that  he  is  divinely  glorious, 
an  almighty,  all-sufficient  Saviour ;  that  he  invites  us  to  come  to 
him,  poor  and  miserable  as  we  are,  and  to  receive  what  he  oSerSy 
a  free,  full  salvation  ;  and  that  whosoever  cometh  to  him,  he  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out.  The  way  for  our  salvation  is  then  prepared* 
We  may  be  pardoned  and  saved,  if  we  will  receive  Christ  as  he 
is  offisred,  and  trust  in  him  as  our  chosen   Saviour.    Here  is 
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tmilL  —  troth  in  various  particulars.  This  in  its  different  parts, 
and  as  a  whole,  is  what  we  are  required  to  believe  with  the  heart, 
and  to  act  upon.  That  is,  we  are  to  believe  that  Christ  is  an 
all-sufficient  Saviour,  and  to  receive  him  and  trust  in  him  as  such. 
We  are  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  pardoned,  if  we  havefaitJi  in 
Chrigt;  for  this  is  a  revealed  truth.  But  is  it  a  truth  that  any 
sinner  is  pardoned,  before  he  believes  ?  It  is  a  truth  that  pardon 
is  provided  and  offered,  and  that  he  may  be  pardoned  on  the  pre- 
scribed condition.  But  instead  of  being  actually  pardoned  while 
he  remains  in  unbelief,  he  is  under  condemnation,  and  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him.  If  he  believes  the  whole  truth,  he 
will  believe  this,  that  is,  that  he  is  under  condemnation.  And  if  he 
believes  himself  pardoned  while  he  is  without  faith,  he  believes 
what  is  false.  But  is  he  not  pardoned,  when  he  believes,  and  a$ 
Mm  as  he  believes  in  Christ  ?  Yes.  He  is  in  reality  pardoned. 
Bat  how  shall  he  know  that  he  is  pardoned  ?  He  must  know  it 
by  first  knowing  that  he  is  a  believer.  His  persuasion  that  his 
ans  are  forgiven,  must  rest  on  the  consciousness  that  he  has  faith 
in  Christ.  If  he  has  faith,  and  yet  is  not  conscious  of  it,  he  can- 
not reasonably  conclude  that  he  is  pardoned,  though  in  fact  he  is 
80.  He  must  have  evidence  that  he  has  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions of  forgiveness,  before  he  can  on  any  just  grounds  believe 
liiat  his  sins  are  forgiven.  But  may  not  God  reveal  it  to  him  by 
an  inward  operation  of  the  Spirit,  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  7 
Gertdnly  he  may,  if  he  please.  But  if  God  reveals  this  to  him, 
he  will  reveal  it  to  him  as  a  truth.  I  mean,  the  thing  revealed 
win  be  a  truth.  And  if  it  is  a  truth  that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  it 
is  a  trutti  that  he  is  a  believer.  If  it  should  be  revealed  to  him 
that  his  sins  are  forgiven  before  he  has  faith,  or  while  he  is  an 
unbeliever,  the  revelation  would  come  from  a  lying  spirit,  not 
from  God.  For  God  has  already  revealed  in  his  word,  and  set- 
tled it  forever,  that  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  every  unbe- 
Eever,  and  that  no  sinner  except  those  who  believe  in  Jesus,  is 
pardoned.  So  that  if  in  any  case,  the  Spirit  of  God  should 
reveal  to  a  man  that  he  is  pardoned,  the  revelation  would  pre- 
sappose  that  he  is  a  believer;    and  thus  the  whole  revelation 
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taken  together,  would  be  a  momentous  tr\}th,  namely,  that  he  be- 
lieves in  Christ,  and  is  pardoned.  All  God's  revelations  must  W 
consistent.  He  maj  reveal  to  any  believer^  that  all  his  sins  ate 
forgiven,  and  his  name  written  in  heaven.  But  he  cannot  revest 
to  an  uitbeliever  that  he  is  pardoned  ;  for  this  would  be  contraij 
to  an  immutable  truth  before  revealed,  that  is,  that  every  unbe* 
liever  is  under  condenmation.  God  may,  if  he  please,  reveal  ta 
an  unbeliever  that,  through  divine  grace,  he  will  become  a  believer^ 
and  will  thus  obtain  forgiveness  ;  or  that  his  sins  will  hereafter  be 
pardoned,  because  Qod  will  give  him  faith.  But  to  reveal  to  him 
that  he  is  pardoned,  while  he  is  without  faith,  would  be  to  contra* 
diet  the  revelation  already  made.  And  we  are  not  at  libertj  ^ 
suppose  that  such  a  revelation  may  be  made  in  the  way  of  exce^ 
iion  to  what  is  ordinarily  true  ;  for  the  declaration  of  God's  word 
that  no  one  who  is  without  faith  can  be  pardoned,  and  that  eveij 
unbeliever  is  under  divine  wrath,  is  grounded  on  the  unchangeaUe 
perfections  of  God  and  on  the  nature  of  the  case.  No  exceptioa 
can  be  supposed. 

There  is  another  inquury  to  which  I  would  here  direct  your  afc- 
iention ;  namely,  whether  believing  in  Christ  is  to  be  considered 
as  merely  an  exercise  of  holiness,  and  whether  it  is  required  for 
tiie  same  purpose  and  in  the  same  way  with  any  other  exercise  of 
holiness.  If  one  who  is  convinced  of  sin  inquires,  what  he  shall 
do  to  be  saved,  is  it  as  just  and  proper  to  direct  him  to  love  his 
ibeighbor,  or  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  or  to  do  anything  else  that  is 
right,  as  it  is  to  direct  him  to  believe  in  Christ  ?  And  was  be- 
lieving in  Christ  required  so  specially  and  prominently  at  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  on  account  of  the  prevalence 
g[  Judaism  or  Paganism,  or  any  other  local  or  temporary  circomr- 
stances  ? 

Reply.  Believing  in  Christ  is  undoubtedly  an  exercise  of  ho- 
liness, and  is  required  because  it  is  right.  Sinners  are  as  really 
under  obligatbn  to  do  everything  else  that  is  right,  as  they  are  to 
believe  in  Christ.  In  the  first  days  of  Christianity,  believing  in 
Christ  and  openly  acknowledging  him  was  a  test  of  character  of 
special  importance,  and  was  so  regarded  by  the  apostles.    Bat  i 
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we  shoiild  atop  here,  we  should  overlook  what  is  pecuhar  to  the 
gospel.  Believing  in  Christ  is  represented  as  a  special  duty. 
Christians  are  designated  as  beUevers  in  Christ.  It  is  true,  they 
are  abo  designated  as  those  who  obey  the  divine  law.  But  be- 
lieving in  Christ  is  made  a  specud  designation.  See  how  the 
Apostle  John  speaks  of  the  people  of  QoA.  ^^  To  as  many  as 
reeeked  hm^  (Christ)  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons 
(^  Qod,  even  to  them  that  beUeve  an  his  name.^^  He  does  not  say, 
to  ttiem  who  obeyed  the  moral  law  gave  he  this  power.  John  6: 
29,  the  people  inquired  what  they  should  do  that  they  might  work 
the  wiMrks  of  Ood.  Jesus  did  not  say,  this  is  the  work  of  Ood 
tfiat  ye  obey  the  moral  law ;  but  ^'  this  is  the  work  of  God,  thai 
ye  belies  an  him  whom  he  hath  semt.^^  The  other  is  required. 
Bat  this  is  what  Ck>d  speeiaUy  requires.  And  when  Christ  speaks 
of  tiie  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  higher  operations,  he  speaks 
of  it  as  what  they  who  believe  on  him  shall  receive.  He  does  not 
say,  it  shall  be  given  to  those  who  keep  the  moral  law,  but  to  those 
who  believe  on  him.  In  like  manner  he  said  to  Martha,  ^'  He  that 
hdieveth  an  me^  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  wh(H 
soever  liveth,  and  beheveth  on  me,  shall  never  die."  And  when 
he  speaks  again  of  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  says, 
^  He  shall  convince  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  an 
iwe,"  implying  that  this  was  the  great  sin.  And  he  frequently 
says,  that  those  who  do  not  believe  on  him  shall  perish,  and  shall 
perish  because  they  do  not  believe ;  implying  that  final  ruin  will 
come  upon  sinners  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  not  ultimately 
because  they  have  transgressed  the  divine  law,  but  because  they 
do  not  believe  in  Christ.  And  we  are  taught  that  salvation  does 
not  come  to  men  through  acts  of  obedience  to  the  law,  but  through 
faith  in  Christ.  If  then  we  should  overlook  this  special  impor- 
tance of  faith  in  Christ,  and  should  only  speak  of  it  as  a  duty 
required  of  us  in  common  with  all  other  holy  acts,  we  should  over- 
look an  essential  feature  of  the  gospel  revelation. 

And  as  to  the  supposition  that  faith  in  Christ  was  made  so 
prominent  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  merely  on  account  of 
local  or  temporary  circumstances,  —  are  not  men  sinners  at  the 
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present  time,  and  exposed  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  as  much 
thej  were  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  ?  Do  thej  not  need  a  Sa- 
yiour  now,  as  much  as  then  ?  And  is  not  the  Saviour,  and  the 
way  of  salvation  the  same  ?  There  was  then  no  other  name  \ut- 
der  heaven,  whereby  man  could  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Theuj  all  fulness  dwelt  in  Christ,  and  those  who  possessed  any 
spiritual  good,  received  it  of  him.  And  is  not  all  this  equally 
true  at  the  present  time  ?  Now  if  sinners  are  at  all  times  in  the 
same  apostate,  ruined  state,  and  have  the  same  need  of  salvation  ; 
and  if  Christ  is  the  only  Saviour ;  and  if  all  who  are  saved  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  him  and  are  equally  dependent  on  him  for 
8[Hritual  blessings  ;  then  surely  believing  or  trusting  in  him  is  a 
duty  which  is  at  all  times  equally  important  and  necessary,  and 
which  should  at  all  times  be  made  equally  prominent.  If  a  sinner 
at  this  day  has  the  conviction  of  sin  which  the  jailor  had,  and 
makes  the  inquiry  which  he  made ;  we  are  to  ^ve  the  same  reply 
as  Paul  gave.  We  must  not  turn  him  off  with  a  general  directioii 
to  keep  the  commandments,  to  submit  to  Grod,  or  to  do  what  is 
right ;  but  must  present  before  him  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  Saviour,  in  all  his  fulness,  and  exhort  him,  as  a  lost  sinner, 
to  believe  in  that  Saviour.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  Christ  directed 
the  young  man  who  inquired  what  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life,  to  keep  the  commandments,  and  afterwards  to  sell  all  that  he 
had  and  give  to  the  poor.  But  he  evidently  did  this  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  detecting  the  latent  covetousness  and  selfishness  of  the 
young  man^s  heart,  and  convincing  him  of  sin.  But  when  any 
one  is  convinced  of  sin,  and  asks  for  the  way  in  which  he  can  be 
saved,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  repeat  and  explain  to  him  the 
direction  given  by  the  apostles,  and  to  labor  by  every  Scriptural 
consideration,  to  induce  him  to  comply  with  it.  You  know  how 
this  subject  was  treated  by  the  Saviour  himself,  in  his  final  com- 
mission to  his  apostles,  in  which  he  made  salvation  to  depend  not 
upon  keeping  the  commandments,  but  upon  believing.  There  was 
nothing  temporary  in  this,  for  it  was  to  be  the  same  in  all  ages  ; 
nothing  local,  for  it  was  to  be  the  same  in  all  the  world. 
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HOW  FAR  THE  ACT  OF  FAITH  CAN  BB  DESCRIBED  7      ITS  PRAOII* 

CAL  INFLUENCE. 

While  attentiyelj  considering  the  subject  of  faith,  we  are  stmok 
with  the  fact,  that  no  particular  analysis  or  explanation  of  the  act 
of  believing  in  Christ  is  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Christ  and  the 
apostles  ofi;en  speak  of  faith,  as  indispensable  to  salvation ;  and  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  they  would  show  us  by  an  exact 
description,  what  that  important  exercise  of  the  mind  is.  But 
where  do  they  do  this  7  Many  a  person  has  anxiously  searched 
the  Scriptures  to  find  such  a  description  of  the  act  of  saving  faith, 
80  that  they  might  ascertain  whether  he  has  been  the  subject  of 
it,  or  might  know  how  to  put  it  forth.  But  no  such  exact  descrip- 
tion can  be  found.  And  on  careful  inquiry  you  will  be  convinced, 
that  fiEtith  in  Christ,  as  an  act  or  state  of  the  ndnd^  cannot  be 
dearly  apprehended,  except  by  those  in  whom  it  exists.  It  can 
be  adequately  known  only  by  eonsciaiumessj  that  is,  (y  being  eah 
perienced  or  felt.  And  this  being  the  case,  must  we  not  conclude 
that  an  exact  analysis  or  description  of  the  act  of  believing  in 
Christ  is  either  unnecessary,  or  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  impossible  7  I  will  only  add,  that,  how  earnestly  soever 
unbelievers  may  endeavor  to  conceive  what  faith  in  Christ  is,  if 
they  become  true  believers,  they  always  find  faith  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  their  previous  idea  of  it. 

The  same  principle  holds  in  regard  to  other  religious  exercises. 
The  sacred  writers  do  not  undertake  to  give  an  exact  description 
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of  the  act  of  love  to  God  or  love  to  our  neighbor,  or  the  act  of 
repentance,  or  forgiveness  of  enemies.  They  require  these  and 
other  right  acts  of  the  mind,  and  use  the  words  suited  to  express 
them.  But  the  acts  themselves  they  nowhere  particularly  de- 
scribe. And  whatever  description  might  be  given  of  these  exer- 
cises or  states  of  mind,  no  one  could  rightly  conceive  what  they 
are,  without  being  the  subject  of  them.  And  is  not  this  the  case 
with  all  the  affections,  dispositions,  and  acts  of  the  mind  ?  No 
one  of  these  can  ever  be  known  by  us,  except  as  it  takes  place 
within  us.  What  idea  could  we  have  of  pity  and  love,  joy  and 
sorrow,  if  we  had  never  felt  them  in  our  hearts  ? 

But  in  regard  to  faith  in  Christ,  there  is  a  kind  of  description 
or  explanation  which  we  may  give  of  it,  by  pointing  out  its  object, 
together  with  the  circumstances  in  which  it  takes  place,  and  the 
effects  which  flow  from  it ;  or  by  suggesting  some  apt  analo^es* 
The  sacred  writers  treat  the  subject  in  each  of  these  ways.  And 
as  Christian  teachers,  we  are  to  conform  to  their  example.  Sup- 
pose then  you  wish  to  describe  faith  in  Christ  to  attentive  hearera, 
so  that  they  may  be  under  advantages  to  exercise  it,  or  to  judge 
whether  they  possess  it.  What  shall  you  do  ?  I  answer,  first, 
clearly  set  forth  the  object  of  faith*,  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  Christ 
crucified,  Christ  exalted  and  glorified,  able  and  willing  to  save. 
Exhibit  him  as  infinitely  Avise,  powerful  and  good,  as  faithful  and 
aQ-sufficient,  the  chief  among  ten  thousands,  and  altogether  love- 
ly. Thus  set  forth  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  proper  object  of 
fidth,  worthy  of  the  most  affectionate  and  entire  trust  and  confi- 
dence. Who  can  fail  of  seeing  that  cordial  trust  in  such  a  Sa- 
viour is  a  duty  and  a  privilege  ?  Secondly.  Describe  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  faith  in  Christ  takes  place.  We  are  all  mi- 
ners —  aU  gone  astray  —  utterly  undone  and  hel[)less  —  deserving 
the  threatened  punishment.  How  powerfully  do  these  circum- 
stances urge  us  to  apply  to  the  proffered  Saviour !  "  Come  unto 
me,"  he  says,  "  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
pve  you  rest."  Finding  ourselves  in  this  condition,  we  comply 
with  his  merciful  inritation,  and  come  to  him  for  rest.  No  one 
believes  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  unless  he  is  convinced  that  he  is 
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lost,  and  needs  a  Saviour.  In  order  to  persuade  men  thus  to 
seek  rest,  you  must  endeavor  to  impress  them  with  their  wretched 
condition  as  sinners.  Agam.  Describe  the  blessings  which  are 
sought  and  secured  by  believing,  that  is,  the  deliverance  of  the 
soul  from  an  and  its  merited  punishment,  and  complete  restoration 
to  the  hnage  and  favor  of  God.  All  the  good  comprised  in  a  holy 
salvation  is  what  the  sinner  who  believes,  desires  and  receives. 
And  as  an  inducement  to  believe,  this  good  is  to  be  described  in 
an  its  preciousness,  and  to  be  offered  to  the  sinner  as  a  free  gift, 
"  without  money  and  without  price."  And  there  is  one  thing 
more  which  the  teachings  of  the  inspired  writers  authorize,  name- 
ly, to  make  a  representation  of  faith  by  apt  analogies.  ''  They 
that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick."  A 
man  is  visited  with  a  dangerous  illness.  He  applies  to  various 
phy^cians,  but  instead  of  being  cured,  he  grows  worse.  He  is 
finally  informed  of  a  physician  of  extraordinary  skill,  who  has 
never  fiuled  to  cure  diseases  like  his.  The  physician  comes.  The 
ack  man  looks  up  to  him  with  joy,  and  says, ''  I  am  nigh  unto 
death,  but  I  have  confidence  in  you,  and  I  now  trust  myself  in 
your  hands.  Kind  physician,  pity  and  help  me,  a  poor,  dying 
man,  and  help  me  speedily."  Now  the  feeling  of  that  sick  man's 
heart,  his  desire,  his  hope,  his  confidence,  is,  in  some  respects, 
like  the  feeling  of  those  who  are  convinced  of  sin,  and  with  confi- 
dence in  the  grace  of  Christ,  apply  to  him  for  salvation. 

Another  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  been  forced  from  a  burning  ship  into  the  ocean.  He  is  ex- 
hausted and  ready  to  sink,  when  a  friend  hastens  to  him  with  a 
boat,  and  says,  take  my  hand,  and  I  will  save  you.  Now  think 
with  what  a  feeling  this  drowning  man  welcomes  the  approach  of 
his  friend,  seizes  his  hand,  and  trusts  himself  to  his  care.  That 
feeling  resembles  the  feeling  of  the  sinner  who  sees  himself  lost, 
and  looks  to  Jesus  for  salvation.  It  resembles  the  act  of  believing 
in  Christ. 

Once  more.  A  man  by  extravagance  and  vice  is  involved  in 
debt,  for  which  he  is  confined  in  prison.  After  indescribable  suf- 
ferings in  his  gloomy  cell,  he  is  visited  by  a  generous  man,  and 
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that  man  one  whom  he  has  often  injured.  The  Tisitant  says  to 
the  prisoner,  ^'  I  have  heard  of  your  unhappy  condition,  and  have 
come  to  relieve  you.  Here,  if  you  will  accept  it,  is  money  soffi- 
oient  to  pay  your  debt,  and  procure  your  discharge."  Wifli  a 
broken  but  rejoicing  heart,  the  prisoner  accepts  the  favor  from  hii 
generous  friend.  This  transaction  may  illustrate  what  takes  place 
when  a  sinner  becomes  sensible  of  bis  misemble  condition,  and 
with  hearty  confidence  applies  to  ChriBt,  accepts  his  kindness,  and 
trusts  in  him  for  eternal  life. 

But  although  we  may,  in  these  and  other  ways,  do  something 
towards  illustrating  the  act  of  believing  in  Christ ;  it  is  still  true, 
tiiat  no  one  can  rightly  apprehend  what  it  is,  without  being  him- 
self the  subject  of  it.  We  tell  a  sinner,  that  faith  is  the  act  of 
cne  who  is  fully  convinced  of  his  sin  and  nuscry,  and  of  the  ini^ 
bility  of  himself  and  all  other  creatures  to  save  him.  But  how 
can  he  get  a  clear  idea  of  that  act,  when  ho  has  never  had  sucli 
a  conviction  of  his  guilty,  ruined  condition  ?  We  tell  him,  thai 
fiedth  is  cordially  assenting  to  the  gospel  offer,  and  receiving  and 
resting  upon  Christ  for  pardon  and  eternal  life.  But  how  can  ha 
have  a  just  conception  of  all  this,  when  he  has  never  seen  tha 
preciousness  of  the  gospel  offer,  the  all-sufficiency  and  glory  of 
Christ,  or  the  reasonableness  and  safety  of  trusting  in  him  ?  A 
man  can  no  more  conceive  aright  what  faith  is  without  believing, 
than  he  can  conceive  what  love  is  without  loving,  or  what  pleasure 
is  without  being  pleased  ?  And  the  result  of  all  our  endeavors  to 
show  what  it  is  to  beUeve  in  Christ,  will  be,  that  none  but  true 
believers  will  have  any  clear  idea  of  faith.  Unbelievers  maj 
have  a  shadowy  conception  of  it,  as  we  tell  them  it  is  like  other 
things  which  they  do  understand.  They  may  have  a  specula- 
tive  knowledge  of  what  Scripture  teaches  respecting  the  necessitji 
the  object,  and  the  duty  of  faith,  sufficient  to  convince  them  <^ 
their  obligation  to  believe,  and  the  inexcusable  guilt  of  unbelief! 
But  what  it  is  to  receive  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  is  not  truly  known 
except  to  believers. 

It  results  directiy  and  certainly  from  ttie  nature  of  &ith| 
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wiiether  considered  generally,  or  with  partioular  reference  to 
Christ,  that  it  produces  important  effects.  The  Scriptures  repre- 
sent it  as  having  an  efficacy  which  moves  all  the  springs  of  action, 
and  eontrds  the  whole  man.  And  it  is  noanifestlj  adapted  to 
exert  such  an  influence.  Those  things  which  Ghxl  has  set  before 
jMj  as  objects  of  fiedth,  are  infinitely  important  and  excellent,  and 
are  suited  to  excite  the  warmest  aflfeciaons  and  the  most  earnest 
efi)irtB.  It  is  true,  Uiose  objects  are  not  perceived  by  our  senses. 
But  this  occasions  no  uncertainty ;  for  they  are  made  known  to 
OS  by  the  best  possible  evidence,  the  word  of  God.  All  must  see, 
that  the  things  which  Ood  has  revealed  would  have  a  mighty 
influence  upon  us,  if  they  were  visible  and  present.  But  if  we 
have  fiuth,  things  not  seen,  and  tilings  which  are  to  take  place 
thousands  of  years  hence,  cause  the  same  kind  of  emotions  and 
CMext  tiie  same  influence,,  as  if  they  were  visible  and  present. 
For  we  know  that  they  wiU  be  viable  and  present,  and  that  they 
win  soon  be  as  important  and  as  interesting  to  us,  as  they  could 
be  if  they  were  visible  and  present  now.  So  that  if  the  perfeo- 
tbns  of  Q(A  and  celestial  employments  and  pleasures  are  suffi- 
cient to  move  and  govern  the  hearts  of  saints  who  are  now  in 
heaven,  they  are  sufficient  to  move  and  govern  our  hearts.  If 
file  transactions  of  the  judgment  day,  if  the  glorious  appearing 
of  tiie  Lord  firom  heaven,  the  assembling  of  the  universe,  the 
final  sentence,  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  and  the  misery  of 
the  wicked,  will  be  sufficient  to  arrest  our  attention,  and  kindle 
oar  feelings,  and  rouse  all  our  powers  of  action,  when  those 
momentous  events  shall  take  place,  they  are  sufficient  now.  And 
so  far  as  we  have  faith,  they  will  actually  exert  this  influence. 
Men  in  general  look  at  sensible  objects.  The  tilings  which  are 
seen  limit  the  sphere  of  their  observation.  But  faith  shifts  the 
scene.  As  to  the  most  momentous  objects,  it  puts  us  in  a  new 
worid.  The  believer  looks  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen, 
which  are  temporal ;  but  at  the  tilings  which  are  not  seen,  which 
are  eternal.  He  fixes  the  eyes  of  his  mind  upon  them.  In  the 
high,  spiritual  sense,  he  sees  them.  They  stand  before  him  as 
yoLm.  9 
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realities.  They  affect  him  more  deeply  Hian  any  earOilj  objeeli. 
Thej  command  his  supreme  regard. 

The  influence  of  &ith,  as  a  general  principle,  is  cleariy  80l 
forth  in  the  Scriptures,  particularly  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  iii0 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

**  By  fcdth  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  saorifiee 
than  Gam."  He  believed  God's  promise  respecting  the  seed  of 
the  woman.  He  listened  to  the  appointment  of  sacrifices,  and  in 
cordial  obedience  to  the  divine  direction,  he  oflfered  the  ^  more 
exceOent  sacrifice,"  that  is,  a  lamb  —  representing  the  fatare 
atonement  made  by  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d.  Gun's  oftring  was 
&ulty,  because  he  was  destitute  of  fSuth.  He  did  not  believe 
the  promise  of  God,  and  did  not  sincerely  oSer  the  saoiifioe 
required. 

*^  By  fcdth  Enoch  was  translated  tiiat  he  should  not  see  death*" 
Enoch  walked  with  Gk>d,  and  confided  in  his  promises ;  and,  as  a 
reward  of  his  fidth,  he  was  taken  immediately  to  heaven  without 
dying. 

*^  By  faith  Noah,  bemg  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  M 
yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark."  Here  both  the  nature 
and  influence  of  fiedth  appear.  Gt)d  informed  Noah  of  tiie  coming 
deluge,  and  commanded  him  to  build  an  ark.  And  althou^  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  water  had  never  been  heard  of 
before,  Noah  was  sure  it  would  take  place  at  the  time  predicted. 
GK)d's  word  made  it  a  certainty.  And  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
fidentiy  believing  what  God  had  declared,  he  undertook  and 
accomplished  the  laborious  work  prescribed.  Thus  it  was  hyfaUk 
that  he  prepared  an  ark. 

"  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a 
place  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed ; 
and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went."  Abraham  had 
full  confidence  in  God,  and  looked  upon  the  thing  which  he  had 
promised  as  certain.  His  simple,  unwavering  faith  in  Grod  waa 
the  principle  of  his  conduct,  and  satisfactorily  accounts  for  hia 
leaving  his  kindred,  and  going  out  he  knew  not  whither. 

The  writer  (verse  18)  speaks  of  the  £uth  of  those  whom  he 
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had  particolarij  mentioned,  and  says ;  ^^  These  all  died  in  faith^ 
not  having  received  the  promises,"  (that  is  the  good  contained  in 
them,)  "  bat  having  perceived  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded 
of  them,  and  embraced  them."  Qoi  had  promised  them  not 
only  earthly  good,  but  endless  happiness  in  the  world  to  come. 
They  confidently  expected  the  blessings  promised,  and  began  to 
enjoy  them.     Such  was  the  nature  and  operation  of  their  fitith. 

The  faith  of  Abraham  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  his  conduct 
respecting  Isaac.  God  had  promised,  that  in  Isaac  his  seed 
should  be  called,  and  all  the  families  of  the  earth  blessed.  Thus 
everything  was  made  to  depend  on  the  life  of  Isaac.  If  he 
should  die,  what  would  become  of  the  promises  ?  Yet  Abraham 
had  such  a  strong  and  confident  belief  in  the  fiEuthfulness  of  God, 
that  he  hesitated  not,  when  commanded,  to  sacrifice  Isaac.  Why 
was  he  not  agitated  and  perplexed  with  the  objections  which 
might  be  made  against  the  execution  of  such  an  appalling  comr 
mand  ?  Because  he  had  faith.  Simple  faith  m  God  relieved  all 
difficulties,  and  obviated  all  objections.  But  how  would  it  be 
possible  for  Crod  to  fulfil  his  promise,  if  Isaac  should  be  slain  ? 
WiVk  such  a  question  Abraham  gave  himself  no  concern.  He 
knew  that  Grod  had  promised  and  was  able  to  perform.  He  knew 
that  the  Almighty  God  could  do  whatever  the  case  required  — 
that,  if  necessary,  he  could  even  raise  Isaac  from  the  dead^ 
though  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  an  event  which  had 
never  taken  place.  Thus,  in  this  whole  affair,  the  main  spring  of 
action  was  faithj  that  is,  confidence  m  God,  and  a  certain  expec- 
tation that  he  would  accomplish  his  word,  whatever  difficulties 
might  stand  m  the  way. 

Joseph,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  mentioned  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites,  and  gave  commandment  that  his  bones  should  be  car- 
ried with  them  to  Canaan,  bi/  faith  ;  that  is,  because  he  believed 
the  word  of  Grod  respecting  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  and  looked 
upon  their  departure  from  Egypt  and  their  inheriting  the  promised 
land  as  a  reality,  a  matter  of  fact,  just  as  we  do  now. 

We  are  also  informed  of  the  faith  of  Moses.  He  believed  the 
promises  of  God,  respecting  the  deliverance  of  his  oppressed 
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brethren,  and  the  everlasting  blessingg  to  be  o(Hiferred  on  ilie 
faithful  m  another  world.  He  chose,  therefore,  to  have  his  lot 
with  the  people  of  Ood,  how  much  soever  it  might  cost  him.  The 
good  which  he  expected  was,  in  his  estimation,  far  better  than  all 
the  treasures  of  Egypt,  and  far  more  than  an  overbalance  for  tbe 
sufferings  which  he  might  be  called  to  endure.  He  had  faith  in 
GK)d,  and  with  full  assurance  anticipated  the  accomplishment  of  all 
his  promises. 

Fmally,  the  inspired  writer,  m  a  strain  of  powerful  eloquenee, 
recounts  the  efficacy  of  faith  in  other  instances.  "  What  shall  I 
say  more  ?  For  the  time  would  fail  me  to  teU  of  Oideon,  and 
Barak,  and  Samson,  and  Jephthah,  and  David,  and  Samuel,  and 
the  prophets,  who  through  faithy*^  that  is,  animated  and  borne  on 
by  confidence  in  God,  "  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousneaB, 
obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  tiba 
violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakii68B 
were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  put  to  flight  the  armies 
of  the  aliens.  Women  received  their  dead,  ndsed  to  life  again  ; 
and  others  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  tibay 
might  obtam  a  better  resurrection.  And  others  had  trial  of  crad 
mockings  and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover  of  bonds  and  impris- 
onments. They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  wera 
tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword ;  they  wandered  about  in 
sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented.'' 
All  this  they  did  and  suffered  by  faith.  They  had  confidence  in 
God,  and  had  no  doubt  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  great  and  precious 
promises.  The  good  held  up  before  them  excited  their  highest 
efforts,  and  made  hardships  and  sufferings  easy  to  be  endured. 
Such  was  the  influence  of  their  faith. 

Other  parts  of  Scripture  agree  with  this  interesting  chapter,  in 
regard  to  the  efficacy  of  faith.  2  Cor.  5:  7,  "  For  we  walk  2y 
fcdthj  not  by  sight."  We  are  influenced,  not  by  the  objects  of 
sight,  but  by  those  invisible,  spiritual  objects,  which  are  made 
known  by  the  word  of  God,  and  which  faith  regards  as  precious 
realities.  In  Acts  15:  9,  it  is  represented,  that  God  purified  the 
hearts  of  Gentile  converts  by  faith  ;  that  is,  by  a  cordial  belief  in 
ttie  Saviour,  and  m  the  truths  of  his  gospel. 
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It  18  easy  to  see,  that  evangelical  faith^  or  believing  in  Chriet^ 
most  have  an  influence  preeminentlj  important.  For  the  charac- 
ter and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  comprise  everything 
which  is  excellent  and  glorious,  and  which  is  adapted  to  awaken 
liie  gratitude  and  love  of  believers.  Let  us  only  apprehend  who 
and  what  the  Saviour  is — that  he  came  into  the  world  to  save 
amners — that  he  redeemed  us  by  his  blood  —  let  us  behold 
and  love  this  Ahnighty,  all-sufficient  Saviour,  and  cordially  trust 
in  hxm ;  and  what  manner  of  persons  shall  we  be,  in  all  holy  con- 
yersation  and  godliness!  We  shall  be  drawn,  by  motives  ihe 
most  powerful  and  efficacious,  to  gratitude  and  obedience,  to 
humility  and  purity  —  in  a  word,  to  everything  lovely  and  excel- 
lent, both  in  feeling  and  in  conduct.  We  shall  abound  in  all  the 
froitB  of  the  Spirit. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  .and  influence  of  faith, 
a  plainly  follows,  that  errors  of  opimony  and  faulU  of  character ^ 
mre  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  want  or  the  weakness  of  the 
jmneiple  of  faith. 

A  man  who  is  governed  by  Christian  fiedth,  endeavors  conti- 
nually to  ccmform  to  the  word  of  God.  That  is  his  rule.  Whether 
the  doctrines  which  Ood  teaches  in  his  word  are  consonant  to  the 
dictates  of  his  natural  reason,  or  not,  —  whether  comprehensible 
or  incomprehensible,  is  not  the  question  with  him.  JSe  inquires 
for  the  mind  of  God,  as  declared  in  the  Scriptures.  When  he 
finds  this,  his  inquiry  is  ended,  and  his  opinion  fixed.  He  that 
rdies  upon  his  own  reasoning  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  is 
continually  asking  haw  this  and  that  doctrine  of  revelation  can  be 
true,  or  how  it  can  be  consistent  with  some  other  truth.  To  such 
a  man  I  would  endeavor,  in  different  ways,  to  ^ve  satisfaction. 
But  one  of  my  replies  would  be  this.  Suppose  you  cannot  see 
how  the  doctrine  can  be  true,  or  how  it  can  be  consistent  with 
some  other  truth.  What  then  ?  Is  it  strange  that  a  bemg  of  so 
small  a  mind  as  man  —  a  being  of  yesterday,  who  knows  compa- 
ratively  nothing,  should  be  unable  to  see  what  God  sees  in  regard 
to  the  deep  things  of  revelati<m,  and  the  consistency  of  the  diffi^ 
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rent  parts  of  the  great  system  of  diyine  tmih  miii  each  oilier  ? 
Is  not  the  declaration  of  Gt)d  a  sufficient  ground  of  belief?  The 
true  believer  looks  for  no  better  ground  than  this.  He  desires  to 
be  taught  of  God.  He  sits  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  But  if,  instead 
of  this,  a  man  abandons  the  principle  of  child-like  faith,  and  leans 
to  his  own  understanding,  he  comes  at  once  into  contact  with  error, 
and  is  exposed  to  be  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
and  to  embrace  opinions  which  are  totally  contrary  to  the  deoisions 
of  holy  writ. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  the  faults  in  our  practice  are,  in  a  gretX 
measure,  owing  to  the  want  or  weakness  of  fiuth.  Without  £uth, 
in  the  general  sense,  man  has  no  motives  to  a  holy  life  ;  because 
all  the  motives  to  holiness  are  found  in  those  things  which  are  tiie 
objects  of  faith,  and  which  are  brought,  by  faith,  to  have  an  inflo- 
ence  over  the  mind.  Were  there  no  God,  no  moral  law  with 
sanctions,  no  future  retribution,  there  would  be  no  motive  to  right 
oonduct.  And  if  a  man  does  not  cordially  believe  in  these  ob- 
jects, they  will  be  to  Mm  as  though  they  were  not.  It  is,  then, 
perfectly  clear,  that  religious  futh  is  indispensable  to  a  holy  life, 
and  that  all  which  is  faulty  and  blame-worthy  in  our  life,  results 
from  the  want  of  faith.  If  we  indulge  the  spirit  of  covetoua- 
ness  —  if.  we  set  our  affections  on  worldly  honors  or  pleasures, 
it  is  because  we  are  destitute  of  that  faith  which  overcomes 
the  world.  If  we  cordially,  believed  the  truths  of  revelation 
—  if  we  had  a  lively  sense  of  the  purity  and  goodness  of 
God's  law,  —  of  our  own  guilty,  ruined  state,  the  abounding 
grace  of  Christ,  and  the  realities  of  the  future  world  —  if  the 
great  things  made  known  in  the  Scriptures  were  continually  pre- 
sent  to  our  view,  and  our  understandings  and  hearts  were  filled 
with  them,  earthly  riches,  honors,  and  pleasures  would  no  Icmger 
allure  us,  and  a  worldly  spirit  would  die  away. 

How  can  we  account  for  insensibility  and  sloth  among  those 
who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Christ  ?  Are  not  the  wonders  of 
redeeming  love,  the  interests  of  the  soul  and  the  thmgs  of  eternity, 
sufficient  inducements  to  pious  diligence  and  zeal?  Yes.  But 
mbeU^  makes  them  appear  distant  and  uncertain,  takes  awaj 
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&eir  power  to  produce  emotion  and  effi>rt,  and  leaves  us  as 
sapine  and  dormant,  as  though  these  glorious  objects  had  no 
existence. 

Our  indifference  to  the  salvation  of  sinners  and  the  prosperity 
ot  Christ's  kingdom  must  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  Did  we 
ri^tlj  apprehend  and  feel  the  certainty  and  importance  of  invis- 
ible, eternal  things,  what  deep  concern  should  we  have  for  im- 
mortal souls,  ready  to  perish!  What  strong  desires  for  their 
redemption  firom  sin  and  death !  How  alive  should  we  be  to  every 
thing  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  the 
interests  of  etermty ! 

It  is  the  want  of  faith,  that  renders  us  so  dull  and  heartiess  in 
our  devotions.  If  in  our  seasons  of  worship  we  should,  by  fidth, 
look  into  eternity  and  see,  in  the  light  of  truth,  the  objects 
brought  to  view  in  the  Scriptures;  the  vanities  of  the  world 
would  cease  to  occupy  our  thoughts,  and  all  the  ardor  of  our 
souls  would  be  kindled  up  in  our  addresses  to  our  Qod  and 
oar  Judge. 

If  such  evils  result  from  unbelief ;  then  how  vastly  important 
it  ia  that  we  should  be  freed  from  it !  And  how  important  that 
we  should  take  pains,  in  all  suitable  ways,  to  cultivate  a  steady, 
strong  and  lively  faith  !  Our  experience  teaches,  that  the  best 
means  to  increase  our  faith  is,  to  exercise  it.  Every  time  we 
look  at  spiritual  and  eternal  things  with  a  full  persuasion  of  their 
certainty  and  a  just  impression  of  their  importance,  we  do  some- 
thmg  towards  strengthening  the  principle  of  faith.  But  this  salu- 
tary influence  will  generally  be  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
attending  the  exercise.  A  single  instance  of  faith,  Uke  that  which 
was  repeatedly  exercised  by  Abraham,  will  be  more  beneficial  in 
its  influence,  than  many  acts  of  faith  where  no  difficulty  is  en- 
countered. Take  care  then,  when  you  meet  obstacles  and  dangers, 
when  clouds  and  tempests  arise,  when  sense  and  reason  are  con- 
founded, and  earthly  supports  fail,  —  take  care  to  exercise  a 
strong  and  steady  faith.  Trust  in  God.  Fearlessly  obey  his 
word,  and  quietiy  repose  upon  his  precious  promises.     In  this 
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way  your  faith  wiU  aoquire  a  strength  which  wiU  render  it 
inyincible. 

And  let  me  add,  tiiat  deep  impressions  of  divine  thmgs,  and 
fervent  affections  towards  them,  in  other  words,  animated  exer- 
cises of  faith,  will  exert  a  far  more  salutary  influence,  than  those 
exercises  which  are  comparatively  feeble.  To  acquire  the  char- 
acter of  unwavering  and  elevated  faith,  you  must  aspire  to  such 
q[>prehensions  of  divine  objects,  as  will  wake  up  all  your  moral 
powers,  and  excite  to  acts  of  vigorous,  undivided  faith.  Such 
wakefulness  and  activity  in  the  enlightened  believer  have  an 
abiding  influence.  They  produce  an  impression,  which  will  remain 
liirough  life,  and  will  show  its  happy  results  in  the  world  to  come. 
How  inexpressibly  important  then  must  it  be,  that  those  divine, 
eternal  things,  which  are  the  objects  of  faith,  should  take  deep 
hold  on  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature  ;  should  excite  to  lively 
emotion  and  vigorous  action,  and  fill  all  our  capacities.  In  par- 
suit  of  this  end,  let  us  diligently  employ  the  means  afforded  us  tofc 
elevating  our  piety.  By  retirement,  by  watchful  care  not  to  be 
engrossed  with  earthly  pursuits,  by  devout  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tores,  by  heavenly  contemplation,  by  mortifying  sinful  affections, 
by  spiritual  converse  with  God,  and  by  incessant  desires  and 
prayers  for  the  illuminating,  purifying  influence  of  the  Spirit,  let 
us  strive  to  get  away  from  the  delusion  of  sensible  things,  to 
rise  above  the  world,  and  to  bring  our  understandings  and  hearts 
under  the  power  of  divine  truth  ;  deeming  ourselves  happy,  when 
&vored,  even  for  a  few  moments,  with  clear,  spiritual  knowledge 
and  strong  fiuth ;  and  then  proceeding  from  moments  to  hours, 
and  from  hours  to  days,  till  we  come  to  look  with  an  undiverted 
eye  at  thmgs  not  seen  and  eternal,  and,  from  morning  to  ni^t, 
to  have  our  feelings  and  actions  swayed  by  faith  in  Gt)d.  Oh ! 
blessed  attainment !  When  shall  we  rise  to  it  ?  Lord,  increase 
our  fiuth. 
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THB  NATURB,  DESIGN,  AND  EFITCACT  OF  PRATBB. 

OuB  next  subject  is  the  general  duty  of  frayer.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  finom  this  arrangement  of  subjects,  that  prayer, 
in  the  life  of  a  Christian,  i&  separate  from  repentance  and  faith, 
and  follows  after  them  in  the  order  of  time.  They  in  fact  implj 
each  other.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  acceptable  prajer  without 
repentance  and  faith;  and  no  such  thing  as  repentance  and 
£Edth  in  one  who  lives  without  prajer.  Still  propriety  requires 
US  to  give  to  the  duty  of  prayer  a  distmct  and  very  particular 
consideration. 

Prayer  J  in  a  general  view,  ie  the  vtteranee  or  offering  vp  of 
holy  desires  to  Chd.  It  is  a  communication  from  the  soul  of  man 
to  the  Creator  and  Bedeemer  of  the  world.  The  Scriptures  rep- 
resent it  as  caUing  upon  Godj  crying  to  Godj  and  asking  GML 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  words  spoken  in  prayer  are 
merely  an  expression  of  the  desires  of  the  heart.  Without  holy 
affections  and  desires,  the  most  devout  words  are  but  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  without 
uttering  any  words,  we  have  holy  desires,  we  have  the  substance 
of  prayer,  though  not  its  common  form.  The  amount  of  true, 
acceptable  prayer  can  never  bo  estimated  by  the  number  of 
devout  words  which  are  spoken,  or  by  the  length  of  time  em- 
ployed in  the  duty.  In  the  judgment  of  God,  he  prays  most, 
who  expresses  the  greatest  amount  of  spiritual  affections  and 
desires. 
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After  these  hints  as  to  the  nature  of  prayer,  I  shall  oondder 
its  design  and  efficacy.  And  here  we  must  guard  with  sacred 
care  against  supposing,  that  the  influence  which  the  Scriptures 
ascribe  to  prajer,  does  in  anj  degree  supersede  the  agency  of 
GK)d  in  conferring  the  blessings  which  are  consequent  upon  prayer. 
The  efficacy  of  prayer  is  from  God.  The  blesrings  secured  by 
prayer  are  as  really  gifts  of  God,  as  if  they  were  bestowed  witlh* 
out  any  regard  to  prayer.  In  other  words,  prayer  has  no  influ- 
ence of  itseify  independently  of  Grod.  K  it  has  efficacy,  it  is 
because  God  gives  it  efficacy.  He  worketh  all  in  all.  And  in 
prayer  there  is  always  an  express  or  implied  recognition  of  this ; 
and  in  its  exercise  we  are  more  and  more  impressed  wiUi  the 
truth,  that  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  from  God. 

The  design  and  efficacy  of  prayer  are  clearly  set  forth  in  tbe 
words  of  Christ — '^  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you."  For  the 
purpose  of  iUustration,  he  refers  to  the  readiness  with  whidi 
parents  bestow  favors  upon  their  children.  And  he  teaches  that 
God  is  more  ready  to  give  spiritual  blessings  to  those  who  pray 
for  them,  than  we  are  to  give  good  things  to  our  children.  This 
Tiew  of  the  subject  is  perfectly  simple  and  plain.  The  influence 
of  prayer  is  as  intelligible  and  as  free  from  difficulty,  as  the  h^ 
fluence  of  means  in  any  other  case.  Both  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  means  and  ends  are,  by  divine  appointment,  con- 
nected together ;  so  that  by  the  use  of  the  proper  means,  we 
obtain  the  desired  end.  Here  you  see  the  whole  efficacy  of 
means,  and  particularly  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  By  prayer,  we 
avoid  the  most  dreadful  evils,  and  obtain  blessings,  both  temporal 
and  eternal,  of  the  greatest  worth. 

No  inspired  writer  ^ves  a  more  strikmg  representation  of  the 
influence  of  prayer,  than  the  Apostle  James.  He  says  that. 
For  more  than  three  years,  when  prevailing  vrickedness  called 
for  divine  judgments,  the  prayer  of  Elijah  had,  an  efficacy 
to  prevent  nun.  After  that,  it  had  an  efficacy  to  bring  down 
rain  in  copious  effusion.  But  how  much  more  precious  is  the 
influence  of  prayer,  when  it  brings  to  believers  the  blessings 
of  forgiveness,  sanctification,  and  eternal  life,  and  when  it  pro- 
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eures  the  eflbsbn  of  tiie  Holj  Spirit  upon  the  onconyerted,  and 
helps  forward  the  redemption  of  the  world  from  the  power  of  sin. 
l%e  effect  of  prayer  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  was  indeed  miraculous. 
But  the  Apostle,  with  evident  propriety,  makes  use  of  it  to  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  prayer  in  other  cases.  For  if  Ood  has  such 
respect  to  prayer  even  in  working  miraelesj  he  will  unquestionably 
show  equal  respect  to  it  in  the  common  dispensations  of  his  grace. 
How  the  eflScacy  of  prayer  is  explamed  and  limited  by 
tfie  word  of  God  will  be  more  particularly  considered  in  another 
place. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  propriety  or  fitness  of  prayer  in  all  respects, 
particulariy  in  relation  to  Gk>d  and  the  ends  of  his  government ;  in 
relation  to  those  who  perform  the  duty ;  and  in  relation  to  the 
UesongB  irtiich  it  secures. 

Rrayer  has  a  numifest  propriety  and  fitness  in  relation  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  such  a  treatment  of  him, 
18  corresponds  with  his  infinite  perfections.  How  suitable  it  is 
HoA  the  eternal  Ood,  who  is  possessed  of  unbounded  excellence, 
msoA  is  the  fountain  of  all  the  good  in  the  creation,  should  be  the 
object  of  the  devout  affections  which  are  exercised  in  prayer ! 
Sow  just  and  proper  that  we  should  approach  our  heavenly 
3*ather  with  veneration  and  love,  and  with  filial  confidence  make 
loiown  to  him  the  demres  of  our  hearts ! 

It  is  manifestly  one  of  the  great  ends  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion, to  promote  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  his  intelligent 
creatures.     Now  prayer  is  a  leading  and  comprehensive  exercise 
of  hoKness.     And  this  particular  exercise  of  holiness  is  indispen- 
nble.     For  if  men  should  cease  to  pray,  and  thus  ^ve  up  the 
principal  exercise  of  holiness,  they  would  give  up  all  the  other 
exercises,  and  no  holiness  would  remain  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
For,  in  fact,  what  holy  man  lives  without  prayer  ?     Or  what  man 
who  lives  without  prayer,  can  be  considered  as  holy  ?     I  say  then, 
if  there  should  be  no  prayer,  there  would  be  no  holiness  ;  and  if 
no  holiness,  then  no  happiness.      Thus   the  benevolent  design 
<3f  God  in  regard  to  the  human  race  would  &il  of  its  accom- 
plishment. 
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Prayer  is  eyidently  suited  to  the  nature  and  condUian  of  tJiom 
who  are  to  perform  the  duty.  Were  not  our  minds  perverted  bj 
sin,  the  attributes  and  works  of  God  would  continuaUj  excite  us 
to  acts  of  religious  worship.  Parents  and  children  in  every  fion- 
ilj  would  bend  the  knee  to  God  in  supplication  and  praise.  The 
youth  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  in  our  shops  and  on  our  fiumifl, 
would  delight  m  prayer.  And  what  crowded  assemblies  riioiild 
we  have  of  persons  of  every  age  and  condition,  coming  together 
with  the  fervent  desire  to  enjoy  devout  intercourse  with  Qod  I 

Prayer  is  primarily  and  chiefly  a  matter  of  moral  feeling* 
Season  decidedly  approves  of  piety  towards  Gk>d.  And  where 
jHcty  is  wanting,  reason  wants  its  noblest  exercise  and  its  best 
gratification.  But  reason  may  suggest  objecticms  to  the  duty 
of  prayer,  which  mere  reasoning  cannot  obviate.  It  is  under  the 
influence  of  right  moral  affection  that  we  rise  above  objectkyDS^and 
difficulties,  and  draw  near  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  pour  oat 
our  hearts  in  humble  prayer. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  could  have  no 
motive  to  prayer,  were  we  free  from  sin  and  misery.  In  a  state 
of  perfect  holiness j  we  should  have  a  deep,  constant,  happy  oon- 
viction  of  our  dependence  on  God.  If  deprived  of  intercourse 
with  our  heavenly  Father,  we  could  enjoy  no  good.  Should  we 
be  excluded  from  the  presence  of  him  whom  we  supremely  love, 
what  desolation  should  we  feel !  Our  very  holiness  (if  mdeed 
we  could  have  any,)  would  be  the  source  of  misery  to  us,  as  it 
would  create  desires  which  could  never  be  satisfied.  In  a  state 
of  moral  rectitude,  spiritual  intercourse  with  God  would  consti- 
tute our  chief  good.  Our  worship  would  not  indeed  be  prompted 
by  guilt  or  by  suffering.  We  should  be  like  the  angels  in 
heaven,  who  are  filled  with  pure  love  to  God ;  and  we  should  unite 
with  them  in  the  devout  exclamation, "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord 
of  hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory."  While  survey- 
ing his  immutable  perfections  and  the  various  acts  of  his  merciful 
providence,  we  should  utter  the  veneration  and  love  and  gratitude 
of  our  hearts  in  language  like  that  of  inspiration :  Bless  lK$ 
Lord,  0  our  souls,  and  all  that  is  within  us  bUss  his  holy  name 
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''^Ufito  A»  JSng  eternal^  immortal^  invmbley  the  tmly  wise  CM, 
he  glmy  mid  damiman  former  and  ever.  In  sach  fbmifl  as  these 
ifoold  holy  love  impel  ns  to  worship  the  God  of  heaven.  And 
nho  is  aofliorixed  to  saj,  that  suppUeafiona  to  God  for  his  blessing 
voold  be  ezdnded  ?  Hie  holy  Saviour  abounded  in  supplicatioai. 
And  tliere  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  mankind,  had  they  re- 
mained perfectly  obedient  to  God,  would  have  sought  and  obtained 
Ub  &TorB  by  prayer,  although  their  worship  would  doubtless  have 
oondited  chiefly  in  pious  admiration,  gratitude,  and  praise. 

But  it  is  specially  important  to  consider  prayer  in  rriation  to 
tlwee  who  are  in  a  state  of  apostasy,  guilt  and  misery.  We  are 
aU  trane^resBors  of  the  divme  law,  and  exposed  to  suflfer  an  ever- 
lasting death,  the  be^nnings  of  which  have  already  come  upon 
us.  But  through  the  great  propitiation,  our  heavenly  Father  d^ 
ehies  himadf  ready  to  pardonand  save.  Now  when  welookupon 
ourselvieB  as  criminals,  condemned  to  endure  all  that  is  dreaJUEnl 
to  the  soul,  shall  we  not  confess  our  wickedness,  and  cry  to  thai 
mennfui  Being,  who  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  punishment  we 
deserve?  Shall  we  not  beseech  the  great  Physician,  that  he 
would  remedy  the  moral  disorder  within  us,  which  is  so  hateful  in 
itself^  and  so  destructive  in  its  consequences  ?  When  we  see  our- 
selves  poor  and  wretched,  shall  we  not  apply  in  humble  prayer  to 
Um,  who  can  remove  all  our  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  sup- 
ply all  our  wants  ?  And  when  we  recollect  what  forbearance, 
what  unmerited  kindness  God  has  shown  toward  us  through  our 
past  life,  shall  we  not  render  him  hearty  thanks  ?  And  in  the 
exerdse  of  benevolence  and  compassion  towards  our  feUow-crei^ 
tores,  who  are  in  the  same  guilty,  ruined  state  with  ourselves, 
shall  we  not  lift  up  our  souls  to  €k>d  in  tiieir  behalf,  praying  that 
his  grace  may  abound  in  their  salvation  ? 

Prayer,  which  is  thus  manifestiy  suited  to  our  nature  and  con- 
dition, will  spontaneously  flow  forth  firom  our  hearts,  if  we  have 
right  views  and  feelings  respecting  ourselves.  Conscious  of 
having  offended  €k>d,  we  shall  make  penitent  confession  and  seek 
Corg^veness.  Knowing  ourselves  to  be  poor  and  needy,  we  shall 
ask  £iv^or  of  a  bountiful  and  divine  Benefactor.    Being  fully  con- 
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vinced  that  we  are  totally  unable  to  secure  our  own  spiritual  wel- 
fSeure,  we  shall  repair  to  him  in  whom  is  everlasting  strength,  and 
beseech  him  to  guide  us  by  his  wisdom,  to  defend  us  from  danger 
by  his  onmipotence,  and  to  ruse  us  at  length  to  that  high  and  holy 
place,  which  no  one  can  ever  reach  without  constant  help  from 
above.  If  our  hearts  are  right,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  ua  to 
be  told  that  prayer  is  made  our  duty  by  the  authority  and  oooh 
mand  of  God.  We  shall  be  prompted  to  it  by  every  thought  and 
feeling  of  our  souls.  .We  shall  pray  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
eat  when  we  are  hungry,  or  drink  when  we  are  thirsty,  or  stretch 
forth  our  hand  for  help,  when  in  ihe  deepest  distress.  We  shall 
pray  for  the  same  reason  that  we  breathe.  Prayer  is  the  spontfr- 
seous,  vital  action  of  the  spiritual  man — the  very  beating  of  the 
heart. 

But  there  is  one  point  which  deserves  to  be  considered  a  litHe 
fiurther.  Among  the  most  important  personal  blessings  to  be 
sought  in  prayer,  is  the  increase  of  our  pious  affections,  and  the 
improvement  of  our  Christian  character.  And  prayer  has  in  it- 
self a  direct  tendency  and  adaptedness  to  secure  to  us  this  inesti- 
mable blessing. 

Prayer  tends  to  mcrease  the  strength  of  our  pons  affections, 
by  brin^g  them  into  Uvdy  action.  In  sincere  and  fervent 
prayer,  our  repentance,  faith,  love,  submission,  and  other  Chris- 
tian graces  are  exercised  with  special  animation  and  fervor.  Nev- 
er do  Christians  so  tenderly  mourn  for  sin,  or  so  firmly  resolve  to 
forsake  it ;  never  do  they  exercise  so  strong  a  confidence  in  GK>d ; 
never  have  they  so  full  a  conviction  of  the  preciousness  of  the 
soul  and  the  worth  of  salvation,  and  never  are  they  so  powerfully 
drawn  to  pious  submission  and  obedience,  as  under  the  influence 
of  such  views  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  eternity,  as  occupy  their 
minds  in  prayer.  By  prayer  they  are  best  secured  against  error, 
and  most  firmly  established  in  the  belief  of  the  essential  truths  of 
religion.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  with  which  Christians  are 
sometimes  harassed,  are  all  scattered,  when  in  himible  prostration 
of  soul  they  draw  near  to  God,  behold  his  glory,  and  enjoy  com- 
munion with  him.     Now  as  the  various  Christian  graces  are  thus 
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brought  into  a  state  of  the  highest  activity  and  fervor  in  the  exer- 
cise of  prayer,  it  follows,  according  to  a  general  law  of  our  na- 
tore,  that  they  thus  grow  in  strength ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
mind,  by  this  lively  exercise  of  the  Christian  graces,  acquires  a 
greater  aptitude  to  their  exercise  in  time  to  come,  and  to  their  ex- 
ercise in  an  increased  degree  of  strength.  This  is  one  way  in 
which  prayer  evidently  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  Chris- 
tian character. 

But  it  is  important  to  guard  agsunst  a  mistake  which  has  come 
in  as  an  inference  firom  the  fact  just  stated.  Because  it  is  the 
nataral  influence  of  prayer  to  increase  our  sanctification,  it  has 
been  thought  by  some,  that  the  only  way  in  which  prayer  for  spir- 
itual blesangs  is  answered,  or  in  which  it  has  eflScacy,  is  the  salu- 
tary influence  which  it  naturally  exerts  upon  the  mmds  of  those 
who  pray. 

But  this  was  not  the  opinion  which  the  sacred  writers  advanced. 
The  Apostie  James  points  out  the  influence  of  prayer  very  partic- 
ularly. If  any  one  was  sick,  he  directed  that  the  elders  of  the 
church  should  pray  for  him,  and  said  that  the  prayer  of  faith 
would  save  the  sick,  and  that  the  Lord  would  raise  him  up.  He 
said  also  —  "  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another  and  pray  one  for 
another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.  The  earnest,  fervent  prayer  of 
the  righteous  man  availeth  much."  The  Apostle  then  illustrates 
the  great  eflScacy  of  prayer  by  referring  to  the  case  of  the  prophr 
et  Elijah.  But  Elijah's  prayer  produced  its  effect  not  upon  his 
own  mind,  but  upon  the  rain  of  heaven.  And  in  the  other  case 
mentioned,  the  eflScacy  ascribed  to  the  prayer  offered  up  by  the 
elders,  was  not  in  the  way  of  improving  their  own  minds,  but  in 
healing  the  sick.  These  were  indeed  miraculous  operations.  But 
they  were  introduced  by  the  Apostle,  for  the  very  purpose  of  il- 
lustrating the  common  eflScacy  of  prayer,  and  of  encouraging 
Christians  generally  to  engage  in  the  duty. 

But  if  you  would  be  still  more  satisfied  on  this  point,  consider 
the  prayers  of  Jesus.  His  Father  always  heard  him,  and  his 
prayers  had  the  best  possible  influence.  But  he  was  always  per- 
fectiy  holy.     Of  course,  it  could  not  have  been  the  design  of 
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prayer  to  produce  a  sanctifying  effect  upon  his  own  nund.  And 
yet  it  was  in  his  case,  that  prayer  had  the  highest  conceivable  efll- 
oacy.  And  that  efficacy  was  amply  this.  Jesus  prayed,  and 
Gkxi  heard  him.  He  asked  for  blessings,  and  God  gave  tbem, 
and  gave  them  in  answer  to  his  prayer.  It  was  doubtless  true, 
that  the  pious  exercises  of  Jesus  contributed  to*the  growth  of  hk 
mind  and  of  his  holy  affections.  This  was  a  natural  effect  of 
prayer  in  him,  as  well  as  in  his  followers.  But  the  direct  design 
and  effect  of  his  prayers  was  what  I  have  stated.  It  was  the  pro- 
curing of  blessings  for  his  people. 

Now  as  prayer  is  an  obvious  duty  of  all  rational  beings ;  as  it 
is  inculcated  upon  them  by  a  God  of  infinite  love,  and  as  it  k  a 
chief  exercise  of  holiness,  it  is  a  solemn  truth,  as  before  intima- 
ted, that  thoM  who  live  without  prayer  are  destitute  of  ioKnest* 
Go  through  the  world,  and  you  will  find  no  moral  excellence,  ne 
true  goodness  in  those,  who  do  not  worship  the  Supreme  Being. 
ISiey  may  have  the  semblance  of  goodness,  but  they  have  not  the 
reality.  They  may  possess  amiable  and  useful  qualities  as  mem* 
bers  of  domestic  and  civil  society.  But  they  possess  nothing 
which  corresponds  with  their  high  moral  relations.  That  men  maj 
be  truly  virtuous  and  holy,  they  must  know  and  love  and  worshq> 
him,  who  is  the  source  and  the  pattern  of  holiness.  Acc<»rding 
to  the  Scriptures,  piety  towards  God  is  the  basis  of  all  real  good- 
ness, and  those  who  do  not  worship  God  are  under  the  dominioD 
of  sin.  The  nature  of  the  case  sliows  that  it  must  be  so.  For 
if  men  have  holiness,  they  will  be  sure  to  exercise  it  in  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  way.  If  they  really  love  what  is  excellent, 
they  will  certainly  love  and  adore  him  who  is  supremely  excellent. 
If  they  are  benevolent,  they  will  pursue  the  only  way  to  accom- 
plish the  object  of  benevolence.  If  they  are  friends  to  mcM^  law 
and  government,  they  will  cherish  the  principle  which  is  the  spring 
of  obedience  and  submission.  And  if  they  desire  pure  and  hdy 
enjoyment,  they  will  use  the  proper  means  of  obtaining  it. 

These  remarks  apply  in  a  measure  to  Christians.  For  if  they 
who  live  entirely  without  prayer  are  entirely  destitute  of  holiness. 
Christians  must  fall  short  in  the  degree  of  their  holiness  in  pro- 
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portion  as  they  at  anj  time  neglect  prayer.  If  their  prayers  are 
obstmcted,  their  growth  in  grace  is  obstructed.  If  they  do  not 
ask,  they  will  not  receive.  And  if  they  ask  with  only  a  low  de- 
gree of  fervor,  they  can  expect  to  receive  only  a  low  degree  of 
spiritual  good.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  hunger  or  cold  re- 
duces men  to  a  state  which  seems  nearer  death  than  life. '  There 
may  be  a  feeble  motion  of  the  heart,  so  that  they  are  not  ab- 
solutely dead.  But  they  are  as  destitute  of  action  and  enjoy- 
ment, as  if  death  had  really  passed  upon  them.  To  a  state  much 
Uke  duB  are  Christians  sometimes  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 
ne^ect  of  prayer.  The  power  d!  religion  is  gone.  And  they 
have  hardly  life  enough  left  to  be  sensible  of  the  symptoms  of 
death  which  are  upon  them.  How  deplorable  is  their  ccmdition ! 
Ib  their  better  days,  they  have  known  the  preciousness  of  divine 
blesringB.  A  fulness  of  those  blessings  is  freely  offered  to  them. 
With  reference  to  forgiveness  of  on,  growth  in  grace,  a  useful  life, 
support  in  iarouble,  and  peace  in  death,  their  merciful  Father  sayi, 
^^  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find."  How 
great  must  be  our  folly  and  guilt,  and  what  merited  reproaoh 
nmsl  &U  upon  us,  if,  by  our  inexcusable  negligence,  we  deprive 
ourselves  of  blessings  so  precious  and  so  easily  obtamed ! 

10» 
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DHOAOY  OF  PRATBB  SUBJECT  TO  LIMITATIONS.     OBJXOnOH 

ANSWERED. 

It  has  thus  fiur  been  mj  object  to  show,  that  prayer  is  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  obtaining  the  blessings  which  we  need ;  that  iti 
efficacy  consists  in  this,  that,  according  to  the  promise  of  God,  it 
secures  his  favors.  The  efficacy  of  prayer  is  not  however  to  be 
understood  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  but  is  to  be  qualified  by 
the  word  of  God,  and  by  Christian  experience.  My  meaning  is, 
that  the  texts  which  assert  that  God  will  answer  prayer,  are  not 
to  be  taken  without  some  restriction ;  and  that  if  we  would  foim 
an  exact  judgment  respecting  the  influence  of  prayer,  we  must 
avail  ourselves  of  other  representations  of  Scripture,  and  of  tlie 
instruction  affi)rded  by  the  course  of  divine  providence.  This  is 
the  mode  of  proceeding  which  we  are  accustomed  to  adopt  in  oth- 
er cases.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  neglecting  it,  that  men  so 
often  run  into  hurtful  extremes  respecting  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  religion. 

In  a  general  view.  Scripture  sets  forth  the  influence  of  prayer 
in  the  strongest  terms.  And  the  providence  of  God  corresponds 
with  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  In  all  ages,  prayer  has  exerted 
a  glorious  efficacy.  But  both  the  word  and  the  providence  of 
God,  and  the  experience  of  his  people,  show  that  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  must  be  understood  with  several  important  qualifications. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  act  of  prayer, 
in  order  to  be  efficacious,  must  be  accompanied  mih  the  varioui 
branches  of  holiness.    It  must  be  accompanied  with  faith.     ^'  He 
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&at  Cometh  to  God,  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  those  who  diUgentlj  seek  him."  It  must  be  aocom- 
panied  with  humility  and  turning  from  rin.  ^^  If  mjr  people  shall 
humble  themselves,  and  pray  —  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways, 
then  will  I  hear  from  heaven  and  will  forgive  their  sin."  It  must 
be  accompanied  with  a  forgiving  spirit.  "  When  ye  stand  pray- 
ing, forgive,  if  ye  have  aught  against  any,  that  your  Father  also 
who  is  in  heaven,  may  forgive  you."  Prayer  must  be  attended 
with  importunity.  So  Jesus  repeatedly  taught.  And  it  must  be 
accompanied  with  obedience.  The  Apostle  John,  after  long  expe- 
rience, said,  "  Whatsoever  we  ask,  we  receive,  because  we  keep 
his  conmnandments,  and  do  those  things  which  are  pleasing  in  his 
ng^t."  Such,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  is  the  prayer  which  is 
efficacious  to  procure  divine  favors. 

To  explain  this  matter  more  particularly,  I  observe,  in  the 
second  place,  that  prayer  can  have  no  such  efficacy  as  would  vio- 
laU  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion^  or  he  contrary  to  the 
vmAol  methods  of  the  divine  administration.  However  unqualified 
may  be  the  language  sometimes  used  to  express  the  influence  of 
prayer,  we  must  always  understand  that  influence  to  be  limited  by 
flie  principles  of  revelation.  Suppose  a  man  prays  that  God 
would  give  him  liberty  to  live  in  sin,  or  would  make  him  happy 
without  religion.  Can  any  one  think  that  such  prayer  would  pre- 
vafl  ?  Or  suppose  a  man  prays  that  the  heathen  may  be  turned 
from  their  sins  and  be  made  partakers  of  the  great  salvation,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Would  God  give  efficacy  to 
such  prayer  ?  Again.  Suppose  a  man  who  is  in  want  of  food 
fiir  himself  and  family,  prays  that  God  would  cause  the  earth  to 
produce  a  harvest  m  the  midst  of  winter.  Or  suppose  a  man,  im- 
patient of  the  slow  movements  of  vegetation  in  the  summer,  prays 
that  God  would  cut  short  the  work,  and  cause  the  wheat  which  is 
sown  in  the  morning,  to  spring  up  and  come  to  maturity  before 
the  evening.  Or  suppose  you  look  with  compassion  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Gt)d  in  their  imperfect,  sufiering  state,  and  pray  that  God 
would  this  very  day  make  them  complete  m  holiness  and  happi- 
I,  and  receive  them  to  glory.     Can  you  think  that  m  any  of 
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these  eases  Ood  would  turn  aode  from  his  own  chosen  method  of 
administration  to  grant  such  unreasonable  requests?  Do  Ibb 
promises  imply  that  he  will  answer  such  prayers  as  these  ? 

Thirdly ;  prayer  cannot  have  ^eacy  in  any  way  wMck  tffould 
be  inconsistent  with  divine  wisdom. 

The  only  wise  God  will  accomplish  his  purposes  in  the  moei 
suitable  ipanner.  But  in  regard  both  to  his  purposes  and  the 
manner  of  accomplishing  them,  except  where  he  has  given  us  par- 
ticular information,  we  are  liable  to  mistake.  We  may  regard  a 
particular  thing  as  a  proper  object  of  desire  and  prayer,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  desire  and  prayer  are  right  m  us.  But  it  maj 
not  seem  good  in  the  sight  of  God  that  the  thing  desired  and 
prayed  for  should  be  granted.  It  is  plainly  right  for  us  to  prajy 
that  a  dear  friend  or  relative  may  be  raised  up  from  sickness,  and 
be  made  a  blessmg  to  the  world.  But  God  may  judge  it  beet 
that  he  should  not  be  raised  up.  And  if  so,  then  however  bencT- 
olent  and  pious  our  feelings,  however  fervent  our  prayers,  and 
however  striHig  our  confidence  in  God,  the  particular  favor  for 
which  we  pray  will  not  be  granted. 

An  instance  in  point  occurs  in  the  life  of  Paul.  Considenng 
what  he  called  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  be  a  great  evil,  he  prayed 
with  importunity  that  it  might  be  removed.  But  Grod,  in  hia 
wisdom,  saw  it  to  be  best  not  to  remove  it.  Of  course,  the 
particular  thing  for  which  the  Apostle  prayed  could  not  be 
granted.  A  servant  of  Christ,  in  a  time  of  persecution,  maj 
pray,  and  ought  to  pray,  that  he  may  be  preserved  from  the 
designs  of  his  enemies.  But  it  may  seem  good  to  that  wisdom 
which  cannot  err,  that  he  should  honor  his  Lord  by  suffering  as  % 
martyr.  There  never  was  a  more  fervent  prayer,  or  one  iik»« 
pleasing  to  God,  than  the  prayer  which  Jesus  offered  up  in  tiie 
garden.  And  yet  it  was  not  consistent  witii  the  wisdom  of  God 
to  grant  the  thing  for  which  he  prayed. 

The  same  principle  holds  in  regard  to  the  time  and  the  m€at%9 
of  accomplishing  what  we  ask  in  prayer.  Christians  visited  with 
ackness  may  pray  eamestiy,  and  with  confidence  in  (}od,  that 
the  means  they  are  now  using  may  be  made  effectual  to  cure  their 
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disease.  But  Ood  may  judge  it  best  that  thejr  should  have  a 
longer  exercise  of  patience,  and  should  afterwards  be  cured  by 
difierent  means.  Their  request  for  the  restoration  of  health  may 
be  granted,  though  not  at  the  time  or  by  the  means  specified  in 
their  prayer. 

But  such  instances  may  be  viewed  m  another  light.  AIthou|^ 
Chnstians  in  such  a  case  redly  desire  health,  they  denre  another 
object  still  more,  that  is,  the  ^ory  of  GhxL  It  is  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  ^rifying  their  Father  in  heaven  by  useful  action,  that 
they  desire  health.  And  if  that  great  object  may  be  promoted, 
they  are  content.  In  realify,  their  first,  and  in  a  sense  their  only 
prayer  is,  that  whether  by  health  or  by  uckness,  by  life  or  by 
death,  God  may  be  honored,  and  his  holy  cause  advanced.  Thus 
in  Qoe  way  or  another  their  request  is  granted.  If  the  inferior 
good  is  denied  them,  they  are  sure  to  obtam  that  which  is  the 
■Bqpreme  and  ultimate  object  of  their  desire. 

To  these  limitations  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  objections  may  be 
iDged.  It  may  be  alleged  that  this  mode  of  treating  the  sulgect 
tends  to  produce  discouragement ;  that  a  hope  and  belief  that 
QcA  win  hear  our  prayers  and  will  give  us  the  very  things  we 
ask,  is  necessary  to  excite  earnestness  and  perseverance ;  that 
if  we  admit  so  many  limitations  and  abatements  of  the  efficacy 
of  prayei ,  we  piust  be  perplexed  and  disheartened ;  and  that, 
feeling  it  to  be  so  uncertam,  whether  God  will  grant  our 
requests  or  not,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  neglect  prayer  alto- 
gether. 

To  these  objections  I  make  the  following  reply. 

1.  jff'  the  efficacy  of  prcn/er  is,  in  fact,  sufy'ect  to  tuch  Urmtch 
OonB  a$  I  have  tuggestedy  we  ought  surely  to  be  aware  of  it.  To 
oiler  prayer,  wiUi  mistaken  views  as  to  the  maimer  in  which  God 
win  regard  it,  must  have  an  unfavorable  influence,  and  must,  in 
the  end,  occasion  disappointment  and  distress.  We  ought,  then, 
to  labor  assiduously  to  obtain  just  views  of  the  subject,  so  that 
oor  prayers  and  our  expectations  of  an  answer  may  be  conformed 
to  the  precepts  and  promises  of  God's  word  and  the  principles  of 
his  administration. 
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2.  The  above  mentioned  UmitcUwns  of  the  ^cacy  of  prayer  are 
evidently  desirdbU  and  necessary. 

In  numberless  cases,  we  know  not  what  would  be  best,  either 
for  ourselves  or  for  others ;  and  if  we  make  requests,  as  we  must, 
according  to  the  promptings  of  our  own  minds,  we  shall  be  liable 
to  ask  for  things  which  neither  divine  wisdom  nor  divine  goodness 
can  grant.  And  even  in  regard  to  those  things  which  may  be 
real  blessmgs,  and  which  God  may  be  ready  to  give  us  in  answer 
to  prayer,  we  may  have  erroneous  conceptions  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  bestowment.  In  a  word,  we  are  often  totally 
incompetent  to  judge  what  is  on  the  whole  best ;  and  if  we  would 
avoid  the  charge  of  arrogance,  we  must  willingly  submit  to  the 
infallible  judgment  of  (rod.  To  him  it  of  right  belongs  to  control 
events.  And  although  he  allows  and  encourages  us,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  known  our  requests  to  him ;  still  he  r^gnSi 
and  will  order  the  affidrs  of  the  creation  according  to  his  own  wiae 
and  holy  will. 

And  3.  The  view  I  have  presented  of  the  svihject  does^  in  trutk^ 
corretpond  with  the  best  feelings  of  Christians.  In  regard  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  will  of  Gk>d  is  not  made  kpown,  thej, 
may  have  desires,  and  may  express  them  in  prayer ;  but,  if  their 
hearts  are  right,  their  prayers  will  be  conditional.  They  pray  for 
health,  or  for  success  in  some  benevolent  underta^ng ;.  but  with  a 
submissive  temper.  They  are  willing  that  God  sho>ild  deny  their 
request,  if  it  seemeth  good  in  his  sight.  They  indulge  no  widi 
that  their  prayer  should  prev^dl,  unless  it  is  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  revelation,  with  God's  unsearchable  wisdom,  and 
with  the  established  methods  of  his  administration.  The  limita- 
tions mentioned  arc  just  what  they  would  desire.  On  any  other 
principles  they  would  hardly  dare  to  pray.  As  to  all  those  mat- 
ters, concerning  which  they  know  not  what  in  God's  idew 
would  be  best ;  although  they  freely  make  known  their  re- 
quests in  prayer,  their  hearts  prompt  them  to  say,  as  Jesus 
did,  "  Nevertheless,  not  as  /will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  This  sub- 
jection of  our  will  to  the  will  of  God  is  implied  in  the  Christaia 
character. 
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To  what  oonchision  then  are  we  brought  ?  It  is  said,  if  we 
admit  so  many  limitations  and  abatements  of  the  eflScac  j  of  prayer, 
we  shall  be  disheartened,  and  shall  neglect  prayer  wholly.  This 
is  the  same  as  to  say  —  if  we  cannot  have  our  prayers  literally 
mswered,  even  when  thus  answering  them  would  be  in  q^positioQ 
to  the  wisdom  of  Qoi  and  the  settled  method  of  his  administra- 
tioD,  we  will  not  pray  at  all ;  —  we  will  not  pray,  unless  we  can 
be  assured  that  God  will  grant  our  requests,  even  when  he  sees  it 
best  not  to  grant  them.  To  what  a  different  result  does  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  piety  lead!  The  devout  Christian,  being  deeply 
sensible  of  his  own  liability  to  mistake,  would,  in  many  cases,  be 
afraid  to  express  his  desires  m  prayer,  unless  ne  believed  that  his 
derires  will  be  controlled  by  divine  wisdom.  But  as  he  knows 
fliai  God  rules  over  all,  he  is  emboldened  to  draw  near  to  his 
WMUej  seat,  and,  with  the  spirit  of  a  child,  to  pour  out  his  heart 
before  lum,  saying — these.  Lord,  are  the  desires  of  my  heart. 
Bat  ignorant  as  I  am,  and  exposed  to  error  —  sinful  as  I  am,  and 
pioiie  to  indulge  unsuitable  desires,  I  cheerfully  refer  my  requests 
to  thee.  Grant  them,  if  consistent  with  thy  will ;  if  not,  thy  will 
be  done.  Remove  or  contin|ie  the  suffering  I  endure,  as  seom-^ 
efli  good  in  thy  sight.  Such  submission  to  God,  and  such  confi- 
dence in  his  wisdom  and  goodness  respecting  the  issue  of  our 
prayers,  would  be  far  from  being  a  discouragement.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  be  promotive,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  fervor  and 
importunity.  Never  did  any  one  manifest  more  importunity  than 
Jesus  did,  when,  under  the  pressure  of  unutterable  distress,  he 
repeatedly  prayed  —  ^^  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
firom  me ; "  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  referred  it  entirely  to 
God  to  grant  the  request  or  not,  as  should  be  agreeable  to  his 
will.  And  who  prays  with  more  importunity  than  Paul  did,  when 
he  thrice  besought  the  Lord  that  his  grievous  affliction  might 
depart  firom  him  ?  But  he  prayed  with  a  readiness  lo  bow  to  the 
divine  will,  and  he  afterwards  showed  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  grace  of  Christ,  and  even  gloried  m  it,  though  the  particular 
fiivor  he  sought  was  not  granted.  And  who  can  think  that  the 
Apostle  ever  entertained  a  lower  opinion  of  the  importance  or  the 
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efficacy  of  prayer,  or  prayed  with  less  fervor,  or  less  confidence 
in  Grod,  or  less  hope  of  success,  because  he  had  learned  by 
experience,  that,  m  regard  to  the  manner  of  answering  prayer, 
the  Lord  of  heayen  and  earth  will  exercise  his  own  unerring 
wisdom? 


LECTURE  XCVII- 


A  JOBTAESN  IDEA  AS  TO  THE  PRATER  OF  FAITH. 

Theks  are  not  a  few  devout  Christians,  who  entertain  an 
ojnnion  difierent  &om  the  one  I  have  advanced  on  the  efficacy 
of  prayer.  The  opinion  referred  to  appears  to  be  associated  with 
honorable  conceptions  of  God,  and  is  supported  by  arguments  which 
must  be  allowed  to  be  plausible,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  without  serious  c(»isideration. 

I  would  here  remark,  by  way  of  precaution,  that  right  views  on 
the  subject  before  us  undoubtedly  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  prayer.  Any  opinion,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as 
more  or  less  erroneous,  if  it  be  found  to  be  unfavorable  in  its 
influence  upon  the  practice  of  devotion.  And  if  it  shall,  in  fact, 
appear,  that  those  w^o  understand  and  embrace  the  view  which  I 
have  taken  of  the  subject,  have  less  confidence  in  God ;  if  they 
engage  in  prayer  with  less  fervor;  or  if  their  general  character  is 
less  influenced  by  their  devotions ;  or  if  it  can  be  fairly  shown 
that  the  view  which  I  have  exhibited  naturally  tends  to  such  a 
result ;  I  shall  admit  at  once,  that  my  manner  of  contemplating 
the  subject  is  open  to  a  very  grave  objection.  For  it  is  veiy 
manifest,  that  the  idea  which  inspired  men  entertamed  on  this 
subject  led  them  to  attach  the  highest  importance  to  prayer,  and 
to  engage  m  the  duty  with  great  fervency. 

The  opinion  now  to  be  examined  is  briefly  this,  that  the  prayer 
of  foUh  iSy  without  any  exception^  successful  in  obtaininff  the  par- 
tieular  favors  whUh  are  sought^  whatever  those  favors  may  he^ 
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and  whether  tfiey  relate  to  ourselves  or  others.  As  to  the  nature 
of  faith  —  according  to  those  who  hold  to  the  opinion  above 
stated  —  the  faith  which  should  be  exercised  in  prayer,  is  a 
strong  J  confident  belief  that  the  very  blessing  prayed  for  wiU  he 
granted  —  a  full  persuasion  that  the  particular  thing  desired  will 
be  obtained.  According  to  this  ngtion,  if  Christians  pray  in  fiadth 
for  this  or  that  particular  favor,  they  will  certainly  receiye  it. 
And  if  it  is  not  received,  it  is  because  it  was  not  sought  in  faith; 
that  is,  with  a  confident  belief  tliat  it  would  be  granted. 

This  opinion  is  liable  to  serious  objections.  It  evidently 
involves  an  idea  of  faith,  which  is  inadmissible.  True  fidth, 
so  far  as  the  present  subject  is  concerned,  rests  on  the  veracity 
of  God  in  regard  to  his  promises.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  by 
all  that  God  will  certainly  fulfil  his  promises,  taken  in  the  right 
sense.  To  beUeve  that  God  will  fulfil  his  promises  in  a  sense 
which  he  never  intended,  would  be  a  great  mbtake.  It  then 
becomes  a  question  of  primary  importance,  how  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  promises  which  God  has  made,  in  regard  to  his  answer- 
ing our  prayers.  Take  a  particular  promise ;  and  if  you  can  find 
out  the  exact  meanmg  of  that  promise,  you  will  find  out  exactly 
what  you  are,  in  that  case,  to  beUeve.  For  doubtless  you  are  to 
believe  in  the  true  sense  of  a  promise,  not  in  a  false  sense.  Matt. 
7:  7,  8,  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you. — For  every  one  tiiat 
asketh,  receiveth."  Bid  Christ  mean  that  this  promise  should  be 
understood  in  the  most  unlimited  sense  —  that  is,  that  every 
single  thing  without  exception,  which  his  disciples  should  at  any 
time  ask,  should  be  given  to  them  ?  This  could  not  be  the  case  ; 
for  when  they  asked  that  the  kingdom^  that  is,  as  they  intended, 
that  temporal  dominion  might  be  Restored  to  Israel,  the  fkvor  was 
not  granted.  The  fact  was,  they  mistook  the  meanmg  of  God's 
promises  respecting  the  Jews,  and  the  request  they  made  under 
the  influence  of  that  mistake  could  not  be  granted ;  for  surely 
QoA  will  not  turn  aside  from  the  plan  of  his  righteous  administra- 
tion, to  comply  with  the  mistaken  desires  of  his  people.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  text  under  consideration.  The  promise  to 
those  who  '^  ask "  and  ^^  seek/'  is  to  be  understood  not  in  an 
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absolute  W  in  a  qualified  sense.  And  if  we  ask  any  favor  con- 
trary to  the  true  meaning  of  the  promise,  or  to  the  scheme  of 
God's  providence,  the  favor  is  not  to  be  expected.  How  ear- 
nestly soever  any  one  may  contend  for  the  highest  and  most  abso- 
hite  sense  of  the  promise  before  us,  he  will  find  it  necessary  to 
admit  qualifications.  The  words  of  the  promise  are,  ^^  Ask,  and 
it  shall  be  given  you."  Does  it  mean  that,  if  we  ask  God  to  give 
us  a  large  estate,  he  will  do  it  ?  Does  it  mean  that,  if  we  ask 
God  to  give  us  at  once  as  much  knowledge  as  Newton  or  Paul 
possessed,  or  to  inspire  us  with  the  poetic  genius  of  Shakspeare, 
or  with  the  eloquence  of  Whitefield,  he  will  bestow  such  a  favor  ? 
Does  it  mean  that,  if  we  pray  God  to  exempt  us  from  dying,  or  to 
continue  to  us  a  useful  life  for  a  thousand  years,  he  will  grant  our 
request  ?  Does  it  mean,  that  if  we  should  pray  God  to  make  us 
swift  as  an  eagle  to  go  to  different  parts  of  the  world  with  the 
message  of  divine  mercy,  he  would  answer  our  prayer?  No. 
The  promise  must  be  taken  with  limitations.  And  this  is  true  of 
every  promise  of  God,  that  he  will  hear  and  answer  prayer.  If 
we  would  know  the  mind  of  God,  we  must  take  his  word  as  a 
whole.  No  single  text  can  ^ve  us  all  the  information  we  need. 
What  might  appear  at  first  view  to  be  the  sense  of  a  passage, 
may  not  be  the  true  sense,  but  may  require  to  be  explained  or 
modified  by  other  parts  of  Scripture.  This  principle  of  interpre- 
tation is  of  constant  use ;  and  without  it,  we  shall  be  likely  to 
embrace  the  most  absurd  and  contradictory  opinions. 

It  is  also  true,  that  we  are  in  many  cases  to  make  out  the  ex- 
act meaning  of  the  declarations  of  God's  word  by  attending  to  the 
course  of  his  providence.  His  providence  is  in  accordance  with 
his  word,  and  they  often  help  to  explain  each  other.  The  disci- 
ples of  Christ  inferred  from  certain  passages  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  Messiah  would  not  die.  This  mistake  of  theirs  was  cor- 
rected by  the  eyents  which  took  place.  Again.  Suppose  they 
had  understood  his  predictions  recorded  in  Matt.  XXIV,  as  implying 
that  he  would  come  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world  within 
thirty  years.  As  he  did  not  so  come,  they  must  have  learned 
Iheir  mistake,  and  must  have  interpreted  those  predictions  in 
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agreement  with  the  oourse  of  the  divine  adnumstraiicm.  In 
many  instances,  Christians  have  been  constramed  to  modify  and 
sometimes  entirely  to  change  their  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
particular  predictions,  by  observing  that  events  take  place  diffeiv 
ently  from  the  opinion  they  first  entertained.  And  so  they  must 
continue  to  do,  whenever  there  is  occasion  for  it.  And  there  may 
be  occasion  for  it  in  regard  to  the  question  so  often  agitated  at 
this  day,  whether  the  Jews  are  to  return  to  Palestine.  If  they 
do  not  return,  those  who  understand  the  promises  to  mean  that 
they  will  return,  will  find  it  necessary  to  change  their  opinicm. 
And  if  they  do  return,  those  who  have  judged  differentlj  wiH 
correct  their  mistake.  All  will  finally  understand  the  prediotiani 
alike.  Come  now  to  the  subject  before  us ;  and  suppose  that  we 
onderstand  the  promise  of  (jod  to  hear  prayer  in  the  most  abflo- 
lute  sense,  and  that  with  this  understanding,  wo  pray  Grod  to  raise 
from  the  dead  a  beloved  parent  or  child,  now  lying  a  lifeless  corpae 
before  us,  verily  believing  that  what  we  desire  will  take  place. 
Win  not  our  experience  show  that  the  meaning  of  the  promise  is 
not  what  we  supposed  ?  If  those  who  take  the  promise  of  God 
to  hear  prayer  in  the  unlimited,  absolute  sense,  will  look  at  the 
case  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  whose  earnest  prayer  to  God  was  that 
the  IsraeUtes  might  be  saved,  and  will  notice  the  fact  that  the 
fevor  he  asked  was  not  'granted  ;  they  must  either  deny  that  Paul 
prayed  aright,  or  must  acknowledge  that  they  labored  under  a 
mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  divine  promise.  If  then  we 
would  form  a  right  conception  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  we  must 
carefully  attend  to  the  course  of  divine  providence,  and  to  the 
whole  compass  of  revelation.  In  this  way  we  shall  come  .to  the 
conclusion,  that  God's  promise  to  answer  prayer  is  to  be  under- 
stood with  the  qualifications  and  restrictions  which  have  been  sug- 
gested, and  which  are  not  only  reasonable  in  themselves,  and 
correspondent  with  the  teachings  of  Scripting  and  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  church  in  all  ages,  but  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
best  feelings  of  Christians. 

I  s^d  that  the  misconception  referred  to  respecting  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  involves  an  inadmissible  idea  of  the  nature  of 
j)articularly  that  which  is  exercised  in  prayer. 
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Let  UB  examine  this  subject,  and  see  what  are  the  teachings  of 
Hie  inspired  writers. 

^^  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God ;  for  he  that 
oometh  to  Gbd  mast  believe  that  he  18,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder 
qf  them  that  dUigeniCy  seek  himJ^  Heb.  11:  6.  Here  all  is 
plam.  We  must  believe  in  God,  —  the  true  God,  a  Being  of  infi- 
nite perfection.  Of  course  we  must  belieye  in  all  the  declara- 
tions of  his  word,  particularly  in  all  his  promises,  rightly  under- 
stood.  We  must  believe  that  he  is  ^^  the  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him."  The  inspired  writer  does  not  say,  we  must 
believe  ihat  God  will  bestow  upon  those  who  come  to  him  every 
particular  favor  which  they  at  any  time  ask,  but  that  he  will  re- 
ward  them.  He  may,  in  many  instances,  reward  them,  by  grant- 
ing them  other  and  better  favors,  than  tiiose  which  they  ask. 
We  must  believe  that  he  will  fulfil  his  promises  to  answer  prayer 
according  to  their  true  intent.  And  if  they  are  to  be  understood 
with  such  limitations,  as  have  been  pointed  out ;  then  we  are  to 
believe  that  they  will  be  performed  under  those  very  limitations. 

But  the  limitations  and  exceptions  which  I  have  named,  do  not 
relate  to  the  blessings  which  are  essential  to  salvation.  It  is  in 
regard  to  other  things,  which  may  or  may  not  be  best  for  us,  that 
the  notion  of  faith  which  we  are  considering,  is  evidentiy  incor- 
rect. And  surely  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  a  faith  which  is  not 
warranted  by  the  word  or  the  providence  of  God,  will  procure, 
without  any  failure,  the  very  things  we  desire.  It  would  bo  more 
reasonable  to  think,  that  a  faith,  thus  overstepping  its  proper 
bounds,  and  waxing  bold  and  confident  m  respect  to  things  which 
Grod  has  reserved  in  his  own  power,  must  be  regarded  with  disap- 
probation. 

The  blessings  of  forgiveness  and  sanctification,  and  all  the 
blessings  involved  in  a  free  and  full  salvation,  are  unquestionably 
secured  by  the  promises  of  God,  to  all  true  worshippers.  And  if 
we  have  faith,  we  shall  believe,  without  any  doubt,  that  God  will 
reward  those  who  diligentiy  seek  him,  by  the  bestowment  of  all 
these  spiritual  blessings.  It  is  certainly  implied  in  the  promises 
of  God,  that  the  pardon  of  sin,  tiie  ff&  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
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all  his  precious  firiiits  in  the  present  world,  and  eternal  life  in 
heaven,  shall  be  the  portion  of  every  believer.  The  bestowmeiifc 
of  all  this  good,  in  God's  own  time  and  manner,  will,  we  know, 
be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  revelation,  and  with  tihe 
tablished  methods  of  the  divine  government.  It  would 
contravene  the  principles  which  infinite  wisdom  has  ezpresdj 
established,  if  any  believer  should  fail  of  receiving  any  part  ci  this 
complete  salvation.  Here  all  is  certain.  And  here  we  find  all 
ihe  encouragement  to  faith  and  prayer,  which  can  reasonably  be 
desired.  The  promfise  of  God  that  he  will  bestow  these  spritnal 
blessings  in  answer  to  believing  prayer,  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
most  extensive  sense.  He  will  do  even  more  ^^  than  we  ask  or 
think."  No  limits  are  admitted,  except  as  to  the  time  and  maimer 
of  accomplishing  the  promise. 

We  must  then  regulate  our  faith  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  by  the  true  meaning  of  God's  promises, — conadering  tboie 
promises  to  be  either  with  or  without  restriction,  as  the  genefal 
current  of  Scripture,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  clmoiiB 
principles  of  the  divine  government  require.  Confidently  to  be- 
lieve that  the  very  favors  we  ask  will  be  granted  is,  in  some  cases, 
the  exercise  of  a  just  and  Scriptural  faith.  But  in  oUier  caaee, 
to  believe  this  would  be  a  wide  departure  from  the  true  s^ise  of 
the  promises,  and  from  tiie  experience  of  God's  people  m  all  ages. 
And  if  we  should  attempt  to  carry  into  practice  the  notioD  of  the 
efi&cacy  of  prayer  which  I  am  controverting,  we  should  involve 
ourselves  in  endless  difficulties  and  perplexities.  We  shoold  be 
obliged  to  put  an  unnatural  force  upon  our  o^vn  minds  in  order  to 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  what  we  have  no  grounds  to  believe ; 
and  after  all  we  should  fail  of  exercising  the  faith  we  labored  after, 
unless  we  should  close  our  eyes  against  the  hght  of  divine  truth. 

What  a  blessed  relief  from  all  this  confusion  and  disquietude  of 
mind  shall  wo  experience,  if  we  have  the  faith  which  the  Scripture 
represents  as  essential  to  acceptable  prayer  —  believing  that  God 
18,  and  that  he  is  the  retvarder  of  Hiem  who  diligently  seek  him. 
This  faith,  fixing,  as  it  does,  on  the  eternal  existence  and  infinite 
perfection  of  God,  and  on  his  promises  to  those  who  seek  him,  be- 
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gets  fireedom,  fenrency  and  perseyerance  in  prayer,  combined  with 
ilie  spirit  of  humility  and  submiscdcm. 

The  nature  of  the  faith  wluch  is  to  be  exercised  in  prayer,  may 
be  yeiy  clearly  illustrated  by  adverting  to  some  of  the  examples 
of  it  which  are  reconled  in  the  four  Gospels.  Take  then,  the 
casetvf  the  Centurion,  who  besought  Christ  to  heal  his  servant, 
and  who  was  spoken  of  by  Christ  as  having  great  faith.  But  what 
was  his  &ith,  and  how  was  it  manifested  ?  In  the  first  place,  he 
sent  Jewish  Elders  to  request  Christ  to  come  and  heal  his  servant. 
By  Ais  he  showed  his  confidence  in  Christ  as  able  to  effect  a  cure. 
But  this  confidence  was  more  cleariy  manifested  afterwards.  For 
while  Jesus  was  coming  towards  his  house,  he  sent  friends  to  him, 
saying,  ^^  trouble  not  thyself;  for  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst 
enter  under  my  roof;  wherefore  neither  thought  I  myself  worthy 
to  come  unto  thee ;  but  say  in  a  word,  and  my  servant  shall  be 
healed."  And  to  show  how  strong  was  his  confidence  in  Christ's 
power  to  heal  by  a  word,  he  referred  to  his  own  authority  over 
his  soldiers,  who  rendered  him  an  instant  obedience.  In  this  way 
the  Centurion  manifested  his  "  great  faithJ*^  It  is  not  said,  he 
believed  and  certainly  knew  beforehand  that  Jesus  would  heal  lus 
servant,  as  though  he  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  But,  he  believed 
that  Jesus  had  power  to  heal,  and  power  to  do  it  5^  a  rnigle  wordy 
though  he  was  at  a  distance  from  the  sick  person.  When  the 
Centurion  applied  to  Jesus,  he,  of  course,  believed  him  to  be  very 
merciful,  and  hoped  to  obtain  the  favor  he  sought.  But  his  great 
faith  was  his  great  confidence  in  Chrises  power  to  heal. 

Take  another  instance.  Two  blind  men  cried  to  Jesus,  saying, 
"  Thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us."  Jesus  s«dd  to  them, 
"believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this?"  He  did  Aot  ask  them, 
whether  they  believed  that  he  certainly  would  restore  their  sight, 
but  whether  they  believed  that  he  was  able  to  do  this.  They  an- 
swered, yea.  Lord,  This  was  their  faith.  At  another  time  they 
brought  a  paralytic  to  Jesus.  And  not  being  able  to  come  near 
lum  for  the  press,  they  uncovered  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  let 
down  the  bed  whereon  the  paralytic  lay.  "  When  Jesus  saw  their 
fidth ;  i.  e.  when  he  saw  from  their  conduct  what  confidence  they 
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Juid  in  his  power  to  heal,  and  what  hope  too  of -obtaiiiing  the  blefli- 
ing  desired,  he  said  to  the  sick  man,  ^^  thj  sins  are  for^yen  thee 
—  arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.'' 

Again.  A  man  brought  to  Jesus  his  son,  who  had  a  dumb 
spirit.  After  describing,  the  distressing  case  he  said,  "  if  thou 
canst  do  any  thing,  have  compassion  on  us,  and  help  us."  ^Tbia 
led  Christ  to  say — ^'  if  thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible 
to  him  that  believeth ;"  implying  that  the  man  was  wanting  in 
&ith,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  perfect  confidence  in  Christ's  power 
to  grant  the  favor  desired.  ^^  And  straightway  the  father  cried 
out  with  tears — Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mine  unbeliefl" 
Upon  this  Jesus  granted  his  request. 

The  same  principle  is  apparent  in  the  case  of  Jaurus,  who  fell  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  said,  ^'  my  little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point 
of  death ;  come  and  lay  thy  hand  upon  her  that  she  may  be  heal- 
ed, and  she  shall  live."  This  was  his  faith.  After  some  time, 
while  Jesus  was  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  Jairus,  some  came  and 
said,  '^  thy  daughter  is  dead ;  why  troublest  thou  the  master  any 
farther  ?"  But  Jesus  said  to  Jairus,  '^  be  not  afraid,  ordy  be^ 
Kev^"— "have  the  same  confidence  in  me  now  when  the  child  ia 
dead,  as  thou  hadst  before  when  she  was  sick.  The  conclusion  of 
the  story  shows  that  he  had  the  same  confidence,  and  that  Chriat 
made  it  manifest  that  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 

These  examples  show,  that  the  faith  of  those  who, applied  to 
Jesus,  consisted  essentially  in  this,  that  they  had  full  confidence  in 
him  as  able  to  do  all  that  was  desired,  and  such  confidence  too  in 
his  mercy,  as  led  them  freely  to  present  their  requests  to  him,  and 
to  cherish  the  hope  that  they  should  obtam  the  blessings  which  Hxej 
sought. 

The  views  which  I  have  exhibited  might  be  still  further  illus- 
trated by  referring  to  the  example,  in  which  Christ  charged  his  ^^ 
disciples  with  being  deficient  in  faith.  What  he  inculcated  upon 
them  was,  such  an  entire  trust  in  God  in  regard  to  their  wants, 
their  trials,  their  duties  and  their  dangers,  as  would  prevent  anxie- 
ty and  fear,  and  give  them  tranquillity  "and  peace. 

It  must  now,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  you,  what  is  the  faith  which 
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we^ahonld  exercise  in  prayer.  We  should  believe  in  the  being, 
the  perfections,  the  goyemment,  and  the  word  of  God.  We 
should  have  a  cordial  trust  in  him  in  all  respects,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  prayer,  whether  God  has  actually  promi^ 
ed  to  bestow  the  particular  &vors  we  deure,  or  not.  If  he  has 
really  promised  to  bestow  the  very  favors  which  we  ask  in  prayer, 
we  are  to  believe  that  he  will  bestow  them,  and  that  he  will  do  it 
in  the  wisest  and  best  manner.  K  God  has  not  promised  to  be- 
stow the  very  favors  we  ask,  then  we  are  to  trust  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  believing  that  he  is  able  to  bestow  the  favors 
sought,  and  that  he  will  do  it  if  it  is  best.  And  if  he  does  not 
bestow  them,  we  are  to  trust  in  him  still— to  trust  in  him,  though 
he  deny  us  the  particular  &vors  sought,  and  visit  us  with  the 
severest  afflictions.     TJm  isfaUh. 
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<      « 


TTTR  PRAYEB  OF  FAITH  FURTHBB  CONSIDERBD. 

Thh  subject  which  we  have  had  under  consideration,  and  which 
I  wish  still  fiirtiier  to  pursue,  is  the  prayer  of  faith.  And  I  pro- 
ceed in  this  discussion  with  a  deep  interest,  because  I  am  persua- 
ded that  right  views  on  the  subject  wiD  promote  confidence  in  Ch>d, 
importunity  in  prayer,  and  all  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  fervent 
pety. 

The  opinion  which  I  have  considered  as  in  some  respects  a  de- 
parture from  the  truth,  is,  that  the  prayer  of  faith  is  always  effie€h 
eious  in  obtaining  the  particular  favors  which  are  sought ;  and 
that  those  who  pray  in  faiih^  assuredly  believe  that  they  shall  olh 
tain  the  very  things  they  askj  whatever  they  may  be.  I  have 
already  endeavored  to  show,  by  several  considerations,  that  this 
view  of  the  subject  is  liable  to  serious  objections. 

But  to  show  still  more  clearly  the  mistake  of  those  who  maintain 
this  opinion,  I  shall  offer  some  additional  suggestions. 

I  must  say  then,  that  the  distinction  which  their  scheme  implies, 
between  the  prayer  of  faith  and  other  acceptable  prayer,  is  with- 
out foundation.  Every  acceptable  prayer  is  a  prayer  of  faith. 
^'  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  For  he  that  com- 
eth  to  Ood,  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder 
of  them  who  diligently  seek  him."  Hence  it  appears  that  all  ac- 
ceptable prayer  is  offered  up  in  faith.  The  distmction,  then,  has 
no  foundation. 

Consider  further  that,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  prayer  is  en- 
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tUied  to  an  answer  on  account  of  other  qualitios,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  fidth.  ^^  The  righteous  cry,  and  the  Lord  heareth.'' 
^^  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  call  upon  him  in  truth.^^  ^^  The 
Lord  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that /ear  him."  ^^  God  forget- 
eth  not  the  cry  of  the  humbled  '^  Whatsoever  we  ask,  we  re- 
ceive, because  we  keep  his  comrrumdments.^^  According  to  these 
passages,  righteousness,  truth,  fear,  humility,  and  obedience  afford 
as  real  a  reason  to  expect  an  answer  to  prayer,  as  fiuUi.  These 
qualities  of  prayer  do  indeed  imply  faith^  rightly  understood. 
But  is  it  true,  that  every  man  who  is  righteous,  humble  and  obe- 
dient, has  the  kind  of  faith  on  which  I  have  animadverted  ?  I 
ask  too,  whether  every  prayer  which  has  been  offered  up  by  tlie 
ri^teous  man,  by  the  man  who  believes  in  God,  and  who  is  hum- 
ble and  obedient — whether  every  such  prayer  has  been  answered 
by  the  bestowment  of  the  very  favors  which  have  been  sought? 
What  is  the  &ct  ?  Take  the  prayer  which  Jesus  taught  his  disci- 
ples to  offer  up,  and  which  all  Christians  have  offered  up,  times 
without  number,  from  age  to  age.  Has  every  petition  contained 
in  this  prayer  been  fully  granted,  according  to  the  desires  of  de- 
voat  worshippers  ?  One  of  these  petitions  is,  "  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven."  Has  this  prayer,  which  be- 
fievers  have  presented  to  God  so  many  millions  of  times,  been 
successful  in  bringing  men  universally  to  perfect  obedience  ?  If 
not,  the  opinion  under  consideration  is  not  true.  Indeed  it  would 
not  be  true  if  any  Christian  had  ever  offered  up  this  petition,  even 
once,  with  a  believing  heart.  For  the  opinion  is,  that  every  prayer 
offered  up  in  faith,  will  secure  the  very  thing  requested.  So  that 
if  all  Christians,  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  had  failed  to  offer  up 
this  prayer  in  sincerity  and  faith,  with  the  exception  of  only  one, 
yet  if  that  one  Christian  had  offered  it  up,  even  once,  in  a  right 
manner,  the  opinion  above  mentioned  could  not  be  true ;  because 
the  world  has  been  and  is,  to  so  great  an  extent,  in  a  state  of 
disobedience. 

You  may  perhaps  say,  that  the  will  of  God  named  in  this 
prayer,  is  not  his  preceptive  will,  or  his  law,  but  his  decretive  will, 
or  his  purpose,  and  that,  in  this  sense,  the  prayer  of  Christians 
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ha8  been  exactly  answered.  My  reply  is,  that  if  the  will  of  God 
is  so  understood,  it  has  indeed  been  done  on  earth,  as  in  hearua ; 
and  this  wonld  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  never  been  made  flie 
sabject  of  prayer,  and  if  there  had  never  been  any  Christiaii  to 
pray.  And  according  to  this  meaning  of  the  word,  there  would 
be  just  BS  much  propriety  in  praying,  thy  will  he  done  m  heaaeny 
a%ibi8  done  on  eartkj  as  in  praying,  ^^  thy  will  be  done  on  eartii 
as  in  heaven." 

Some  may  possibly  say,  that  when  Christians  <^er  up  the  petk 
iion  referred  to,  they  do  not  intend  to  pray,  that  God's  wiD,  tliat 
is,  his  law,  may  be  completely  and  universally  obeyed  at  presenty^ 
but  that  it  may  be  obeyed  at  a  future  day,  when,  according  to  the 
teachings  of  the  prophets,  all  men  shall  serve  Qoi.  But  I  appeal 
to  fiwts.  Do  not  Christians  pray,  and  do  they  not  mean  to  pray^ 
ttiat  all  men  now  living,  may  be  made  holy  and  obedient  ?  Whefo 
ia  the  good  man  who,  surveying  a  world  of  sinners,  and  ccmsidep- 
iiig  the  preciousness  of  their  souls  and  the  abounding  grace  of 
Christ,  does  not  mncerely  desire  their  salvation,  and  does  not  ok* 
press  his  desire  in  fervent  prayer  ?  Such  prayer  for  the  salvatioii 
of  men— of  ofimen,  so  far  as  they  are  contemplated — growB 
out  of  the  Christian's  character.  It  is  the  natural  operation  of 
his  benevolence.  And  such  has  always  been  the  practice  of  tiie 
people  of  Grod.  And  when  an  Apostle  says  he  does  not  enjoin 
prayer  for  those  who  have  committed  the  sin  unto  death,  it  is  plain- 
ly implied  that  prayer  is  to  be  offered  up  for  all  others.  —  Beaides^ 
if  it  is  not  right  to  pray  for  all  men,  now  Uving^  it  cannot  be  ri^t 
to  pray  for  a  considerable  part  of  them,  nor  for  any  part,  except 
tiiose  who  are  chosen  to  salvation.  But  how  can  we  know  who 
those  are,  before  they  are  converted  ?  It  must  then  be  improper 
to  pray  for  any  sinners,  or  to  make  any  efforts  for  their  salvation, 
unless  we  know  that  they  are  to  be  saved. 

But  I  have  said  enough  on  this  point.  It  is  the  acknowledged 
duty  of  Christians,  and  it  has  been  their  universal  practice,  to 
pray  that  (Jod's  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 
But  this  prayer  has  never  yet  been  accomplished  to  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  extent  to  which  their  benevolent  desires  have  reached. 
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There  are  other  facts  still,  which  bear  on  the  subject.  Chris- 
tians pray  God  to  forgive  and  bless  their  enemies.  Jesus  prayed 
for  the  forgiveness  of  those  who  crucified  him,  and  Stephen  for 
the  forgiveness  of  those  who  stoned  him.  Persecuted  Christians 
have  always  prayed  for  their  persecutors.  Now  we  must  con- 
clude, either  that  all  those  for  whom  Christ  prayed,  and  those  for 
whom  his  followers  have  prayed,  have  been  forgiven,  or  else  that 
true  and  acceptable  prayer  has  been  offered  up  to  God  for  blessings 
which  have  not  been  granted. 

Christians,  in  imitation  of  the  Apostle,  pray  that  the  followers 
of  Christ  may  be  freed  from  all  sin,  and  be  perfect  in  every  good 
work.     But  have  these  requests  been  fully  accomplished  ? 

And  are  the  prayers  which  believers  offer  up  for  tJiemselveSj 
fidly  answered  at  present  ?  They  beseech  God  to  sanctify  them 
throughout,  in  body,  soul  and  spirit,  —  to  make  them  holy  as  he  is 
holy.  But  have  Christians  in  this  life  ever  been  as  holy  as  they 
have  prayed  that  they  might  be  ?  If  you  say,  that  Christians 
only  pray  that  they  may  be  fully  sanctified  ultimately^  but  not  ai 
present,  then  I  must  leave  the  decision  with  Christians  themselves. 
Do  they  not  at  times  earnestly  desire  and  pray  that  they  may  now 
be  delivered  from  all  sin,  without  exception,  and  may  be  complete- 
ly conformed  to  the  divine  will  ?  Can  it  be  that  believers  in  a 
right  state  of  mind,  address  themselves  to  God  in  such  a  manner 
as  this :  —  Lord,  I  pray  that  I  may  be  perfectly  cleanBed  from 
tin  at  a  future  time,  but  not  now  —  that  I  may  cmnpletely  bear 
the  image  of  Christ  when  I  arrive  at  heaven,  but  not  while  I  abide 
on  earth  ?  It  is,  I  apprehend,  implied  in  the  very  character  of 
the  regenerate,  that  they  hate  all  sin,  and  sincerely  desire  and 
pray  to  be  completely  holy.  But  they  always,  during  the  present 
life,  fall  short  of  that  which  they  desire  to  attain.  What  they 
would,  they  do  not ;  and  what  they  would  not,  that  they  do. 

You  will  observe. too,  that*  the  people  of  God  seem  never  to 
have  been  surprised  or  discouraged  by  finding,  that  the  particular 
things  they  have  sought  in  prayer,  have  not  been  at  once  fully 
granted.  For  example  ;  they  have  prayed  that  the  blessings  of 
salvation  might  be  granted  to  all  men,  and  the  world  be  filled  with 
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the  glory  of  God.  And  though  they  have  continually  seen  that 
this  great  work  has  not  been  actually  accomplished,  they  have, 
from  generation  to  generation,  prayed  for  it  still.  And  thus  they 
pray  now ;  and  thus  they  will  continue  to  pray,  so  long  as  they 
have  benevolence  to  man  and  faith  in  God,  although  the  worik 
which  is  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  is  still  delayed.  The  same  is 
true  respecting  the  prayers  of  Christians  for  themselves.  They 
constantly  pray  that  God  would  take  away  all  iniquity,  and  make 
them  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God.  But  they  find  themselves 
still  imperfect.  Their  prayers  are  not,  at  present,  fully  effica- 
cious. This,  however,  does  not  prevent  them  from  continuing  to 
pray.  Nor  do  they  infer  from  this,  that  they  have  not  prayed  in 
sincerity  and  faith,  or  that  their  prayers  are  in  vain.  They  cher- 
ish the  pleasing  thought  that  God  does  hear  and  acpept  their 
prayers,  and  does,  in  a  measure^  answer  them  even  now ;  and 
that,  although  he  does  not  at  present  give  them  all  the  good  they 
ask,  he  will  do  it  ultimately.  And  by  diligently  searching  the 
Scriptures,  and  by  the  help  of  experience,  they  come  to  see  and 
feel,  that  it  is  altogether  suitable  for  them  to  labor  and  pray  finr 
perfect  sanctification  as  long  as  they  live,  although,  for  the  pres- 
ent, their  prayers  procure  only  a  part  of  the  good  which  they 
seek.  And  under  the  guidance  of  that  wisdom  which  is  from 
above,  they  at  length  view  the  subject  in  such  a  light,  tliat  their 
not  obtaining  at  present  a  complete  accomplishment  of  their  de- 
vout desires,  instead  of  operating  as  a  discouragement,  increases 
the  fervor  and  importunity  of  their  prayers. 

Such  being  my  view  of  the  subject,  it  has  appeared  to  me  a 
angular  &ct,  and  one  not  easily  accounted  for,  that  any  sober- 
minded  and  intelligent  Christians  can  retain  the  opinion  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  confute.  How  can  they  set  aside  their  own 
experience,  and  the  experience  of  others,  and  the  current  repre- 
sentations of  Scripture  ?  Are  they  not  conscious,  that  many  of 
their  most  fervent  prayers,  —  prayers  in  which  they  feel  the 
strongest  confidence  in  God,  do  not  secure  the  particular  &yor8 
ihey  desire  ?  And  do  they  not  see  that  this  is  the  case  with  &e 
best  Christians  around  them,  and  that  it  was  so  with  those  whose 
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Hstory  is  given  in  the  Scriptures  ?  How  then  can  they  hold  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  promise  of  Grod  secures  to  them  all  the  par- 
ticular favors,  whether  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  they  ask  in 
prayer  ?  Do  pious  parents  and  ministers  adopt  the  conclusion, 
that  all  the  prayers  which  they  offer  up  for  themselves,  for  their 
children,  or  for  others  around  them,  and  which  do  not  secure  the 
very  favors  desired,  are  unbelieving  and  unacceptable  prayers  ? 
In  what  gloom  and  despondency  would  such  a  conclusion  involve 
them !  The  real  fact  seems  to  be,  that  those  who  hold  to  the 
opinion  on  which  I  have  so  freely  remarked,  have  formed  the  habit 
of  overlooking  those  parts  of  Scripture  and  experience  whicK 
stand  against  their  favorite  opinion,  while  those  things  in  God's 
word  and  providence,  which  appear  favorable  to  their  opinion,  are 
carefully  treasured  up,  and  are  made  the  exclusive  ground  of 
their  reasoning  and  judgment. 

One  of  the  arguments  which  such  persons  rely  upon,  in  support 
of  their  opinion,  is,  that  many  prayers,  which  have  been  oflfered 
up  with  the  kind  of  faith  referred  to,  have  been  successful ;  for 
example  ;  that  when  ministers  and  Christians  pray  for  a  revival 
of  religion,  with  a  strong  belief  that  it  will  soon  take  place,  it 
does  in  many  remarkable  instances  actually  come  to  pass. 

Now  I  readily  acknowledge  that,  in  some  instances,  a  revival 
of  religion  is  brought  about  in  answer  to  such  prayers.  But  it  is 
equally  manifest  that,  in  other  instances,  those  who  pray  for  a 
revival  of  religion  in  the  manner  intended,  are  disappointed. 
Nay,  the  extent  of  the  good  obtained  is  never  equal  to  their 
devout  desires.  Now  why  do  they  not  see  that  these  instances 
weigh  as  much  against  their  opinion,  as  the  former  do  in  favor  of 
it  ?  Indeed,  as  it  is  their  opinion  that  the  prayer  of  faith  always 
secures  the  very  blessing  sought ;  any  instances  of  failure  clearly 
^prove  that  opinion. 

The  fact  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  a  revival  of  religion 
often  takes  place  in  answer  to  prayers  which  are  not  offered  up 
"With  the  confident  belief  referred  to.  In  instances  too  many  to 
be  numbered,  smners  have  been  converted  and  the  church  in- 
creased, where  ministers  and  Christians  have  labored  and  prayed, 
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with  hearty  trust  in  the  power  and  mercy  of  Qoi,  but  without  a 
specific  and  confident  belief  that  the  very  thing  they  desire  will  cer- 
tainly be  granted.  And  it  is,  I  think,  true,  that  Christians  gene- 
rally prevail  in  prayer  in  proportion  to  the  Btrength  of  their  desires 
for  the  good  sought,  and  the  fervor  and  importunity  which  thej 
exercise  in  their  petitions  for  it,  rather  than  in  consequence  of  a 
confident  belief  that  the  very  thing  prayed  for  will  be  granted. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  God  looks  upon  the  former  as  of  higher 
value,  than  u})on  the  latter. 

But  it  can,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  that  minis- 
ters and  Christians  often  pray  for  a  revival  of  religion  with  a 
somewhat  confident  expectation  that  it  will  take  place,  and  an 
expectation  which  is  fully  realized,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
views  I  have  endeavored  to  defend.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  cases 
referred  to,  ministers  and  Christians  have  some  ohmous  reasons  to 
hope  and  expect  that  there  will  shortly  be  a  revival  of  religion. 
We  are  taught  by  experience,  in  connection  with  various  intima- 
tions of  Scripture,  that  certain  things  are  generally  precursors  of 
a  revival,  just  as  certain  things  are  generally  precursors  of  the 
conversion  of  individual  sinners.  Now  if  Christians  can  fix  their 
eye  upon  any  of  the  common  signs  of  an  approaching  revival ;  it 
is  just  as  reasonable  that  they  should  hope  for  that  event,  as  that 
they  should  hope  for  a  shower  of  rain  when  there  are  all  the 
common  signs  of  rain.  Such  a  hope,  if  it  results  fix)m  sober 
experience  and  observation,  is  a  matter  of  judgment — a  rational 
conclusion.  And  if  the  indications  of  an  extraordinary  work  of 
the  Spirit  are  very  clear,  it  is  proper  that  the  hope  of  GhristiaQB 
should  rise  to  expectation,  and  should  animate  them  to  more  fer- 
vent prayer  and  more  diligent  labor,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  expected  event.  If  this  is  what  is  meant  by  praying  in  faUh 
for  a  revival  of  religion,  I  have  no  objection.  There  is  no  mis- 
take, except  in  the  signification  of  a  word.  It  is  praying  with 
confidence  in  God  —  with  love  to  souls  —  and  with  a  stroi\g  hope 
and  expectation,  resulting  from  those  things  which  have  been 
found  to  be  indications  of  a  revival,  that  such  a  desirable  event 
will  soon  occur.     Prayer,  offered  up  in  such  circumstances  and  in 
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each  a  maimer,  is  no  doubt  likely  to  be  efficacious  in  bringing  for- 
ward a  revival  of  reli^on.  And  we  ought  to  render  thanks  to 
God,  that,  in  so  many  instances,  such  prayer  has  been  followed  by 
a  glorious  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  what  shall  we  say  if  Christians,  independently  of  anything 
in  themselves  or  in  others  which  indicates  an  approaching  revival, 
dK>ald,  in  some  unaccountable  way,  work  up  their  minds  to  a 
confident  belief  that  a  revival  will  shortly  take  place  ?     Would 
not  this  be  as  unreasonable  as  for  a  man,  in  time  of  a  drought,  to 
^ork  up  his  mind  to  a  confident  expectation  of  rain,  when  there 
are  no  signs  of  it  ?    And  yet  Christians,  thus  misguided  in  judg- 
ment, may  confide  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  may  love  the  souls 
of  men,  and  may  offer  up  prayers,  with  cries  and  tears,  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners ;  and,  in  all  this,  Uiey  may  be  graciously 
accepted.     And,  in  many  instances,  God  who  hears  prayer,  and 
irho  passes  by  the  imperfections  and  mistakes  of  his  people  and 
approves  of  all  that  is  holy,  may,  in  answer  to  their  fervent 
prayers,  pour  out  his  Spipt  and  revive  his  work.     Remember, 
however,  that  the  success  of  their  prayers  does  not  prove  their 
notion  of  faith  to  be  exactly  right.     What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
notwithstanding  their  mistake,  there  may  be  that  in  their  prayers 
to  which  God  wiU  show  his  special  regard,  by  building  up  Zion. 
But  alUiough  such  prayers  should  generally  have  an  influence  in 
actually  bringing  forward  a  revival  of  religion ;  still,  if  in  any 
cases  diey  fail  of  this,  the  opinion  against  which  I  have  argued  is 
proved  to  be  incorrect.     It  is  proved  to  be  so  by  a  single  in- 
9tance  of  failure.     For  the  opinion  is,  that  prayef  offered  up  in 
the  manner  specified,  always  secures  the  very  favors  which  are 
sought 

After  all,  the  mistaken  opinion  which  we  have  been  considering 
is  not,  in  my  view,  so  dangerous  to  ihe  interests  of  piety,  as  the 
opinion  of  iboee  who  consider  prayer  to  be  of  little  importance, 
and  attribute  to  it  little  or  no  efficacy.  The  mistake  I  have 
noticed  may  be  attended  with  humility,  with  fervor  in  prayer,  and 
with  trust  in  God.  Indeed  the  mistake  may,  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  be  actually  occasioned  by  the  strength  of  faith  and  the 
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warmth  of  love  exercised  in  prayer.  For  if  Christians  see  that 
the  particular  blessings  they  pray  for  are  exceedingly  desirable 
and  precious,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  confidence  in  the 
unbounded  mercy  of  God,  they  will  be  very  likely,  with  their 
imperfect  knowledge  of  what  may  on  the  whole  be  best,  to  indulge 
the  idea,  that  God  will  certainly  grant  the  very  blessings  they 
ask.  And  undoubtedly  God  will  regard  what  is  incorrect  in  their 
opinion  as  a  far  less  evil,  than  the  fault  of  those  who  undervalue 
and  neglect  the  means  which  he  has  appointed  for  obtaimng 
spiritual  blessings.  In  our  zeal,  then,  to  correct  the  mistake  of 
some  ardent  but  injudicious  Christians,  let  us  take  care  not  to 
commit  or  countenance  a  greater  mistake.  It  is  better  to  have 
something  of  the  heats  and  irregularities  of  enthusiasm,  than  the 
stupor  of  a  cold  and  heartless  philosophy.  Let  us  always  cherish 
the  sentiment  in  our  own  minds,  and  inculcate  it  upon  others,  that 
God  will  hear  his  people  when  they  pray,  and,  whether  he  grants 
the  particular  favors  they  ask,  or  others  in  their  stead,  that  thdr 
fervent  prayers  avail  much.  • 

The  chief  argument  in  support  of  the  opinion  which  we  hare 
so  particularly  considered,  is  found  in  Mark  11:  23,  24,  and  in 
some  other  similar  texts.  Jesus  said,  "  Have  faith  in  God.  For 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  say  unto  this  moun- 
tain, be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea ;  and  shall 
not  doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  beUeve  that  those  things  which 
he  saith  shall  come  to  pass ;  he  shall  have  whatsoever  he  saith. 
Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  what  things  soever  ye  desire  when  ye 
jiray,  believe  mat  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them." 
What  Jesus  here  said  to  his  apostles  related  to  the  withering  of 
the  fig-tree,  and  to  events  of  a  Uke  nature.  And  it  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  excite  in  them  an  expectation,  that  similar 
miracles  would  be  wrought  through  their  agency,  and  to  instruct 
them  as  to  the  faith  and  the  prayer  which  would  be  successful  in 
such  cases.  The  truth  of  Christianity  was  made  to  rest  upon  the 
miracles  which  they  undertook  to  perform.  The  credit  of  their 
cause,  therefore,  required  that  they  should  have  a  miraculous 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enabling  them  to  know  infallibly  that 
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certain  events  would  take  place  —  which  they  could  not  know  by 
natural  means.  It  is  clear,  that  their  power  to  work  miracles  did 
not  extend  to  all  cases.  It  was  a  power  which  they  were  to  exer- 
cise on  particular  occasions,  not  according  to  their  own  inclina- 
tions, but  according  to  the  will  of  God  and  to  the  inward  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Had  they  then  attempted  to  work  a  miracle, 
without  being  certainly  assured  by  a  divine  impulse  that  it  was 
the  will  of  God  that  the  miracle  should  be  "wrought ;  they  would 
have  exposed  their  character  and  the  gospel  they  preached  to 
reproach.  Their  certainly  believing  that  they  should  receive  the 
Duraculous  favors  which  they  prayed  for,  must  have  resulted  from 
a  divine  influence  in  their  minds,  like  that  which  made  known 
future  events  to  the  prophets.  And  yet,  although  the  miraculous 
dispensation  is  evidently  past,  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the 
passages  above  mentioned,  which  directly  related  to  miraculous 
events,  are  to  be  applied,  in  all  their  extent,  to  Christians  now, 
and  that  they  are,  in  all  cases,  to  exercise  the  same  kind  of  faith 
in  prayer,  as  the  apostles  did  in  regard  to  miracles.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that,  while  they  pretend  that  the  passages  relate  to 
themselves  just  as  they  did  to  the  apostles,  they  do  not  sometimes 
attempt  to  work  miracles.  If  they  would  give  clear  proof  that 
the  texte  in  question  are  applicable  to  Christians  at  the  present 
day,  let  them  perform  such  miraculous  works  as  those  referred  to, 
at  least  in  some  few  instances.  Let  them  say  to  a  barren  tree, 
be  iJiou  withered  axoay ;  or  to  a  blind  man,  receive  thy  sight ;  or 
to  a  man  dead,  and  buried  in  the  earth,  conie  forth ;  and  let  us 
see  these  tfiings  take  place.  We  will  then  believe  that  the  texts 
referred  to  relate  to  Christians  now,  just  as  they  did  to  the  apos- 
tles. But  the  fact  is,  that  Christians  of  sober  minds  never 
attempt  to  perform  such  works  ;  nor  do  they  ever  make  them  the 
subject  of  prayer,  however  desirable  they  may  seem  to  be  in 
themselves ;  thus  showing  that,  after  all,  they  do  not  regard  the 
texts  imder  consideration  as  reaUy  applicable  to  Christians  at  the 
present  day. 

One  thing  more.     I  ask  those  who  hold  to  the  opinion  against 
which  I  have  argued  ;  —  how  do  you  come  to  know  that  the  par- 
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ticular  things  you  desire  will  be  granted  ?  How  do  you  obtain 
this  assurance  ?  You  say  the  assurance  is  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  prayer  of  faith.  The  assurance  being  then  involved 
in  the  prayer  itself,  must  result  from  an  immediate  revelation, 
making  known  facts  which  could  not  be  known  by  natural  means. 
Hence  this  assured  belief,  or  knowledge,  which  is  said  to  consti- 
tute the  faith  to  be  exercised  in  prayer,  can  be  no  more  the  duty 
of  Christians  generally,  than  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  the  power  of 
working  miracles. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  Dr.  James  Richards  maintains 
the  views  which  I  have  advanced,  with  great  clearness  and 
strength  of  argument,  in  his  Second  Lecture  on  the  Prayer  of 
Faitii.  He  says :  '^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  primi- 
tive church  two  kinds  of  faith  were  employed :  one  extraordinary^ 
being  peculiar  to  individuals  who  had  the  gift  of  working  mira- 
cles ;  the  other  common^  belonging  to  all  Cliristians.  —  Both  were 
the  result  of  divine  teaching.  —  Still  they  were  in  various  respects 
diflferent  from  each  other.  The  first,  which  was  connected  with 
miraculous  operations,  was  not  necessarily  a  gracious  exercise. 
Not  so  the  .faith  common  to  all  true  believers.  This,  in  all  cases, 
is  a  holy  exercise. 

^^  The  fsuth  of  miracles  seems  to  have  'been  a  firm  persuasion 
not  only  of  the  divine  power,  but  that  the  contemplated  miracle 
vxmld  certainly  he  performed.  It  did  not  stop  with  the  fact,  that 
God  was  able  to  accomplish  it,  or  that  he  had  promised  to  accom- 
plish it  on  any  supposed  conditions,  or  that  he  was  a  God  of  truth, 
and  would  not  fail  to  redeem  his  pledge  ;  but  it  went  to  the  fact, 
that  the  miracle  contemplated  would  be  performed.  How  tiiis 
point  was  reached  will  be  an  after  consideration ;  but  that  the 
faith  in  question  did  reach  it,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  describes  this  faith,  in  Mark  11:  23,  24.  Words  could 
scarcely  be  framed,  which  would  mark  with  more  precision  the 
fact  that  faith,  in  this  case,  was  to  believe  that  the  miraculous 
events  would  certainly  take  place. 

"  Those  who  wrought  miracles  often  intimated  such  a  persuar 
mon,  before  a  miracle  was  performed.     Thus  Peter,  when  he 
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healed  the  lame  man,  said  to  him,  Silver  and  gold  I  have  noney 
hut  such  08  I  have  I  give  thee;  in  tAe  name  of  Jeeus  Christ  of 
Nazarethj  rise  up  and  walk.  And  when  he  cured  Eneas,  he  said 
to  him,  JSfneaSy  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole;  arise  and  make 
thy  bed;  and  he  immediately  arose.  It  is  obvious,  in  both  cases, 
Ihat  the  Apostle  had  the  intention  and  expectation  of  working  a 
miracle,  antecedent  to  its  being  wrought. 

"  Those  gifted  with  the  power  of  working  miracles  did  not  always 
attempt  to  display  that  power ;  or  if  they  did,  they  failed  ihrou^ 
unbelief.  Paul  —  left  Trophimus  at  Miletum  sick ;  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  but  upon  one  of  two  suppositions,  either  that  he 
did  not  attempt  to  heal  him,  or  attempted  and  failed.  Whichever 
is  true,  it  is  certain  he  had  no  well  grounded  persuasion  that  the 
thing  would  be  done.  —  "This  faith,"  (the  faith  of  miracles)  — 

" was  built  on  evidence  not  only  that  the  power  of  working 

miracles  was  imparted  to  men  to  be  exercised  on  fit  occasions, 

—  but  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God  that  a  miracle  should  be 
^wrought  at  the  time  and  in  the  circumstances  contemplated.  — 
But  how  could  it  be  known  that  such  was  the  pleasure  of  Gbd  7 

—  Our  reply  is,  that  the  purpose  of  God  might  have  been  known 
hy  the  immediate  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spuit.  Nor  is  there 
any  inherent  improbability,  that  those  who  wrought  miracles  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  receive  intimations  fix)m  him 
when  and  where  these  mighty  works  were  to  be  performed.  —  But 
aUow  the  intimation  we  have  supposed  from  that  ever  present 
Spirit  who  was  given  to  the  primitive  disciples  —  and  all  difficulty 
vanishes. 

"  But  there  is  another  kind  of  faith,  common  to  Christians  in 
all  ages  —  a  faith  which  takes  hold  of  the  divine  attributes  and  the 
divine  promises,  without  any  miraculous  intimation  concerning  the 
result."  • 

*  Both  these  Lectures  of  Dr.  Richards*  to  which  I  haye  refisrred,  are  wordqr 
of  a  careful  perusal. 


LECTURE   XCIX. 


WHAT    BEPINITB    VIEWS    ARE     WE    TO    ENTERTAIN    OP    THB    IN- 

PLUENCE    OP    PRATER? 


During  the  preceding  discussion,  the  inquiry  has  probably 
arisen  in  your  minds,  whetlier  there  is  any  way  to  determine  when 
inur  prayers  will  secure  the  particular  blessings  we  ask,  aiid  when 
Ms  is  not  to  he  certainly  expected;  and  what  definite  conceptionM 
we  are  to  form  on  this  subject. 

Here  I  shall  more  particularly  set  before  you  a  principle,  which 
has  already  been  suggested ;  namely,  that  the  sincere  and  fervent 
prayers  of  Christians  do  invariably  secure  the  special  favor  qf 
€hd^  and  all  the  particular  blessings  which  are  involved  in  ity  — 
aU  the  blessings  which  are  necessary  to  their  salvation.  This  prin- 
dple,  well  considered  and  applied,  will,  I  hope,  conduct  you  to 
some  satisfactory  results. 

If  then,  in  sincere  prayer  to  God,  you  ask  for  those  blessings 
which  the  special  favor  of  God  implies,  or  which  are  necessary  to 
your  eternal  well-being,  such  as  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  sanc- 
tifying and  comforting  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  God  in  heaven ;  you  will  certainly  receive  the  very  blessingg 
you  ask.  If  you  heartily  worship  God  and  seek  his  favor,  your 
eternal  happiness  is  sure.  As  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
God  will  bestow  spiritual  blessings,  your  desires  and  expectations 
may  not  be  particularly  met.  But  the  blessings  themselves  irill  be 
yours.  In  his  oami  time  and  manner  God  will  certainly  bestow 
fliem.  You  may  ask  for  pardon,  sanctification,  divine  guidance^ 
comfort  in  trouble,  and  eternal  blessedness  in  heaven,  and  you 
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shall,  without  &il,  receive  them  in  all  their  fulness.  And  if,  when 
you  pray  for  these  spiritus^  blessings,  you  are  conscious  of  sinceri- 
ty and  trust  in  God,  your  belief  in  the  divine  promises  will  imply 
a  belief,  that  the  very  blessings  sought  will  be  granted.  It  was 
doubtless  to  these  spiritual  blessings  the  Apostle  John  referred, 
when  he  said ;  ^^  We  know  that  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  shall 
receive,  because  we  keep  his  commandments."  He  had  his  eye 
upon  the  great  things  which  are  essential  to  eternal  life,  and  which 
appeared  to  him  so  important,  that  he  lost  sight  of  other  things, 
and  could  hardly  think  them  worthy  to  be  mentioned.  As  though 
he  had  said ;  all  our  requests  in  regard  to  t/ie  great  things  of  saUr 
vatian  unU  be  granted.  Whatsoever  we  ask  that  is  important  to 
cur  eterrud  interest,  we  know  t/uxt  we  shall  certainly  receive,  he- 
cause  we  are  Gf-od^s  obedient  servants,  and  eiijog  his  special faioor. 
In  this  manner  we  are  to  understand  the  words  of  Christ ;  ash^ 
and  ye  shall  receive  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find.  He  says  this  with  an 
implied  reference  to  those  things  which  arc  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  his  disciples,  and  in  possession  of  which,  whatever  else 
tiiey  may  want,  they  will  say,  all  things  are  ours. 

But  there  are  other  things,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  which 
are  not  necessarily  implied  in  salvation,  and  which  God  may  see 
to  be  inconsistent  with  our  highest  good.    There  are  many  person- 
al favors,  such  as  health,  competence  and  friends,  which  may,  in 
H  subordinate  sense,  be  the  objects  of  our  desire,  and  which  we 
xnay  properly  ask  God  to  give  us.     And  there  are  many  thorns  in 
tte  flesh,  many  trials  and  sufferings,  from  which  we  may  pray  to 
l)e  delivered.     As  to  such  things  as  these,  the  eflScacy  of  prayer 
xnust  be  subject  to  the  limitations  which  have  been  specified.    God, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  and  love,  may  grant  the  favors 
desired,  or  may  withhold  them ;  may  deliver  us  from  the  evils  we 
Buffer,  or  may  continue  them.     In  regard  to  things  of  this  kind, 
the  spirit  of  our  petitions  should  be.  Lord,  grant  our  requests,  if 
consistent  with  thy  wisdom.     If  otherwise,  we  submit.     Not  ofwt 
will,  but  thine  be  done. 

But  you  may  ask,  how  God  can  be  said  to  hear  our  prayer, 
when  he  does  not  grant  our  petitions.     In  regard  to  this,  the 
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tnith  seems  to  be,  that  while  God  does  not  answer  prayer  literatfy 
and  dlrectljj^  ho  does  it  indirectly.  He  accepts  our  prayer,  and 
from  regard  to  it  bestows  blessings  upon  us, — not  Oie  specifio 
blessings  for  which  we  prayed,  but  others  which  are  more  impor- 
tant in  their  stead.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Paul,  the  Lord  evident- 
ly accepted  his  prayer,  but  instead  of  taking  away  tlie  thorn  in 
the  flesh,  he  said,  my  grace  is  Bufficient  for  thee.  This  waa  more 
than  an  equivalent,  such  a  virtual  or  indirect  answer  being  better 
than  a  literal  answer. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  manr^er  in  which  prayer  even 
for  spiritu^  blessings  is  answered.  We  pray  for  the  increase  of 
our  humility,  love  and  other  branches  of  holiness,  and  hope  to 
receive  the  favor  sought  directly  and  sensibly.  Grod  bestows  the 
&vor,  but  in  another  way,  generally  by  means  of  afflictions  or 
crosses.  He  answers  the  prayer,  not  in  the  manner  contemplatod 
by  our  fallible  minds,  but  according  to  his  own  infimte  wisdom  and 
goodness.  And  surely  every  Christian  must  be  satisfied  wifli  • 
this. 

But  how  is  it  with  regard  to  the  prayers  which  are  offered  up 
for  sinners  ?  Have  we  any  assurance  that  our  sincere  and  fiar- 
yent  prayers  will  be  answered  by  the  salvation  of  all  for  whom  wo 
pray? 

I  have  already  noticed  this  inquiry,  but  shall  now  reply  to  it 
more  particularly. 

K  it  be  true  that  our  fervent  prayers  will  certainly  secure  the 
salvation  of  all  for  whom  we  pray;  then  the  impenitence  and 
destruction  of  every  sinner  who  is  lost,  must  be  charged  to  tlie 
account  of  every  minister  and  every  Christian.  For  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  follower  of  Christ  to  pray,  in  sincerity  and  fjEuih, 
for  the  salvation  of  all  sinners  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  suoh 
prayer  would  certainly  secure  the  salvation  of  all  sinners,  as  it 
does  the  salvation  of  believers  themselves ;  then  their  not  being 
saved  would  prove  that  such  prayer  had  never  been  oflfored  up.  On 
this  suj)position,  it  Avas  owing  to  the  criminal  neglect  of  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles,  that  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  were  not  universally 
saved.     And  then,  how  could  Paul  declare  that  he  was  pure  firam 
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fhe  blood  of  all  men  ?  And  how  conld  he  say  that  he  kept  a  con- 
fidence void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  men  ?  And 
irhat  reason  had  the  apostles  to  think  that  they  were  a  sweet 
savor  onto  God  —  that  is,  acceptable  to  him,  in  them  that  were 
sayed  and  in  them  that  perished  ?  While,  then,  it  is  certain  that 
the  prayers  which  the  believer  offers  np  for  his  own  forgiveness 
and  salvation  will  certainly  secure  the  good  for  which  he  prays; 
ike  prayers  which  he  offers  np  for  others  cannot  be  viewed  in  the 
same  light ;  and  the  divine  promises  respectmg  the  two  cases  can- 
not be  understood  in  the  same  sense. 

What  conceptions,  then,  are  we  to  entertain  respecting  the 
inflnence  of  ihe  prayer  which  is  offered  np  for  the  conversion  and 
salvation  of  sinners?  And  are  these  conceptions  such,  as  to 
aflbrd  a  proper  and  sufficient  encouragement  to  pray  for  this 
object? 

My  first  remark  is,  that  aU  right  prayer  is  acceptable  to  Chd^ 
imd  wiU,  in  one  way  or  another j  secure  his  blessings.  The  pray- 
ers which  Christians  offer  up  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  come 
fiom  the  benevolence  and  compassion  of  their  hearts.  God 
xegards  them  with  approbation ;  and,  as  an  expression  of  his 
Approbation  and  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  he  pours  out  his  Spirit 
and  turns  sinners  —  some  sinners  from  darkness  to  light,  perhaps 
not  speedily,  but  in  due  time.  And  if  sinners,  if  any  sinners, 
are  sooner  or  later  converted  through  the  prayers  of  believers, 
fliey  will  say  in  eternity,  when  all  things  appear  in  their  true 
light,  that  (3od  did  indeed  mercifully  answer  their  prayers.  They 
will  witness  the  accomplishment  of  their  pious  desires,  and  will  see 
that  their  prayers  had  a  precious  influence,  even  all  the  influence 
idiich  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God  judged  it  right  to  give  them. 
More  than  this  they  could  not  desire. 

My  second  remark  is,  that  aU  which  God  ever  does,  in  convert' 
ing  and  saving  sinners,  he  does  in  answer  to  prayer.  His  purpose 
18  to  save  a  great  multitude  of  our  revolted  race  ;  but  he  will  be 
inquired  of  by  his  people  to  accomplish  this  work  of  redeeming 
mercy.  In  this  view,  the  importance  of  prayer  is  exceedingly 
manifest.    How  could  God  ^ve  it  a  higher  value,  than  to  make  it 
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the  means  of  carrying  into  effect  his  wise  and  benevolent  designs  t 
When  Henry  Martyn  was  in  Persia,  he  offered  up  many  prayers 
and  made  many  other  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  Mohammedans, 
Jews,  and  Pagans.  But  how  little  did  he  accomplish  during  his 
life !  Unthinking  observers,  looking  only  at  first  appearances, 
might  say,  that  he  prayed  in  vain.  But  they  might  just  as  well 
say,  that  all  his  pious  labors  were  in  vain,  seeing  the  eflbct  they 
produced  was,  for  the  time,  so  inconsiderable.  And  on  the  same 
principle  they  might  say,  that  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
on  earth  were  almost  in  vain,  because  few  comparatively  be- 
lieved on  him  during  his  life.  But  what  will  become  of  this  opin- 
ion in  a  coming  day,  when  it  shall  appear,  that  what  Christ  did 
and  suffered  on  earth,  though  for  a  time  attended  with  so  little 
good  effect,  was  the  certain  means  of  salvation  to  all  the  re- 
deemed ;  and  when  it  shall  appear,  too,  that  the  labors  and 
prayers  of  Henry  Martyn  were  a  part  of  the  system  of  means 
Vhich  God  employed  for  the  conversion  jof  India  and  Persia.  It 
shows  a  narrow  way  of  tlunking,  to  suppose  that  the  real  influence 
of  prayer  is  to  be  measured  by  its  effects  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or 
by  its  effect  on  the  particular  individuals  we  may  have  in  view 
when  we  pray.  For  God  doubtless  makes  prayer  the  means  of 
good,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  after  it  is  offered  up. 
And  he  may  as  really  answer  prayer  in  this  way,  as  by  connecting 
blessings  with  it  at  the  time  when  it  is  offered  up. 

I  remark,  thirdly,  that  the  degree  of  influence  which  frayet 
JUw,  t«  doubtless  in  some  proportion  to  the  degree  of  holy  affection 
exercised  in  ifie  duty.  Prayer  offered  up  by  Christians  wifli 
deep  humility,  with  ardent  love,  and  with  strong  confidence  in 
Gk)d,  will,  we  apprehend,  secure  a  larger  amount  of  good  to  them- 
selves and  to  others,  than  if  it  were  offered  up  with  less  humility, 
fidth,  and  love.  This  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  declaration  of 
James,  that  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth  much ; 
and  it  is  plainly  implied  in  the  instructions  of  Christ,  as  to  the 
sure  success  of  importunity  in  prayer.  Why  may  not  this  prinoi- 
pie  be  applied  to  all  the  particular  things  which  are  sought  in 
prayer  ?     For  example ;  if  parents  pray  for  the  conversion  of 
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their  children  with  a  high  degree  of  holy  desire  and  with  perse- 
vering importunity,  they  have  a  better  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
bles^g  they  seek,  than  if  they  prayed  coldly  and  inconstantly. 
And  in  general,  the  grace  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  sinners 
and  ihe  spread  of  the  gospel,  is  to  be  expected  very  much  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  is  poured  out  upon 
belieyers. 

Fourthly.  In  the  great  wark  of  promoting  the  prosperity/  of 
Christ^s  spiritual  kingdom  and  the  conversion  of  the  worlds  there 
is  need  of  the  united  prayers  of  Christians.  We  are  social 
beings,  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  any  work  of  great  importance, 
we  must  combine  our  eflforts.  What  could  a  single  man  do 
towards  carrying  into  effect  the  great  schemes  of  public  utility  or 
oonvenience,  which  have  been  executed  in  our  own  country  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  ?  And  what  could  a  single  Christian  do 
towards  translating  the  Bible  into  all  languages,  and  printing  a 
number  of  copies  suifficient  to  supply  all  the  families  of  the  earth, 
or  towards  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  nations  ?  The  same  as  to 
Ae  present  subject.  Prayer,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  en- 
largement of  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  end  in  view.  For 
example ;  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  prayers  of  a  single 
Christian,  even  of  an  Apostle,  will,  by  itself,  be  effectual  to  ihe 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  Paul  prayed  for  their  salvation,  and 
prayed  evidently  with  great  earnestness  and  sincerity.  But  how 
little  was  the  apparent  effect !  The  conversion  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  and  of  the  whole  Gentile  world,  is  now  regarded  by 
Christians  as  the  great  object  to  be  sought  in  their  prayers.  But 
it  is  a  work  of  vast  extent  and  immense  difficulty,  and  is  to  be 
accomplished,  not  by  the  prayers  of  a  single  Christian,  though  he 
may  be  a  Brainerd,  a  Martyn,  or  a  Paul,  but  by  the  united  pray- 
ers of  a  great  multitude.  No  one  prays  without  producing  a  real 
and  important  effect.  But  the  world's  conversion  is  an  object  of 
inconceivable  moment,  and  calls  for  the  combined  influence  of  the 
importunate  supplications  of  all  believers  in  every  part  of  the 
earth.    The  Scriptures  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject,  by  ihe 
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great  stress  which  they  lay  upon  united  prayer.  Paul  thouj^t  it 
of  special  consequence  to  his  safety,  that  the  devout  GorinthianB 
should  help  together  hy  prayer  for  him.  And  even  in  regard  to 
miraculous  operations,  it  was  necessary,  in  some  cases,  tibat  at 
least  two  should  join  in  prayer.  Viewing  the  subject  in  tluB 
light,  what  an  animating  prospect  have  we  at  the  present  day,  of 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  enlargement  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
The  united  prayers  of  Christians,  in  different  and  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  every  month,  and  every  Sabbath,  and  every  day,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  human  race,  must  come  up  with  acceptance 
before  God,  and  have  a  prevailing  influence  in  bringing  forward 
ihe  imiversal  triumph  of  divme  grace. 

Finally ;  the  accoynpliahment  of  this  great  work  of  benevolence 
requires  not  only  the  united^  hut  tJie  long-continued^  persevering 
prayers  of  Qod^s  people.  The  united  prayers  of  all  Christians, 
offered  up  once,  or  a  few  times  only,  would  fall  far  short  of  the 
desired  efficacy.  But  if  they  pray  with  united  and  persevering 
importunity,  they  will  at  length  prevail.  Such  is  the  wise 
appointment  of  God.  It  would,  in  most  instances,  be  a  mistake, 
should  we  expect  the  full  attainment  of  the  good  we  have  in 
view,  by  means  of  a  single  prayer,  or  prayer  repeated  a  few 
times.  Our  complete  sanctification  is  not  to  be  effected  in  this 
way,  but  must  be  the  consequence  of  fervent  cries  to  heaven,  con- 
tinued through  Uie  whole  period  of  our  life.  Parents,  who  seek 
the  grace  of  God  for  their  children,  must  not  think  it  strange  if 
that  grace  is,  in  many  cases,  withheld,  till  they  have  labored  and 
prayed  for  many  years,  and  in  some  instances  till  the  end  of  their 
life.  But  perseverance  in  prayer  is  still  more  important  and 
necessary,  in  order  that  all  nations  may  be  brought  to  obey  the 
gospel.  Let,  then,  the  whole  body  of  Christians  contmue  their 
united  and  earnest  supplications  to  God,  from  year  to  year  and 
from  age  to  ago,  for  a  world  lying  in  wickedness  ;  and  their  pray- 
ers at  every  period  will  avail  much,  and,  in  connection  with  their 
fidthful  labors,  will  at  length  prove  an  effectual  means  of  convey- 
ing the  blessings  of  salvation  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And 
what  Christian,  when  he  beholds  the  fulfilment  of  God's  proausea 
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in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  knows  that  his  prayers,  though 
seemmgly  without  influence  for  a  time,  did  really  contribute  to 
that  gloriouB  event,  will  hesitate  to  say,  that  God  has  truly,  in 
the  highest  sense,  heard  the  voice  of  his  supplications  and  gn^ 
ciously  answered  his  prayers,  though  once,  in  his  ignorance,  he 
perhaps  thought  them  disregarded  and  forgotten. 


I  shall  conclude  these  Lectures  on  Prayer  by  a  few  practical 
remarks  on  the  performance  of  the  duty. 

1.  The  word  of  God  does  not  lay  down  any  precise  rules  m 
regard  to  the  time^  the  frequency^  the  lengthy  or  the  form  of 
prayer.  The  Psalmist,  at  different  times,  represents  his  devo- 
tionid  exercises  to  be  different.  Now  he  speaks  of  praying  even- 
ing, morning,  and  at  noon ;  and  now,  seven  times  a  day.  The 
stated  time  for  prayer  among  the  Jews  was,  according  to  our 
reckoning,  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  12,  M.,  and  3,  P.  M.  But  these 
seasons  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  the  mass  of  Chris- 
tians in  Europe  and  America.  The  example  of  Christ  was 
various.  Sometimes  he  went  to  a  solitary  place,  and  prayed 
before  the  morning  light  appeared.  Sometimes  ho  continued  his 
devotional  exercises  all  night.  In  his  distress,  the  night  before 
his  crucifixion,  he  went  away  from  his  disciples  and  prayed  three 
times,  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground.  Previously,  on  the 
same  night,  he  offered  up  the  prayer  recorded  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  John.  He  prayed  twice  at  the  institution  of  the 
Sacred  Supper.  He  offered  up  prayer  at  his  meals,  and  some- 
times when  he  wrought  miracles,  and  finally,  during  his  agonies  on 
the  cross.  If  we  would  copy  his  example,  we  must  always  be  in 
a  spiritual  and  devout  frame,  and  look  to  God  in  prayer  frequently 
and  with  freedom,  according  to  circumstances.  His  instructions 
on  this  subject  were  various,  but  were  evidently  not  intended  to 
contain  any  precise  rules,  to  which  his  disciples  were  invariably  to 
adhere.  The  particular  form  of  prayer  which  he  gave  them 
showed  clearly  with  what  spirit  they  should  pray,  and  what  kind 
of  petitions  they  should  offer  up  to  their  Father  in  heaven.     But 
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there  is  no  evidence  that  his  disciples  considered  him  as  prescrib- 
ing an  exact  form  of  words  which  thejr  were  to  use  in  prayer. 
And  if  we  examine  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their  Epistles  to 
tiie  churches  and  individuals,  we  find  many  examples  of  prayer 
offered  up  by  them  on  different  occasions,  and  many  exhortations 
to  prayer.  But  what  proof  is  ihere  that  they  ever  prayed  in 
that  precise  form  which  is  called  the  Lord's  prayer,  or  tliat 
they  expected  Christians  to  do  so  ?  They  inculcated  smcerity, 
reverence,  earnestness,  and  perseverance  ;  but  they  said  nothing 
as  to  the  particular  time,  the  length,  or  the  form  of  prayer.  All 
these  things  they  left  to  bo  determined  by  the  experience,  the 
judgment,  and  conscience  of  Christians.  And  in  all  this  we  have 
clear  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  For,  while 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  pray,  how  would  it  be  possible 
for  them  to  conform  to  one  and  the  same  rule  ?  How  could 
prayer  of  the  same  length  and  the  same  exact  form  be  offered  up 
by  the  aged,  by  young  persons,  and  by  little  children  —  by  Chris- 
tians in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  wealth  and  in  poverty,  in  joy 
and  in  sorrow?  How  burdensome  and  embarrassing  would  be 
any  attempt  or  any  feeling  of  obligation  to  do  this  !  How  incom- 
patible with  the  free  spirit  of  filial  piety ! 

2.  But  although  God  has  not  given  us  precise  and  universal  rules 
as  to  the  time,  length,  and  form  of  prayer,  it  does  not  follow  that 
these  things  are  of  no  consequence,  or  that  we  are  incapable  of 
arriving  at  any  just  conclusions  respecting  them.  By  the  proper 
exercise  of  our  own  reason  and  conscience,  by  a  proper  regard  to 
the  precepts  of  God's  word,  and  to  the  example  of  Christ  and 
his  people,  and  by  means  of  our  own  experience,  we  may  arrive 
at  some  definite  and  satisfactory  conclusions.  In  the  books  of 
devotion  which  have  been  written  by  men  of  eminent  knowledge 
and  piety,  there  are  maxims  and  rules  respecting  prayer,  which 
you  may  study  with  great  advantage.  But  these  maxims  and 
rules  possess  no  authority  over  us,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
derived  from  Scripture.  As  to  all  uninspired  directions  and  rules, 
we  are  to  judge,  though  we  must  da  it  in  the  fear  of  God,  whether 
and  how  far  they  are  suited  to  our  particular  case.    Many  and 
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excellent  are  the  devotional  books  with  which  a  merciful  provi- 
dence has  favored  us.  In  the  use  which  we  are  to  make  of  them^ 
our  chief  tum  should  be,  to  get  our  minds  deeply  impressed  with 
the  principles  of  pieiy  which  they  illustrate,  and  imbued  with  the 
spirit  which  pervades  them,  and  then,  without  attempting  to  copy 
too  minutely  and  exactly  all  that  may  have  been  beneficial  to 
others,  to  endeavor  to  profit  by  their  writings  and  their  example, 
and  to  advance  ourselves  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  holiness. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  very  nature  of  man  and  from  common 
experience,  that  some  regular  method  of  devotional  exercises,  is 
important  in  the  Christian  life.  In  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
we  must  observe  set  times  for  prayer ;  otherwise  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  frequent  neglect,  and  shall  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
great  benefit  of  habit  in  our  devotions.  After  fixing  our  method, 
which  we  ought  to  do  with  much  consideration  and  care,  conform- 
ing, as  &r  as  may  be,  to  the  common  method  of  eminent  Chris- 
tians, we  should  endeavor  so  to  arrange  our  afiairs,  that  we  may 
not  be  turned  aside  from  our  settled  course.  By  conscientiously 
adhering,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  the  method  of  devotion  which  we 
have  adopted,  we  shall  form  a  habit  of  regularity  ;  and  this  habit 
will  be  a  safeguard  against  forgetfulness  and  neglect,  and  will 
have  a  mighty  influence  to  insure  a  persevering  discharge  of  this 
most  important  duty. 

But  while  such  a  pious  habit,  which  results  from  a  regular 
attention  to  the  common  method  of  devotion,  is  in  many  respects 
of  great  moment ;  and  while  we  should,  with  the  most  watchful 
resolution,  avoid  whatever  would  interfere  with  it ;  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  habit  itself  is,  after  a  while,  likely  to  beget  formal- 
ity and  deadness.  Such  is  man,  such  are  the  wisest  and  best  of 
men  in  the  present  state,  where  everything  tends  to  evil.  It  is  a 
well-known,  but  lamentable  fact,  that  a  steady,  uniform  course  of 
religious  duty,  without  which  we  can  never  attain  to  any  consider- 
able strength  of  Christian  character,  cannot  be  long  continued 
without  exposing  us  to  a  coldness  and  dulness  which  will  render  all 
our  services  unprofitable.  In  what  way  shall  this  deplorable  con- 
sequence of  uniformity  and  habit  in  reli^on  be  prevented  ? 
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Here  comes  in  the  importance  of  some  uneomman  means  qf 
grace  —  some  extraordinary  seasons  of  devotion.  The  people  o£ 
God  in  all  ages  have  found  such  seasons  necessary,  and  have  ex- 
perienced the  happy  effects  of  them.  They  cannot  be  neglected 
without  great  loss.  If  we  exercise  a  sound  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion in  setting  apart  special  seasons  for  fasting,  self-reflection 
and  prayer,  and  apply  ourselves  with  becoming  earnestness  to  the 
proper  exercises ;  the  benefit  to  our  spiritual  interest  will  be  great. 
We  shall  be  raised  above  the  listless,  dormant  state  which  gener- 
ally results  from  one  unvarying  course  of  action.  The  deeper 
penitence  and  humility,  the  stronger  faith,  and  the  more  fervent 
love,  which  have,  through  divine  grace,  been  exercised  on  our 
days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  will  diffuse  their  influence  through  all 
our  ordinary  duties.  These  extraordinary  seasons  will  thus  be 
productive  of  a  two-fold  beu^fit.  They  will  excite  more  intense 
and  powerful  exercises  of  hoUness  at  the  time  ;  and  these  exerci- 
ses will  extend  their  good  influence  beyond  the  time,  and  will 
infuse  new  animation  into  the  common  duties  of  religion,  and  give 
greater  life  and  energy  to  our  devotional  habits.  In  this  way  we 
shall  experience  a  solid  and  permanent  improvement  in  our  spirit- 
ual state,  and  shall  make  some  approximation  to  the  uniform  and 
elevated  piety  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 

Before  closing  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  would  ask  your 
attention  to  two  additional  suggestions. 

The  first  relates  to  the  choice  of  a  plan  in  regard  to  the  time, 
the  length,  and  the  form  of  our  prayers.  Here  much  assistance 
may  be  derived,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
fix)m  the  writings  of  uninspired  men.  But  if  we  would  experience 
the  greatest  benefit  from  these  helps,  we  must  possess  a  tndy  <fo- 
votional  state  of  yyiind.  Such  a  state  is  itself  a  most  valuable 
guide,  and  a  help  to  the  best  use  of  every  other  guide. 
,  My  other  suggestion  is  of  very  serious  consequence.  I  have 
already  said  in  general,  that  we  must  guard  watchfully  against 
all  hinderanccs  to  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  to  the  growing  profit 
and  pleasure  of  devotion.  I  shall  now  speak  of  that  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  hinderances,  namely,  the  predominance  of  sin  i 
the  heart  and  life. 
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It  18  evident  from  the  word  of  (Jod,  and  from  Christian  experi- 
ence, that  a  holj  life  is  mdispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
mnnion  with  Crod  in  prayer.  "  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  hear,  me."  The  reason  is  that  in  such  a  case 
our  prayers  will  be  radically  faulty,  and  so  cannot  be  acceptable 
to  a  holy  God,  fmd  cannot  receive  any  mark  of  his  approbation. 
A  life  of  steady  and  cordial  obedience  keeps  our  whole  spiritual 
state  soimd  and  active,  and  so  prepares  us  to  engage  with  promp- 
titude in  every  duty,  and  particularly  in  the  duty  of  prayer ;  just 
as  bodily  health  prepares  us  to  receive  and  appropriate  wholesome 
food.  Communion  with  God  in  prayer  is  food  to  believers.  But 
they  cannot  enjoy  it  unless  their  souls  have  the  health  and  vigor 
ifluch  flow  from  a  life  of  watchful  obedience.  Those  who  Uve  a 
holy  life  will  love  to  be  near  to  their  heavenly  Father,  and  to  hold 
spiritoal  converse  with  him ;  as  a  dutiful  child  loves  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  his  parents.  But  disobedience,  or  neglect  of  duty  in 
Christians,  tends  to  make  prayer  irksome,  and  leads  them,  as  it 
did  the  transgressors  in  Paradise,  to  hide  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  God.  Offenders  ought  indeed,  without  delay,  to  re- 
pair to  God,  and  with  penitent  and  humble  hearts  to  sue  for  mercy. 
But  the  state  which  is  usually  consequent  upon  sinning  is  wholly 
tmadapted  to  communion  with  God.  The  power  of  conscience  or 
the  kindling  of  love  and  penitence  in  the  heart  may  overcome  the 
reluctance  of  offending  Christians  to  approach  God,  —  may  over- 
oome  it  again  and  again.  But  every  time  they  offend,  the  pain 
of  confession  and  repentance  is  likely  to  be  increased,  and  they 
will  become  more  and  more  reluctant  to  engage  in  that  duty,  in 
which  there  must  be  repentance  and  confession  —  more  and  more 
inclined  to  forsake  the  throne  of  grace.  Sin  is  truly  the  great 
Mnderance  to  piety.  Its  very  touch  is  death  to  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  If  you  go  through  the  families  that  enjoy  religious  in- 
struction, and  search  for  the  reason  why  so  many  parents  and 
children  neglect  prayer,  you  will  find  the  reason  to  be,  that  they 
regard  iniquity  in  their  hearts,  and  are  not  willing  to  forsake  it ; 
and  that  in  this  state  of  mind  they  feel  a  strong  aversion  to  go 
into  the  presence  of  a  God  who  is  per^ctly  holy  and  just,  who 
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disapproyes  of  their  ungodly  life,  and  with  infinite  authority  com- 
mands them  to  turn  from  it. 

Further.  Sin  indulged  in  the  heart  or  acted  out  in  the  life,  is 
a  hinderance  to  piety,  by  occupying  those  thou^ts  and  affectkxis 
which  ought  to  be  employed  in  prayer.  If  sin  wholly  occupiee 
and  engrosses  the  affections,  as  it  does  in  the  impenitent,  die  spirit 
of  devotion  will  be  wholly  excluded.  .  And  if  sin  occupies  the 
thoughts  and  affections  in  any  degree,  as  it  often  does  in  Ghris- 
laans,  it  will,  in  the  same  degree,  exclude  those  aflfecticxis  which 
constitute  piety.  Thus  the  mmd  will  be  divided,  and  only  a  part 
of  its  activity  remain  for  God.  And  the  consequence  will  be,  that 
flie  principle  of  piety  wiU  be  weakened  and  impaired,  just  as  a 
man's  power  for  bodily  action  is  impaired  by  a  palsy,  which  spreads 
its  deadening  influence  over  half  the  body. 

But  sin  carries  its  evil  influence  beyond  particular  a&ctioos. 
The  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind  are  so  closely  connected| 
ifaat  whatever  affects  one  of  them,  does  more  or  less  affect  them 
aD.  Thus,  if  sin  gains  influence  over  a  part  of  the  affections,  h 
not  only  turns  away  that  part  from  the  exercises  of  piety,  but  ex- 
tends an  influence  over  the  other  affections  also,  at  least  so  far  as 
to  render  them  unfit  for  the  more  spiritual  parts  of  devotion.  Ncr 
18  this  influence  of  sin  over  the  affections  limited^  to  the  exact  tiiae 
when  it  is  committed  or  indulged.  Its  influence  continues;  so 
ihat  the  affections  which  next  arise,  and  those  which  follow,  al- 
tiiough  they  may  in  some  degree  be  holy,  will  be  less  holy  than' 
if  the  sin  had  been  avoided.  And  who  can  tell  how  long  the 
morbid  effect  of  sin  may  continue,  even  in  Christians,  and  how 
long  it  may  detract  from  the  life  of  their  devotions  ?  They  fifO- 
quently  complain  that  their  souls  cleave  to  the  dust,  and  that  their 
affections  will  not  rise  to  God.  And  they  may  sometimes  be  un- 
able to  fix  upon  the  cause  of  this  imhappy  state,  there  being  noth- 
ing in  their  present  circumstances  which  can  satisfactorily  account 
for  it.  But  this  low,  wretched  state  has  a  cause.  And  that  cause 
may  possibly  be  found  in  some  sin,  open  or  secret,  which  they 
were  guilty  of  many  months  or  years  ago.  That  particular  sin 
may  have  passed  away  from  their  memory  ;  but  its  influence  has 
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not  passed  away  from  their  heart.  And  it  may  be  that  this  in- 
destructible influence  of  a  sin  committed  so  long  before,  is  the 
cause  which  slill  interferes  so  fatally  with  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

Again.  Sin  proves  a  hinderance  to  piety  by  preventing  the 
proper  use  of  the  common  means  of  promoting  it,  —  thus  taking 
away  that  which  was  appointed  to  be  the  very  nutriment  and  sup- 
port of  the  spiritual  life.  .  Suppose  you  give  indulgence  to  some 
forbidden  disposition,  or  allow  yourself  to  transgress  some  divine 
precept ;  what  benefit  can  you  derive  from  the  Sabbath,  the  word 
of  Grod,  and  other  means  and  ordinances  of  religion  ? 

Finally.  Sin,  allowed  in  the  life  or  in  the  heart,  proves  a  hin- 
derance to  piety,  by  offending  God,  and  preventmg  that  influence 
cf  the  Spirit  which  is  the  spring  of  all  acceptable  prayer.  Unless 
the  divine  Spirit  dwell  in  us  and  help  our  infirmities,  our  piety 
"will  languish  and  die.  But  will  God  grant  that  precious  gift  to 
'diose  who  do  that  abominable  thing  which  he  hates  ?  Let  us  then 
jot  away  all  the  works  of  iniquity.  Let  us  subdue  pride  and  lore 
of  the  world,  all  unholy  thoughts,  all  impure  and  earthly  desires. 
Let  no  sin  have  dominion  over  us.  Then,  the  barrier  between  us 
and  God  being  removed,  we  shall  come  freely  and  joyfully  into 
Us  pfesence,  and  he  will  manifest  himself  to  us  as  he  does  not 
vnto  \he  world,  and  we  shall  be  the  temples  of  God  through  the 
Hdy  Ghost. 


LECTURE    C. 


THE  GOSPEL  DOCTRINE  OF  JUSTIFICATION  EXPLAINED. 

I  SHALL  think  myself  happy,  if,  amid  the  different  and  clashing 
qpnions  which  are  held  on  the  subject  of  Justification,  and  amid 
tihe  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  ambiguous  use  of  words,  I 
may  be  able  to  advance  anything  which  shaU  contribute  to  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  inquiring  after  the  truth.  My  aim  w3I 
be,  to  set  forth  what  is  ob\ious  and  pl^n,  and  to  cast  what  light  I 
can  upon  what  is  in  its  own  nature  obscure,  or  has  been  made  ob- 
floure  by  an  improper  treatment. 

And  as  no  one  can  rightly  understand  the  gospel  doctrine  of 
justification,  without  a  just  conception  of  the  character  and  state 
of  those  who  are  to  be  justified,  I  shall  direct  your  attention,  first 
of  all,  to  this  point. 

It  must  then  be  well  considered  and  kept  in  mind,  tiiat  thoee 
who  are  to  be  justified,  are  transgressors  of  the  divine  law  ;  by 
nature  children  of  wrath  ;  and  enemies  to  God  by  wicked  works. 
According  to  the  Apostle,  Rom.  4:  5,  God  justifies  the  ungodbf. 
All  men  have  sinned,  and  they  are  all  to  be  regarded  (u  Binnen. 
And  if  they  afterwards  cease  to  sin,  they  must  still  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  be  regarded  as  sinners.  Their  personal  ill-desert  as 
transgressors  is  not  done  away  because  they  do  not  continue  to 
transgress.  A  man  who  has  committed  murder,  is  always  consid- 
ered as  guilty  of  that  crime.  If,  when  brought  before  a  court  of 
justice,  he  pleads  not  guilty,  then  evidence  is  produced  that  he 
actually  committed  the  crime  charged  against  him.    He  may  aay. 
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he  did  it  ten  years  ago.  So  be  it.  He  committed  murder ;  and  that 
18  the  thing  he  is  charged  with.  He  may  say,  he  did  it  only  once. 
Be  it  so.  He  is  charged  with  doing  it  only  once.  His  having 
committed  the  murderous  deed  so  long  ago  does  not  alter  the  case, 
as  he  is  the  very  man  who  did  it.  The  fact  that  he  has  not  re- 
peated the  ofience  does  not  diminish  the  criminality  of  that  one 
offence.  The  law,  justice,  truth,  conscience,  —  his  own  conscience 
and  that  of  others,  all  pronounce  him  guilty  of  murder,  —  as 
really  guilty  as  if  his  hands  were  now  stained  with  the  blood  of 
flie  yictim ;  and  he  dies  as  a  murderer,  according  to  that  ancient 
and  unrepealed  law,  '^  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed."  And  if  he  is  pardoned,  he  is  pardoned  as  a 
murderer.  That  is,  he  is  freed  from  the  punishment  which  law 
and  justice  denounce  against  him  for  the  heinous  offence  he  has 
committed.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  of  his  pardon  in  the 
mind  of  the  magistrate,  his  desert  of  punishment  as  a  murderer 
remains  untouched  ;  unless  indeed  new  evidence  has  come  to  light, 
proving  him  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime.  But  in  this  case  he 
would  be  acquitted  as  an  innocent  man,  not  pardoned  as  a  guilty 
man.  And  so  release  from  punishment  would  be  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice. 

All  tiiis  is  true  in  regard  to  transgressors  of  the  divine  law, 
which  is  holy,  just  and  good.  Whatever  the  penalty  of  that  law 
is,  they  deserve  to  endure  it.  Their  exposure  to  the  penalty 
arises  simply  from  their  having  transgressed  the  law.  Neither 
time  nor  circumstances  can  alter  the  law,  or  the  fact  that  they 
have  transgressed  it,  or  their  desert  of  punishment.  If  they  are 
punished,  they  are  punished  as  transgressors,  according  to  the 
just  penalty  of  the  violated  law.  If  they  are  pardoned,  they  are 
pardoned  as  transgressors.  God  forgives  their  sins,  and  forgives 
them  as  sinners.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  or  ground  of  their 
forgiveness  in  the  mind  of  God,  it  does  not  imply  that  they  are 
not  transgressors,  or  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  endure  the  pen- 
alty of  the  violated  law.  It  is  then  an  unalterable  truth,  that 
men  are  transgressors,  and  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  such, 
and  that  in  law  and  justice  they  deserve  the  punishment  threat- 
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ened ;  and  consequently,  if  they  are  exempt  from  that  pmuBb- 
ment,  it  must  be  by  an  act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God.  Theaa 
things  must  remain  unaltered,  whatever  measures  may  be  adopted 
by  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  Grod  to  prepare  the  way  for  tbe 
forgiveness  of  sinners. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  gospel  dispensation  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  divine  mercy  towards  the  human  race,  instead  of  iBDiply- 
mg  that  they  are  innocent,  does,  from  the  begmning  to  the  end, 
proceed  on  the  principle  tliat  they  are  personally  ili-deflerviBg, 
and  justly  exposed  to  the  penalty  of  die  law.  And  when  any  of 
them  are  brought  to  a  right  mind,  they  feel  and  acknowledge  tbis 
to  be  then*  case.  Their  consciences  and  hearts  agree  with  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  ^'  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die."  This 
law  is  unchangeable,  like  the  God  from  whom  it  proceeds.  Oth^r 
things  may  change  ;  but  the  law  of  God,  and  the  blame-worthir 
ness  of  transgressors,  cannot  change.  Transgressors  may  receive 
fkvors  from  Grod,  but  they  will  be  undeserved  favors.  They  magr 
be  saved ;  but  their  salvation  will  be  of  grace.  They  may  be- 
eome  holy ;  but  this  also  will  be  of  grace ;  and  their  becomiiig 
holy  will  neither  do  away  nor  diminish  their  desert  of  blame  finr 
the  sin  they  have  committed.  And  when  it  is  said,  that  sin  is  nol 
imputed  to  those  who  believe,  that  their  guilt  is  taken  ^way,  that 
God  will  not  remember  their  sins,  and  that  no  one  can  lay  aay 
thing  to  their  charge  ;  the  language  must  be  understood  in  ha]^ 
mony  with  the  facts  above  stated  ;  otherwise  it  would  ccmvey  per- 
nicious error. 

But  to  what  does  Scripture  refer,  when  it  speaks  of  ihs  l€ttif9aA 
the  deeds  of  tke  law,  and  particularly  when  it  declares  that  we 
are  not  justified  by  law  ?     What  is  the  prevailmg  Scripture  use  ? 

Let  any  one  examine  the  passages  in  which  the  law  of  Qod  is 
mentioned  in  the  Psalips  and  the  Prophets,  and  he  cannot  doubt 
that  they  refer  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the  ceremonial  law.  CkMBh 
suit  Psahn  19:  7 — 11,  and  different  parts  of  Psalm  cxix,  as  ex- 
amples. The  law  of  the  Lord,  his  statutes  and  commandmeaiBi 
which  are  declared  to  be  so  excellent,  and  so  efficacious  for  good, 
must  be  understood  to  be  primarily  the  moinl  precepts  of  the  IsWy 
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including  however  the  ritual  part,  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease  require.  The  New  Testament  usage  is  evidently  the  same. 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  speaks  of  ^'  the  law."  What 
law  ?  Why,  the  law  which  was  not  to  be  destroyed  or  set  aside, 
(Matt.  5:  17 — 20,)  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  moral  law. 
The  same  is.  manifest  in  Matt.  22:  36—40,  where  we  find  a  sum- 
mary of  the  moral  law,  that  is,  the  command  to  love ;  and  in 
Matt.  23:  23,  where  moral  duties  are  referred  to  as  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  See  also  Luke  16:  17, 18.  Attentive  read- 
ers win  indeed  see,  that  Christ  speaks  of  the  law  in  a  variety  of 
senses,  sometimes  intending  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  sometimes 
the  ceremonial  law,  sometimes  the  moral  law,  and  sometimes  both 
Hie  ceremonial  and  the  moral.  The  context  and  the  particular 
subject  of  discourse  generally  make  it  evident  which  of  the  senses 
18  intended.  But  when  any  are  spoken  of,  who  sought  to  be  jus- 
tified by  their  own  works,  or  who  relied  upon  their  own  righteous- 
ness to  procure  the  divine  favor,  the  moral  precepts  are  specially 
referred  to,  although  the  ritual  part  of  the  law  is  included.  Thus 
in  Luke  18:  11, 12*,  the  boasting  Pharisee  claimed  the  merit  of 
having  done  moral  as  well  as  ceremonial  duties.  Agam;  when 
the  questioS  was  proposed,  which  is  the  great  commandment  of 
the  law,  the  answer  brought  out  the  command  requiring  love. 

Proceeding  farther,  we  find  that  when  the  sacred  writers  pro- 
fessedly handle  the  subject  of  our  being  justified  by  law,  or  by 
'Works,  they  refer  directly  to  moral  precepts.  See  Acts  13:  38, 
89.  Paul  said  to  the  Jews  at  Antioch,  "  Be  it  known  unto  you, 
that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins ; 
snd  hy  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from 
^hich  they  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  They 
sre  completely  justified  —  entirely  acquitted  from  the  guilt  of  all 
their  transgressions  of  law,  —  for  which  full  acquittal  no  provision 
was  made  in  the  law  of  Moses. 

But  this  is  made  still  clearer  by  other  places.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  the  Apostle  first  proves,  that  all  men  are  sinners 
under  condemnation,  and  thus  prepares  us  to  understand  the  doc- 
trine of  justification.     There  are  only  two  ways  of  enjoymg  the 
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favor  of  God  and  the  blessedness  of  his  kingdom.     The  first  is, 
by  complete  obedience  —  by  doing  all  things  written  in  the  law. 
To  such  there  is  a  promise  of  life.     ^^  He  that  doeth  these  things 
shall  live  by  them."     But  all  men  are  transgressors,  and  are 
therefore  cut  oflf  from  the  possibility  of  being  saved  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  are  imder  the  curse.     The  other 
way  of  salvation  is  revealed  in  the  gospel.     Christ  died  for  oar 
sins,  and  thus  procured  forgiveness.     Here  is  salvation  by  grace. 
And  in  this  free  and  gracious  salvation  we  become  interested  by 
faith.     All  this  is  taught  Rom.  iii.    The  Apostle,  afler  showing 
that  all  are  guilty  before  God,  comes  directly  to  his  conclusion, 
v.  20,  "  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be 
justified  in  his  sight."     What  law  ?     You  find  an  answer  in  the 
same  verse ;  "  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin."     The 
Apostle  shows  that  it  is  by  the  moral  law  that  we  have  the  knowl- 
edge of  sin,  in  Rom.  7:  7.      "  I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the 
law  ;"  and  then  he  gives  an  instance  of  this,  showing  what  law  he 
meant ;  '^  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  i.  c.,  sinful  desire,  except  the 
law  had  said,  thou  shalt  not  covet."     The  moral  law  is  plainly 
meant  in  both  places ;  for  in  both  the  Apostle  speaks  of  that  law 
by  which  we  have  the  knowledge  of  moral  evil ;  and  •in  the  last 
place  referred  to,  he  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  he  refers  to  the 
moral  law,  by  specifying  one  of  the  moral  precepts.     It  is  then 
by  the  deeds  of  this  law,  that  no  flesh  can  be  justified  before 
God. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  when  the  Apostle  asserts.  Gal.  2:  16, 
that  we  are  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  he  has  a  special 
reference  to  ritual  observances.  Those  observances  were  the  par- 
ticular things  in  question,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  he 
should  tell  those  who  made  so  much  of  ntual  observances,  that 
they  could  not  be  justified  by  them.  The  principle  is  umversal ; 
we  cannot  be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  either  moral  or  cere- 
monial. If  it  is  true  that  transgressors  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
works  of  obedience,  even  by  obedience  to  the  spiritual  precepts  of 
the  law  ;  it  is  certain  that  they  cannot  be  justified  by  obedience 
to  the  ceremonial  precepts.     This  is  what  the  Apostle  had  occa* 
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aion  to  say,  Gal.  2:  16.  He  merely  asserted  and  applied  a  par- 
ticular truth  contained  in  a  general  truth.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  required  him  to  refer  to  the  law  in  this  lower  sense,  that 
is,  to  its  ceremonial  precepts.  But  in  other  cases,  his  proposition 
that  we  cannot  be  justified  by  law,  must  be  taken  in  its  largest 
sense,  the  moral  precepts  being  specially  intended,  while  the  ritual 
precepts  are  also  included.  In  Rom.  iii,  this  is  clearly  the  case. 
The  Apostle,  having  declared  that  all  men  are  transgressors  of 
Qod's  holy  law,  and  havihg  stated  his  conclusion,  that  we  cannot 
be  justified  by  works  of  law,  points  out  the  new  and  living  way  of 
being  justified.  '^  God  hath  set  forth  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins."  It  is  by  this  new  method  of  justification,  here 
called  the  law  of  faiih^  that  all  boasting  is  excluded.  In  v.  28, 
the  Apostle  repeats  what  he  had  before  said,  v.  20.  '^  Therefore 
we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of 
law.  I  ask  again,  what  law  ?  v.  81  furnishes  an  answer,  by  as- 
serting that  the  law  spoken  of,  is  the  law  which  the  gospel  estab- 
lishes. But  it  is  the  moral  law  which  is  established  by  the  gospel, 
while  the  ceremonial  code  is  abolished. 

In  Bom.  vii,  the  Apostle  represents  the  law  of  which  he  speaks 
to  be  holy,  just,  and  good,  and  says  that  he  deUghts  in  it  after  the 
inward  man.  Ko  one  can  suppose  he  would  speak  thus  of  any 
law,  except  that  which  is  moral  and  spiritual.  He  often  tells  us 
how  happy  he  was  to  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  the  ceremonial 
law. 

In  Rom.  10:  1 — 5,  the  Apostle  again  treats  of  this  great  gos- 
pel doctrine  in  opposition  to  prevailing  errors.  The  Jews  went 
about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness  by  works  of  law.  He 
says,  this  was  vain ;  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
eousness to  every  one  that  believeth.  To  make  this  clear,  he 
again  affirms,  that  the  only  condition  of  justification  by  the  law,  is 
described  by  Moses,  Lev.  18:  5,  "  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes  and 
judgments ;  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  by  them."  To  sup- 
pose that  moral  precepts  were  not  included  would  be  doing  palpa- 
ble injustice  to  tiie  writer^    This  passage  is  adverted  to  by  Nehe- 
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miah  in  a  manner  which  clearly  indicates  what  sense  he  pat 
upon  it.  He  says,  "  they  dealt  proudly,  and  hearkened  not  to 
thy  commandments,  but  sinned  against  thy  judgments,  which  if  a 
man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them."  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  Prophet,  when  describing  the  great  wickedness  of  the  people, 
charged  them  with  nothmg  but  a  neglect  of  the  prescribed  out- 
ward observances,  which  was  really  the  smallest  part  of  their 
guilt. 

If  you  doubt  whether  'perfect  and  cantinucU  obedience  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  our  being  justified  by  law,  the  doubt  may  be 
removed  by  considering  on  whom  the  curse  of  the  law  feJls.  In 
Gal.  3:  10,  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  law  for  the  very  purpose  of 
showing  that  wo  cannot  be  justified  by  it ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  object,  he  says,  "  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  are 
under  the  curse  ;  for  it  is  written,  cursed  is  every  one  that  contin- 
ueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.'* 
The  quotation  is  from  Deut.  27:  26.  "  Cursed  is  he  that  coa- 
firmeth  not  all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them."  This  is  a 
summary  of  the  curses  pronounced  by  Moses  for  a  great  variety 
of  ofiences.  And  it  should  be  particularly  remarked,  that  the 
trans gressions  specified  were  all  transgressions  of  maral  precepts^ 
7M  mention  having  been  viade  of  offences  against  the  law  of  ritS9 
and  ceremonies.  Now  if  those  fall  under  the  curse,  who  do  not 
perfectly  obey  the  law,  then  the  promise  of  life  cannot  apply  to 
any  one  who  has  transgressed.  How  obvious  then  is  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Apostle's  conclusion,  that  no  transgressor  of  the  law 
can  ever  be  justified  by  the  law.  Having  sinned,  they  are  imder 
the  curse.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Apostle  treats  the  sub- 
ject of  justification.  His  language  is  very  plain,  his  argument 
clear,  and  his  conclusion  obvious  and  certain.  Whatever  else  la 
obscure  in  his  writings,  there  is  no  obscurity  here.  He  has,  with 
remarkable  clearness,  expressed  in  words  the  great  truth  he  had 
in  his  mind,  that  no  man  can  be  justified  before  Q-od  by  the  deeds 
of  tJie  law^  that  is,  by  anything  he  can  do  in  the  way  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  ;  that  the  only  ground  or  procuring  cause  of  ju^ 
tification  is  the  vicarious  death  and  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ; 
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dnd  that  the  anly  toayfar  sinners  to  obtain  justification  for  them* 
BelveSj  is  to  exercise  faith  in  Christ.  This  is  the  all  important 
truth  which  the  Apostle  often  affirms,  and  which  he  always  affirms 
^hen  he  has  occasion  to  touch  upon  the  subject.  And  he  never 
sajs  anything  contrary  to  this. 

Kow  how  utterly  inconsistent  it  would  be  with  the  manifest 
design  of  the  Apostle,  and  the  whole  train  of  his  reasonings,  to 
Bay,  that  while  we  cannot  be  justified  by  the  ceremonial  law,  there 
is  another  law,  that  is,  the  moral  law,  by  which  we  may  be  justi- 
fied !  If  ritual  observances  and  those  only  are  excluded,  and  if 
we  may,  after  all,  be  justified  by  obedience  to  the  moral  law ; 
tiien  where  is  the  necessity  of  a  new  and  living  way  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ  ?  And  how  can  it  be  shown  to  be  impossible 
for  those  who  are  justified,  to  glory  in  the  presence  of  God  ? 
Paul  teaches,  that  justification  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  would  frus- 
trate the  grace  of  God.  Accordingly  he  takes  care  to  say.  Gal. 
2:  21,  "  I  do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God ;  for  if  righteousness 
came  by  the  law.  then  is  Christ  dead  in  vain."  If  he  had  taught 
that  we  can  be  justified,  or  have  a  justifying  righteousness,  by 
our  own  doings,  he  would  have  frustrated  the  grace  of  God.  For 
salvation  by  grace  is  everywhere  opposed  to  salvation  by  works. 
In  Rom.  9:  30  —  32  the  Apostle  sets  it  forth  as  the  fatal  mistake 
of  the  Jews,  that  they  sought  to  establish  a  personal  righteousness, 
or  to  obtain  justification  by  the  works  of  the  law,  while  believing 
Gentiles,  and  believing  Jews  too,  obtained  it  by  faith.  Had  there 
been  a  law,  ceremonial  or  moral,  which  could  give  life,  then  right- 
eousness would  have  come  by  that  law.  The  Apostle  further 
says ;  "  To  him  that  worketh"  (that  is,  to  him  that  obtains  salva- 
tion by  working,)  '^  is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of 
debt.  But  to  him  that  worketh  not"  i.  e.  for  the  purpose  of  justi- 
fication, "  but  believeth  on  him  who  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his 
faith  is  counted  to  him  for  righteousness."  In  Rom.  3:  20  —  24 
he  goes  over  the  same  subject.  Ho  seems  to  think  he  can  never 
flay  too  much  to  illustrate  and  confirm  this  great  gospel  doctrine. 
"  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his 
aght«    But  now  the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is  mani- 
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feat,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  even  the  ri^t- 
eousness  of  God  which  is  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all  and 
upon  all  them  that  believe ;  for  there  is  no  difference ;  for  all  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  being  justified  bj  his 
grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  reason  why  the  Apostle  asserted  this  doctrine  so  earnestly, 
and  in  so  many  places,  and  took  so  much  p^uns  to  establish  it,  was, 
that  the  doctrine  concerns  the  whole  human  race,  all  being  sinr 
ners ;  that  it  is  an  essential  doctrine  in  the  gospel  scheme,  show- 
ing that  salvation  is  to  be  obtained  not  by  our  own  works,  but  by 
faith  in  Christ,  our  Redeemer.  The  Apostle  had  special  reason  to 
insist  upon  this  in  his  instructions  to  the  Jew%^  because  they  were 
80  prone  to  rely  for  justification  upon  their  own  works.  But  he 
insists  upon  the  same  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Gentiles.  As  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  are  all  under  sin  and  condemnation,  they  can 
be  justified  and  saved  only  by  grace  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ.  And  there  is  always  occasion  for  us  to  insist  upon  the 
doctrine,  because  men,  however  guilty,  are  everywhere  inclined 
to  look  to  their  own  doings  for  justification,  and  to  neglect  the 
doctrine  of  free  grace  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  reached  a  certainty  in  regard  to  the 
main  point  before  us,  —  which  is  the  central  point  in  the  scheme 
of  Christianity.  Here  we  find  no  place  for  doubt.  We  do  not 
depend  merely  upon  indirect  allusions,  or  upon  implications  or 
inferences,  however  pljun.  Our  doctrine  is  directly,  and  in  so 
many  words,  affirmed.  And  we  are  sure  we  have  not  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  the  Apostle.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  to  do 
with  the  expressions  he  uses,  when  he  undertakes  professedly  to 
teach  and  illustrate  the  doctrine,  and  to  defend  it  against  opposers. 
Secondly.  His  expressions  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  we  clear- 
ly see  what  their  sense  is,  and  that  it  cannot  be  any  other.  Third- 
ly. The  general  argument  of  the  Apostle  and  the  end  he  has  in 
view  imperiously  require  the  sense  wo  have  given  to  his  words. 
Fourthly.  He  asserts  the  doctrine  many  times,  on  various  occa- 
fflons,  and  in  different  connections.  If  then  human  language, 
used  by  an  mspired  teacher,  can  bring  before  us  any  portion  of 
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divine  traUi,  and  invest  it  with  the  clearness  of  demonstration,  it 
has  done  this  in  the  present  case ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the 
Apostle  meant  to  teach  us  this  momentous  doctrine,  namely ;  tfuxt 
mtnerSy  such  as  all  men  are^  cannot  bejiutified  hy  works  of  obedir 
enee  to  law ;  that  if  we  are  juatifiedy  it  must  be  in  another  and 
very  different  way^  thai  is,  by  ffrace^  or  on  the  ground  of  the  rights 
eousness  of  Christy  received  by  faith ;  and  that  good  workSy  or 
works  of  obedience  to  the  laWy  however  important  and  indispensable 
en  other  accounts  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  salvationy  are  ex- 
dudedfrom  any  influence  as  the  meritorious  groimd  of  our  justir 
fieation  before  G-od. 

But  when  we  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  nature  and 
ground  of  our  justification,  no  small  difficulty  arises  in  making  out 
exactly  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  are  employed  in  Scripture, 
in  religious  discourse,  and  in  our  Confessions  of  Fsdth.  In  this 
case  as  in  some  others,  we  may  more  easily  understand  the 
trutii  itself,  than  the  various  modes  of  speech  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed to  us.  To  prepare  the  way  then  for  clearing  the  subject 
ef  perplexity,  I  shall  first  take  a  more  general  view  of  the  doctrine 
itself.  Dispensing  as  far  as  may  be  with  those  terms  whose 
meaning  has  been  obscured  by  controversy,  I  shall  inquire  what 
are  the  real  blessings  which  Christ  bestows  upon  his  people,  and 
which  constitute  gospel  salvation.  This  inquiry  can  be  well 
enough  pursued  without  concerning  ourselves  at  present  with  the 
precise  meaning  of  such  words  as  justification,  righteousness  and 
imputation,  and  without  crossing  the  opinions  of  any  candid  and 
devout  readers  of  the  Scriptures.  I  fondly  cleave  to  the  idea,  that 
we  may  exhibit  the  substance  of  this  gospel  truth  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  will  preclude  controversy  among  those  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  sincerity. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  exceedingly  evident,  that  the  great  salva- 
tion which  Christ  procured,  and  of  which  all  real  Christians  pap- 
take,  includes  the  following  blessings ;  namely ; 

1.  Forgiveness  of  sin;  that  is,  exemption  from  the  punishment 
involved  in  the  penalty  of  the  law.  There  is  no  need  of  deter- 
mining now,  whether  complete  forgiveness,  that  is,  complete  ex- 
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emption  from  the  penal  conseqaences  of  rin  tikes  place  al  onoe 
OD  believing,  or  whether  it  only  commences  then,  and  is  completed 
afterwards.  All  agree,  that  believers  ultimately  experience  a 
complete  deliverance  from  all  the  evils  which  are  threatened  tor 
the  violation  of  the  divine  law ;  and  notlung  is  more  cettain,  than 
that  this  is  one  of  the  blessings  procured  by  the  mercifid  agenej 
of  the  Saviour. 

2.  The  salvation  of  believers  implies  their  ganctifieatim.  They 
are  in  fact  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  cormptioQ,  and  made 
obedient  and  holy.  Without  this,  they  could  neither  perform  the 
service  nor  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  God's  people.  Without  this, 
forgiveness  itself,  in  the  Scripture  sense,  would  be  impossible. 
For  if  they  remained  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  they  would  of 
course  suffer  the  miseries  necessarily  resulting  from  the  violence 
of  their  evil  passiixis,  and  from  the  reproaches  of  their  guilty  cox>- 
idence.  These  inward  disorders  would  entail  upon  tiiem  endless 
trouble  and  distress.  They  would  be  destitute  of  all  the  comforts 
of  religion.  The  presence  and  friendship  of  Grod  they  could  not 
enjoy ;  for  a  holy  God  cannot  have  communion  with  the  unholy. 
Their  own  disposition  would  exclude  them  trom  the  employments 
and  joys  of  heaven.  They  would  be  a  hell  to  themselves.  It 
must  then  be  that  the  rencwmg  of  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  an 
essential  part  of  gospel  salvation.  Forgiveness  itself  presupposes 
and  involves  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  blessings  of  forgiveness  cannot 
be  really  enjoyed,  nor  the  evils  inherent  in  a  sinful  state  or  cons^ 
quent  upon  it  avoided,  without  bolmess.  At  any  rate,  the  salvia 
tion  which  is  the  portion  of  believers,  does  in  reality  imply  deli- 
yerance  from  sin,  and  restoration  to  the  moral  image  of  God. 

S.  Salvation  involves  perfect  happiness.  I  mention  this  dis- 
tinctly, though  implied  under  the  preceding  heads.  The  happi- 
ness of  believers  begins  in  this  life.  Their  joy  is  at  times  un- 
speakable, and  full  of  glory.  But  all  this  is  only  a  foretaste  of 
the  perfect  and  endless  blessedness  of  heaven. 

The  salvation  of  believers  comprises  all  the  blessings,  —  all  the 
forms  of  good  above  mentioned.  They  are  saved  from  suffering. 
They  are  saved  from  sin.    And  they  will  enjoy  complete  and 
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miceaang  happiness.  These  three,  though  capable  of  being  dis- 
tinctly considered,  are  inseparablj  joined  together,  and  really 
constitute  the  great  salvation.  Whenever  one  part  is  mentioned, 
the  other  parts  are  implied.  Neither  of  them  could  be  what  it  is, 
without  the  other.  Forgiveness  could  not  be  to  us  the  unspeaka- 
ble good  signified  by  the  word  without  sanetificatian.  An  unsanc- 
tified  sinner  might,  indeed,  be  freed  from  this  and  that  particular 
Boffisring ;  but  he  could  not  be  freed  fit)m  all  suffering,  nor  from 
that  which  is  most  of  all  dreadful.  He  would  be  subject  to 
malignant  and  tormenting  passions  and  unsatisfied  desires  ;  to  the 
reproaches  of  conscience,  to  the  miseries  of  a  diseased  mind,  and 
to  the  want  of  the  good  for  which  the  mind  was  made.  We 
cannot  have  complete  forgiveness,  — -  that  is,  complete  deliverance 
firom  the  evil  consequences  of  sin,  —  without  regaining  the  good 
which  we  have  lost  by  sin.  Would  a  Christian  feel  that  he  had 
received  the  blessings  of  full  forgiveness,  while  banished  from  the 
presence  of  Ood,  and  thus  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
supreme  good  ?  But  this  must  necessarily  be  his  lot,  while  under 
the  dominion  of  sin.  Forgiveness,  then,  in  the  large  sense  in 
vhich  we  have  now  considered  it,  is  inseparably  joined  with  sane- 
tification  and  the  enjoyment  of  God  here  and  hereafter. 

Or  the  matter  may  be  stated  in  another  way.  The  penalty  of 
the  law  is  commonly,  and  I  think  justly,  considered  as  implying 
temparcd^  spiritual^  and  eternal  death  ;  which  I  understand  to  be 
the  death  of  the  body,  together  with  bodily  disorders  and  pains  ; 
the  death  of  the  soul,  that  is,  the  withdrawment  of  God's  sancti- 
fying influence,  and  the  consequent  and  continued  cessation  of 
holy  affection,  or  spiritual  life  ;  and  the  endless  misery  of  the 
future  world.  These  tremendous  evils  are  all  involved  in  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  Now,  what  is  forgiveness  but  a  remission  of 
the  penalty,  or  a  removal  of  the  evils  involved  in  the  penalty  ? 
And  what  is  complete  forgiveness,  but  the  full  remission  of  the 
whole  penalty  ?  What  is  it  but  freemg  believers  from  temporal, 
sinritual,  and  eternal  death  ?  And  how  can  they  be  freed  from 
death,  thus  understood,  without  being  restored  to  the  opposite  life, 
—  the  spiritual,  happy  life  which  would  have  been  secured  to 
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mankind,  had  tiiej  completely  obeyed  the  divme  law,  and  which, 
imder  the  new  dispensation,  is  secured  to  those  who  believe  in 
Christ  and  obey  his  gospel  ? 

Or,  the  views  of  the  subject  which  I  have  here  suggested,  may 
be  otherwise  set  forth  in  this  way.  The  condemnation  of  Adam 
subjected  him  to  all  the  evils  involved  in  the  penalty  of  the  vio- 
lated law,  that  is,  death.  And  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  evils 
was  the  withdrawal  of  that  divine  influence  which  is  the  source 
of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul.  Of  course,  had  he  continued  under 
the  just  condenmation  of  the  law,  he  would  have  been  forever 
deprived  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  forever  desti- 
tute of  his  holy  fruits.  But  under  the  gospel  dispensation  the 
case  is  reversed  ;  and  the  salvation,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Author, 
implies  the  removal  of  all  the  evil  of  the  threatened  death,  and 
the  bestowal  of  the  opposite  good  —  a  primary  and  essential  part 
of  this  being  the  gift  of  the  renovating  and  sanctifying  Spirit,  as 
the  unceasing  spring  of  a  new  and  holy  life  in  the  soul,  connected 
with  the  free  remission  of  the  merited  punishment,  and  the  endless 
enjoyment  of  the  blessedness  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  particular  subject  of  jiistification. 
And  here  we  shall  see  at  once,  that  justification  implies  complete 
forgiveness.  So  it  is  represented,  Romans  iv.  The  Apostie  is 
treating  particularly  of  justification.  Verse  6,  "  To  him  that 
worketh  not,  but  that  believetli  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly, 
his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness ; "  that  is,  he  is  justified. 
The  Apostle  then  proceeds  thus,  verses  6 — 8,  "  Even  as  David 
also  describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man,  unto  whom  God  im- 
puteth  righteousness  without  works ;  saying,  blessed  are  they 
whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered. 
Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin.*' 
Here  we  learn  that  God's  not  imputing  sin  and  his  imputing  right- 
eousness, is  the  same  as  forgiving  or  covering  sin.  And  this  we 
understand  to  be  the  remission  of  the  penalty  for  disobedience,  or 
the  taking  away  of  the  evils  involved  in  the  penalty,  as  above 
explained.  Our  doctrine,  then,  would  stand  in  this  form.  Be- 
lievers are  justified  tiot  by  their  own  works,  hit  on  the  ground  of 
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what  Cfkritt  has  done  far  them.  The  penalty  of  the  law^  including 
temporal^  spiritual,  and  eternal  death,  is  removed,  and  a  restora- 
tion to  the  opposite  life  granted,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ. 
He  bestoira  upon  believers  a  complete  salvation  ;  exemptaon  from 
erfl,  natural  and  moral,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  good  of 
which  ihey  are  capable.  Now  it  is  very  plain  that  salvation,  in 
Has  eonprehenmve,  Scriptural  sense,  is  not  the  reward  or  the 
mmssquenee  of  our  own  obedience  or  holiness ;  for  our  holiness,  oiar 
sanotifioation  by  the  Spirit,  is  a  part  of  this  great  salvation. 
Ohiiat  came  to  ^^  redeem  us  from  a}l  iniquity,  and  to  purify  us  to 
Innself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works."  If  we  are 
delivered  frx3m  the  bondage  of  corruption,  it  is  he  that  has  deli- 
vered us.  If  we  are  restored  to  the  moral  image  of  God,  it  is 
JM  iliat  has  restorod  us.  If  we  have  fmthfuDy  served  Ood  in  tiie 
performance  of  good  works,  we  must  each  one  say,  as  tiie  Af)OBde 
Baid,  after  doing  so  much  more  than  we  have  done,  ^^  Not  I,  but 
ifae  grace  of  Christ  which  was  with  me."  All  good  in  our  hearts 
and  lives  must  be  ascribed  to  Christ,  as  a  part  of  tho  salvation  of 
which  he  is  the  Author.  In  our  natural  state,  we  are  the  children 
of  disobedience.  If  we  are  brought  to  obey,  it  is  because  Christ 
has  turned  us  from  sin  and  written  his  law  upon  our  hearts.  The 
beginning  and  the  continuance  of  holy  obedience  is  from  Christ,  as 
much  as  deliverance  from  the  wrath  to  come,  or  the  enjoyment  of 
heavenly  felicity. 

As  to  our  works  —  suppose  them  to  be  good,  yea,  perfectly 
good,  as  they  will  finally  be,  and  to  be  continued  for  ever  so  long 
a  time ;  still,  as  has  already  been  shown,  we  are  not  thereby 
entitled,  on  the  ground  of  law,  to  the  favor  of  God.  Imperfect 
obedience,  and  even  a  return  from  disobedience  to  perfect  obe- 
dience, does  not  by  any  means  constitute  the  legal  condition  of 
Efe.  On  the  ground  of  God's  righteous  law  as  the  rule  of  his 
administration,  no  one  who  has  sinned,  whatever  may  be  his  sub- 
sequent conduct,  can  have  any  personal  claim  to  life,  as  a  matter 
of  justice.  If  any  one  of  our  race  is  saved,  it  must  be  of  grace. 
He  does  not  merit  salvation  by  his  works,  but  receives  it  as  a  free 
g&.     Christ  then  is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  the  Author  of  our  salva- 
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tioD.  Every  part  of  it  comes  from  Um.  ^^  He  is  made  of  God 
unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion." Our  Justificatianj  whether  it  is  considered  as  including 
the  whole  of  salvation  or  a  part  of  it,  is  altogether  of  grace.  If 
it  is  considered  as  denoting  mere  for^veness,  or  deliverance  from 
penal  suffering,  in  the  limited  sense,  or  if  understood  in  the  large 
and  comprehensive  sense,  including  not  only  deliverance  firom 
penal  suffering,  but  restoration  to  the  image  and  favor  of  Ood  and 
the  happiness  of  his  kingdom ;  the  result  is  one  and  the  same. 
Justification,  taken  in  either  way,  is  not  and  cannot  be  of  works. 
It  does  not  come  to  us  on  the  ground  of  our  obedience.  Though 
our  works  may  be  good  in  themselves,  and  approved  of  (rod,  and 
fliough  they  may  be  multiplied  to  any  conceivable  extent,  they  do 
not  constitute,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  meritorious  cause  qf  our 
justification. 


LECTURE  CI. 

NATURB  AKB  GROUND  OF  JUSTIFIOATION. 

The  subject  before  us  is  so  important,  and  in  some  respeotn 
attended  i¥ith  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  requires  statements  and 
explanations  still  more  particular  and  exact  than  those  which  were 
^ven  in  the  last  Lecture.  Even  repetitions  will  be  deemed  par- 
donable, if  they  may  contribute  to  cast  a  clearer  light  on  the  doc- 
trine under  consideration,  or  to  give  it  a  more  deep  and  enduring 
impression  on  the  heart. 

The  word  justification  is  farevmc ;  in  other  words,  it  is  taken 
from  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice.  A  man  is  accused  of 
a  crime.  The  charge  against  him  is  examined,  and  he  is  found  to 
be  not  guilty.  Of  course  he  is  regarded  as  an  innocent,  blame- 
less man,  and  enjoys  the  privileges  of  an  unoffisnding,  upri^t 
member  of  the  community.  Such  a  man  is  justified  in  the 
literal  sense.  And  here  we  see  the  only  way  in  which  a  man, 
charged  with  a  crime  before  a  judicial  court,  can  escape  punish- 
ment and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  It  must  be  made  to 
appear  that  he  is  falsely  accused,  and  the  suit  agunst  him  must 
be  issued  in  his  favor,  and  he  must  in  this  way  stand  justified 
before  the  court  and  before  the  public. 

But  human  beings  can  never  be  justified  before  God  in  such  a 
way  as  this.  They  are  all  charged  with  transgressing  the  divine 
law.  The  charge  is  true,  and  is  proved  to  be  true,  and  they  are 
guilty  and  under  condemnation.  Now  in  what  sense  can  such 
persons — persons  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  transgressors— 
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be  justified  before  Ood  7    In  other  words,  what  is  jastificatioii  in 
the  gospel  sense  ? 

Here  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Grod  mistakes  the  character 
of  men,  thinking  them  to  be  innocent,  while  they  are  guilty ;  that 
he  judges  and  declares  those  who  are  transgressors,  not  to  be 
transgressors.     On  the  contrary,  God  often  declares  m^  to  be 
transgressors  —  sinners  without  excuse,  and  deserving  of  condem- 
nation.    His  justifying  them  must,  then,  be  in  another  and  very 
different  sense.     The  question  is,  in  what  sense  ?    I  answer,  it 
must  be  in  a  secondary  or  figurative  sense.     There  is  a  real, 
though  imperfect  analogy,  between  justification  in  the  literal  or 
legal  sense  and  justification  in  the  gospel  sense ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred,  is  firanded 
on  this  analogy.    When  God  is  said  to  justify  the  ungodly,  the 
meaning  must  be,  that  he  treats  them  and  bestows  finvora  upon 
&em  08  though  they  toere  not  ungodly^  or  as  though  they  had 
always  been  obedient.     He  passes  by  their  sins,  he  does  not 
remember  them,  he  blots  them  out ;  so  that  they  do  not  preTent 
the  bestowment  of  his  favors.     He  exercises  his  kindness  towards 
them,  adopts  them  as  his  children,  and  admits  them  to  the  joys  of 
his  Idngdom,  a9  though  they  had  never  tinned.     Some  say,  he 
regards  them  or  looks  upon  them  as  innocent,  or  righteous.     But 
their  meaning  must  be,  that  while  he  knows  them  to  be  sinners, 
be  does  not  doom  them  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  treats 
them  as  though  they  were  free  from  sin.     If  we  say,  he  pro^ 
nounces  them  to  be  just  or  rigfUeous;  our  meaning  is  not,  that 
he  falls  into  a  mistake,  and  thinks  them  and  declares  them  not 
guilty  when  in  truth  they  are  guilty  ;  but  that  he  exempts  them 
from  punishment  and  confers  upon  them  the  blessings  of  his  love, 
as  really  as  he  would  do  if  they  had  never  sinned.     Such,  accord- 
ing to  my  understanding,  is  gospel  justification.     It  is  a  gracious 
proceeding,  wherein  God  freely  pardons  all  our  sins  and  accepts 
and  treats  us  as  righteous  persons  —  not  that  we  ourselves  have, 
in  his  judgment,  the  personal  righteousness  required  by  the  law, 
but  that  on  some  other  account  he  accepts  and  blesses  us,  as  though 
we  had  it. 
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St31  justification  does  not  imply,  that  God  treats  believers  and 
bestows  blessings  upon  them  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  or,  at 
present,  in  the  ioine  degree,  as  he  would  have  done  had  they  been 
perfectly  obedient.  For  the  measure  of  present  good  which  he 
oonfers  upon  iiiem  must  conform  to  their  present  character,  and 
their  present  capacity  for  enjoyment ;  and,  as  they  are  subject  to 
80  many  Ssuilts,  his  manner  of  treating  them  must  be  such  as  will 
administer  tlie  necessary  discipline.  When  God  calls  his  people 
to  endure  suffering,  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  chastens  them,  or 
inflicts  punishment  upon  them,  he  does  not  do  it  as  an  execution 
of  the  penalty  of  the  law;  for  the  penalty  is  really  remitted. 
They  are  truly  pardoned.  But,  though  pardoned,  they  are  at 
present  incapable  of  receiving  precisely  and  in  all  respects  the 
same  treatment  from  God,  as  if  they  were  without  sin.  The 
exact  truth  is,  he  now  treats  them  substantially  as  though  they 
possessed  a  complete  personal  righteousness  ;  and  will  finally  give 
ijhein  the  enjoyment  of  that  good  which  was  promised  as  the 
reward  of  unceasing  obedience  —  the  highest  Uessedness  of  those 
who  have  never  offended.  If  a  prodigal  son,  who  repents  and 
returns  to  his  home,  possesses  less  capacity  for  enjoyment  than  he 
would  have  possessed  had  he  never  gone  astray  ;  then,  though  he 
is  fully  pardoned  and  restored  to  favor,  he  cannot  at  once  enjoy 
the  same  degree  of  happiness  as  though  his  faculties  had  not 
been  injured  by  vice.  If  he  has  the  remains  of  that  ignorance 
and  bodily  disease  which  resulted  from  his  wicked  conduct,  his . 
0^er  will  put  him,  for  his  benefit,  under  the  care  of  a  skilful 
physician  and  a  faithful  teacher.  And  though  some  of  the  medi- 
cines administered  to  him  may  be  unpleasant  to  his  taste,  and 
some  of  the  lessons  assigned  to  him  hard  to  be  learned,  still  they 
all  come  from  paternal  kindness,  and  do  by  no  means  interfere 
with  his  entire  forgiveness,  or  his  title  to  a  full  inheritance  in  his 
&tber's  estate.  I  present  this  case  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of 
tlie  remark,  that  God  does  not  treat  penitent  sinners,  exactly  and 
t»  aU  respects,  as  though  they  were,  and  always  h^d  been,  wholly 
ficee  from  an.  But  for  ordinary  purposes,  it  is  suflSciently  correct 
to  say,  be  accepts  and  treats  them  as  though  they  had  never 
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offended,  or  as  though  they  were  themselves  righteous.  In  tniiiiy 
they  could  not  he  treated  with  more  favor ;  they  could  not  receive 
more  abundant  fruits  of  God's  love,  if  they  had  never  oflbnded. 
Indeed  it  is  plainly  implied  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
and  m  other  parts  of  Scripture,  that  God  will  bestow  upon  his 
redeemed  and  penitent  people  some  special  favors,  —  favors  which 
will  distinguish  them  above  those  who  have  never  sinned. 

The  account  I  have  now  given  of  justification  is  sufficiently  sus- 
tained by  that  remarkable  passage  in  Romans  iv,  which  has  been 
already  quoted.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  God  as  justifying  him 
that  worketh  not,  but  bclieveth  on  him  who  justifieth  the  un- 
godly ;  and  then  refers  to  a  passage  in  Psalm  32,  in  which  this 
same  matter  of  justifying  the  believer,  or  counting  his  &dth  for 
righteousness,  is  set  forth  in  another  way.  '^  Even  as  David  also 
describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  to  whom  God  imputeth 
righteousness  withoxU  works  ;  saying.  Blessed  are  they  whose  ini- 
quities are  forgiven,  whose  sins  are  covered.  Blessed  is  the  man 
to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin."  It  is  evident,  that  for^ 
giving  sin  and  not  imputing  sin  arc  expressions  of  the  same 
import ;  and  the  Apostle  quotes  them  from  David,  to  show  the 
blessed  state  of  those  who  are  justified.  But  we  cannot  conclude 
from  this,  that  justification  includes  no  more  than  forgiveness,  in 
the  restricted  sense.  The  quotation  is  pertinent,  and  answers  the 
purpose  of  the  Apostle,  if  forgiveness,  or  not  imputing  sin,  is  con- 
sidered as  not  only  an  essential  part  of  justification,  but  as  insepa- 
rably connected  with  all  the  other  parts,  or  as  including  all  the 
blessings  of  salvation. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  justification  is,  as  our 
Catechism  expresses  it,  an  act  of  God's  grace,  or  whether  it  is  not 
a  mere  fact,  revealed  to  us  by  the  word  of  God  ?  But  in  my 
view  there  is  no  difficulty  here.  Justification  is,  indeed,  a  fa4A 
made  known  by  revelation.  God  declares  to  us  the  truth,  that 
those  who  believe  are  forgiven  and  accepted.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  sinners  believe,  they  are  pardoned  and  entitled  to  eternal 
life.  But  this  happy  state  of  believers,  which  God  thus  plainly 
declares,  is  also  a  matter  in  which  his  agency  is  concerned.     For 
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he  not  only  declares  believers  to  be  in  a  justified  state,  but  he  in 
&ct  brings  them  into  that  state,  and  iiien  at  once  (icts  graciously 
towards  them,  in  bestowing  upon  them  the  blessings  of  justifica- 
tion, and  granting  them  the  tokens  and  fruits  of  his  Fatherly  love. 
There  is  then  a  declaration  of  God  in  his  word  that  believers  are 
justified,  and  a  corresponding  act  of  his  grace  in  his  dispensations 
—  a  merciful  agency  towards  them  who  believe,  extending  through 
their  whole  happy  existence. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  show  what  justification  is,  I  shall 
next  inquire  more  particularly  what  is  Hxe  ground  of  it,  —  what  is 
the  special  consideration  or  reason,  on  account  of  which  God  jus- 
tifies believers.  I  refer  to  the  primary  ground,  the  meritorious 
condition  —  implying  a  real  worthiness  or  just  desert  of  the  good 
bestowed. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  handles  this 
subject  of  set  purpose,  and  with  great  particularity  and  clearness, 
declares  again  and  again,  that  we  are  not  justified  by  works. 
"By  grace  ye  are  saved ;"  and  salvation  must  surely  include ^i^^- 
Ufication :  "  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.'*  He  says 
3iis  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews ;  so  that  works  cannot  mean  merely 
an  observance  of  the  ritual  law  of  Moses.  For  who  could  think 
it  necessary  to  guard  Gentiles  against  boasting  on  account  of  their 
having  conformed  to  Jewish  rites  ?  The  Apostle  manifestly  ex- 
cludes works  of  every  kind,  whether  before  or  after  repentance, 
fix)m  being  the  meritorious  ground  of  justification.  The  grace  by 
which  we  are  justified  and  saved,  is  unmerited  favor.  The  Apos- 
tle teaches  this  as  clearly  and  fully  as  language  can  teach  it. 
What  then  is  the  true  ground  or  meritorious  condition  of  justifica- 
tion ?  Are  sinners  pardoned  and  saved  on  account  of  any  per- 
sonal righteousness  which  they  possess  ?  This  the  Apostle  strong- 
ly denies,  and  this  the  enlightened  conscience  of  every  Christian 
denies.  According  to  the  teachings  of  revelation,  the  ground, 
the  meritorious  condition  of  our  justification  is  the  mediatorial 
work  of  Christ,  including  his  humiliation,  his  obedience  and  death, 
or  "  his  obedience  imto  death."     Rom.  5:  9,  "  We  were  recon- 
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ciled  to  God  bj  the  death  of  his  Son  ;"  that  is,  God's  wrath  was 
innied  away,  and  his  favor  procured  by  Christ's  death.  In  Uie 
latter  part  of  the  chapter,  the  Apostle  treats  the  subject  very  par- 
ticalarlj  and  with  great  clearness  and  earnestness.  '^Bj  the 
righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justificar 
tion  of  life."  —  ^^  Bj  the  obedience  of  one  shall  manj  be  made 
righteous."  Bom.  10:  4,  ''  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth."  B^misdon  of  sins  ia 
often  declared  to  be  through  or  by  the  death  or  the  blood  of  Christ. 
And  remission  is  justification,  or  an  essential  part  of  it.  Accord- 
ing to  our  Catechism,  ^^  Justification  is  an  act  of  God's  grace, 
wherein  he  pardoneth  all  our  suis  and  accepteth  us  as  righteous  in 
his  sight,  only  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us." 

Some  of  our  best  writers,  in  treating  of  justification,  insist  upon 
the  distinction  between  the  active  and  the  passive  obedience  of 
Christ,  and  ascribe  our  forgiveness  to  his  passive  obedience,  or  his 
sufferings,  and  our  acceptance  and  eternal  life  to  his  active  obedi- 
ence, or  his  conformity  with  the  moral  law.  But  what  if  it  should 
be  found  that  the  obedience  of  Christ,  spoken  of  in  Rom.  5:  19 
and  in  other  places,  signifies  his  obedience  unto  death,  thus  inclu- 
ding his  atoning  sacrifice  ?  And  what  if  it  should  be  found  too, 
that  forgiveness  of  sin,  as  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  gen- 
erally includes  all  the  blessings  of  grace  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  shall  more  exactly  conform  to  the  example  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, and  more  fully  secure  the  efficacy  of  gospel  truth,  if  we 
sometimes  speak  of  the  work  of  our  Redeemer  as  one  whole,  and 
our  salvation  as  a  whole,  and  at  other  times  speak  of  particular 
parts  of  his  work,  for  example,  of  his  incarnation,  his  obedience 
to  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial  law,  and  to  the  special  command 
of  the  Father  that  he  should  lay  down  his  life  for  his  people,  his 
sufferings  in  general,  particularly  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross, 
his  death,  his  blood,  his  sacrifice,  just  as  the  occasion  renders 
suitable,  still  considering  each  of  these  not  as  really  separate  from 
the  others,  but  as  connected  with  them,  and  as  actually  implying 
them. 

The  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  I  have  said,  is  the  graimd  or 
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wuritariauM  condition  or  eavae  of  our  for^veness  and  acceptance 
with  God.  This  gospel  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  in  different 
ways,  aH  however  leading  to  die  same  result.  It  may  be  illustra- 
ted thus.  Our  perfect  obedience  would,  accordmg  to  the  law,  be 
the  ground  of  our  acceptance  with  God  and  our  enjoyment  of 
blessedness  in  his  kingdom.  This  ground  of  acceptance  is  want- 
ing. But  the  obedience  and  death  of  our  Redeemer  come  in  i^e 
place  of  it ;  and  on  this  ground  we  enjoy  the  satne  favor  of  God, 
and  the  same  blessedness,  as  we  should  have  done  on  the  ground 
of  our  own  obedience.  This  new  ground  of  our  acceptance  witii 
God  is  substituted  for  what  was  origmaUy  appomted  to  be  the 
0found  of  it  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  law. 

But  our  doctrine  may  be  set  forth  in  another  form.  Our  sin 
had  put  a  bar  in  the  way  of  our  salvation.  Divine  law  and  jus- 
tice excluded  us  from  heaven,  and  our  own  character  rendered  us 
incapable  of  enjoying  it.  But  Christ,  by  his  work  as  Redeemer, 
])^  satisfied  law  and  justice,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  our 
fiir^veness,  and  for  a  sanctifying  influence  to  come  from  above  to 
ipake  us  holy,  and  so  to  prepare  us  for  a  holy  salvation.  Jesus 
was  set  forth  as  a  propitiation  —  that  God  might  be  just,  and  the 
JQstifier  of  believers.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  propitiatory 
pacrifice,  that  God  can  save  sinners  m  harmony  with  his  justice. 
This  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  the  foundation,  the  essential,  merito- 
pous  condition  of  our  justification.  We  have  no  personal  worthi- 
ness, no  legal  merit.  But  we  can  rely  on  the  all-sufficient  merits 
of  Christ  crucified,  as  the  ground  of  our  forgiveness  and  eternal 
life. 

I  have  spoken  so  repeatedly  and  so  guardedly  respecting  this 
ground  or  condition  of  our  forgiveness  and  acceptance,  because 
there  are  other  things  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  conditions  of  our 
for^veness  —  conditions,  it  is  true,  of  a  very  different  nature,  but 
still  necessary  to  our  salvation  —  as  really  necessary  as  the  death 
of  Christ,  though  on  very  different  accounts  and  in  a  ycry  differ- 
ent way.  The  death  of  Christ  is  a  necessary  condition  of  our 
salvation,  because  we  have  sinned,  and  the  righteousness  or  jus- 
tice of  God  must  be  declared,  and  his  law  vindicated,  in  order  to 
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our  forgiveness.  If  God  should  pardon  sinners  without  the  shed- 
ding of  Christ's  blood,  his  character,  as  moral  Gt)vemor,  coiald 
not  appear  in  a  true  and  honorable  light.  But  i^e  other  things 
referred  to  —  our  repentance,  faith  and  obedience,  are  conditions 
of  another  kind  —  conditions  rendered  necessary  on  diflerent  ao- 
oounts.  Logicians  call  each  of  these  conditio  rine  qua  turn ;  a 
condition  without  which  the  good  contemplated  cannot  be  enjoyed. 
Thus  the  unholy  cannot  enjoy  a  holy  salvation.  And  their  be- 
coming holy  is  a  condition  without  which  they  cannot  be  saved. 
A  compliance  with  this  condition  is  absolutely  necessary.  Infinite 
grace  cannot  save  us  without  it. 

When  I  speak  of  conditions  of  different  kinds,  I  say  nothing 
which  is  new,  and  nothing  which  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  niun- 
berless  cases,  the  attainment  of  a  particular  end  depends  on  vari- 
ous conditions,  some  of  which  are  primary,  and  some  secondaiy. 
The  relations  of  these  conditions  to  the  end  sought,  though  equaUy 
real  and  necessary,  are  very  different  in  their  nature.  One  is  a 
condition  in  one  sense,  and  in  that  sense  it  may  be  the  ordy  eandt- 
tion,  and  may  properly  be  spoken  of  as  excluding  aU  other  condi' 
tionsj  that  is,  excluding  all  other  things  from  being  conditions  in 
the  sense  in  which  this  is  a  condition.  This,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant point,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example.  A  man 
is,  for  a  particular  offence,  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
dollars,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  years.  After  he  has  been  im- 
prisoned for  a  time,  a  friend  of  his  pays  the  fine,  and  so  fulfils  the . 
chief  condition,  and  the  ojilt/  pecuniary  condition  of  his  liberation ; 
I  say,  the  only  pecuniary  condition,  because  no  more  money  iB 
required.  But  there  may  be  other  conditions  of  a  different  kind. 
The  laws  may  require  bonds  to  be  given  for  the  good  behavior  of 
the  prisoner ;  and  this  condition  may  also  be  complied  with.  These 
two  conditions  may  be  fulfilled  by  other  men.  But  there  may  be 
other  conditions  which  can  bo  fulfilled  by  no  one  but  himself.  For 
he  may  bo  rcfjuired  to  make  and  subscribe  a  promise  that  he  will 
be  obedient  to  the  laws.  His  compliance  with  this  condition  would 
also  be  indispensable.  And  there  is  still  another  condition,  name- 
ly, that  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  liberation  from  prison,  the 
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door  of  Yfhich  may  now  be  .opened  to  him,  he  must  accept  the 
benefit,  and  actuallj  go  out  from  his  confinement.  This  last  con- 
dition, arising  fi*om  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  as  indispensable  as 
the  others,  but  for  a  different  reason.  The  others  were  made  in- 
dispensable by  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  the  decision  of  the 
government.  TMs  is  indispensable  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  hberation  of  the  prisoner  could  not  on  any  supposition  take 
place  without  it.  The  payment  of  the  fine  would  be  tiie  spedaij 
primary  condition,  and  might  properly  be  called  the  pecmdary 
ground  or  the  procuring  came  of  the  liberation.  It  would  be 
tiie  only  pecuniary  consideration  on  account  of  which  the  fiEivor 
could  be  granted,  and  on  account  of  which  the  other  conditions 
mentioned  could  haye  any  place,  or  avail  anything  if  complied  wiUi. 
Still,  they  are  all  necessary  conditions. 

I  pretend  not  that  this  example  can  answer  all  the  purposes 
aimed  at.     But  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  may  be  a  ground^ 
or  an  essentialj  prominent  condition^  which,  in  the  sense  in  which 
H  is  a  condition,  excludes  all  other  conditions.     That  is,  nothing 
die  is  a  condition  in  the  same  sense  with  this.     It  is,  I  apprehend, 
in  this  way  that  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  respecting  justification, 
the  drift  of  his  discourse  showing  clearly  the  meaning  of  his 
words.     EGs  object  is  to  set  forth  the  real  state  of  man  as  a 
transgressor,  and  the  way  opened  for  his  salvation  by  the  expiatory 
sacrifice  of  Christ.     Accordingly,  he  says,  our  salvation  is  not  by 
"Works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done.     The  law  promised 
life  on  tiie  ground  of  our  unfailing  obedience.     But  we  are  exclu- 
ded from  the  benefit  of  this  promise,  by  our  sins.     The  Apostie 
then  describes  the  other  method  of  justification  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  or  by  his  righteousness,  or  his  grace.      Our  works  are 
excluded.     They  can  have  no  influence  in  the  sense  in  which  tiie 
mediation  of  Christ  has  influence.     Previously  to  our  faith  and 
justification,  we  have  no  good  works ;  and  if  we  had,  they  could 
not  be  the  ground  of  our  justification,  unless  they  were  perfect 
through  our  whole  life ;  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
being  nnners.     Our  justification  is  then  of  grace,  not  of  works — 
not  for  our  righteousness,  but  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 
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Wo  have  no  good  works  before  we  are  brought  into  a  spiritaud 
union  with  Christ.  And  the  works  which  we  do  after  that  muon 
cannot  be  the  ground  of  our  justification,  because,  tlioagh  in  a 
measure  right,  and  so  far  as  right,  acceptable  to  God,  thej  are 
not  perfectly  Tight^  and  do  not  now  and  never  can,  constitiite  the 
obedience  which  the  law  of  works  demands.  The  way  of  lifb 
then  by  works  is  forever  closed  up.  And  we  see  witfi  what  good 
reason  the  Apostle  says  absolutely,  our  justification  is  not  of 
fffcrkB.  However  necessary  they  may  be,  and  whatever  thmr  im- 
portance in  other  respects^  they  have  no  place  here.  We  are  saved 
by  the  atoning  blood  and  righteousness  of  Christ  alone^^  hy  gr€um 
alone  —  or,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  the  same  \kingj  by  faith 
dUme. 

It  should  be  fixed  in  our  nunds  as  a  point  of  great  importante, 
that  nothing  else  has  any  such  influence  in  our  justification,  as  ttie 
death,  the  atonement,  or  the  righteousness  of  Christ;  thalt  Iiiii 
work  as  Redeemer  does,  alone,  form  the  perfect^  Tnentariaus  eot^ 
ditionj  or  ground  of  our  justification  before  Godj  nothing  dse 
being  needed  or  admitted  as  a  condition,  or  any  part  of  a  condi- 
tion, in  that  respect.  This,  I  think,  is  the  very  thing  which  the 
Apostle  had  in  his  mind,  when  he  so  decidedly  excluded  woihs 
from  having  any  share  in  our  justification.  And  it  is  certain  that 
he  did  this  very  properly,  with  his  particular  view  and  for  his  spe- 
cific purpose,  although  in  other  views  of  the  subject  and  for  other 
purposes,  several  other  things  are  indispensable  as  conditioDS  of 
forgiveness  and  salvation.  Those  other  things,  I  say,  are  reallgr 
indispensable ;  and  the  sacred  writers  would  have  omitted  an  im- 
portant truth,  if  they  had  not  declared  this.  But  no  other  tmtk 
interferes  with  that  foundation  principle  of  Paul,  that  we  are  jue- 
tified  fr^ly  by  grace  through  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and  liot 
at  all  by  our  works.  From  Paul's  point  of  view,  it  was  obtioiialjr 
eo.  In  his  circumstances,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
great  object,  truth  required  him  to  speak  as  he  did.  fie  was 
called  to  establish  the  doctrine,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
gospel  scheme,  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  those  who  went  aboat 
to  establish  a  justifying  righteousness  of  tiieir  own.     But  wbMi 
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ciromnBtaneeB  led  him  to  look  at  Christianity  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  and  to  confute  errors  of  a  different  kind,  he  was  equally 
prompt  and  earnest  in  assertmg  other  truths.  For  he  never  en- 
tertained the  preposterous  idea,  that  any  single  truth,  howeyer 
important,  constitutes  Christianity. 

In  ihe  treatment  of  this  subject  my  sdm  is  to  conform  exactly 
to  the  word  of  God,  teaching  the  doctrines  which  the  inspired 
writers  teach,  and  as  they  teach  them.  When  I  undertake  to 
fAiow  what  is  the  meritorious  condition  or  procuring  cause  of  our 
jostifioation,  I  follow  Paul,  and  looking  at  the  subject  from  his 
point  of  view,  I  assert  what  he  asserted,  that  we  are  pardoned 
and  accepted  not  for  our  righteousness,  but  on  account  of  the 
perfect  righteousness  of  Christ  —  on  this  account  wholly^  our 
works  being  excluded.  This  is  the  great  gospel  truth  which  Paul 
was  inspired  to  teach,  and  which,  in  various  parts  of  his  writings, 
he  did  very  plainly  teach,  though  without  displacing  or  marring 
mj  other  truth.  But  at  other  times  he  as  plainly  taught  different 
fcvths,  knowing  that,  whatever  ignorant  or  hasty  readers  might 
iBMi^e,  there  was  no  contradiction.  In  this  we  should  copy  his 
asampio.  There  is  no  other  way  of  doing  justice  to  the  sacred 
writers.  We  must  endeavor  to  place  ourselves  in  their  circum- 
stances, and  to  get  the  views  which  they  had  in  their  minds,  and 
which  they  uttered  so  freely  and  so  artlessly,  and  which  they  al- 
waya  seemed  to  expect  that  their  readers  would  candidly  consider 
and  rightly  understand.  Following  them  in  their  manner  of 
teaching,  we  say  of  a  particular  doctrine,  as  the  doctrine  of  gra- 
taitous  justification,  it  is  the  truth,  and  in  the  point  of  view  in- 
tended, the  only  truth,  everything  else  being  excluded.  By  and 
by,  when  there  is  occasion  for  it,  we  teach  something  else  with  the 
Bune  freedom,  something  which  we  know  to  be  a  truth,  but  which 
would  contradict  the  truths  before  taught,  if  hold  forth  from  the 
same  stand-point  and  in  the  same  connection ;  although,  being 
held  forth  from  a  different  stand-point,  and  in  a  different  connec- 
tion, it  perfectly  harmonizes  with  every  other  trutli.  Thus  we 
say  that  we  are  not  forgiven  and  saved  for  our  works  —  that 
ivorks  are  excluded.     And  then  in  another  view,  we  say,  that 
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works  of  obedience  are  absolutely  necessary  —  that  we  cannot  be 
pardoned  and  saved  without  them,  any  more  than  we  can  withoat 
the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  But  we  shall  say  more  on  ttiis 
point  in  the  sequel. 

Have  we  not  now  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  idea  of  what  it  is  to 
be  jxiBtified  freely  hy  the  grace  of  God,  as  we  are  said  to  be. 
Bom.  3:  24  ?  Justification  is  here  put  in  opposition  to  justifica- 
tion by  works.  God  does  not  justify  us  for  having  complied  mih 
the  holy  requirements  of  the  law,  for  this  we  have  not  done.  He 
does  not  justify  us  on  account  of  a  personal  worthitiess,  for  tluB 
we  do  not  possess.  But  he  justifies  us  freely,  by  his  grace.  It 
is  an  unmerited  gift.  It  comes  from  his  sovereign  love.  The 
gift  of  a  Saviour  —  the  provision  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice  —  all 
that  was  done  preparatory  to  salvation,  resulted  from  the  infinite 
benignity  and  grace  of  God.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion, because  he  ''  so  loved  the  world."  And  /he  carries  out  the 
work  of  redemption  in  our  renewal,  our  for^veness,  and  accep- 
tance, from  the  same  benevolent  motives.  Our  justification  is  the 
result  of  a  previous  work  of  grace,  and  it  is  itself  a  work  of  grace. 
We  do  nothing  to  deserve  it.  This  unspeakable  good  is  bestowed 
upon  us  "  without  money  and  without  price."  From  first  to  last, 
salvation  is  all  of  grace. 

But  some  may  ask  —  how  is  it  a  free  gift,  a  blessing  gratuir 
tausly  bestowed,  if  Christ  paid  the  full  price  of  our  redemption, 
and  purchased  our  life  by  his  own  painful  death  ? 

I  answer,  fii*st ;  salvation  is  a  free  gift  to  iis,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  done  nothing  to  purchase  it.  The  price  of  our  redemptioii 
was  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  atonement  for  sin 
has  been  made,  and  none  could  be  made,  by  us.  On  our  part,  all 
is  depravity  and  guilt.  On  his  part,  uU  is  love  and  mercy.  So 
that  the  good  which  we  receive,  in  whatever  way  procured,  is  to 
us  an  unmerited  favor.     It  is  all  of  grace. 

I  answer,  secondly ;  the  Apostle  taught,  Rom.  3:  24,  that  we 
are  justified  freely  by  God's  grace,  and  yet  that  it  is  through  the 
redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.      He  tadght  both  these 
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truths  here  in  the  same  sentence ;  and  at  other  times  he  taught 
them  in  different  passages.  And  it  is  clear  that,  as  they  lay  in 
his  mind,  they  were  perfectly  consistent.  So  that  he  readily 
asserted  one  or  the  other  of  them,  or  both  together,  just  as  he  had 
occasion  to  do.  If,  then,  we  have  any  confidence  in  his  divine 
inspiration,  or  even  in  his  logical  discernment,  we  must  believe 
both  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace,  and  the  doctrine  of 
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redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  must  plainly  declare  them 
both,  whether  we  can  by  our  own  reason  reconcile  them  with  each 
other  or  not. 

I  answer,  thirdly ;  if  you  find  it  difficult  to  make  out  the  con- 
sistency of  the  two  doctrines,  can  you  show  them  to  be  ijicon 
mterU  f  May  it  not  be  true  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and 
still  that  salvation  is  of  grace  ?  Pecuniary  transactions  are 
referred  to  in  Scripture  to  illustrate  the  atonement.  We  are 
bought  with  a  price.  We  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
But  the  language  is  figurative.  Pecuniary  or  commercial  trans- 
actions are  used  to  represent  what  is  moral  and  spiritual.  Keep 
this  in  mind,  and  the  difficulty  will  vanish.  For  in  truth,  what  is 
there  in  God's  ^ving  his  Son  to  die  for  us,  incompatible  with  our 
being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  ?  The  work  of  Christ  did  not 
take  away  the  ill  desert  of  sin  or  of  sinners,  but  manifested  it 
more  clearly.  It  did  not  make  us  personally  worthy  of  God's 
fevor,  but  showed  our  unworthiness.  The  curse  of  the  law  was 
indeed  substantially  borne,  and  justice  satisfied,  by  the  Saviour. 
But  that  redounds  to  his  merit,  not  to  ours.  We  receive  infinite 
good  from  the  work  which  Christ  performed  for  us ;  but  of  all 
that  good  we  are  personally  unworthy.  This  is  all  made  clear  by 
the  consciousness  of  Christians.  They  are  saved  through  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  yet  they  know  and  feel  that  their 
salvation  is  wholly  of  grace. 

But  fourthly,  I  must  say  one  thing  more  ;  namely,  that  God^s 
grace,  in  our  forgiveness  and  salvation^  is  made  to  appear  most 
conspicuous  and  glorious  by  means  of  that  very  atonement  of 
Christ  which  is  said  to  be  incompatible  with  it.  This  is  plainly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures.     The  Apostle,  Romans  v,  particularly 
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Bets  forth  the  method  of  our  justification  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  and   celebrates  it  as  a  work  of  grace.      "  Where  ain 
abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound  ;  that  as  sin  reigned  unto 
death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  "  —  (not 
our  righteousness,  but  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  verse  18)  — 
"  unto  eternal  life."     The  free  grace  of  Grod  in  our  salvation 
shines  with  overpowering  splendor  in  the  work  of  redemption  bj 
Christ.     ^'  Herein  is  love,"  said  one  who  had  been  tau^t  by 
truth  itself —  "  herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he 
loved  us,  and  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  us."     In  this  mjsfflon  of 
Christ,  divine  grace  came  forth  to  the  view  of  heaven  and  earth 
in  its  highest  glory.     And  our  actual  forgiveness  and  salvation  is 
but  the  result  of  the  love  and  grace  manifested  in  the  ff&  of 
Christ,  and  in  his  humiliation  and  death.     How  strange  then  it  is, 
yea,  what  violent  perversion  of  the  truth,  to  represent  that  which 
most  illustriously  displays  the  grace  of  God,  to  be  inconsistent 
irith  it !     It  is  known  to  believers  in  this  life,  and  will  be  known 
more  fully  in  eternity,  that  God's  justifying  and  saving  them 
through  the  propitiatory  death  of  Christ,  is  "  to  the  pnuse  of  the 
^ory  of  his  grace." 

If  I  mistake  not,  we  have  satisfactorily  reached  the  following 
conclusions  ;  namely,  the  love  or  grace  of  God  is  the  original 
cause  or  spring  of  our  salvation.  In  the  exercise  of  that  love  he 
sent  his  Son  to  be  our  Redeemer.  The  obedience  and  death  of 
Christ  opened  the  door  for  the  exorcise  of  mercy  towards  us,  and 
procured  salvation  for  sinners.  His  finished  righteousness,  or  the 
merit  of  his  obedience  unto  death,  is  the  proper  ground,  and  the 
only  meritorious  ground,  of  our  justification  ;  and  that  justifica- 
tion, Uke  the  mission  and  death  of  Christ  from  which  it  resulted, 
is  entirely  a  work  of  grace. 

But  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
subject.  The  expiatory  sacrifice,  the  all  sufficient  atonement  of 
Christ  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  our  forgiveness.  Something 
is  required  on  our  part.  There  are  conditions  with  which  we 
must  comply,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  good  procured  for  us.  These 
several  conditions  are  set  before  us  in  the  word  of  God.     We  aie 
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requred  to  repent  and  be  cojwerted,  that  we  may  be  forgiven. 
Lake  13:  8 ;  Acts  2:  38  ;  3:  19 ;  Ezek.  18:  30  ;  Isa.  55:  7. 
These  passages,  and  others  which  might  be  cited,  are  exceedingly 
{daiii.  MdtA  is  also  laid  down  as  a  condition  of  justification  and 
etenal  Hfe.  We  must  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  we  may  be 
saved.  We  are  justified  by  faith.  The  same  as  to  prayer. 
^^  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved."  A  epnt  of  forgiveness  is  declared  to  be  a  condition  of 
oar  being  forgiven  of  God.  "  If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you.  But  if  ye  forgive 
not,  neither  shall  ye  be  forgiven."  The  same  is  true  of  obedience, 
^  Not  every  cme  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father." 
^'  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have 
li^t  to  the  tree  of  life."  I  might  mention  other  exercises  of 
pety,  which  are  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  conditions  of  our  forgive- 
ness and  eternal  life  ;  as  means  which  are  indispensable  on  our 
part,  if  we  would  be  partakers  of  salvation. 

But  when  we  take  a  careful  and  connected  view  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Jioly  writ  on  this  subject,  we  become  satisfied  that  none  of 
ilie  things  above  mentioned  are  conditions  of  forgiveness  and 
eternal  life,  in  the  same  sense  with  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
That  was  a  condition  on  God's  part  —  a  measure  which  wae 
nec^peary  to  prepare  the  way  for  our  salvation  —  a  measure 
required,  in  order  that  God  miglit  be  just  while  he  justifies  them 
that  believe.  But  the  other  conditions  mentioned  are  necessary 
OB  our  part.  Christ  has  opened  the  door  of  heaven ;  but  we 
must  enter  in,  or  we  cannot  enjoy  heaven.  He  has  procured  and 
offered  an  infinite  good.  But  how  can  it  avail  to  our  benefit,  un- 
less we  receive  it  ?  "  Without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord." 
Now  these  duties,  which  are  required  of  us  as  conditions  of  salva- 
tion, are  in  no  degree  less  necessary  because  Christ  has  performed 
the  antecedent  and  meritorious  condition  for  us.  His  atonement, 
his  righteousness,  which  is  presupposed,  instead  of  supersedmg 
our  agency  in  repenting  and  believing,  is  the  very  thing  which 
eecures  that  agency,  and  renders  it  effectual  to  our  salvation. 

16* 
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If  you  still  inquire  more  particularly  vfhy  repentance,  fiudi| 
and  holiness  are  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable  conditions  of  our 
salvation,  my  answer  is  two-fold. 

First.  God  himself  has  appointed  them,  and  required  them  as 
conditions  of  salvation.  And  we  know  that  all  his  appointments 
and  requisitions  are  holy,  just  and  good. 

Secondly.  The  nature  of  the  case  shows  that  these  oonditioiis 
are  necessary.  Salvation  is  holy,  and  cannot  belong  to  the 
unholy ;  as  the  Scripture  says,  '^  Without  holiness  no  man  can 
see  the  Lord."  God  is  a  Being  of  infinite  purity  ;  and  we  must 
be  pure  in  heart  in  order  to  enjoy  him.  Our  Saviour  sustains 
various  offices.  He  is  a  Prophet ;  but  he  becomes  a  Prophet  to 
us,  only  when  our  hearts  are  opened  to  receive  his  instructions. 
He  is  a  Priest ;  and  he  becomes  a  Priest  to  us  by  our  trusting  in 
his  all-sufficient  sacrifice.  He  is  a  King ;  and  he  becomes  our 
King  by  our  submitting  heartily  to  his  dominion  and  obeying  his 
laws.  He  is  proffered  to  us  as  an  unspeakable  gift ;  but  how  can 
a  gift  be  ours  unless  we  receive  it  ?  The  conditions,  then,  which 
are  required  of  us  by  the  authority  of  God,  arc,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  obviously  necessary  to  our  salvation. 

But  we  here  meet  another  question,  and  one  attended  wiiii 
more  serious  difficulties.  Repentance,  faith,  prayer,  and  obe- 
dience are,  we  have  seen,  all  necessary,  though  not  meritorious 
conditions  of  our  justification.  But  the  Scriptures  evidently  dis- 
tinguish one  of  these  conditions  above  the  others.  They  are  all 
equally  fniits  of  the  Spirit ;  but  faitli  is  particularized  as  having 
a  concern  in  our  justification,  which  belongs  not  to  any  of  the 
other  conditions.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  How  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for,  that  faith  is  spoken  of  in  the  word  of  God  as  hav- 
ing this  peculiar  influence  in  the  affiiir  of  our  justification  ? 

Now  if  we  should  be  utterly  unable  to  show  whi/  faith  is  thus 
distinguished  from  other  virtues,  in  regard  to  our  justification,  the 
fact,  that  it  is  thus  distinguished  by  the  inspired  writers,  is  suflt 
cient  to  settle  our  behef.  It  is  certain  tliat  the  Scriptures  do,  in 
various  places,  attribute  to  faith  this  peculiar,  this  prominent  influ- 
ence.    The  Old  Testament  declares,  that  Abraham  believed  Crod, 
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and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  But  where  does  it 
declare  that  Abraham,  or  any  other  man,  repented,  or  prayed,  or 
did  any  other  duty,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness  f 
Paul  says  repeatedly  that  we  are  justified  hy  faith.  But  where 
does  he  say  we  are  justified  by  any  other  virtuous  exercise  ?  He 
declares,  indeed,  that  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified. 
But  he  does  not  say  they  shall  be  justified  for  doing  the  law,  or 
hy  doing  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  often  declares  that  justification 
is  not  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  but  that  it  is  by  faith,  that  it  may 
be  of  grace.  Such  is. the  doctrine  of  the  great  Apostle.  Now 
if  we  should  find  that,  after  our  best  endeayors,  we  can  obtfdn  no 
clear  insight  into  the  rationale  of  the  doctrine ;  stiU,  its  being 
taught  by  inspired  writers  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  our  belief. 
We  must  have  implicit  confidence  in  their  instructions,  expecting 
further  light  in  time  to  come. 

But,  without  pretending  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
subject  now  under  discussion,  I  cannot  but  think  that  several 
things  relative  to  it  are  sufficiently  evident 

It  is  evident,  that  the  difference  between  faith  and  the  other 
Christian  virtues,  in  regard  to  justification,  does  'not  arise  from 
any  real  difference  among  them  as  to  their  moral  nature.  It 
might,  at  first  view,  be  natural  enough  to  suppose,  that  faith  is 
thus  distinguished  above  all  other  things  required  of  us,  because 
of  some  superior  excellence  which  is  inherent  in  it.  But  this 
cannot  be  the  case.  For  what  can  be  more  excellent  than  hve^ 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  which  Paul  places  above 
both  faith  and  hope  ?  And  most  certtunly  it  cannot  be,  as  some 
have  strangely  supposed,  that  God  has  assigned  to  faith  such  a 
peculiar  influence  in  our  justification,  because  it  is  destitute  of 
moral  excellence.  We  are  taught  by  our  Saviour,  that  Cwth  is 
the  great  work  which  is  required  of  us  by  God.  "  What  shall  we 
do,"  said  some,  "  that  we  may  work  the  work  of  God  ?  Jesus 
answered,  "  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him 
whom  he  hath  sent."  Why  is  not  this  special  work  of  God,  tiiis 
obedience  to  the  great  requirement  of  the  gospel,  an  act  of  holi- 
ness, as  much  as  obedience  to  any  divine  requirement  ?    If  it  is 
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not  an  act  of  holiness,  it  would  be  passing  strange  that  God  should 
bestow  such  special  honor  upon  it.  My  argument  on  the  subject 
is,  you  see,  very  plain  and  very  concise.  If  it  were  the  hoUne»$ 
of  faith  which  gives  it  such  influence  in  our  justification,  thea 
why  does  not  the  holiness  of  love,  and  other  acts  of  obedience, 
give  them  the  same  influence  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly absurd  to  suppose  that  God  gives  such  special  influence  to 
£uth  because  it  does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  hoUness.  Our 
0(mclusion  is,  that  the  word  of  God  does  not  ascribe  such  a  peci>> 
Bar  influence  to  faith,  either  because  it  is  in  itself  possessed  of 
moral  excellence,  or  because  it  is  not ;  bid  for  some  other  reason. 
What  is  that  reason  f  And  how  does  it  come  to  pms,  that,  to  be 
justified  by  grace^  we  must  be  justified  by  faith  ?  I  hope  by  the 
fi^wmg  suggestions  to  contribute  something  towards  a  satisfae- 
tory  solution  of  this  inquiry. 

There  are,  we  have  seen,  only  two  ways  of  justification  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  ;  two  ways  in  which  we  can  obtain  the  favor  of 
God ;  one,  by  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  ;  the  other,  by  the 
firee  mercy  of  God  through  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
From  the  first*  of  these  ways  we  are  evidently  excluded.  We 
must,  then,  resort  to  the  other.  And  as  that  is  made  known  to 
us  by  the  gospel  revelation,  it  calls  for  our  consideration  and  our 
fEiith.  What  we  have  to  do  as  sinners  is,  to  understand  and 
receive  the  gospel.  And  as  the  gospel  proclaims  salvation  by 
grace^  to  receive  it  is,  in  reahty,  to  receive  salvation  by  grace. 
And  this  is  the  same  as  to  exercise  evangelical  faith.  Cordially 
to  believe  the  gospel,  is  to  understand  and  embrace  what  it  de- 
clares. And  as  it  declares  that  Christ  is  the  only  Saviour,  in  the 
exercise  of  faith  we  receive  him  and  trust  in  him  as  such,  giving 
up  all  thought  of  being  saved  in  any  other  way.  It  appears, 
then,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  gospel,  that  to  be  saved  by 
faith  is  to  be  saved  by  grace  ;  for  faith  is  receiving  salvation  by 
grace.  If  the  gospel  revealed  another  way  of  salvation,  believing 
the  gospel  would  be  another  thing,  and  being  saved  by  fiiith  would 
be  another  thing.  Faith  derives  its  character,  it  becomes  what  it 
18,  trom  the  real  nature  of  the  gospel  scheme  which  it  receivetk 
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JLnd  salvation  by  faith  becomes  what  it  is,  that  is,  a  gratuit(m8j 
Jree  sahatiorij  because  this  is  the  salvation  which  is  offered  in  the 
gospel,  and  which  faith  receives.  A  faith  which  looked  any  other 
way,  and  reached  after  any  other  salvation,  would  not  be  gospel 
fiiith.  If  you  have  true  faith,  you  think  and  feel  in  correspond- 
ence wiih  gospel-truth.  You  trust  in  Christ  as  he  is  set  forth  in 
ike  gospel ;  and  he  is  set  forth  as  a  complete  Saviour  and  the  only 
Savioar ;  and  you  receive  pardon  and  life  as  it  is  offered,  and  it  is 
offiared  as  a  free  gift.  Accordingly,  to  receive  justification  lyfaHfh 
is  to  receive  it  as  a  matter  of  grace ^  9k  free  gift^  inasmuch  as  thk  is 
tiie  only  justification  which  is  made  known  in  the  gospel,  and  the 
only  justification  which  faith  can  receive.  It  appears  then  from 
iiie  rery  nature  of  the  gospel  and  frx)m  the  corresponding  nature  of 
&iih,  that  to  be  justified  bt/ faith  is,  as  the  Apostle  teaches,  to  be 
justified  hy  grace.  Faith  is  not  true  faith,  unless  it  thus  falls  in 
and  harmonizes  with  the  gospel  scheme. 

If  now  you  ask  why  we  are  justified  hy  faith,  I  answer,  becaiuie 
there  is  no  possible  way  for  sinners  to  be  justified  but  bg  grace, 
and  there  is  no  other  way  to  be  justified  bg  grace,  but  to  be  justi- 
fied bg  faith.  To  suppose  that  you  can  be  pardoned  and  saved 
by  grace,  m  any  way  but  to  be  pardoned  and  saved  by  faith,  is  as 
absurd  as  to  suppose  that  you  can  have  salvation  without  receiv- 
ing it —  or  that  you  can  have  it  vnihout  having  it.  For  it  is 
dear,  that  you  cannot  become  possessed  of  a  good,  of  which  you 
are  destitute,  without  receiving  it.  So  long  as  you  refuse  a 
blessing,  the  blessing  is  not  yours.  In  this  way  you  may  be  satis- 
fied why  God  makes /(Xt^A  the  special  means  of  securing  salva- 
tion. If  a  man  is  an  unbeliever,  salvation  cannot  be  his,  un« 
less  he  can  possess  it  while  he  refects  it. 

Look  at  a  man  justly  condenmed  for  a  crime  which  he  has  com* 
mitted,  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment.  It  is  clear  that  he  can- 
not obtain  deliverance  from  this  punishment  by  proving  his  inno- 
cence, or  by  any  service  he  can  perform.  But  suppose  the  chief 
ma^strate  sends  a  messenger  to  him  with  the  offer  of  a  free  par- 
don and  immediate  liberation  from  his  confinement.  Now  if  no 
condition  is   expressed,  one  is  implied.      For  the  prisoner  will 
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remain  in  his  cell,  unless  he  gives  credit  to  the  report  of  the 
messenger  and  is  willing  to  accept  the  offer  of  liberation  which 
he  brings.  Suppose  he  does  this.  I  ask,  how  was  this  prisoner 
liberated  ?  And  the  answer  may  be  given  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  may  be  said  he  was  pardoned  and  liberated  by  an  act  of  mercy 
m  the  magistrate.  Secondly,  it  may  be  said,  he  was  liberated 
merely  by  crediting  the  message  sent  him  and  accepting  the  prof- 
fered deliverance,  this  being  all  that  was  necessary  on  his  part. 
And  these  answers  are  both  true,  and  both  amount  to  the  same 
thing.     Each  implies  the  other. 

But  let  the  case  be  varied.  Suppose  the  prisoner  confined  for 
a  heavy  debt  he  has  contracted  by  wasting  the  property  of  his 
employer.  And  suppose  his  employer,  to  whom  he  owes  so  much, 
sends  a  messenger  with  an  offer  to  liberate  him  a  year  hence, 
on  condition  of  his  doing  work  enough  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
debt,  and  giving  bonds  for  the  final  payment  of  the  rest.  The 
prisoner  believes  the  sincerity  of  hb  creditor,  accepts  his  offer, 
fulfils  the  conditions,  and  is  liberated.  Now  Ihis  man  obtains  his 
liberation  not  by  an  act  of  compassion  or  generomty,  not  as  a  gratui- 
ty, but  by  such  services  and  additional  sureties,  as  satisfy  the 
claims  of  his  creditor. 

Apply  this  to  our  subject.  Had  the  gospel  message  required 
services  or  sufferings  of  us  sufficient  to  discharge  our  obligations 
to  divine  justice,  as  the  condition  of  being  restored  to  divine  favor, 
and  were  we  able  to  fulful  the  condition ;  our  believing  and  ac- 
cepting 9\ich  a  message  would  be  a  very  different  thing  from 
gospel  faith  —  as  different  as  such  a  message  is  from  the  gospel 
message ;  and  our  salvation  coming  in  this  way  would  be  a  very 
different  thmg  from  gospel  salvation.  It  would  not  be  by  grace^ 
but  by  our  own  services  or  sufferings. 

I  am  so  desirous  of  showing  as  clearly  as  possible  why  the 
Scripture  declares  that  we  are  justified  hy  grace^  and  still  that  we 
are  justified  hyfaiUij  that  I  will  venture  to  give  one  more  illustra- 
tion ;  though  it  may  appear  like  attempting  to  make  that  whidi 
IS  already  sufficiently  plain,  still  plainer. 

Take  then  the  case  of  a  man,  who  has  no  possible  way  to  pro- 
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vide  for  lumself  but  by  beg^g.  Of  such  a  man  we  say,  he  Uves 
by  begging.  He  mpportB  himself  by  asking  aims.  Now  what  is 
the  difference  between  sajmg,  he  lives  by  begging^  and  saying,  he 
lives  by  charity ;  or  between  saying,  he  is  supported  by  asking 
alms,  and  saying,  he  is  supported  by  the  alms  which  he  receives  t 
So  with  believers.  They  have  no  resources  of  their  own,  and 
they  depend  wholly  on  the  favor  of  their  Redeemer.  They  are 
justified  and  saved  by  Us  grace^  and  they  are  justified  and  saved 
by  trusting  in  his  grace. 


LECTURE    CII. 


KATURB  OP  JUSTIFYINO  FAITH.      IMPUTATION. 

I  HAVB  repeatedly  spoken  of  tl^e  nature  of  faith.  But  the 
sabject  deserves  a  more  particular  and  distinct  consideration. 

What  then  is  that  faith  in  Christ,  or  in  the  gospel,  which  is  ike 
means  of  justification  ;  or  which  secures  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
acceptance  with  God  ? 

Here  the  natural  presumption  is,  that  an  act  or  exercise  which 
Ck>d  so  particularly  reqmres  of  us,  and  which  he  has  made  the 
special  means  or  condition  of  justification,  must  be  a  holy  exer- 
cise-—an  exercise  possessing  true  moral  excellence.  Otherwise, 
why  should  he  so  particularly  require  it  ?  And  why  should  he 
put  such  a  mark  of  favor  upon  it,  as  to  promise  salvation  to  those 
who  exercise  it  ? 

Again.  Justifying  faith  has  a  particular  respect  to  Christ  in 
his  true  character.  It  receives  him  and  relies  upon  him  as  a  holy 
Saviour,  —  which  plainly  implies  a  love  to  holiness.  Faith  re- 
ceives Chhst  as  a  friend  and  vindicator  of  the  divine  law,  and  so 
implies  a  love  to  that  law.  The  end  of  faith,  the  good  which  it 
aims  at,  is  a  holy  salvation  —  a  deliverance  not  only  from  the 
penal  consequences  of  sin,  but  fix)m  its  polluting  influence  within 
the  mind.  Desire  for  such  a  salvation  is  a  holy  desire  —  an  at- 
tachment to  a  holy  object. 

Consider  too  the  influence  of  faith  in  Christ  —  the  effects  which 
it  produces.  It  purifies  the  heart.  It  overcomes  the  world.  It 
produces  good  works.    It  leads  to  progressive  sanctification.    Now 
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it  cannot  be,  that  an  exercise  or  state  of  mind  which  is  productiye 
of  such  excellent  fruits,  is  itself  destitute  of  excellence. 

The  Apostle  John  expressly  declares,  that  he  who  believes  is 
bam  of  God;  which  shows,  that  the  exercise  of  faith  is  a  certain 
evidence  of  regeneration,  true  faith  being  found  only  in  the  re- 
generate. And  James  teaches  that  a  faith  which  is  separate  from 
obedience  is  not  justifying  faith.  True  faith  works  by  love  ;  and 
love  involves  obedience.  Love  is  itself  obedience  to  the  first  and 
great  command,  and  leads  to  universal  obedience.  "  He  that 
loveth  me,  keepeth  my  commands." 

There  are  indeed  various  exercises  of  unconverted  men  which 
are  called  faith.  Those  who  are  without  holiness  may  believe  the 
mere  facts  of  the  gospel  history,  just  as  they  believe  the  facts  of 
any  other  history.  They  may  have  a  Speculative  knowledge  of 
the  truths  which  the  Scriptures  reveal,  and  a  faith  corresponding 
with  that  knowledge.  Men  destitute  of  godliness  may  believe, 
that  Jesus  was  bom,  and  wrought  miracles,  and  suffered  and  died 
for  sinners ;  that  he  will  forgive  the  offences  of  his  followers,  and 
make  them  happy  in  heaven.  These  and  other  truths  of  revela- 
tion are  speculatively  known  and  believed  by  multitudes  who  are 
strangers  to  holmess.  But  they  do  not  discern  these  things  spirit- 
uaUy.  They  do  not  see  their  true  nature,  their  importance,  their 
moral  beauty  and  excellence.  And  they  do  not  believe  them  oth- 
erwise than  as  they  see  and  understand  them.  Of  course,  they 
do  not  believe  in  their  true  importance,  excellence  and  glory. 

In  saving  faith  the  act  of  the  mind  may  be  considered  as  cowr 
plex.  The  mind  itself  is  complex  in  regard  to  its  faculties  and 
operations.  It  is  an  intellectual  or  knowing  agent,  and  it  is  a 
moral  agent.  The  power  of  the  mind  to  put  forth  acts  which  are 
of  different  kinds,  or  which  stand  in  different  relations,  has  given 
rise  to  the  division  of  the  mind  into  different  faculties.  The  most 
general  classification  of  these  faculties  is  into  the  intellectual  apd 
moral.  In  the  exercise  of  its  intellectual  faculty,  the  mind  looks 
at  things  of  a  merely  intellectual  nature,  as  the  principles  of 
mathematics ;  or  at  things  of  a  moral  nature  considered  in  a 
merely  intellectual  light.     Moral  and  spiritual  things  may  be  ob- 
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jects  both  of  intellectaal  discernment  and  of  moral  afieciion ;  and 
the  mind  may  pnt  forth  an  act  which  shall  relate  to  them  in  both 
respects.  The  act  may  be  one,  but  it  may  relate  to  the  objects 
in  different  points  of  view,  and  so  may  be  both  intellectual  and 
moral.  Here  the  complexness  of  the  act  is  to  be  resolred  into 
its  bearing  upon  the  same  object  in  different  respects, — in  olhftr 
words,  upon  different  aspects  of  the  object.  The  mind  acts  tfUd- 
tectuaUy  —  it  apprehends  the  object ;  and  it  acts  morally y  that  b, 
it  is  pleased  with  the  object  —  it  loves  what  it  perceives.  And 
the  mind  may  be  in  such  a  state  that  it  loves  a  holy  object  as  soon 
as  it  sees  it  —  in  such  a  state  that  it  cannot  see  without  loving; 
and  most  certainly  it  cannot  love  without  seeing.  In  the  language 
of  logicians,  the  perception  must  precede  the  affection,  not  in  the 
order  of  Hmey  but  in  the  order  of  nature.  To  love  that  of  which 
I  have  no  apprehension  would  be  to  love  that  which  to  me  has  no 
existence.  It  would  be  to  love  nothing.  The  apprehension  of  the 
object  is  the  ground,  that  is,  the  subjeodve  ground  of  the  love  ; 
while  the  ofy'ective  ground  is  the  contemplated  hveliness  of  the  ol>- 
ject.  But  because  the  apprehension  of  the  object  is  presupposed 
in  the  affection,  we  cannot  infer  that  it  is  a  distinct  and  separate 
act,  preceding  the  other  in  point  of  time.  There  may  be  no  time 
passing  after  I  apprehend  the  object,  before  I  love  it.  So  far  as 
my  consciousness  goes,  apprehending  and  loving  may  be  one  act- 
one  putting  forth  of  mental  power.  And  I  may  properly  denote 
that  act  by  saying,  that  I  see  the  object  to  be  excellent  and  love- 
ly, or  by  saying,  I  love  it.  It  is  clear,  that  no  one  can  have  a 
true  spiritual  discernment  of  the  moral  beauty  and  loveliness  of 
Christ  without  a  heart  to  love  him.  And  love  certainly  implies  a 
perception  of  loveliness. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  or  discernment,  often  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  which  does  not  imply  real  love  or  holiness, 
and  has  no  connection  with  it.  Judas  and  many  others,  who  knew 
the  person,  the  miracles,  and  the  instructions  of  Christ,  were  not 
his  friends.  They  were  blind  to  the  moral  beauty  of  his  charao- 
ter  and  his  gospel.  Spiritual  things  they  knew  not,  and  could  not 
know,  while  in  their  natural  state.    The  same  occurs  at  the  pree- 
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ent  day.  Many  persons  speculatiyely  know  and  believe  the  facts 
id  the  gospel  history,  the  truth  of  its  doctrines  and  the  reasona- 
bleness of  its  precepts,  who  have  no  spiritual  discernment  and  no 
saving  faith.  They  have  knowledge  and  faith ;  but  they  do  not 
apprehend  and  believe  the  gospel  spiritually.  The  devils  believe 
and  know  that  there  is  a  God  ;  but  they  see  not  his  moral  beauty 
and  ^ory.  In  Uke  manner  unregenerate  men  may  have  a  very 
eorrect  understanding  of  the  gospel,  considered  in  a  speculative 
point  of  view.  But  they  do  not  see  its  importance,  its  beauty  and 
excellence.  In  their  view  Christ  has  no  form  or  comeliness  ;  *  and 
when  they  see  him,  ihere  is  no  beauty  that  they  should  desire 
him.  He  is  truly  possessed  of  infinite  beauty  and  glory.  But 
ikfais  is  what  ike  unholy  do  not  discern,  and  of  course  do  not  love. 
Their  knowledge  is  merely  speculative,  and  imphes  no  love.  But 
it  is  not  BO  with  those  who  are  sanctified.  Their  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  Christ  involves  in  its  very  nature  affection  to  its  ob- 
jects. 

I  hare  made  these  remarks  with  a  direct  view  to  the  subject 
before  us.  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  highly  important  to  consider 
justifying,  saving  £aith  as  a  spiritual,  holy  exercise,  —  an  -exercise 
which  involves  love  in  its  very  nature  ;  so  that,  as  "  he  that  know- 
#th  God  loveth  God,"  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  said,  he  that 
ieUevethf  hvetJi,  Justifying  £aith  is  both  intellectual  and  moral  -* 
a  combined  act  of  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 

I  well  know  that  some  writers  have  taken  a  very  different  posi- 
tion, and  have  labored  to  prove  that  justifying  faith  is  merely  an 
intellectual  act,  an  exercise  of  the  understanding  distinct  and  sep- 
arate firom  all  moral  affection,  —  of  course  destitute  of  holiness. 
The  particular  reason  which  seems  to  have  operated  in  their  minds 
in  favor  of  this  position,  is,  that  it  makes  justification  altogether  a 
fnatter  of  grace.  In  their  reasoning  it  is  assumed,  that  if  faith 
were  a  holy  act,  the  believer  must  be  justified  on  account  of  the 
holiness  of  faith,  and  so  after  all,  that  justification  would  be  a 
matter  of  personal  merit,  and  not  of  free  grace,  and  that  no  dis- 
tmcticm  would  remain  between  justification  by  faith,  and  justifica- 
lion  by  works  of  obedience,  inasmuch  as  the  holmess  of  faith  is 
obedience. 
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But  this  is  certainly  a  groundless  assumption.  For  faitli  may 
be  a  holj  act,  and  yet  the  holiness  of  faith  may  not  be  the  gromid 
or  procuring  cause  of  the  believer's  justification.  It  is  unquea* 
tionably  true  that  repentance  and  love,  which  are  required  as  con* 
ditions  of  salvation,  are  holy  acts ;  but  does  it  thence  follow  that 
the  Christian  is  saved  on  the  ground  of  his  repentance  and  lore  ? 
Paul,  Peter  and  John  performed  many  acts  of  holy  obedience. 
But  did  they  procure  the  blessings  of  forgiveness  and  the  divme 
favor  by  their  obedience  ?  Did  their  salvation  cease  to  be  of 
grace,  because  they  had  done  good  works  ?  Instead  of  this,  did 
they  not  feel  their  dependence  for  all  spiritual  blessings  on  the  grace 
of  Christ  more  and  more  strongly,  as  they  advanced  in  sanctifica- 
tion  ?  And  when  the  saints  attain  to  perfect  holiness  and  dwell 
in  the  world  above,  will  they  not  see  and  acknowledge  more  than 
ever  before,  that  their  salvation  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  is 
to  be  ascribed,  not  to  their  own  holmess,  but  to  the  free  grace  of 
Gk)d  through  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  Their  holiness  is  itself  an  e»> 
sential  part  of  their  salvation.  And  it  belongs  to  the  very  nature 
of  holiness  in  redeemed  sinners,  to  abandon  all  ideas  of  justifica- 
tion and  eternal  life  on  acfcount  of  their  own  worthiness,  and  to 
regard  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  all  the  good 
they  receive.  This,  I  say,  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  holineaB. 
So  that  wherever  holiness  exists  and  is  active  in  those  who  have 
sinned,  there  all  thought  of  self-righteousness,  or  justification  bj 
works,  will  be  renounced,  and  salvation  be  considered  as  whoQj 
gratuitous.  Here  then  our  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification 
rests  on  a  sure  basis.  Only  let  sinners  be  sanctified  —  let  them 
be  illuminated  by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  repent,  and  exercise  a  holj 
faith  in  Christ,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Paul, 
that  justification  is  not  by  works,  but  by  grace ;  they  will  adopt 
and  hold  fast  this  essential  doctrine,  which  is  taught  so  clearly  in 
the  word  of  God,  and  so  fully  confirmed  by  the  ever-growing  coa- 
victions  of  their  own  sanctified  hearts. 

There  is  a  class  of  writers  who  represent  jitstification  and  8<mc^ 
tificatian  to  be  identical.     When  it  is  sswd,  that  "  by  the  obedienoe 
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of  one,  many  were  made  righteous/'  they  understand  the  mean- 
ing to  be,  that  many  were  made  inwardJy  righteous^  or  holy.  But 
it  is  evident  that,  when  the  Apostle  speaks  of  our  being  made 
righteous  by  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  of  our  being  justified 
through  his  death,  he  puts  our  being  juetified  or  made  righteous 
in  opposition  to  our  being  condemned,  or  held  to  suffer  punishment. 
Accordingly,  the  essential  thing  intended  by  our  Justification  is,  our 
being  forgiven,  or  exempted  from  punishment.  When  Ood  justi- 
fies the  ungodly,  he  firees  them  firom  suffering  the  penalty  of  the 
law ;  that  is,  he  treats  them  as  though  they  were  personally  just 
or  holy.  When  he  sanctifies  them,  he  makes  them  just  or  h(dy. 
The  prominent  thing  in  one  case  relates  to  their  condition  as  ex- 
posed to  punishment  for  sin ;  in  the  other  case,  it  relates  to  their 
character  as  sinful.  The  one  may  be  called  a  measure  of  divine 
government,  or  an  act  of  God  as  Lawgiver  and  Judge ;  the  other 
80  a  work  of  Gknl's  Spirit  in  the  heart.  Although  they  always  go 
together,  so  that  every  one  who  is  justified  is  sanctified,  and  every 
one  who  is  sanctified  is  justified,  still  they  are  in  their  nature  dis- 
tinct, and  they  are  so  represented  in  Scripture.  Believers  are 
justified  through  Christ's  propitiatory  sacrifice,  so  that  nothing 
will  ever  be  laid  to  their  charge  ;  and  they  are  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  is,  are  conformed  to  the  moral  image  of  God, 
and  fitted  for  heavenly  blessedness.  In  the  language  of  an  ex- 
cellent writer, ''  Both  these  are  found  in  the  same  subject.  Justi- 
fication and  sanctification  should  be  always  discriminated ;  but 
they  must  never  be  disunited.  Where  they  are  not  distinguished, 
a  religious  system  cannot  be  clear ;  and  where  they  are  divided, 
it  can  never  be  safe.  Where  they  are  not  distinguished,  law  and 
gpepel,  free-will  and  free-grace,  the  merit  of  man  and  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  run  into  a  mass  of  confusion.  And  where 
they  are  divided,  Pharisaic  pride,  or  Antinomian  presumption,  will 
be  sure  to  follow.  —  Be  it  remembered  then,  that  one  regards  some- 
thing done  for  us,  —  the  other,  something  done  in  us.  The  one  is  a 
relative,  the  other  a  personal  change.  The  one  a  change  in  our 
state,  the  other  in  our  nature.  The  one  is  perfect  at  once,  the  other 
jp£ra4aal.    The  one  is  derived  from  the  obedience  of  our  Saviour, 
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the  other  from  his  Spirit.  The  one  gives  us  a  title  to  heayen,  iiie 
other  a  meetness  for  it." 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated,  whether  on  the  fint  aet 
of  faith  a  man  receives  a  real  and  final  justifircatwn  ;  whether  a 
full  forgiveness  of  all  Ms  sins  and  his  final  acceptance  with  Chd 
are  sure  to  him  as  soon  as  he  believes. 

In  regard  to  this,  there  are  two  representations  of  Scripture  to 
be  particularly  noticed.  The  first  is  found  in  those  passages 
which  declare  that  every  one  who  believes  is  pardoned,  and  shidi 
be  saved ;  that  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in 
Christ  Jesus.  This  representation  is  often  made,  and  is  made  in 
language  so  plain,  that  its  meaning  cannot  be  easQy  misunderstood. 
Unless  every  one  who  truly  believes  in  Christ  is  really  for^ven,  — 
unless  he  is  delivered  frcmi  a  state  of  condemnation,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  state  of  favor  with  God,  and  entitled  to  eternal  life^ 
the  promises  to  him  who  believes  are  evidently  deceptive.  He 
other  representation  of  Scripture  to  be  noticed  is,  that  our  final 
salvation  depends  on  our  perseverance  in  faith  and  obedience  to 
the  end  of  life.  "  He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  shall  be  saved." 
Eternal  life  is  promised  to  those,  "  who,  by  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  honor,  and  immortality."  And  be- 
lievers are  told,  that  if  they  draw  back,  they  cannot  obtain  final 
salvation.  All  texts  of  this  kind  imply,  that  continuance  in  well 
doing  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  our  final  acceptance.  And 
such  a  condition  is  thought  to  militate  against  the  doctrine,  that 
forgiveness  and  eternal  life  are  made  sure  to  sinners,  as  soon  as 
they  exercise  faith  in  Christ. 

But  in  reality,  is  there  any  inconsistency  between  these  two 
representations  of  Scripture  ?  May  it  not  be  true,  that  forgive- 
ness and  eternal  life  are  secured  to  us  as  soon  as  we  really  believe 
in  Christ,  and  yet,  that  in  order  to  have  eternal  life,  we  must  be 
fidthful  unto  death  ?  If  both  of  these  may  be  true ;  that  is, — if 
we  may  be  certainly  pardoned  and  our  names  written  in  heaven 
on  our  first  becoming  beUevers,  and  if  our  continuing  to  be  be- 
lievers to  the  end  of  hfe  is  yet  required  as  a  condition  of  our  being 
finally  saved,  then  clearly  these  things  are  not  inconsistent  witt 
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each  other.  In  order  to  make  out  an  inconsistency  between 
them,  70a  most  make  out  a  case  in  which  one  of  them  is  tme,  and 
the  other  not  true ;  —  a  case  in  which  a  man  really  believes  so  as 
to  be  entitled  to  the  promise  of  salvation,  and  yet  does  not  finally 
persevere  in  believing.  The  ihct,  that  forgiveness  and  eternal 
life  are  promised  on  different  conditions,  occasions  no  difficulty, 
if  a  compliance  on  our  part  with  one  of  these  conditions  implies 
that  there  will  certainly  be  a  compliance  with  all  the  other  condi- 
tions. A  promise  may  very  properly  and  consistently  be  made  to 
us  of  a  free  and  full  salvation  on  our  first  believing  in  Christ, 
while  yet  we  are  told  that  we  must  persevere  in  faith  and  holiness 
in  order  to  be  saved,  on  supposition  that  our  first  believing  in 
Christ  has  a  sure  connection  with  our  perseverance  in  faith  and 
holiness.  The  question  then  is,  whether  such  perseverance  is 
made  certain  to  every  one  who  believes.  I  think  it  evident  from 
Scripture,  that  this  is  the  case.  But  the  proof  of  this  must  be 
postponed  to  a  subsequent  Lecture.  What  I  now  say  is,  that  sup- 
posing this  to  be  true,  no  one  can  pretend  that  the  two  classes  of 
texts  above-mentioned  are  inconsistent  with  each  other. 

But  you  ask,  why  believers  are  told  that  they  must  persevere 
in  faith  and  holiness  in  order  to  be  saved,  if  their  perseverance  is 
made  certain  by  the  first  act  of  their  faith.  On  this  supposition, 
you  inquire,  why  believers  are  so  frequently  told  that  they  must 
persevere  in  order  to  be  saved.  I  answer  first ;  they  are  told 
this,  because  it  is  a  truths  and  a  very  important  truths  —  and  none 
the  less  important,  because  it  is  made  certain.  Secondly ;  they 
are  told  this,  because  they  are  moral  agents,  and  must  be  influ- 
enced to  a  holy  life  by  suitable  motives ;  and  one  of  the  motives  to 
influence  them  to  persevere  is,  that  they  cannot  be  saved  without 
perseverance ;  just  as  it  is  a  motive  with  men  to  repent,  that  they 
must  repent  in  order  to  be  saved.  The  necessity  of  perseverance 
constitutes  a  motive ;  and  as  perseverance  is  none  the  less  neces- 
sary, so  the  motive  from  that  necessity  is  none  the  less  powerful, 
because  perseverance  is  made  certain, — considering  that  it  is  made 
certain  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  at  all  with  our  free  moral 
agency. 
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This  might  all  be  illustrated  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  Who  that 
trolj  believes  in  Christy  and  has  a  full  persuasion  that  all  true  be- 
lievers will  persevere,  is  prevented  by  that  persuasion  bom  feeling 
the  importance  of  persevering,  or  from  the  diligent  use  of  his  facul- 
ties in  the  work  of  persevering,  or  fix)m  earnest  prayer  that  Qod 
would  ^ve  him  grace  to  persevere  ? 

Here  one  more  question  must  be  briefly  considered,  ff  ow 
fuU  and  final  jtistificaiionj  that  Uj  our  full  and  final  fcTgwene%% 
cmd  acceptaivce  mth  God  u  made  certain  to  ui  on  our  firti  believ- 
ing in  Christy  then  where  is  the  necessitt/  or  propriety  of  our  projf- 
ing  for  forgiveness  in  our  subsequent  life  ?  Why  should  we  go 
over  the  work  of  confessing  sin  and  seeking  pardon,  when  a  full 
and  final  pardon  was  secured  by  the  first  act  of  faith  ? 

I  reply,  first,  that  every  real  Christian  is  led  by  his  own  recti- 
fied feelings  to  confess  his  sins,  to  have  sorrow  for  them,  and  to 
pray  daily  for  pardon,  whatever  hope  or  assurance  he  may  have 
that  he  is  in  a  justified  state.  And  such  confession,  sorrow  and 
prayer  are  conformed  to  the  precepts  of  God's  word  and  to  the 
recorded  example  of  his  prophets  and  apostles,  and  must  therefore 
be  considered  as  just  and  right,  whatever  speculative  difficulties 
may  attend  the  subject. 

I  reply,  secondly,  that  the  full  and  final  for^veness  which  are 
secured  to  us  as  soon  as  we  believe,  is  secured  in  its  proper  connee- 
tian  and  order ^  that  is,  in  its  connection  with  continued  faith  and 
prayer ;  and  though  it  is  certainly  secured,  it  is  not  secured  ana 
cannot  be  enjoyed  out  of  this  connection.  The  continuance  of  &itli 
and  prayer  is  as  really  necessary  to  our  reaping  the  blessing?  of  a 
full  forgiveness,  as  faith  or  prayer  was  necessary  to  our  for^ve- 
ness  at  first.  When  we  depart  from  God  and  transgress  hi^  law, 
it  is  not  possible  that  we  should  taste  the  joys  of  pardoned  sin  and 
have  peace  with  God  —  in  other  words,  that  we  should  sensibly 
or  really  enjoy  forgiveness,  without  tiie  renewed  exercise  of  re- 
pentance, faith  and  prayer.  Without  this,  we  could  no  more 
attain  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessmgs  involved  in  forgiveness, 
than  we  could  attain  to  the  blessedness  of  being  with  Christ  in 
heaven  without  holiness.    As  the  fact,  that  heaven  is  secured  to 
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the  believer,  does  not  imply  that  he  can  enjoy  it  without  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications ;  so  the  &ct,  that  a  continual  for^veness  is 
secured  to  him  on  his  first  believing,  does  not  imply  that  he  can 
continue  to  enjoy  that  forpveness  without  using  the  means  which 
the  appointment  of  (rod  and  the  nature  of  the  case  make  necessary; 
in  other  words,  without  continued  faith  and  prayer. 

Consider  also,  that  Christians  have  inward  inducements  to  re- 
pentance and  prayer  far  more  generous  and  noble,  than  the  fear 
of  condemnation.  They  have  seen  and  tasted  that  the  Lord  is 
good  ;  and  a  sense  of  his  goodness  makes  sin  appear  exceedingjiy 
onful.  And  when  they  are  conscious  of  it  in  themselves,  they 
are  led  by  the  higher  principles  of  their  renewed  hearts,  to  abhor 
themselves,  penitently  to  confess  their  sin,  and  to  cry  earnestly 
to  God  for  mercy,  as  DaVid  did,  —  "  pardon  my  iniquity  for  it  is 
great.'* 

In  all  such  cases  we  are  taught  by  the  wisdom  from  above  to 
perform  faithfully  the  duties  enjoined  upon  us  by  the  word  of  Ood 
and  then  to  let  our  right  practice,  our  devout  and  holy  life  clear 
away  our  difficulties,  and  straighten  what  is  crooked  in  our  intel- 
lectual habits. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  orthodox  Protestants  generally,  that  we 
are  justified  through  the  imputed  riffhteoumess  of  Christ.  This  is 
flie  doctrine  of  the  creeds  adopted  by  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,  by  the  Puritans  of  England  and  by  Congregationalists 
and  Presbyterians  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  both  countries,  and  by  the  whole  body  of  Reformed 
churches  in  Europe  from  the  time  of  Luther. 

But  this  doctrine,  or  rather  this  manner  of  stating  it,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  objected  to  by  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  this 
country,  chiefly  in  New  England.  And  many  ministers  and  lay- 
men, who  have  not  come  to  a  decision  on  the  subject,  have  an 
apprehension,  tha't  this  form  of  the  doctrine  must  be  ^ven  up. 
When  we  inquire  for  the  reason  of  this  dissent,  we  find  it  to  be  no 
other  than  this  ;  that  the  doctrine  is  thought  to  imply  that  there 
is  a  literal  transfer  of  moral  character,  or  personal  attributes,  from 
one  to  another;  —  that  when  it  is  said,  that  Adam's  sin  was 
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impuUd  to  OB,  ttie  meaning  is,  that  Adam's  $if^  act  became 
Kterally  our  act ;  that  we  ourselves  did  really  commit  the  dn  of 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  are  in  our  own  persons  blame- 
worthy for  it ;  that  our  sins  having  been  imputed  to  Christ  imfdm 
that  he  was  really  a  transgressor,  that  he  himself  committed  ill 
tibe  sins  of  those  for  whom  he  died,  and  so  was,  in  reality,  an 
exceedingly  imholy  man,  and  an  object  of  the  divine  displeasure ; 
and  that  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us  impfies 
fliaA  his  righteousness  or  holiness  is  literally  transferred  to  us,  ao 
fliat  we  ourselves  are  free  from  the  defilement  of  sin,  and  are  as 
truly  righteous,  and  as  worthy  of  the  divine  complacency,  as 
Girist  was.  This  apprehension  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  objections  urged  against  it.  For  when 
objectors  state  the  reason  of  their  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation, they  say  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  transfer  of 
moral  good  or  evil  from  one  person  to  another,  or  that  one  can  be 
deeerving  of  pnuse  or  blame  for  the  character  or  actions  of  another* 
ISiey  say,  they  cannot  receive  a  doctrine  which  is  contrary  to 
ilieir  own  consciousness,  and  which  is  evidently  absurd.  This  is 
tibeir  argument. 

But  I  say,  in  reply,  that  the  men  referred  to  are  totally  mi»- 
taken,  as  to  the  import  of  the  doctrine  ag^nst  which  they  objeot. 
The  doctrine  never  had  any  such  meaning  as  they  give  it.  There 
is  no  reason,  either  from  Scripture  or  from  standard  Calvinisiic 
divines,  to  understand  the  word  impute  in  this  manner.  When 
God  imputes  to  men  their  own  sins,  the  meaning  evidently  is,  that 
he  holds  them  guiUy  and  punishes  them ;  and  his  not  imputing  sin 
is  his  withholding  punishment.  From  Bom.  4:  3 — 8  it  appears,  that 
110^  to  impute  »iny  and  to  impute  rigJUeou^nesSy  is  the  same  thing. 
Paul  shows  the  meaning  of  the  word,  when  he  says  to  PhileoMm 
lespecting  Oncsimus, "  If  he  hath  wronged  thee  or  oweth  thee  aught, 
put  that  to  mine  account ;  "  according  to  the  original  Greek,  imp/uU 
U  or  reckon  it  to  me —  consider  it  as  my  debt;  " I  will  repay  it." 
In  all  such  cases  the  sense  of  the  word,  according  to  the  beet 
authorities,  is,  '^  to  reckon  to  one  what  does  not  properly  belong 
to  him."     Thus,  when  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  said  to  be 
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imputed  to  tift,  the  meanmg  is  not,  that  it  properly  belongs  to  lui 
as  our  own  personal  righteousness,  but  that  it  is  so  reckoned  to  us, 
or  put  to  our  account,  that  we  riiare  the  benefits  of  it,  or  are 
treated  as  though  we  were  righteous.  In  other  words,  that  the 
fruits  of  Christ's  righteousness  are  conferred  upon  us.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  doctrine  of  imputation  has  been  understood 
and  explidned  by  its  most  intelligent  advocates.  It  is  true,  that 
some  Antinomian  writers  have  advanced  opinions  on  the  subject, 
which  are  totally  unscriptural  and  of  the  most  immoral  tendency. 
And  some  others,  who  have  been  sound  in  the  faith,  particularly 
among  the  early  Reformers,  have  used  expressions  which,  if  taken 
by  themselves,  without  regard  to  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
would  convey  a  different  meaning  of  the  doctrine  from  the  one  I 
have  given.  But  a  candid  and  thorough  examination  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  standard  orthodox  divines  will  show,  that  the  meaning 
put  upon  the  doctrine  by  some  late  New  England  divines  is  wholly 
unauthorized.  The  most  learned  and  discriminating  among  the 
orthodox  divines,  both  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  take  special  pains 
to  show,  that  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us  does 
not  imply  that  his  righteousness  is  transferred  to  us,  or  infused 
into  us,  so  as  to  become  our  personal  attribute^  but  only  that  we 
partake  of  its  benefits ;  that  his  righteousness  is  ours  irnpuUcUively. 
Paul  says  righteousness  is  imputed  to  believers  ;  that  is,  they  are 
benefitted  by  a  righteousness  which  is  not  their  own. 

This  view  of  imputation  might  be  confirmed  by  quotations  from 
Turretine,  and  all  the  principal  orthodox  divines,  ancient  and 
modem.  Calvin  says  :  "  To  place  our  righteousness  in  the  obedir 
ence  of  Christ  is  to  affirm,  that  hereby  only  we  are  accounted 
righteous,  because  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us,  as  \f 
U  were  our  own,^^  Fuller's  explanation  is  more  perspicuous. 
^  Imputation,"  he  says,  '^  is  neither  the  actual  transference  of 
our  sins  to  Christ,  so  as  to  constitute  him  really  a  sinner,  nor  the 
actual  transference  of  his  righteousness  to  us,  so  as  to  constitute 
UB  really  innocent  and  praiseworthy ;  but  the  legal  counting  of 
0wr  sins  to  Mm,  so  as  that  he  endured  the  consequences  of  them  ; 
md  the  legal  counting  of  his  righteousness  to  us,  so  as  that  we 
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ei^oy  the  blesnnffs  given  in  reward  of  t^."  Dr.  George  Pftjnc 
says,  still  more  clearly  and  guardedly,  that  ^^  the  Scriptare  seoBe 
of  the  phrase,  to  count  sin  or  righteousness  to  an  individual, 
(whether  his  own  or  that  of  some  one  else,)  is  to  treat  that  indi- 
vidual OB  a  wr\ful  or  righteous  man.^^  He  says :  "  This  view  of 
imputation  assumes,  that  the  one  perfect  work  of  the  Son  of  Ch>d 
ia  the  ground  of  justification,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.'' 
And  he  conaders  it  as  the  substance  of  the  doctrine,  that  tA« 
bdiever  is  treated  as  a  just  many  for  the  sake  of  the  righteousne9$ 
qf  Immanud,  He  makes  it  evident,  that  the  Scripture  phrase  to 
impute  sin  or  righteousness  to  any  one  means,  to  treat  him  as  jf 
he  were  a  sirful  or  a  righteous  man.  And  so  "  to  impute  Christ's 
righteousness  to  us,  is  to  treat  us  as  though  we  possessed  it,  or 
^^  to  give  us  eternal  life  in  consequence  of  it."  Dr.  Gardiner 
Spring  represents  the  subject  in  the  same  light.  "  BighteousneflB 
is  made  over  to  the  believer,  and  put,  as  it  were,  upon  him  ^  and 
he  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  it,  just  as  though  it  were  his  own." 
'^  According  to  God's  gracious  method  of  reckoning  in  the  gospeli 
believers  are  treated  as  righteous,  because  Christ  himself,  their 
covenant  Head  and  Representative,  is  righteous.  His  righteous- 
ness is  imputed  to  them,  or  set  down  to  their  account.  Though  it 
does  not  personally  belong  to  them,  it  is  reckoned  to  them ;  as  if 
it  were  their  own." 

This,  then,  is  the  result.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is 
imputed  to  believers,  or  is  so  reckoned  to  tJieir  account  as  to  be 
the  moral  basis  of  God's  special  favor  to  them ;  so  imputed  or 
made  over  to  them,  that  they  receive  eternal  life  on  account 
of  it. 

Now  what  right  has  any  man  to  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation implies  anything  contrary  to  this ;  especially  to  say,  that  it 
implies  such  an  impossibility  as  a  real  transfer  of  moral  character 
from  one  to  another,  and  then  to  argue  against  it  on  that  ground  ? 
What  author,  entitled  to  respect  among  the  Calvinists,  has  ever 
advanced  a  doctrine  containing  such  an  absurdity,  or  given  such 
an  explanation  of  justification  by  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ? 
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Do  you  still  object  to  the  word  imptdatian  f  But  you  cannot 
£ul  to  see  that  the  Scriptures  really  teach  the  doctrine  under 
consideration,  and  that  in  some  passages  tiiey  employ  language 
very  similar  to  that  against  which  you  object*  They  speak  of 
imputing  righteousness  without  w(»rks,  that  is,  imputinff  righteous- 
ness where  personal  righteousness  is  wanting.  And  they  even 
speak  of  one  man  as  doing  what  ws|S  done  by  another  who  fiyed 
long  before  him.  '^  Levi,"  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  ^^pcdd  tithet 
in  Abraham ;  for  he  was  in  the  loins  of  his  father  when  Melchise- 
dec  met  him  ;  "  which  doubtless  means  that  Levi,  in  consequence 
of  his  relation  to  Abraham,  came  under  the  influence  of  what 
Abraham  did ;  that  Abraham's  act  was  imputed  or  reckoned  to 
him,  so  that  it  was  cu  though  he  himself  had  paid  tithes  to  Mel- 
ohisedec,  and  had  thus  acknowledged  his  inferiority  to  that  priest 
of  the  Most  High.  In  conformity  with  this  language,  the  Cate- 
chism says,  that  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  '^  sinned  in  Mm  and 
feli  with  him  in  his  first  transgression."  This  expression  is 
marked  with  freedom  and  boldness ;  but  it  is  no  more  free  and 
bold  than  the  language  of  Scripture.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that 
Adam  acted  as  the  head  and  representative  of  the  human  race, 
and  that  they  partake  (£  the  evil  effects  of  his  sin,  or  that  their 
moral  depravity  and  ruin  come  in  consequence  of  his  sin ;  accord- 
ing to  Rom.  5:  12—19. 

The  righteousness  of  Christ  must  be  understood  to  consist  in 
lus  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  and  his  death  on  the  cross ;  or, 
as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  Ms  obedience  unto  death.  His  volun- 
tary death  was  in  compliance  with  the  Father's  command,  and  so 
was  an  essential  part  of  his  obedience.  His  righteousness,  or  his 
merits  as  Redeemer,  must  comprise  the  whole  of  what  he  did  and 
suffered  for  us  in  his  state  of  humiliation. 

But  while  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  believers 
does  not  mean  that  his  righteousness  is  literally  transferred  to 
them  ;  or  that  it  is  infused  into  them,  so  as  to  make  them  person- 
ally righteous ;  it  is  far  from  being  intended  that  they  can  be 
saved  wi&out  being  themselves  personally  righteous  or  holy.  For 
surely  he  did  not  die  to  purchase  for  us  liberty  to  live  in  sin. 

VOL.  m.  18 
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Instead  of  this,  one  essential  object  of  his  misfflon  was  to  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity  and  to  make  us  spiritual  and  holy.  I  moil 
repeat  it,  that  our  doctrine  is  simply  this,  —  that  €k)d  sayes  ib 
from  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  grants  us  ike  blesnngEi 
of  salvation,  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  We 
receive  good  from  his  righteousness,  a»  though  it  were  our  own. 
This  is  the  great  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  —  ^^  articulus  atantis  vel 
cadentis  ecclesiae." 

Do  you  question  the  propriety  or  the  expediency  of  tliis  mode 
of  stating  the  doctrine  of  justification,  because  it  has  sometimeB 
been  so  understood  as  to  have  an  Antinomian  tendency?  I 
reply,  that  the  language  we  employ  will  not  fairly  admit  of  sadi 
a  construction,  and  that  the  objection  proceeds  wholly  on  fhe 
ground  of  a  misapprehension.  And  how  can  this  be  avoided  by 
changing  the  mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  ?  For  what  language 
can  be  used  by  any  man,  whether  inspired  or  not,  which  can  be 
secured  against  the  danger  of  being  misunderstood  and  misrepir^- 
sented,  and  of  thus  becoming  the  occasion  of  error  ?  And  is  it 
expedient  —  nay,  is  it  admissible  —  that  the  customary  language 
of  theology,  and  the  language  of  prayer  and  religious  conver- 
sation, and  the  language  of  God's  word,  too,  should  be  given  up 
or  changed,  because  it  has  been,  or  possibly  may  be,  misrepre- 
sented ?  And  if  you  should  give  it  up,  or  substitute  other 
language  in  its  place,  could  you  thereby  prevent  the  posdbility  of 
mistake  ?  In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  any  phraseology,  the 
question  is  not,  whether  a  wrong  sense  can  be  put  upon  it,  but 
whether  it  is  adapted,  when  candidly  interpreted,  to  convey  a  true 
and  Scriptural  sense.  The  word  impytCj  as  employed  in  the  Cate- 
chism, has  been  in  general  use  for  ages  among  the  advocates  of  Hie 
truth,  to  set  forth  the  gospel  doctrine  of  justification  ;  and  I  main- 
tun  that  this  use  is  in  accordance  with  Scripture  and  witii  the 
common  laws  of  language. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  in  this  case,  to  guard  against  error 
and  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  doctrine  ?  The  same,  I  reply, 
as  is  done  in  other  like  cases.  The  theological  terms,  which  are 
used  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  must  be  carefully  explained. 
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We  must  show  what  sense  is  intended,  and  what  sense  is  to  be 
ayoided.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  far  better  to  retain  the  phraseo- 
logy in  common  use,  especially  when  it  is  in  itself  unexception- 
able, than  to  introduce  a  new  phraseology.  All  experience  shows 
that  any  change  in  the  settled  mode  of  speech,  particularly  on 
such  a  subject,  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  danger.  For  the 
most  part,  it  occasions  disadvantage  to  the  cause  of  truth.  And 
I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  it  is  generally  too  evident,  that  those 
who  are  forward  to  lay  aside  the  common  language  by  which 
orthodox  doctrines  have  been  expressed,  either  have  renounced, 
or  are  inclined  to  renounce,  the  doctrines  themselves.  Examples 
of  this  have  frequently  occurred,  in  regard  to  the  common  phrase- 
ology respecting  the  Trinity,  atonement,  the  new  birth,  and  other 
kindred  subjects.  Men  have  professedly  objected  merely  to  the 
terms  of  the  orthodox  creed,  not  seeming  to  extend  their  objec- 
tions to  the  creed  itself.  But  time  has  often  made  it  manifest, 
that  their  objections  really  lay  agdnst  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  creed,  and  that  they  began  to  depart  from  what  has  been  held 
to  be  Scripture  truth,  before  they  found  f^ult  with  the  common 
phraseology.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  direction  of  the  Apos- 
tle, to  "  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words."  * 

*  I  cannot  suffer  tho  above  remarks  to  stand  without  an  exception.  I  have 
known  many  ministers,  who  have  very  honestly  laid  aside  the  word  impute^  in 
legard  to  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  because  they  have 
•omehow  overlooked  its  real  import,  while  they  have  earnestly  maintained  the 
Tcry  doctrines  whicli  are  held  by  those  who  freely  use  the  word. 

I  ought,  in  impartial  justice,  to  add  one  thing  more ;  namely,  that  the  language 
wmetimes  employed  by  Luther  and  other  Reformers,  in  the  heat  of  their  contro- 
versy with  the  Papists  on  the  present  subject,  has  the  stamp  of  extravagance  and 
rashness,  and  is  iDcapable  of  l)cing  justified.  Many  of  the  pat^ages  quoted  by 
Moehler,  in  his  ingenious  work  on  Symbolism,  give  more  plausibility  than  ought 
to  be  given  to  his  objections  against  the  Reformation.  The  Reformation  itself^ 
«nd  the  great  body  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  may  be,  and  have  been, 
triumphantly  defended.  But  there  is  occasionally  an  indiscretion,  excess,  and 
violence  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Reformers,  which  cannot  be  defended. 


LECTURE     CIII. 


PAUL  AND  JAMES   RECONCILED.      THE    ORTHODOX   DOCTRINB   PRO- 
MOTIVE  OF   GOOD   WORKS. 

To  reconcile  the  writiDgs  of  Paul  and  James  on  the  subject  of 
justification,  has  to  many  appeared  very  difficult,  and  to  some 
impossible.  But  a  proper  attention  to  the  rules  of  interpretation 
will,  I  think,  contribute  not  a  little  towards  a  satifactorj  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  It  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  important 
rules  for  interpreting  the  language  of  any  writer,  especially  of 
one  who  wrote  in  former  times,  that  we  should,  as  far  as  we  can, 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the  writer,  the  particular  occa^on 
of  his  writing,  the  object  he  had  in  view,  the  error  he  meant 
to  oppose,  and  the  truth  he  aimed  to  defend  ;  in  a  word,  that  we 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  put  ourselves  in  the  condition  of  the 
writer. 

What,  then,  was  the  condition  of  Paul  ?  What  was  the  error 
he  wished  to  confute,  and  the  doctrine  he  undertook  to  teach  and 
defend  ?  This  we  learn  from  his  writings,  particularly  from  his 
Epistles  to  the  believers  at  Ilome  and  Galatia.  His  duty,  as  an 
Apostle,  required  him  to  expose  the  mistake  of  those  who  sou^t 
to  be  justified  by  a  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  the  law  —  who 
went  about  to  establish,  by  their  own  works,  a  righteousness  on 
which  they  could  dei)end  for  salvation.  To  convince  them  of  their 
error,  he  presented  before  them  the  requirements  and  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  divine  law.  He  showed  them  that  the  law  promised 
life  to  obedience,  and  threatened  death  for  transgression ;  that  aD 
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men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  transgressors,  and  of  course  were 
cut  oflF  from  ttie  possibiKty  of  being  justified  by  the  law,  and  were 
under  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  He  also  taught  them,  that 
in  the  dispensation  of  grace,  Christ  had  made  propitiation  for  sin, 
and  ofifered  them  eternal  life ;  that  whosoever  would  receive  the 
testimony  of  God,  and  believe  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  should  be 
saved ;  that  justification  before  God  could  be  obtained  only  in 
this  new  and  living  way,  and  was  altogether  a  matter  of  grace. 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  Paul  —  the  doctrine  which  existing  cir- 
cumstances required  him  to  teach  and  defend.  Had  he  been  in 
the  circumstances  of  James,  he  would  doubtless  have  taught  the 
same  doctrine  with  him ;  and  though  in  circumstances  so  different, 
he  did  in  fact  teach  substantially  the  same  thing,  affirming  and 
proving  clearly  and  repeatedly,  in  his  own  way,  that  his  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  was  as  far  as  possible  from  giving  or  admit- 
ting any  license  to  neglect  good  works.  The  moment  Paul  turned 
his  thoughts  to  that  point,  he  was  as  fully  awake  to  the  necessity 
of  good  works  as  James  was,  and  asserted  it  as  strongly  and 
decidedly.  "  Shall  we  sin,"  he  said,  "  because  we  are  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace  ?  "  He  taught  that  being  under  the 
dispensation  of  grace,  and  being  justified  by  faith,  instead  of  dis- 
pensing with  obedience  to  the  law,  effectually  secured  it ;  and  thus 
he  made  it  perfectly  manifest,  that  the  doctrine  which  he  so  ear- 
nestly taught  was  by  no  means  exposed  to  the  objection,  which  he 
saw  would  be  brought  against  it ;  namely,  that  it  encouraged  the 
neglect  of  good  works,  or  opened  a  door  for  disobedience.  And 
it  will  be  seen  before  we  have  done,  that  as  Paul  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  James,  James  taught  the  doctrine  of  Paul. 

The  Apostie  James  wrote  to  those  who  professed  to  have  faith, 
but  had  not  works  ;  and  he  told  them  plainly  that  their  faith,  that 
is,  faith  not  productive  of  good  works,  could  not  save  them. 
Why  ?  Because  "  being  alone,"  that  is,  not  attended  with  good 
works,  it  was  "  deadJ^  See  James  2:  17.  Such  faith  was  not 
the  faith  which  justifies  and  saves,  and  it  was  not  the  faith  of 
which  Paul  speaks.  In  verse  18  he  teaches,  that  there  is  no  pos- 
able  way  to  show  our  faith,  that  is,  to  show  that  we  have  true 

18* 
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faith,  but  by  works  of  benevolence.  In  verse  19  he  pursnes  ^ 
same  subject,  and  refers  to  the  faith  of  devils.  For  what  par- 
pose  ?  Manifestly  to  illustrate  the  worthlessness  of  that  fdtii 
which  is  not  productive  of  good  works,  and  which  he  repeatedly 
declares  to  be  "  dead." 

Thus  we  see  clearly  what  was  the  teaching  of  James.  The 
fjEuth  which  he  calls  dead,  and  which  he  says  cannot  save,  and 
which  he  treats  as  no  better  than  the  ffdth  of  devils,  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  faith  of  which  Paul  speaks,  and  which  he 
declares  to  be  justifying  feith.  Paul  never  said  that  we  can  be 
justified  by  a  dead  faith.  And  when  James  says  we  cannot  he 
justified  hy  a  dead  favth^  he  does  not  contradict  Paid,  For  what 
does  James  really  teach  ?  Why,  he  teaches  that  a  particular 
kmd  of  faith,  that  is,  a  dead  faith^  does  not  justify.  And  what 
does  Paul  teach?  He  teaches  that  another  kind  of  faith  does 
justify.  They  teach  two  distinct  truths,  as  their  different  occa- 
sions required.  But  those  truths,  Uke  all  other  truths,  ihoo^ 
distinct,  are  entirely  consistent.  And  the  ministers  of  Christ,  at 
this  day,  must  teach  what  Paul  taught  and  also  what  Jamfls 
taught.     If  they  fail  in  either,  they  are  wanting  in  fidelity. 

Look  again.  Did  Paul  mean  to  recommend  that  faith  which 
James  declares  to  be  useless  ?  Or  did  James  undervalue  that 
feith  which  Paul  declares  to  be  so  important  ?  No.  What  ikey 
did  was  to  assert  different  truths,  and  to  confute  different  errors, 
just  as  their  different  circumstances  rendered  necessary.  And 
the  language  they  used,  like  all  the  language  of  good  writers, 
corresponded  with  their  different  subjects,  and  with  their  different 
tastes  and  habits. 

Some  authors  incline  to  the  idea,  that  while  Paul  and  James 
speak  of  different  kinds  of  justification,  they  speak  of  the  same 
kind  of  faith.  But  it  lies  on  the  very  face  of  what  the  two 
apostles  have  written,  that  their  minds  were  turned  upon  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  faith  ;  the  one  dead  and  fruitless,  the  other  abve 
and  efficacious.  James  says,  a  dead  faith,  a  faith  like  what  the 
devils  have,  cannot  justify.  But  Paul  speaks  of  a  feith  which 
does  justify.    And  yet  Paul  himself  sometimes  does  just  what 
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James  does,  that  is,  expressly  refers  to  a  kind  of  faith  which  is  of 
no  avail,  because  it  is  separate  from  love,  and  is  of  coarse  sepa- 
rate from  those  good  works  which  are  the  fruits  of  love.  See 
1  CJor.  13:  2,  "  And  though  I  have  all  faith  —  and  have  not  char- 
ity, I  am  nothing." 

But  these  two  apostles  treat  not  only  of  different  kinds  cS  faithj 
but  of  different  kinds  of  justification  also.  Wardlaw  says,  *'  The 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  to  be;  that  the  subjects  of 
which  these  inspired  writers  treat,  are  not  the  same.  They  are 
reasoning  against  different  descriptions  of  pers<»is,  and  are  speak- 
ing of  different  justifications.  The  one  treats  of  the  justification 
before  God  of  a  sinner  considered  as  condemned  by  the  law  ;  the 
pUier  treats  of  a  believer  in  Christ  considered  in  that  capacity  /' 
tliat  is,  considered  as  a  believer.  In  accordance  wiiji  this,  Fuller 
says, ''  By  justification.  Paid  meant  the  acceptance  ol  a  sinner 
before  God.  But  James  refers  to  his  being  approved  of  God  as 
a  true  Christian  ;^^  that  is,  as  having  true  futh.  The  justifica- 
lion  of  which  Paul  treats,  that  is,  forgiveness  and  acceptance  witii 
God,  is,  we  have  seen,  "  by  fisdth,  that  it  might  be  of  grace." 
The  other  justification  is  by  works  ;  which  is  the  same  as  saying, 
that  those  who  do  good  works  are  manifested  to  be  true  believers — 
are  seen  to  be  approved  of  God  —  that  is,  are  seen  to  have  true, 
justifying  faith ;  —  as  James  says,  "  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by 
my  works."  And  in  exact  accordance  with  this,  he  says,  "  Was 
not  Abraham  justified  by  works  when  he  offered  up  Isaac  his  son 
upon  the  altar  ?"  How  justified  ?  The  passage  referred  to  ^ows. 
Gen.  22:  12.  The  angel  said  to  Abraham,  "  Now  I  know  that 
thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only 
son  from  me."  "  Now  I  know,"  that  is,  it  is  now  made  manifest^ 
"  that  thou  fearest  God."  In  this  way  "  Abraham  was  justified 
by  works  when  he  offered  up  his  son."  "  BQs  faith  wrought  with 
his  works ;"  so  James  has  it ;  or  aa  it  is,  Heb.  11:  17,  "  He 
offered  up  Isaac  by  faith"  What  he  did  was  the  out-going  and 
manifestation  of  faith.  By  this  act  of  obedience  it  was  known 
that  he  feared  God,  or  was  a  true  believer.  In  like  manner  it  is 
said,  Heb.  11:  4,  that  Abel,  by  the  sacrifice  he  offered  to  God, 
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obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous.  His  obedience  was  a 
proof  or  evidence  that  he  was  righteous.  By  his  works  he  was 
justified  declaratively.  And  it  was,  I  apprehend,  in  this  sense, 
that  Jesus  said,  Matt.  12:  37,  "  Bj  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justi- 
fied, and  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  condemned."  The  words 
which  men  are  accustomed  to  speak,  will  be  evidence  in  their  hr 
Yor,  or  against  them,  —  will  show  that  they  are  justified  and  ap- 
proved of  God,  or  disapproved.  The  same  appears  to  be  the 
sense  of  Bom.  2:  13.  "  Not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God ;  but  the  doers  of  the  law  are  justified."  Doing  the  works 
of  the  law  proves  men  to  be  in  a  justified  state. 

One  thing  is  remarkable,  though  generally  overlooked ;  namely, 
that  James  quotes  the  very  passage,  Gen.  15:  6,  which  Paul 
quotes.  Bom.  4:  3,  and  in  other  places,  and  to  which  he  attaches 
so  much  importance.  James  says,  '^  And  that  Scripture  was  ful- 
filled which  says,  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness."  Now  if  the  most  important  text,  by 
which  Paul  confirms  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faiih^  was  also 
fulfilled  in  the  doctrine  of  James  ;  what  reason  can  there  be  to 
think  their  doctrines  inconsistent  with  each  other  ?  They  did  in- 
deed teach  two  different  branches  of  divine  truth.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly plain  that  neither  of  them  interferes  with  the  teaching  of 
the  other.  They  both  say,  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness ;  that  is,  he  was  justified  by 
fcdth.  And  they  both  mamtain  with  equal  earnestness,  though  in 
different  language,  that  those  who  have  faith  will  show  it  by  good 
works.  Sinners  who  believe,  are  justified  before  God  by  faith ; 
and  they  are  justified  as  Christians  —  they  are  made  known  as 
those  who  fear  God  and  are  accepted  of  him,  by  works  of  obe- 
dience. Both  justifications  are  necessary.  And  they  are  not 
only  consistent,  but  they  imply  each  other.  The  first  leads  to  the 
second  ;  and  the  second  results  from  the  first.  James  does  not 
say,  that  justification,  taken  in  the  same  sense,  is  both  by  faatii 
and  by  works.  But  he  teaches,  that  there  is  a  justification  by 
works,  as  well  as  a  justification  by  faith  ;  and  that  there  cannot 
be  the  latter  where  there  is  not  the  former,  as  no  man  is  justified 
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bjf  faithj  as  a  sinnerj  who  k  not  also,  in  due  time,  justified  by 
works  as  a  believer. 

Knapp  suggests  that  the  works  of  law,  whether  nK)ral  or  cere- 
monial, which  Paul  excludes  from  being  the  ground  of  justifica- 
tion, are  essentially  different  from  the  good  works  which  are  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  and  which  secure  a  gracious  reward.  But  h^ 
does  not  make  the  distinction  clear.  And  if  there  is  such  a  dis- 
tinction, it  must  still  be  true,  that  good  works^  works  of  obedience 
done  from  the  best  motives,  can  have  no  place  as  the  ground  or 
procuring  cause  of  our  for^veness  and  acceptance  with  God. 

On  the  whole,  there  appears  no  more  difference  between  the 
teachings  of  Paul  and  James,  than  what  naturally  arose  from  the 
difference  in  their  subjects,  and  in  their  genius,  taste,  and  manner 
of  writing.  And  all  which  both  of  them  have  written  is  as  im^ 
portant  at  the  present  time,  as  it  was  m  their  day,  to  make  out  a 
ocmsistent  and  complete  system  of  doctrinal  and  practical  truth. 

A  heavy  charge  has  been  constantly  brought  by  our  opponents 
against  our  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  encouraging  men 
to  live  in  sin  —  as  opening  the  door  to  all  manner  of  wickedness. 
But  let  us  pause  a  littie,  and  see  whether  the  charge  is  founded 
in  truth. 

First.  It  is  indeed  true,  accordiftg  to  our  doctrine,  that  good 
works  are  of  no  account  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  our  forgive- 
ness and  acceptance  with  God.  But  this  by  no  means  implies  that 
good  works  are  of  no  account  in  other  ways.  Because  we  hold 
that  works  are  not  necessary  in  one  particular  respect^  we  cannot 
be  justly  charged  with  holding  that  they  are  not  necessary  in 
other  respects.  How  often  is  it  the  case  that  a  thing  is  indispensa- 
ble, yea,  of  the  highest  consequence,  in  regard  to  particular  ob- 
jects, while  it  has  no  relation  to  some  other  object,  and  so  is  of  no 
use  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  then  evident,  that  those  who  urge  this 
allegation  against  our  doctrine,  are  chargeable  with  sophistical 
reasoning.  Their  objection,  as  every  one  must  see,  has  no  kind 
of  force.  And  it  is  not  only  without  force,  but  is  exceedingly  un- 
just, seeing  we  are  not  behind  any  Christians  in  asserting  and  in- 
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ffisting  upon  the  importance  and  neceauty  of  good  works,  «- 
though  we  do  not  allow  them  to  be  the  proper  baas  of  jnstificatioii. 

Secondly.  If  any,  who  profess  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  futh,  do  in  fact  regard  and  use  it  as  an  encouragement 
to  sin ;  is  it  right  that  their  misapplication  and  abuse  of  the  doc- 
trine should  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  itself?  There 
were  those  in  the  Apostle's  day,  who  turned  the  grace  of  God 
into  licentiousness.  But  would  it  be  right  to  make  their  wicked- 
ness an  objection  to  the  doctrine  which  they  thus  perverted —  es- 
pecially when  the  Apostie  taught  that  the  doctrine  had  a  directly 
contrary  influence  ?  Every  truth  is  liable  to  misconception  and 
abuse,  and  none  more  so  than  this  doctrine  of  justificatiKm  and 
salvation  by  grace. 

Thirdly.  Look  at  &cts.  Are  not  those  Christians,  who  hold 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  much  distinguished  fior 
good  works  —  are  they  not  as  uniformly  obedient  to  the  £vine 
commands,  as  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  ?  The  most  strenuous 
opposers  of  orthodoxy  have  admitted  this,  and  more  than  this. 
And  do  not  the  facts  in  the  case  show,  that  those  who  mAinfAi^ 
our  doctrine,  instead  of  imder valuing  good  works,  do  really  and 
practically  consider  them  as  of  the  highest  moment,  and  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  salvation  ? 

Fourthly.  Come  to  the*  doctrine  itself.  I  hold  that  the  doc- 
trine, rightly  apprehended,  contains,  or  carries  along  with  it,  a 
combination  of  the  highest  conceivable  motives  to  the  practice  of 
good  works.  I  begin  with  love^  which  is  the  most  powerful  and 
efficacious  of  all  motives  to  obedience.  Christ  says,  they  that 
love  him  will  keep  his  commandments.  It  must  be  so.  Obedi- 
ence is  the  natural  and  necessary  expression  of  love  ;  it  is  love 
itself,  acted  out  in  the  life.  But  this  powerful  principle  is  insepa- 
rable from  faith.  FaitJi  works  by  love.  That  faith  which  is  with- 
out love,  Paul  says,  is  without  value. 

Here  comes  in  also  the  powerful  influence  of  gratitude.  Be- 
lievers, having  a  full  conviction  that  they  cannot  be  saved  by  their 
own  works,  and  receiving  salvation  as  a  free  gift,  have,  and  are 
sensible  that  they  have,  the  strongest  reasons  for  gratitude.   They 
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feel  that  they  are  not  their  own  —  that  they  belong  to  him  who 
lias  bought  them  with  his  own  precious  blood,  and  has  bestowed 
upon  them  an  unmerited  gift  of  infinite  worth ;  and  their  great 
concern  is  to  live  to  him  who  died  for  them,  and  to  glorify  him  by 
bearing  much  firuit. 

It  is  moreover  true,  according  to  the  representation  of  Scrip- 
tare,  that  the  very  ftdth  by  which  believers  are  justified,  pu- 
rifies their  hearts,  and  overcomes  the  world,  and  that  it  is  iiie 
grand,  efficacious  principle  of  a  holy  life.  Christians  walk  by 
fiuth. 

We  here  see,  and  we  have  before  seen,  what  is  the  nature  and 
influence  of  faith.  No  other  motives  to  obedience  have  so  great 
a  power,  as  those  which  are  brought  to  act  upon  the  mind  by  faith. 
To  say  then  that  justification  by  fsuth  leads  to  the  neglect  of  good 
irorks,  is  a  contradiction.  It  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  they  who 
are  influenced  by  the  strongest  possible  motives  to  obey,  will  be 
llie  most  likely  to  disobey.  I  do  not  say  that  these  motives  exert 
each  an  influence  upon  Christians  notwiOiBianding  their  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  but  that  the  motives  are  in- 
volved in  the  doctrine  itself^  and  that  all  who  truly  embrace  the 
doctrine,  will  feel  that  influence,  and  will  feel  it  more  effectually 
in  proportion  as  they  receive  the  doctrine  more  heartily,  and  hold 
it  with  a  firmer  grasp. 

And  here  plain  truth  compels  me  to  saj,  that  Swedenborg, 
Catholics,  Socinians  and  others  are  guilty  of  injustice  seldom 
equalled,  when  they  allege,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  in 
regard  to  justification  is  of  an  immoral  tendency,  and  leads  to  the 
practice  of  impiety  and  vice.  If  they  would  attend  to  Scripture 
testimony,  and  to  the  declared  belief  and  the  known  practice  of 
the  Reformers  —  if  they  would  regard  arguments  or  facts,  they 
would  cease  to  make  use  of  an  objection  which  has  thousands  of 
times  been  shown  to  be  utterly  groundless. 

Look  then  for  a  few  moments  at  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formers, and  of  those  who  have    since   followed  their  faith,  in 
regard   to  justification  and  good  works.     This  you   will  best 
kam  from  their  Symbols  or  published  Confessions,  in  which 
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ihej  have  set  forth  their  belief  with  all  possible  deamess  and 
oare. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  was  drawn  up,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Protestant  Princes,  by  Melancthon,  in  the  year  1530,  and  ex- 
presses the  views  of  the  Reformers  with  remarkable  perspicuity. 
The  following  extracts  show  how  they  understood  and  taught  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  and  of  good  works :  ^'  Notwithstanding 
ttie  gospel  requires  repentance  —  it  teacheth  us  that  remission  is 
gLvea  us  freely,  that  is,  that  it  doth  not  depend  on  the  conditioa 
of  our  own  worthiness,  nor  is  given  for  any  works  that  went  b^ 
fcrc,  nor  for  the  worthiness  of  such  as  follow  after."  —  "  Althou^ 
contrition  in  repentance  is  necessary,  yet  we  must  know  that  re- 
mission of  sins  was  given  unto  us,  and  that  we  are  made  just  of 
nnjust,  that  is,  reconciled  or  acceptable  — freely  for  Ckrist,  and 
not  for  the  worthiness  of  our  contrition,  or  of  any  good  worfai 
which  either  go  before  or  follow  after."  But  it  is  added,  that 
^  the  promise,"  that  is,  the  promise  of  gratuitous  justificationy 
^  detracteth  nothing  from  good  works,  yea,  it  doth  stir  up  men 
unto  faith,  and  unto  true  good  works."  — Again.  "  When  we  say 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  are  just  for 
the  worthiness  of  that  virtue^  but  —  that  we  obtain  remission  of 
eins  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness  by  mercy  showed  us  for 
Christ's  sake.  But  this  mercy  cannot  be  received  but  by  faith." 
Further.  "  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  do  not  disagree.  For  where 
James  saith,  the  devils  believe  and  tremble,  he  speaketh  of  a  lue- 
torical  faith.  Now  this  faith  doth  not  justify.  —  'Whereas,  when 
we  teach  in  our  churches  the  most  necessary  doctrine  and  comfbrt 
of  faith,  we  join  therewith  the  doctrine  of  good  works,  to  wit,  that 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God  is  requisite  in  them  that  are  recon- 
ciled. For  the  gospel  preacheth  newness  of  life,  according  to 
that  saying,  /  will  put  my  laws  in  their  hearts,  —  And  thus 
we  must  judge  that  good  works  are  necessary,  that  they  are  aze 
service  of  God,  and  spiritual  sacrifices,  and  that  they  deserve  a 
reward." 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  clergy  of  England  and  lie- 
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famd,  in  the  year  1562,  and  were  adopted  as  the  Faith  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  the  year 
1801.  The  following  quotations  are  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. 

"  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merit  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith ;  and  not  for  our  own  works  or 
deservings."  —  "  Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  the  firuits  of 
fidth,  and  follow  after  justification,  cannot  put  away  our  dns  and 
endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgment,  yet  are  they  pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and  do  spring  out  necessarily 
of  a  true  and  lively  faith ;  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively 
fidfh  may  be  as  evidently  known,  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  the 

fiuit." 

I  ^ 

The  Westminster  Confession,  which  treats  the  subject  of  justi- 
fication, faith  and  works  more  clearly  and  fully,  was  drawn  up 
by  an  assembly  of  divines  convened  at  Westminster,  1643,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
1645.  It  was  acknowledged  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
New  England  churches  by  the  Synod  of  Cambridge,  1648.  It  is 
also  received  by  the  several  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  United  States. 

"  Those  whom  God  eflFectually  calleth,  he  also  freely  justifieth ; 
not  by  infusing  righteousness  into  them,  but  by  pardoning  their 
ons,  and  by  accounting  and  accepting  their  persons  as  right- 
eous :  not  for  anything  wrought  in  them,  or  done  by  them,  but 
lor  Christ's  sake  alone  ;  not  by  imputing  faith  itself,  the  act 
of  believing,  or  any  other  evangelical  obedience  to  them,  as 
tibeir  righteousness,  but  by  imputing  the  obedience  and  satisfac- 
tion of  Christ  unto  them,  they  receiving  and  resting  on  him  and 
his  righteousness  by  faith."  — "  Faith,  thus  receiving  and  rest- 
ing on  Christ  and  his  righteousness,  is  the  alone  instrument  of 
justification ;  yet  it  is  not  alone  in  the  person  justified,  but  is 
ever  accompanied  with  all  other  saving  graces,  and  is  no  dead 
fidth,  but  worketh  by  love."  —  "  Christ,  by  his  obedience  and 
death,  did  fully  discharge  the  debt  of  all  those  that  are  thus 
juatifiedy  and  did  make  a  proper,  real,  and  full  satisfaction  to 
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his  Father's  justice  in  their  behalf.  Yet  masmach  as  he  was 
^ven  of  the  Father  for  them,  and  his  obedience  and  satisfaction 
accepted  in  their  stead,  and  both  freely,  not  for  anything  in 
them,  their  justification  is  only  of  free  grace."  —  "By  this 
fiuth,"  (saving  faith)  "  a  Christian  believetii  to  be  true  what- 
soever is  revealed  in  the  word  —  and  acteth  differently  upon 
that  which  each  particular  passage  thereof  containeth,  yield- 
ing obedience  to  the  commands,  trembling  at  the  threatenings, 
and  embracing  the  promises  of  God  for  this  life  and  that  which 
is  to  come.  But  the  principal  acts  of  saving  faith  are,  ac- 
cepting, receiving  and  resting  upon  Christ  alone  for  justifici^ 
tion,  sanctification  and  eternal  life."  — "  Qood  works  are  only 
such  as  Ood  has  commanded  in  his  holv  word,  and  not  such 
as  without  any  warrant  thereof  are  devised  by  men.  —  These 
good  works,  done  in  obedience  to  Ood's  commands,  are  the 
firuits  and  evidences  of  a  true  and  lively  faith  ;  and  by  them  be- 
lievers manifest  their  thankfulness,  strengthen  their  assurance, 
edify  their  brethren,  adorn  the  profession  of  the  gospel,  stop 
the  mouths  of  adversaries,  and  glorify  God,  whose  workman- 
ship they  are,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  thereunto,  that,  hav- 
ing their  fruit  unto  holiness,  they  may  have  the  end,  eternal 
life." 

The  Savoy  Confession  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Elders  and 
Messengers  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  England,  at  their 
meeting  at  Savoy,  1658,  and  was  approved  by  the  Synod  of 
the  Congregational  churches  in  Massachusetts,  1680,  and  by 
the  Elders  and  Messengers  of  the  churches  in  Connecticut, 
sembled  at  Sajbrook,  1708.  This  Confession  is  the  same 
the  Westminster  Confession,  excepting  a  few  slight  variations 
in  the  expressions,  which  affect  not  the  doctrine.  Indeed  no 
one,  without  a  very  careful  comparison,  would  perceive  any  dif- 
ference. 

On  the  subject  of  justification  and  good  works,  the  Helvetic, 
the  French,  the  Belgic,  the  Bohemian,  the  Baptist,  and  the  Meth- 
odist Confessions  all  agree  with  the  Presbyterian  and  Episco- 
palian Confessions  as  above  quoted.     And  if  any  one  wishes 
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to  know  more  particularly  how  totally  groundless  and  fidse  is 
any  allegation  against  the  orthodox  churches  of  Protestant 
Christendom  in  regard  to  the  theory  or  practice  of  good  works, 
let  him  peruse  the  writings  of  the  most  distinguished  Protest^ 
ant  divines,  from  Melancthon  and  Calvin  to  Edwards  and 
Dwight. 


LECTURE    CIV. 


TEE  DOOTBINB  OF  THE  SAINTS'   PERSEVERAKOE  STATED  AND 

PROVED. 

Evert  doctrine  of  Scripture,  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
inspired  writers  intended  to  teach  it,  bears  the  stamp  of  divine 
tmth  and  divine  authority,  and  is  adapted  to  produce  a  salutary 
effect  upon  those  who  believe  it.  But  any  doctrme  of  revelation 
may  be  so  misapprehended,  as  to  have  the  nature  and  influence  of 
error.  And  this  misapprehension  often  arises  from  the  cuxsunn 
stance  that  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  contemplated  and  believed 
alane,  its  relation  to  other  truths  being  overlooked.  A  regard  to 
that  relation  is  always  important,  and  often  indispensable  to  a  right 
understanding  of  a  doctrine.  But  the  modification  which  a  doc- 
trine receives  from  its  connection  with  other  doctrinies  is  seldom 
set  forth  in  express  terms  in  the  word  of  God,  and  is  not  generally 
considered  as  it  should  be,  by  those  who  believe  in  revelation.  It 
becomes  then  an  important  inquiry,  how  this  great  evil  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  answer  is  obvious.  Scripture  teaches  not  only  the 
particular  doctrine  which  we  at  any  time  consider,  but  all  the 
other  doctrines  to  which  it  bears  a  relation.  It  devolves  then 
upon  us  as  our  duty,  to  receive  with  a  simple,  child-like  faith, 
each  doctrine  and  all  the  doctrines  taught  in  Scripture,  —  to  give 
them  all  a  place  in  our  understandings  and  our  hearts.  When 
the  doctrines  of  revelation  are  thus  received  and  held  by  an  in- 
telligent and  devout  Christian,  they  will  be  likely,  without  any 
labor  of  philosophy  or  logic  on  his  part,  to  adjust  themselves  prop- 
erly in  his  mind,  and,  perhaps  m  a  way  of  which  he  is  not  partio- 
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nlarly  aware,  to  give  to  themselves  and  to  each  other  the  very 
modification  required.  An  enlightened  and  comprehensive  faith 
has  an  efficacy  to  prevent  misapprehension.  Where  such  a  faith 
exists,  the  truth  of  each  doctrine  is  clearly  seen,  because  other 
related  doctrines  are  seen  in  their  proper  connection  with  it.  In 
proportion  as  the  spirit  of  faith  is  exercised,  the  various  doctrines 
of  revelation  will  stand  before  the  mind,  each  in  its  own  light  and 
also  in  the  light  reflected  upon  it  from  the  others ;  while  all  to- 
gether will  exert  a  harmonious  and  happy  moral  influence.  And 
this  freedom  from  misconception  and  this  sanctifying  influence  of 
the  various  truths  of  Scripture  in  the  minds  of  believers  is  owing, 
as  I  have  suggested,  not  to  any  laborious  uitellectual  process,  but 
to  a  serious,  earnest  searching  of  the  word  of  Ood,  and  to  the 
acting  of  a  simple,  child-like  faith. 

My  present  object  is,  to  give  a  statement  and  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Saints^  Perseverance ;  to  present  the  evidence  of 
its  truth;  to  obviate  objections  against  it;  and  to  notice  its  praeti^ 
eal  iises. 

The  statement  we  give  of  the  doctrine  should  not  be  embar- 
rassed with  any  matters  which  do  not  essentially  belong  to  it.  For 
example ;  it  would  be  improper  to  represent  the  doctrine  to  be 
this ;  that  every  regenerate  person  will  certainly  be  preserved 
from  all  habits  and  all  wilful  acts  of  sin,  and  will  continually  go 
forward  in  the  way  of  obedience  till  he  reaches  heaven.  For  both 
Scripture  and  experience  show,  that  real  believers  are  often  in- 
terrupted m  their  obedience  ;  that  they  are  prone  to  backslide  ; 
that  they  have  wrong  habits  of  feeling  and  action  ;  that  they  often 
and  sometimes  wilfully  commit  sin,  and  always,  m  this  life,  fall 
short  of  perfect  conformity  with  the  divine  law.  Nor  is  it  nece&- 
gary  in  stating  the  doctrine,  to  say,  that  believers  are  never  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  exercise  of  holiness.  Such  a  declaration, 
to  say  the  least,  would  be  contrary  to  appearances,  and  to  the 
consciousness  of  Christians.  And,  considering  the  ambiguity  of 
language,  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  unsafe  to  say,  without  ex- 
planation, that  real  Christians  have  no  power  to  apostatize  —  that 
they  cannot  fall  away  and  perish.     For  in  an  obvious  and  impor- 
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tant  sense,  it  is  not  only  true  that  they  have  fower  to  apoetaiiie, 
and  can  fall  away  and  perish,  but  that,  in  themselves  oonsidered^ 
they  are  in  the  utmost  danger  of  doing  it.  So  the  Synod  of  Dort 
express  it :  '^  Because  of  the  remains  of  indwelling  sin  and  ilio 
temi)tations  of  the  world  and  of  Satan,  the  converted  could  not 
continue  in  this  grace,  if  they  were  left  to  their  own  sia^ngdi.'' 
Again  they  say,  "  Not  by  their  own  merits  or  strength,  but  by  the 
gratuitous  mercy  of  God,  they  obtain  it,  that  they  neither  totally 
fall  from  faith  and  grace,  nor  finally  continue  in  their  falls  and 
perish  ;  which,  %o  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned^  not  only 
might  easily  be  done,  but  would  undoubtedly  be  done ;  whitey 
in  respect  to  God^  it  cannot  be  done,  as  his  counsel  cannot  be 
changed,  nor  his  promise  fail,  nor  their  vocation  according  to  hk 
purpose  be  rendered  void,  nor  the  scaling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be- 
come vain,  or  be  obliterated."  Our  doctrine  then  implies,  that 
if  believers  sin,  as  they  often  do,  they  will  repent ;  that  is,  that 
they  will  not  sin  impenitently,  as  others  do ;  that  if  they  back- 
dide,  they  will  bo  restored ;  that  if  amid  the  pollutions  of  the 
world  they  arc  polluted,  they  will  be  purified  ;  that  if  they  depart 
from  the  way  of  holiness,  they  will  return  to  it.  Thus,  according 
to  the  doctrine,  they  will  be  preserved  from  all  fatal  dangers. 
Though  in  themselves  inconstant,  and  weak,  and  prone  to  trans- 
gress, they  will  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto 
salvation.  Tlie  doctrine,  as  now  explained,  is  the  statement  of 
the  important  fact,  that  alt  the  regenerate  will  finally  persevere  m 
fcdth  and  obedience^  and  attaiyi  to  eternal  life, 

I  now  proceed  to  the  proof  of  the  doctrine. 

My  first  in(i[uiry  is,  whether  the  doctrine  can  be  conclusively 
proved  from  the  nature  of  holiness  in  those  who  are  renewed.  My 
reply  is  this.  If  the  nature  of  holiness  in  a  moral  agent,  would, 
by  itself,  certainly  secure  its  perpetual  continuance,  then  no  holy 
being  would  ever  fall  into  sin.  But  we  know  that  both  angelio 
and  human  beings  have  fallen  from  a  state  of  holiness  to  a  state 
of  sin.  These  facts  show  what  is  also  evident  from  other  consid- 
erations, that  holmess,  existing  in  created  beings,  does  not,  by 
itself^  involve  the  certainty  of  its  continuance.    No  being  but  Qod 
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18  absolutely  immutable.  Dependent  beings,  particularlj  those 
who  are  in  a  state  of  probation,  are  ]h  themselves  liable  to  change. 
Though  they  are  holy  to-day,  yet,  unless  sustained  by  divine 
power,  they  may  become  unholy  to-morrow. 

But  although  the  nature  of  holiness  in  dependent  beings,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  would  not  certainly  prove  that  it  will  be  perpetu- 
ated ;  yet  a  presumptive  argument  in  favor  of  this  conclusion  may 
be  derived  from  the  peculiar  eircumttanees  of  the  case  in  redeenn 
ed  sinners.  A  great  and  marvellous  work  has  been  accomplished 
in  order  to  bring  about  their  renewal.  Qod  has  sent  his  Son  tt> 
die  for  them,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  salvation.  He  has 
caused  them  to  hear  the  glad  tidings,  and  by  his  Spirit  inclined 
Ihem  to  accept  the  offered  Saviour.  These  gracious  proceedings, 
these  acts  of  a  Redeeming  (jod,  openmg  the  way  for  their  salva- 
tion, and  beginning  the  work  of  salvation  in  their  hearts,  clearly 
indicate  his  merciful  purpose  to  give  them  eternal  life,  and  so  may 
be  regarded  as  evidence  of  no  small  wei^t,  that  they  will  be  pre- 
served from  final  apostasy,  and  will  attain  to  eternal  life.  This 
evidence,  you  observe,  does  not  arise  from  the  mere  nature  of 
holiness,  but  from  those  circumstances  of  the  case  which  indicate 
God's  purpose  to  save  the  regenerate. 

Can  then  the  certain  perseverance  of  all  who  are  regenerated 
be  proved  from  the  doctrine  of  election  f  I  reply ;  that  this  doctrine 
clearly  proves  the  final  perseverance  of  all  who  are  regenerated, 
imless  it  can  be  shown  that  some  are  regenerated  who  are  not 
elected  to  salvation.  But  this  would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
For  it  is  the  representation  of  Scripture,  that  when  God  calls  men 
with  a  holy  calling,  he  does  it  in  executicm  of  his  eternal  purpose 
to  save ;  that  conversion  or  faith  is  the  commencement  of  eternal 
Gfe ;  and  that  all  who  are  called  according  to  his  purpose,  are 
justified  and  glorified.  If  the  doctrine  of  election  proves  the 
final  salvation  of  any  believers,  it  proves  the  salvation  of  all  be- 
lievers. 

Again,  I  inquire,  whether  the  perseverance  of  believers  can  be 
certainly  inferred  fix)m  the  bare  consideration  of  the  benevolence j 
thepoweTj  and  the  immutability  of  Ghd.     Now  it  seems  to  me 
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that  any  attempt  to  prove  the  certain  perseverance  of  belieyeis 
fix)m  the  attributes  of  Ood,  considered  as  9eparate  from  the  tnttmc- 
Hans  of  his  tvordj  would  involve  us  in  the  difficulties  to  which  we 
are  always  exposed  when  we  venture  upon  such  a  mode  of  reason- 
ing. We  can  safely  conclude,  that  a  Being,  possessed  of  infinite 
perfections,  will  certainly  do  what  is  right.  But  in  regard  to 
many  subjects,  and  particularly  the  present  subject,  we  should 
be  unable  by  our  own  reason  to  determine  what  is  right ;  aad 
hence  we  should  be  utterly  imable  to  determine  in  what  particular 
manner  Gk>d  will  manifest  his  perfections,  except  so  far  as  he 
himself  should  give  us  information.  If  we  were  uninstructed  by 
bis  word  and  by  the  history  of  facts,  we  should  be  much  inclined 
to  think,  that  Grod  would  preserve  all  holy  beings  in  a  state  of 
rectitude.  But  this  would  be  a  mistake.  Reasoning  in  the  same 
way,  we  should  think  it  exceedingly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
Crod,  in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  power  and  goodness,  would 
bring  all  mankind  to  enjoy  the  precious  blessings  of  salvation* 
But  we  know  the  fact,  that  the  means  of  salvation  are  given  only 
to  a  part  of  mankind,  and  that  a  great  multitude  of  those  who  en- 
joy these  means,  will  perish  in  their  sins.  It  becomes  us  there- 
fore to  avoid  coDJectures,  to  distrust  abstract  arguments,  to  re- 
member the  weakness  and  fallibility  of  human  reason,  and  to 
regulate  our  faith,  especially  on  the  subject  now  before  us,  by  the 
teachings  of  the  inspired  writers.  If  they  inform  us  that  Grod 
will  preserve  all  believers  from  final  apostasy,  we  then  have  a 
firm  basis  on  which  to  rest  our  behef  in  the  doctrine  under  con- 
sideration. 

Once  more.  Can  the  final  salvation  of  all  believers  be  certain- 
ly proved  from  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  promise  salvar 
tion  to  those  who  endure  to  the  end  —  in  other  words,  which 
promise  eternal  life  on  condition  of  persevering  obedience  ?  I 
answer ;  we  cannot  be  sure  of  their  eternal  life,  unless  we  can 
be  sure  that  they  will  fulfil  the  condition  on  which  it  is  promised. 
There  are  absolute  promises,  and  there  are  conditional  promises. 
An  absolute  promise  fix)m  God,  that  he  will  preserve  and  save  all 
who  are  renewed  by  his  Spirit,  is  itself  conclusive  evidence  that 
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they  will  be  saved.  But  if  a  condition  is  introduced,  we  cannot 
know  that  the  good  promised  will  be  bestowed,  unless  we  know 
that  the  condition  will  be  complied  with. 

I  ask  now,  what  may  reasonably  be  demanded  as  the  ground 
of  a  confident  belief  in  the  doctrine  before  us  ?  The  doctrine 
may  be  stated  m  two  ways.  First.  All  true  beUevers  will  per- 
severe in  holmess,  so  as  to  obtain  eternal  life.  The  doctrine 
stated  in  this  way,  points  out  the  duty  of  Christians,  and  may 
properly  be  called  the  doctrine  of  the  saints'  perseverance.  And 
the  evidence  requisite  to  prove  the  doctrine  in  this  form,  is  a  plain 
declaration  &om  Scripture  that  they  will  persevere.  Secondly ; 
the  doctrine  may  be  stated  thus  ;  that  Ood  will  preserve  all  true 
believers  from  fatal  apostasy,  and  finally  save  them  in  his  king- 
dom. Presented  in  this  form,  the  doctrine  may,  with  more  exact 
propriety,  be  called  the  doctrine  of  beUevers'  conservation  or  pr^ 
nervation.  And  here  the  proof  must  consist  in  a  declaration  of 
Ood,  that  he  will  thus  preserve  and  save  them.  But  in  making 
out  the  proof  of  the  doctrine,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  observe 
this  distmction.  For  the  texts  which  prove  that  God  will  preserve 
the  saints,  prove  also  that  they  will  persevere  in  holiness  ;  as  the 
very  thing  which  God  does  is  preserving  them  in  a  state  of  perse- 
vering holiness^  or  causing  them  to  persevere.  And  those  texts 
which  prove  that  they  will  persevere^  do  virtually  prove  that  God 
will  preserve  them ;  for  they  will  persevere  in  no  other  way  than 
as  they  are  divinely  preserved. 

Here  it  is  obvious,  that  the  texts  which  set  forth  the  promise  of 
God  that  he  will  preserve  believers,  are  not  conclusive  proo&  of 
the  doctrine,  except  on  the  principle  that  he  has  power  so  to 
direct  and  control  their  moral  faculties  and  moral  actions,  as  to 
secure  their  perseverance.  For  what  would  his  promise  to  pre- 
serve them  avail,  unless  he  is  able,  notwithstanding  all  the  disor- 
ders of  their  understandings  and  hearts,  to  carry  his  promise  into 
execution  ?  Believers  are  said  to  be  '^  kept  by  the  power  of 
Ood,"  sometimes  called  his  "  mighty  power,"  "  through  faith  imto 
salvation."  The  implication  plainly  is,  that  he  possesses  power 
fufficient  for  this  work  —  that  how  great  soever  the  number  and 
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strength  of  their  enemies,  and  how  fearful  soever  the  perils  of 
their  condition,  from  within  as  well  as  from  without,  he  is  able  to 
protect  and  deliver  them.  We  need  not  inquire  in  what  particular 
manner  he  exercises  his  power  in  this  work.  But  that  he  actiiaDj 
possesses  and  exercises  a  sovereign,  controlling  power  over  all  the 
springs  of  action  in  his  creatures,  and  over  all  the  mfluencet 
which  can  bear  upon  them,  and  that  he  exercises  this  power  witli 
perfect  ease,  and  without  superseding  or  interrupting  m  &e  least 
degree  their  free  moral  agency  and  accountabilitj,  is  made  ex- 
ceedingly clear  from  the  word  and  providence  of  God,  and  from 
their  own  consciousness.  Any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
sacred  Scriptures  must  see,  that  the  writers  everywhere  proceed 
on  the  assumption,  that  Qod  can  direct  and  overrule  the  hearts, 
the  wills,  and  actions  of  men,  and  all  their  affairs,  and  that  no 
idea  different  from  this  ever  entered  their  minds.  We  shall,  then, 
consider  this  principle  to  be  presupposed  in  all  the  arguments  we 
derive  from  the  declarations  and  promises  of  God,  that  he  wiD 
preserve  and  finally  save  believers  —  such  declarations  having  no 
title  to  our  confidence  on  any  other  ground  than  this,  that  God  » 
both  able  and  disposed  to  carry  his  declarations  into  effect 

The  important  truth,  that  God  will  exercise  a  gracious  caie 
over  his  children,  and  will  keep  them  from  fatal  dangers,  is  often 
set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  foundation  of  hope  and 
encouragement.  See  Ps.  37:  23,  24,  "  The  steps  of  a  good  man 
are  ordered  by  the  Lord.  Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly 
cast  down ;  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  hun  with  his  hand."  Isa.  54: 
10,  "  For  the  mountains  shall  depart  and  the  hills  be  removed, 
but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the  cove* 
nant  of  my  peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on 
thee."  Jerem.  32:  40,  "  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  them,  that  I  will  not  turn  away  from  them  to  do  them  good." 
It  may  be  said  that  God  promises  this  favor  to  his  people,  on  the 
condition,  sometimes  expressed  and  always  implied,  that  they  do 
not  depart  from  him.  This  I  admit.  But  in  the  closing  part  of 
the  very  sentence  last  referred  to,  he  promises  to  secure  the  fuijilr 
ment  of  this  condition.  ''  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts,  thai 
they  shall  not  depart  from  we." 
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Passages  pertinent  to  the  subject  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  New  Testament.  Be^  with  John  3:  36,  ^'  He  that  beliey- 
eth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life  "  — hath  it  now.  It  is  a  mode  of 
expression  often  used  in  Scripture,  to  denote  the  certainty  of  the 
event  foretold.  John  5:  24  is  still  stronger :  '^  He  that  heareth 
my  word  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life, 
and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death 
unto  life."  ^^  He  hath  everlasting  life ; "  the  present  tense  again. 
It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  he  u  already  saved —  the  thing  is  done. 
How  could  such  language  be  used,  if  there  were  any  uncertainty 
as  to  the  event  predicted  ? 

John  6:  39,  40,  and  54,  "  This  is  the  Father's  will,  who  hath 
sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  liath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothmg, 
but  should  raise  it  up  at  the  last  day.  And  tiiis  is  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me,  that  every  one  who  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on 
him,  should  have  everlasting  life  ;  and  I  wiU  raise  him  up  at  ttie 
last  day.  *  *  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  everlasting  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day." 
Agihin,  John  10:  27 — 29,  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know 
them,  and  they  follow  me ;  and  I  will  give  unto  them  eternal  life, 
and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shaU  any  one  pluck  them  out 
cf  my  hand.  My  Father  is  greater  than  all ;  and  no  one  la  able 
to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand."  What  greater  certainty 
could  there  be  of  the  present  security  and  the  final  salvation  of 
believers  ?  In  Bom.  8:  30,  38,  39,  the  Apostle  expresses  his 
joyful  and  elevated  feelings  in  view  of  the  certain  perseverance 
and  final  glory  of  the  followers  of  Christ :  ^^  Whom  he  did  predes- 
tinate, them  he  also  called.  And  whom  he  called,  them  he  also 
justified.  And  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified.  *  * 
For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
heij^t  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God,  whic^  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  It 
would  be  very  frigid  to  understand  the  Apostie  as  saymg,  that 
none  of  these  things  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Gk)d,  or  pre- 
Tent  our  obtaining  salvation,  (f  «^e  are  futhful,  and  take  care  of 
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ourselves.     For  such  is  the  corruption  of  our  hearts,  ihe  deceit- 
fulness  of  sm,  and  the  power  of  temptation,  that,  if  we  were  left 
to  ourselves,  we  should  certainly  fall  awaj  and  perish.     We  need, 
then,  a  higher  consolation  than  to  be  told,  that  we  shall  attain  to 
the  heavenly  rest,  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  own  sools  —  that 
noQiing  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Qod,  \f  we  do  not  sepi^ 
rate  ourselves.     For  if  God,  in  the  fulness  of  his  mercy,  has  not 
secured  a  sanctifying  influence  for  his  children  —  if  Christ  does 
not,  by  his  invincible  agency,  effectually  redeem  us  from  the  power 
of  sin  —  if  he  does  not  subdue  that  subtle  foe,  a  corrupt  heart 
within  us,  and  carry  on  his  own  work  of  grace  to  a  successfol 
issue  —  we  shall  make  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  and  peridi  with  the 
wicked  world.     But  the  Apostle's  language  is  not  that  of  conjec- 
ture, or  probability,  or  conditionality,  but  of  certainty  and  exulta- 
tion.    He   says,  and   says  very  strongly,  that   nothing  in   the 
universe  can  deprive  those  who  are  effectually  called,  of  the  eyer- 
lasting  benefits  of  God's  love.     This  joyful  confidence  is  exhibited 
very  clearly,  but  in  another  form,  Rom.  5:  9,  10,  ^  Grod  com- 
mended his  love  to  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us."     Then,  in  the  way  of  a  divine  inference,  he  adds : 
**  Much  ynore^  then,  being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shcUl  be 
saved  from  wrath  through  him,^^    The  Apostle  does  not  stop  even 
with  this,  but  goes  on  to  repeat  his  divine  logic :  "  For  if,  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son  ;  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  sJiall  be  saved  by  Ms  life^ 
The  argument  is  perfectly  clear  and  conclusive.     If  Christ  has 
accomplished  the  more  wonderful  and  difficult  work  for  ns,  how 
much  more  Cfertainly  may  we  expect  him  to  accomplish  what 
remains.      How  could  the  Apostle   write  such  a  passage,  and 
in  such  a  connection,  unless  he  believed  that  the  almighty  Re- 
deemer would  himself  preserve  every  one   of  his  people  from 
final  apostasy,  and  give  them  a  crown  of  glory  in  his  kingdom  ? 
It  seems  impossible  for  any  language  to  express  this  welcome 
truth  more   plainly  or  more   forcibly  than   that  which  I   have 
quoted.     In  this  passage,  and  in  John  10:  27 — 29,  above  cited, 
and  in  other  places,  the  certam  preservation  of  the  samts  is  repre- 
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tented  as  depending  on  tiie  mercy  and  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
The  conchioion  is,  that  if  Ood  has  power  and  mercj  adequate  to 
the  work,  he  wiU  preserve  believers,  and  give  them  a  place  at  hia 
right  hand.  In  1  Cor.  10:  18,  their  safety  is  made  to  depend  on 
(rod's  faithfnhiess :  "  Grod  is  fmt^ful^  who  will  not  mxtkr  you  to 
be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able  ;  but  will,  with  the  temptation, 
also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  if  The 
Apostle  Panl  nnhesitatingly  expresses  his  confidence^  in  the  truth 
of  our  doctrine,  in  Philip.  1:  6.  "  Being  confident  '*  — he  does 
not  say  ihe  ihing  would  take  {dace  probably ^  or  on  some  precarious 
condition  —  but  "  being  eonfident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  who 
hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you,  wUt  ptTform  U  tnUU  the  dojf  qf 
Christ.''^  The  original  word. here  rendered  perform^  signifies  to 
fimih —  to  carry  through  to  an  end.  The  Apostle  was  confident 
that  God,  who  had  begun  the  work  of  sanctification  in  the  Phi- 
lippian  Christians,  would  finuh  it  —  would  carry  it  onto  iU  com- 
pUtion. 

Peter  unites  with  Paul,  in  representing  the  preservation  and 
ultimate  salvation  of  believers  as  secured  by  divine  power.  He 
says,  they  "  are  kept  hy  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto 
Bolvationy  The  work  might  fail  of  being  accomplished,  if  it 
depended  on  the  power  of  created  beings.  But  as  its  accomplish- 
ment depends  on  the  divine  omnipotence,  it  cannot  fail. 

The  persevering  holiness  and  final  salvation  of  believers  is  ren- 
dered certain  by  the  intercession  of  Christ.  How  explicit  and 
earnest  was  his  prayer  for  his  people  :  "  Keep  through  thine  own 
name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me/'  "  Sanctify  them  through 
thy  truth."  And  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  places  the  salvation 
of  those  who  believe  in  close  connection  with  the  power  and  inter- 
cession of  our  ever-living  Saviour.  Heb.  7:  25,  "  Wherefore 
he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost,  who  come  unto  God 
by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  If, 
then,  any  true  saints  fall  away  and  perish,  it  must  be  because 
Christ  is  not  able  to  save  them,  and  because  his  intercession  does 
not  prevail. 

I  might  argue  also,  from  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  set 
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forth  in  2  Cor.  1:  21,  ''  Now  he  that  establisheth  us  with  yon^ 
and  hath  anointed  us,  is  Ood,  who  hath  also  sealed  us  and 
^ven  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit."  In  Ephes.  1:  13, 14,  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  believers  as  having  the  seal  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  earnest  of  their  future  inheritance.  The  sanctifjing  work 
of  the  Spurit  in  believers  is  the  sure  pledge  and  forerunner  of  their 
final  salvation. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  texts,  besides  those  above  cited, 
which  furnish  support  to  our  doctrine.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
produce  them.  For  no  language  of  inspired  or  uninspired  writ- 
ings could  declare  the  doctrine  more  unequivocally,  than  the  lan- 
guage already  cited.    If  this  does  not  teach  it,  nothing  can« 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  DOCTRINE.     ITS  USES. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  arguments  which  our  opponents  use 
to  invalidate  the  doctrine  of  the  saints'  perseverance. 

In  the  first  place,  they  speak  of  the  texts  which  promise  final 
salvation  condidonaUy ;  such  as  those  which  declare  that  they 
who  are  &ithful  unto  death  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  and 
that  they  who  endure  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.  Now  what  I 
have  to  say  on  this  point  is  this ;  that  the  passages  in  which  salva- 
tion is  promised  on  the  expressed  or  implied  condition  of  perseve- 
ring faith  and  obedience,  teach  a  truth  Vhich  is  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  and  which  ought  to  be  plainly  declared  and 
often  insisted  upon.  But  they  do  not  teach  the  whole  truth. 
This  portion  of  Scripture  is  necessary ;  but  other  portions  are 
also  necessary.  The  same  inspired  volume  which  declares  that 
believers  shall  be  saved  if  they  endure  to  the  end,  goes  further, 
and  declares  that  they  shall  endure.  Here  is  an  additional  truth, 
which  is  suited  to  honor  Grod  and  to  animate  and  comfort  hifl 
people.  The  condition  referred  to  has  relation  to  us  as  rational, 
moral  beings,  and  is  rendered  indispensable  by  the  character  of 
Ood  and  by  the  nature  of  salvation.  What  Scripture  does  is, 
not  to  set  this  condition  aside,  but  to  inform  us  that,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  it  will  be  fulfilled.  And  what  reason  has  any  one 
to  say,  that  a  condition  is  interfered  with  by  the  certainty  of  its 
fulfilment,  or  that  the  previous  certainty  of  its  fulfilment,  and  the 
knowledge  of  that  certsdnty,  is  inconsistent  with  the  existenoe 
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and  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  condition  ?  We  mftinfaimy  Jn 
common  with  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  under  consideration, 
that  persevering  Sedth  and  obedience  is  an  indispensable  conditkm 
of  the  final  salvation  of  the  regenerate.  In  regard  to  this  poinl, 
we  have  no  controversy  with  our  opponents.  The  qaestioii 
between  us  is,  whether,  according  to  Scripture,  God  wll  so  influ- 
ence believers  that  thej  will  in  fact  persevere,  and  thus  fulfil 
ilie  condition  on  which  eternal  life  is  proimsed  ?  The  arguments 
which  prove  that  thcj  will  persevere  have  been  briefly  stated. 
These  two  things  —  the  conditional  promise,  and  the  absolute 
promise  that  the  condition  shall  be  accomplished  —  exist  together, 
and  both  contribute  important  aid  to  believers,  and  the  very  aid 
which  they  need  in  the  great  work  to  which  they  are  called. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  omitted  in  the  word  of 
God,  without  essential  injury  to  their  spiritual  interest.  And 
those  Christians  who  seem  to  give  up  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  do  still,  in  some  way,  practically  avail  themselves  of  both. 

The  coexistence  o[  these  two  things,  and  the  importance  mod 
necessary  influence  of  the  conditionality  of  an  event  in  connecticn 
with  its  certainty,  are  happily  illustrated  by  what  occurred  during 
Paul's  voyage  to  Bome.  It  was  supematurally  revealed  to  Paol, 
and  by  him  made  known  for  tiie  encouragement  of  the  men  in  the 
ship,  that  notwithstanding  the  dangers  which  they  were  to  en- 
counter, their  lives  should  all  be  preserved.  But  by  and  hj 
when  dangers  alarmed  them,  they  proposed,  as  a  means  of  safety, 
to  leave  the  ship.  Then  came  in  the  necessary  condition  of  their 
safety :  ^^  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,"  said  Paul,  ^'  ye  cannot 
be  saved."  They  could  not  be  saved  without  complying  with  this 
condition ;  and  yet  their  safety  had  been  made  known  to  Paol, 
and  to  the  Centurion  and  the  mariners,  as  an  ultimate  certainty. 
And  it  is  plain,  that  Paul's  insisting  upon  the  condition  at  the 
exact  time  when  it  was  called  for,  proved  the  effectual  means  of 
eecuring  the  preservation  which  the  angel  had  revealed  as  a  cer- 
tainty. Dr.  Whately,  who  makes  a  good  use  of  this  case,  says,  I 
iiiink  incautiously,  ^'  that  the  Apostie  regarded  the  assurance 
given  him  of  the  safety  of  all  in  the  ship  as  grouyided  on  the  sa|H 
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pontion,  that  he  should  employ  the  proper  means  of  safety." 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  warrant  this.  The  Apos- 
tle regarded  the  event  as  certain,  merely  because  it  was  declared 
to  him  by  an  infallible  messenger.  This  divine  communication, 
and  this  alone,  was  the  ground  of  Paul's  persuasion  that  they 
should  all  be  preserved.  Whether  he  thought  of  any  means  to  be 
used,  or  not,  he  confidently  believed  the  £Eu;t  revealed  to  him. 
But  it  was  true,  that  proper  means  would  be  employed.  The 
accomplishment  of  the  promised  event  required  this  —  required 
the  very  means  which  were  made  use  of.  The  certainty  of  that 
event  was  one  .thing ;  the  means  used  for  its  accomplishment  was 
another  thing.  G^here  is  no  need  of  abstract  reasoning  to  reconr 
cile  them.  Common  sense,  whether  in  the  philosopher  or  the 
child,  sees  that  they  consist  together.  And  it  is,  moreover,  evident, 
that  a  sure  expectation  of  obtaining  the  good  which  we  desire,  wSH 
naturally  lead  us  to  us^  the  proper  means  of  obtaining  it.  And 
we  shall  be  likely  to  use  the  means  with  spirit,  in  proportion  to 
the  assurance  we  feel  of  ultimate  success.  This  principle,  rightly 
i^pprehended  and  applied,  is  su£Scient  to  obviate  the  most  plausible 
objection  ever  made  against  our  doctrine  —  the  objection  from  its 
alleged  bad  influence.  This  we  shall  particularly  consider  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  case  of  the  mariners  above  explained  admits  of  an  easy 
application  to  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  The  certainty  of 
the  final  salvation  of  believers  is  a  matter  of  fact  clearly  revealed 
in  the  word  of  God.  And  it  is  also  revealed,  that  in  order  to 
reach  that  salvation  they  must  persevere  in  obedience.  This  is 
laid  down  as  an  indispensable  condition.  Now  this  condition, 
considered  merely  by  itself,  would  imply  a  real  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  their  salvation.  Yea,  if  they  were  to  be  left  to  them- 
selves, there  would  be  something  more  than  this  uncertainty  ;  for 
they  would  actually  fall  short  of  heaven.  But  here  comes  in 
their  security.  God  has  promised  to  keep  them,  through  faith 
unto  salvation ;  and  his  promise  cannot  fail.  Through  the 
help  of  his  grace,  then,  believers  will  certainly  persevere  in 
holiness,  and    obtain    eternal    life.      Thus,   according    to    the 
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Scriptures,  the  final  salvation  of  believers  is  both  oondiAmal 
and  cei'tain.  These  two  things,  —  the  conditionality  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  salvation,  —  united  together,  are  adapted  to  pro- 
duce the  best  possible  effects.  If  the  absolute  certainty  of  their 
final  salvation  were  the  only  thing  revealed,  they  might  be  exposed 
to  a  sinful  confidence  and  a  fatal  indolence.  Or  if  they  were  diCH 
posed  to  be  active,  they  would  not  know  what  to  do.  But  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  salvation  is  also  clearly  revealed,  they 
know  exactly  what  to  do,  and  why  they  must  do  it.  The  infinite 
value  of  salvation,  and  their  desire  to  obtain  it,  stimulate  them  tQ 
persevering  diligence  and  fidelity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
condition  were  the  only  thing  made  known,  and  believers  were  left 
without  any  promised  aid  from  above  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of 
that  condition,  they  would  be  destitute  of  encouragement  and 
support  where  they  would  most  need  it,  and  would  be  exposed  to 
a  disheartening  and  paralyzing  uncertainty  as  to  the  final  issue  of 
their  labors  and  prayers.  For  although  they  might  now  be 
resolved  to  be  diligent  in  well  doing,  what  reason  could  they  have 
to  feel  assured  that  their  resolution  and  diligence  would  continue  ? 
What  confidence  could  they  have  in  their  own  hearts,  which  expe- 
rience had  plainly  shown  to  be  so  fickle,  weak,  and  deceitful? 
Presumption  and  carnal  security  are  indeed  fearful  evils,  and 
should  in  every  form  and  degree  be  most  watchfully  avoided. 
But  they  are  not  the  only  evils  which  beset  the  followers  of  Christ. 
Nor  are  they  the  evils  to  which  the  meek  and  humble  are  gene- 
rally most  liable.  Discouragement,  despondency,  and  spiritual 
torpor  naturally  result  from  thinking  too  much  on  the  danger 
of  ultimate  failure.  The  Apostle  presents  the  idea,  that  God 
would  confirm  his  people  to  the  end,  and  finish  the  work  which  he 
had  begun  in  them,  as  the  means  of  cheering  and  animating  their 
hearts,  and  promoting  their  progress  in  holiness.  With  him  it 
was  no  matter  of  cold  speculation  or  philosophy,  but  a  subject  of 
gratitude  and  joyful  exultation.  When  Christians  are  impressed, 
as  they  should  be,  with  the  sinfulness  and  treachery  of  their  own 
hearts  and  their  proneness  to  depart  from  God,  it  is  not  enough 
for  them  to  know  that  Gkxi  will  fulfil  his  promises  and  give  ihem 
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eternal  life,  if  they  are  not  wanting  on  their  part.  For  ihej  are 
ai¥are  that  thej  shall  be  .wanting,  unless  thej  are  aided  from 
above.  Both  Scripture  and  experience  have  taught  them,  that  it 
is  totally  unsafe  to  trust  in  themselves,  and  that  their  persevering 
in  the  waj  to  heaven  depends  ultimately  on  the  continuance  of 
that  divine  influence  to  which  they  have  no  just  claim.  So  far  as 
they  are  left  in  doubt  whether  that  influence  will  be  granted,  they 
will  have  painful  doubts  as  to  their  final  salvation.  How  ear- 
nestly, then,  must  they  desire  and  pray,  that  God  would  grant 
them  continually  the  needed  influence  of  his  Spirit,  and  thus 
keep  them  from  falling,  and  prepare  them  for  the  rewards  of 
grace ;  and  how  cheering  the  assurance  that  God  will  do  it. 

But  it  is  still  asserted  by  our  opponents,  that  our  doctrine  must 
naturally  influence  those  who  believe  it  to  negligence  and  supine- 
ness  in  the  business  of  religion,  and  that,  in  connection  with  the 
kindred  doctrine  of  election,  it  has  often,  in  fact,  proved  the  occa- 
sion of  uncommon  hardness  of  heart,  and  sometimes  of  the  most 
shameless  immorality  and  impiety. 

To  rid  your  minds  effectually  of  this  difficulty,  which  has  been 
80  often  urged  against  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  I  would 
solicit  your  attention  to  the  following  points. 

To  whom,  I  ask,  does  the  doctrine  really  belong  ?  It  belongs 
to  Christians,  and  to  no  others.  The  sincere  followers  of  Christ 
are  the  persons  who  shall  be  preserved  from  fatal  apostasy.  The 
impenitent,  the  hypocritical,  whatever  their  profession  or  appear- 
ance, will  go  away  from  Christ  and  perish  in  sin. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  objectors  ?  Do  they  mean  that 
it  has  a  bad  influence  upon  wicked  men^  to  believe  that  good  men 
will,  through  divme  grace,  persevere  in  holmess  ?  Without  doubt 
it  may  have  this  influence.  Those  who  are  governed  by  selfish- 
ness and  pride  may  feel  badly  towards  a  Christian,  because  he  is 
in  a  more  happy  condition  than  they  are.  They  may  envy  him, 
because  he  is  an  heir  of  that  salvation  which  they  reject,  and 
because  God  is  engaged  to  finish  the  good  work  which  he  has 
begun  in  their  hearts.  God's  faithful  care  over  his  people  is  an 
imspeakable  blessing,  and  may  excite  envioua  emotions  in  the 
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ungodly,  and  so  occasion  an  increaae  of  their  wickedness.  And 
a  similar  effect  maj  be  produced  upon  them  by  any  other  gptpA 
troth,  or  any  other  instance  of  God's  special  favor.  Their  hearts 
may  be  irritated  by  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  and  by  the  holy 
and  happy  life  of  a  believer.  Nothmg  is  too  sacred  to  be  per- 
verted by  the  enemies  of  God.  But  can  their  unreasonable  and 
wicked  feelings  and  conduct  be  alleged  as  an  objection  against 
^vine  perfection  and  divine  truth  ?  I  must,  however,  say,  that 
the  doctrine  before  us  is,  in  its  own  nature,  adapted  to  exert  a 
good  influence,  even  upon  the  impenitent,  and,  like  other  traths, 
may  be  used  as  a  motive  to  repentance  and  fSuth.  Hearken,  we 
may  say  to  them  —  hearken  to  the  gospel,  put  away  your  ana, 
and  come  into  the  happy  condition  of  believers ;  and  then  Qtod. 
will  not  only  pardon  you,  but  will  keep  you  from  fedling,  and  ena- 
ble you  to  continue  in  the  way  of  holiness,  till  you  reach  Aia 
heavenly  rest.  We  do  not  offer  you  a  precarious  good.  Believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  eternal  life  is  yours. 

Do  objectors  mean  to  say,  that  the  belief  of  our  doctrine  is 
Hkely  to  have  a  bad  influence  upon  false  professors  of  reli^on  ? 
This  I  also  admit.  If  men  think  themselves  Christians  when 
they  are  not  —  they  will  naturally  appropriate  to  themselves 
promises  and  a  prospect  of  divine  favor,  to  which  they  have  no 
title.  And  not  being  influenced  by  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  look- 
ing only  at  their  own  private  interest,  which  they  consider  as 
already  secured,  thoy  may  be  more  neglectful  of  duty,  and  more 
confirmed  in  a  life  of  impiety,  because  they  believe  and  misapply 
the  doctrine  before  us.  This  doctrine,  associated  with  their  cor- 
rupt dis))06itions,  silences  conscience,  banishes  salutary  fear,  and 
places  them  at  an  almost  hopeless  distance  from  salvation.  Bat 
all  this  is  their  fault,  not  the  fault  of  the  doctrine.  To  such  as 
they  are,  the  gospel,  as  preached  by  an  Apostle,  was  the  savor  of 
death  unto  death. 

Again.  Does  the  objectioif  come  fix)m  some  real  ChristimUj 
who  r^ect  the  doctrine  because  they  think  the  belief  of  it  would 
be  injurious  to  them  ?  My  reply  is,  that  they  cannot  know  what 
eflfoct  the  doctrine  would  really  produce  in  their  nunds,  while  they 
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reject  it.  Let  them  cordially  embrace  the  doctrine  as  revealed  in 
Scripture,  and  then  thej  will  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgmei^ 
of  its  appropriate  influence. 

I  ask  again,  is  it  the  meaning  of  objectors,  that  reed  ChristianB 
may  be  injured  by  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  under  review  ?  This, 
loo,  I  grant,  may  sometimes  be  the  case.  Christians  may  back- 
fllide,  and  for  a  time  lose  the  life  of  piety.  In  this  state  of  de- 
clension, they  may  pervert  all  the  truths  of  religion.  In  particular 
their  belief  of  the  certain  perseverance  of  the  saints,  mixing  with 
the  unhallowed  passions  which  now  predominate  in  their  hearta, 
may  beget  a  presumptuous  security,  and  instead  of  exciting  them 
to  repent  and  return  to  their  forsaken  Saviour,  may  render  them 
more  unmindful  of  their  duty,  and  more  disposed  to  continue  in 
4he  indulgence  of  their  evil  propensities.  This  is  a  woful  fact. 
And  it  clearly  shows  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  temporary 
apostasies  of  Christians,  were  it  not  for  the  unchangeable  love  and 
£dthfulness  of  God,  which  now,  in  their  wretched  backslidings, 
they  turn  to  the  injury  of  their  own  souls. 

After  these  admissions,  we  are  brou^t  to  the  real  question 
between  us  and  our  opponents ;  namely,  what  influence  the  doc- 
trine under  discussion  is  suited  to  have  upon  the  followers  of 
Christy  when  they  feel  and  act  as  they  ought.  The  position  which 
I  maintain  is,  that  the  doctrine,  rightly  apprehended  and  received, 
is  eminently  suited  to  animate  Christians  to  the  various  duties 
of  a  holy  life,  to  strengthen  them  in  their  weaknesses  and  dis- 
couragements, and  to  contribute  in  all  respects  to  their  spiritual 
prosperity. 

The  doctrine,  that  believers  are  kept  from  fatal  apostasy  by  the 
fower  of  Gody  implies  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  them- 
selves ;  a  proper  belief  of  which  works  habitual  humility  in  their 
hearts,  and  makes  them  feel  the  necessity  of  coming  often  to  the 
ihrone  of  grace,  that  they  may  be  guarded  from  seen  and  unseen 
dangers,  and  may  obtain  the  help  which  they  constantly  need. 
The  doctrine  in  its  Scripture  form,  coming  to  those  who  are  lowly 
in  heart,  and  who  are  sensible  of  their  fickleness  and  their  need 
of  strength  from  above,  conduces  directly  to  the  habit  of  fervent 
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prayer.  It  is  here,  as  in  other  cases,  that  trost  in  the  pronuBes 
of  God  leads  Christians  to  praj  for  the  blessings  promised.  Trost- 
ing  as  the  J  do  in  God's  promise  that  he  will  never  forsake  his 
children,  but  will  preserve  them  to  his  eternal  Jdngdom,  they 
earnestly  seek  of  him  the  promised  protection  and  security. 

Again.  The  doctrine,  duly  received,  promotes  redohUion  and 
activity  in  the  work  of  religion.  The  confidence  of  Paul  that  he 
and  all  who  were  with  him  in  the  ship  would  get  safe  to  land, 
stimulated  him  to  the  proper  efforts  to  secure  the  predicted  safety. 
It  has  been  said  of  Whitefield,  that  his  expectation  of  success  was 
among  the  chief  causes  of  his  zeal  and  power  in  preaching.  Dr. 
Whately,  who  is  no  Cahdnist,  says,  the  idea  "  that  confidence  of 
success  necessarily  diminishes  exertion,  is  notoriously  the  reverse 
of  the  trutli.  Every  General  seeks  to  inspire  his  soldiers  witk 
the  firmest  confidence  of  victory ;  wliich  experience  proves  to  be 
the  best  incentive  to  those  exertions  which  are  necessary  to  ea- 
sure  it.  Many  a  man,  from  having  been  persuaded,  that  he  is 
destined  to  attain  some  great  object,  instead  of  being  lulled  inte 
carelessness  by  this  belief,  has  been  excited  to  the  most  labori- 
ous and  unwearied  efforts,  such  as  perhaps  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  thought  of  making,  for  the  attainment  of  his  object** 
And  the  same  writer  refers  to  the  case  of  Paul  who,  trustang  in 
the  promised  grace  of  Christ,  pours  forth  his  exulting  confidence 
of  reacliing  the  blessedness  of  heaven ;  — "  Henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  wliich  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  will  give  me  at  that  day."  "With  such  an  as- 
surance, what  labors  did  the  Apostle  resolutely  perform,  and  what 
extremity  of  suffering  did  he  patiently  endure !  Let,  then,  no 
disheartening  doubts  and  fears  be  lodged  in  the  minds  of  the 
humble  and  self-distrusting  disciples  of  Christ.  Let  them  cheer- 
fully rely,  not  upon  their  own  power,  but  upon  the  power  of 
God,  "  which  worketh  in  them  mightily.'*  Let  them  rejoice  in 
his  promise  and  grace,  being  confident  that  he  who  hath  begun  % 
good  work  in  them  Avill  carry  it  on  to  its  completion. 
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Another  objection  against  the  doctrine  before  us  is,  that  it  is 
inconsisf£nt  unthfrec  agency. 

To  this  I  reply ;  that  the  continuance  of  their  sanctification  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  certainly  no  more  inconsistent  with  their  being 
free,  moral  agents,  than  the  commencement  of  that  work.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  evident  than  this ;  that  God,  who  is  the  Creator 
and  upholder  of  moral  beings,  must  be  able  to  begin  and  continue 
the  work  of  their  renewal  to  holiness  without  destroying  or  intei^ 
rupting  their  intellectual  or  moral  faculties.  However  powerful  and 
efficacious  his  influence  in  their  sanctification  may  be,  no  one  of 
ihem  will  ever  suffer  the  least  infringement  of  his  freedom.  It  is 
n(jl;  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  the  power  of  sin,  that  breaks  in  upon  our 
moral  freedom  and  reduces'  us  to  slavery. 

It  is  the  practice  of  all  enlightened  Christians  to  pray,  that  Gt)d 
would  keep  them  from  Ssdling  and  prepare  them  for  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  saints  above.  But  do  they  mean  to  pray  for  that 
which  God  cannot  do  without  destroying  their  moral  agency? 
What  would  you  think  of  Christians  who  should  offer  up  prayer 
in  this  sort ;  we  beseech  thecy  0  Q-od^  to  enable  U9  to  persevere  m 
holiness  to  the  end  of  life^tf  thm  canst  doitunthant  destroying  our 
moral  agency, 

f^ally.  You  may  as  well  say,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  free 
moral  agency  of  angels  and  saints  in  heaven  for  God  to  perpetuate 
(hehr  holiness,  as  to  say  the  same  of  saints  on  earth.  And  you 
may  as  well  cut  the  matter  short,  and  deny  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
and  th9  existence  of  God,  as  to  say  the  one  or  the  other. 

Objectors  cite  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  contain  exhorta- 
tions to  Christians  to  persevere,  and  solemn  warnings  against 
I^)06ta8y,  and  threats  of  perdition  to  those  who  forsake  the  ways 
of  holiness ;  and  all  these,  they  say,  plainly  imply  that  Christians 
may  fall  away,  and  that  they  are  in  danger  of  it. 

Reply.  I  acknowledge  that  Christians,  in  themselves  consid- 
ered, may  fall  away  and  perish,  and  that  they  are  in  great  danger 
of  it.  Our  doctrine  is,  not  that  Christians  are  in  no  danger  of 
&tal  apostasy,  but  that  Grod  uses  suitable  means  in  order  to  pre- 
serve ihem  from  danger^  and  accompanies  those  means  with  such 
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an  influence  as  will  render  them  effectual  to  secure  the  end  de- 
sired. As  Christians  are  rational,  moral  beings,  the  means  called 
for  are  rational  motives  —  motives  adapted  to  influence  their  rea- 
son, their  conscience,  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  all  their  moral 
affections.  Such  are  the  exhortati(»is  and  warnings  refinred  to* 
If  Christians  are  to  persevere,  thej  must  be  influeneed  to  per- 
severe  by  these  very  motives.  If  Qoi  intends  to  seeve  ttieir 
perseverance,  he  will  of  course  set  before  them  those  oooridera- 
tions  which  are  suited  to  bring  about  that  result.  The  warnings 
and  exhortations  of  Scripture  —  all  the  modes  of  address  adapted 
to  guard  them  against  sin  and  draw  them  to  untiring  obedience, 
are  as  really  necessary,  as  means  in  any  case  are  necessary  V>- 
the  accomplishment  of  a  desired  object.  Believers  are  sanctified 
through  the  truth ;  and  the  conmderations  alluded  to  are  a  portion 
of  divine  truth.  And  you  might  dispense  with  any  other  poHaon 
of  the  truth  as  safely  as  witii  this.  The  passages  a(  Scriptme 
which  are  made  the  ground  of  the  objection,  instead  of  proviq* 
that  the  perseverance  of  believers  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
rather  prove  that  Ghxl  is  determined  to  secure  it.  At  least,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  consistently  secure  it  in  aqr 
other  way ;  just  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  brii^ 
men  to  believe  on  him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard. 

It  seems  then  to  be  manifest,  that  if  Grod  really  purpoBes  tb^ 
final  perseverance  of  believers,  and  if  he  intends  to  secure  it  in  a 
manner  suited  to  their  intelligent  and  moral  nature,  there  is  a 
necessity  for  just  such  motives,  as  are  found  in  the  paasSgea  of 
Scripture  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Not  that  exhortations,  or 
warnings,  or  any  other  means  will,  of  themselves,  insure  the  pei^ 
severance  of  believers.  But  they  are  an  indispensable  mean^of 
their  perseverance.  And  if  the  divine  Spirit  causes  them,  09 
rational  beings,  to  persevere  in  holy  living,  he  must  do  it,  so-  fiv 
as  we  can  judge,  by  such  motives  as  the  word  of  God  urges  upon 
them — motives  addressed  to  their  reason,  conscience  and  moral 
affections. 

Ezek.  18:  24,  is  often  quoted  as  an  objection  to  our  doctrina. 
^  When  the  righteous  man  tumeth  away  firom  his  righteouoMSS 
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and  committeth  iniquity,  and  doeth  accordmg  to  all  the  abomina- 
tion which  a  wicked  man  doeth ;  shall  he  live  ?  All  his  righteous- 
ness which  he  hath  done  shall  not  be  mentioned ;  in  his  trespass 
and  in  his  sin,  in  them  shall  he  die  ?  "  Most  Calvinistic  writers 
dispose  of  this  text  hy  saying,  that  the  person  intended  by  the 
prophet  is  not  a  saint  in  reality,  but  only  in  profession  or  appear- 
ance, and  that  such  a  one  will  be  very  likely  to  turn  from  his 
seeming  goodness,  and  to  perish  in  his  guilt.  But  to  what  would 
this  amount  ?  If  he  turns  from  his  seeming  goodness,  he  will 
perish !  And  so  he  will  if  he  does  not  turn.  The  form  of  godli- 
ness without  the  power,  will  not  save  him.  The  prophet  knew 
that  a  man  who  had  the  appearance  of  righteousness  without  the 
reality,  would  perish,  whether  he  turned  from  it,  or  not.  Does 
not  the  whole  discourse,  taken  together,  plainly  show  that  the 
prophet  speaks  of  things  as  they  are  in  the  sight  of  (rod  ?  The 
righteousness  spoken  of  in  y.  24,  as  well  as  that  in  y.  22,  is  eyi- 
dently  real  and  ^saying  righteousness.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  argument  of  the  elector  must  be  obyiated  in  another  way, 
that  is,  by  considering  the  statement  of  the  prophet  as  merely 
hj/pothedcal,  designed  to  bring  into  yiew  the  impartial  justice  and 
goodness  of  Grod,  and  the  fixed  connection  between  righteousness 
and  happiness,  and  between  unrighteousness  and  misery.  The 
statement  shows,  that  if  one  of  these  exists,  the  other  will  exist 
as  a  consequence.  But  the  statement  does  not  imply  that  the 
tibing  supposed  would  oyer  really  take  place.  So  the  Apostle 
says ;  "  If  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel, 
let  him  be  accursed."  Dick,  in  his  Theology,  gives  the  following 
illustration  of  this  hypothetical  manner  of  speaking.  "  When 
a  ]^osopher  says,  if  a  comet  should  impinge  upon  the  earth,  the 
earth  would  be  burnt  up,  or  driven  from  its  orbit,  he  has  no  idea 
tiiat  his  supposition  will  be  realized.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  the  use  of  such  statements  ?  "  that  is,  such  as  those  made  by 
Eaekiel.  Dick  replies,  "  that  while  they  point  out  the  necessity 
of  continuance  in  holiness  to  the  attainment  of  final  salvation,  they 
are  a  means  of  excitmg  believers  to  watchfulness,  diligence  and 
]Hrayer,  and  thus  contribute  to  their  perseverance  in  grace ;-— for 
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God  deals  with  them  as  rational  creatures,  and  works  upon  them 
by  motives  addressed  to  their  hopes  and  their  fears." 

It  is  thought  by  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  saints'  per- 
severance, and  by  a  few  individuals  who  maintain  it,  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Heb.  6:  4  —  6  is  also  to  be  explained  of  real  believers. 
But  a  careful  attention  to  the  passage  and  to  other  parallel 
texts  must,  I  think,  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  manifest 
design  of  the  writer  is  to  describe  certain  persons  who  are  not 
merely  in  a  perishing  condition,  but  in  a  Jiopeless  condition  —  per- 
sons of  whom  it  is  not  only  true  that  they  cannot  be  saved  without 
repentance,  but  who  cannot  be  brought  to  repentance.  He  does 
not  say  of  unbelievers  in  general,  nor  even  of  all  those  who  are, 
like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  among  the  chief  of  sinners,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  renew  them  to  repentance.  He  says  it  only  of  a  particu- 
lar class  of  sinners,  namely,  of  those  "  who  have  been  once  en- 
lightened, and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  have  been 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  of  the  good 
word  of  God  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  and  have  fdOr 
en  away^  This  is  the  exact  rendering  of  the  original,  as  any 
one  who  understands  the  Greek  language  may  see.  The  writer 
does  not  interrupt  his  description  of  the  persons  intended  by  the 
word  i/",  as  our  translators  have  done  —  "  if  they  shall  fall  away." 
They  "  hxive  fallen  away^  This  is  one  of  the  facts  stated.  It 
is  then,  I  think,  plain,  that  the  writer  had  his  eye  upon  what 
really  occurred  ;  that  what  he  says  was  meant  to  be  a  description 
of  persons  actually  existing  ;  and  that  their  falling  away  was  men- 
tioned not  as  a  mere  supposition,  but  as  a  well  known  fact,  making 
a  part  of  the  character  of  those  whose  guilty  and  wretched  con- 
dition he  presented  to  view. 

Dr.  Dwight  and  others,  with  good  reason,  consider  v.  8  as  re- 
lating to  the  same  persons  just  before  described  in  v.  4  —  6. 
"  But  that  which  bearetli  thorns  and  briers  is  rejected  and  is  nigh 
unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to  be  burned."  Why  did  the  writer 
speak  thus  in  tliis  place,  unless  it  was  to  set  forth,  in  another  form, 
the  character  and  end  of  the  apostates  whom  he  had  in  view,  in 
contrast  with  the  case  of  true  believers,  designated  in  v.  7.  "  For 
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the  earth  which  drinketh  in  the  rain,  and  bringeth  forth  herbfiy 
etc.,  receiveth  blessing  from  God."  Such  is  the  happy  case  of 
those  who  are  faithful  followers  of  Christ ;  and  such  is  the  woful 
case  of  those  who  fall  away,  after  having  enjoyed  the  distinguished 
fevors  described  in  v.  4  —  6. 

The  account  given  of  the  high  privileges  and  the  peculiar  exer- 
cises of  the  persons  to  whom  the  sacred  writer  refers  has,  I  think^ 
been  well  explained  by  Dr.  Owen,  with  whom  almost  all  the  evan- 
gelical commentators  agree.  The  language  employed  to  set  forth 
the  character  of  these  persons  is  much  like  that  which  is  else- 
where employed  to  set  forth  the  character  of  real  Christians.  But 
it  is  here  to  be  taken  in  a  lower  sense.  Those  who  believe  to  the 
saving  of  the  soul,  have  been  enlightened  and  have  tasted  the 
good  word  of  God,  and  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ohost,  in  one  sense.  Others  may  be  ssud  to  be  enlightened,  and 
to  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  Grod,  etc.,  in  another  sense.  A 
just  interpretation  of  Scripture  requires  that  we  should  in  many 
instances  give  different  significations  to  the  same  words  and  ex- 
pressions. To  believe,  to  escape  the  pollutions  of  the  world 
through  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  to  know  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness, to  receive  the  word  with  joy — tiiese  and  other  similar 
phrases  well  express  what  is  characteristic  of  those  who  are  truly 
regenerated.  But  they  are  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  and  in 
free  religious  discourse  with  an  inferior  signification,  and  are  ap- 
plied to  those  who  are  destitute  of  holiness.  This  variety  of  sig- 
nifications is  demanded  by  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  differ- 
ent cases.  The  language  taken  by  itself,  separate  from  the 
connection,  and  from  other  circumstances,  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
known  the  meaning  which  the  writer  would  convey.  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  carry  out  this  general  principle  in  reference  to  the  passage 
under  consideration,  recommending  particularly  the  exegetical  and 
practical  remarks  of  Owen  in  his  Exposition. 

V.  9  still  further  sustains  the  construction  which  I  have  given 

to  V.  4  —  6.     The  writer  says  to  those  whom  he  addresses,  "  But 

beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  and  things  which 

*  accompany  salvation,  though  we  thus  speak."     Better  things  than 
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"what?  Why,  better  than  the  things  he  had  mentioned,  v.  4— 6 
and  8  —  even  things  which  accompany  salvation  —  things  appro- 
priate to  those  who  are  saved.  We  are  persuaded  that  you  are 
followers  of  Christ  and  heirs  of  eternal  life,  "  though  we  thus 
speak,"  —  though  we  declare  to  you  the  miserable  e<niditiozi  d 
those  who  abuse  such  distinguished  favors  —  who  have  been  ex- 
alted to  heaven,  but  for  their  aggravated  impiety  shall  be  tfarost 
down  to  hell.     In  the  closing  part  of  the  chapter,  the  sacred 

0 

writer  keeps  in  view  the  case  of  those  who  have  saving  fiidth  — 
who  have  laid  hold  of  the  hope  set  before  them,  in  evident  contn^ 
distinction  to  those  who  possess  the  highest  privileges,  the  warm- 
est aflFections  and  the  most  joyful  hopes,  without  those  "  better 
things  which  accompany  salvation/' 

In  connection  with  this  chapter,  take  Heb.  10:  26 — 29,  88,  89. 
"  For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins.  —  Of  haw 
much  sorer  punishment  shall  he  be  thought  worthy  who  hath  trod- 
den imder  foot  the  Son  of  God,  —  and  hath  done  despite  to  tbe 
Spirit  of  grace."  Evidently  the  same  general  object  is  placed 
before  us  here  as  in  ch.  vi,  that  is,  the  woful  condition  of  those 
who  commit  high-handed  offences  under  the  light  of  the  gospd 
and  the  clear  manifestations  of  redeeming  love.  At  the  close, 
after  saying,  "  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,  but  if  any  man  draw 
back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him,"  he  refers  agwn  very 
distinctly  to  the  two  classes  of  men,  and  to  their  conditions,  in 
contrast  with  each  other.  "  We  are  not  of  them  who  draw  baek 
to  perdition,  but  of  them  ^vho  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul.'* 
There  are  ihoife  who  draw  back  to  perdition.  But  we  do  not  go 
with  them.  There  are  those  who  believe  to  the  saving  of  the 
soul ;  and  we  belong  to  their  number. 

To  make  it  still  more  evident,  by  a  comparison  of  texts,  that 
the  writer  to  the  Hob.  ch.  vi,  meant  to  give  a  description  of  real 
apostates,  such  as  tlien  existed,  and  such  as  have  oft;en  existed 
since,  and  to  illustrate  still  further  the  methods  by  which  different 
writers  labor  to  excite  salutary  fear  and  watchfulness  in  believers, 
I  shall  cite  what  is  written  on  the  same  subject,  2  Pet.  2:  20-*22.' 
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There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  here  describes  persons 
who  were  actually  found  among  those  who  had  been  regarded 
as  converts  in  his  day.  "  For  if,  after  they  have  escaped  the 
pollutions  of  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  agjun  entangled  therein  an  J  over- 
come ;  the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them,  than  the  beginning. 
For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of 
righteousness,  than  after  they  have  known  it  to  turn  from  the  holy 
commandment  delivered  unto  them.  But  it  has  happened  unto 
them,"  (he  is  speaking  of  a  fact,)  ''  it  has  happened  unto  them 
according  to  the  true  proverb ;  the  dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit 
again,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire." 
The  persons  here  spoken  of  had  "  known  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness," and  had  ^'  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through  the 
knowledge  of  Christ."  Their  illumination,  their  attainments,  and 
their  apparent  goodness  had  been  remarkable,  though  perhaps  not 
equal  to  those  described  in  Heb.  6:  4 — 6.  But  after  having  been 
thus  enlightened  and  reformed  under  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  they  turned  back  to  the  pollutions  of  the  world^ 
and  so  were  fitly  represented  by  the  proverb  of  the  dog  and  the 
swine. 

But  a  farther  difficulty  occurs.  If  it  is  a  settled  point  that  true 
believers  never  draw  back  to  perdition,  then  why  should  we  speak 
to  them  of  the  misdemeanors  of  those  who  have  another  and  dif- 
ferent character  ?  What  has  the  apostasy  and  the  wretchedness 
of  fidse  professors  to  do  with  those  who  are  steadfast  and  unmov- 
able,  being  kept  by  the  power  of  Grod  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion? 

Beply.  As  it  is  Gkxl's  design  that  all  the  regenerate  shall  per- 
severe in  holiness,  he  appoints  those  dispensations  of  providence, 
and  gives  those  instructions  in  his  word,  and  those  influences  of 
his  Spirit,  which  are  suited  to  accomplish  his  gracious  design.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  strange,  if  after  he  has  purposed  their  per- 
severance, he  should  not  use  the  proper  means  to  secure  it.  In 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  presenting  before  believers  the  case  of 
i^OBtates,  I  appeal  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  in  regard  to  the  utility 
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of  it,  I  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  experience  of  Chris^oiff. 
Of  the  propriety  of  presenting  the  case  of  apostates  m  this  man- 
ner, the  example  of  the  mspired  writers  is  decisive  proof.  Several 
striking  instances  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  eh.  in 
the  writer  addresses  his  "holy  brethren,"  who  were  ^partakers 
of  the  heavenly  calUng,"  and  he  speaks  solemnly  to  them  of  those 
who  rebelled  in  the  wilderness,  and  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  promised  land.  And  he  makes  that  unhappy  case  tiie  matter 
of  earnest  exhortation  and  warning  to  Christians,  to  ^oard  against 
an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  and  to  take  heed  lest  they  should  fall 
short  of  the  heavenly  rest.  He  repeats  the  exhortation  and 
warning  ch.  4:  11.  As  so  many  of  the  Israelites  were  excluded 
from  the  promised  land  by  unbelief,  let  us,  he  says,  labor  to  enter 
into  the  higher  rest,  lest  any  man  fall  after  the  same  example  of 
unbelief.  See  warnings  of  the  same  kind  also  in  ch.  vi  and  x. 
The  Apostle  Paul  frequently  addresses  believers  in  a  similar 
way.  In  1  Cor.  10:  5 — 12,  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
\  this,  taken  from  the  same  example  of  the  Israelites.  "  Wiiii 
many  of  them  God  was  not  well  pleased ;  and  they  were  over- 
thrown in  the  wilderness."  And  the  Apostle  says,  these  things 
were  intended  as  examples  to  the  brethren  whom  he  addressed,  to 
warn  them  against  similar  transgressions  and  similar  punishments. 
They  were  recorded  as  admonitions  to  Christians.  And  the 
Apostle  makes  this  practical  conclusion  of  the  whole  for  the  bene- 
fit of  himself  and  his  brethren.  "  Wherefore  let  him  that  think- 
eth  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  We  must  then  admit 
the  propriety  and  the  wisdom  of  this  mode  of  exhorting  and  warn- 
ing Christians,  inasmuch  as  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  infallible 
word  of  God.  And  as  to  its  practical  utility,  my  appeal  is  to  the 
good  sense  and  experience  of  Christians.  The  representation 
which  the  Apostle  gives  of  himself,  shows  how  he  regarded 
this  matter.  He  labored,  and  strove,  and  fought ;  he  kept  under 
his  body  and  brought  it  into  subjection,  lest,  after  preaching  ifae 
gospel  to  others,  he  should  be  disapproved.  And  who  ttiat  knows 
his  own  heart  —  who  that  has  the  humility  of  a  Christian,  and 
trembles  at  the  word  of  God,  can  think  of  the  apostasy  of  any 
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leho  once  appeared  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  without  being 
awakened  to  a  salutary  alarm,  and  to  a  watchful  care  to  guard 
against  all  temptations  to  depart  from  the  way  of  holiness.  If 
any  one  who  calls  himself  a  Christian,  finds  himself  unmoved  by 
the  admonitions  of  Scripture  and  by  the  examples  of  apostasy 
wiih  which  he  is  made  acquainted  —  if  he  can  wrap  himself  up  in 
his  own  fancied  strength  and  security,  and  say,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  warnings  against  backsliding  and  apostasy  —  why  should  I  be 
told  of  danger,  and  exhorted  to  watch  and  fear  and  pray  lest  I 
should  fall  short  of  heaven,  when  I  have  an  assurance  of  being 
kept  to  eternal  life — if  any  one  takes  this  ground  and  indulges 
these  feelings,  he  gives  us  much  cause  to  think  that  he  has  no  part 
or  lot  in  the  religion  of  Christ.  Believers  will  be  afiected  by  the 
examples  and  warnings  referred  to,  in  proportion  as  they  know  fiie 
treachery  of  their  own  hearts  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  to 
eternal  life,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  advanced  in  piety,  and 
are  intent  upon  doing  the  will  of  God.  Watchfulness,  pious  fear 
and  trembling,  and  a  desire  to  profit  both  by  the  happy  end  of  the 
%ithful  and  the  unhappy  end  of  hypocrites  and  unbelievers  — 
these  are  among  the  obvious  characteristics  of  the  children  of 
God. 

Our  opponents  say  ihat  some  real  saints  have  apostatized  ;  and 
they  urge  the  passage  in  John  17:  12,  as  furnishing  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  this.  Jesus  says,  '^^  Those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  I 
have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition." 
This,  it  is  said,  implies,  that  one  of  those  whom  the  Father  gave 
to  Christ,  fell  away  and  perished. 

Reply.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Judas  was  ever  a  real 
believer.  We  are  told  that  Jesus  knew  his  character  from  the 
beginning  ;  that  he  made  choice  of  twelve  as  witnesses,  but  one  of 
tiiem  was  "  a  devil."  He  chose  Judas,  not  for  his  piety,  but  for 
other  reasons.  Important  ends  were  evidently  answered  by  the 
&ct,  that  a  subtle  enemy,  who  had  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  public  and  private  life  through  the  whole  of  his  ministry, 
was  at  last  constrained,  by  his  own  conscience,  to  give  an  open 
testimony  to  his  innocence.  These  ends  were  undoubtedly  d^ 
Bgned,  when  Judas  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  twelve. 
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The  passage  above  cited,  is  interpreted  by  the  best  philolofpsfai 
in  this  way :  ''  Those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  I  have  kept,  and 
none  of  them  is  lost ;  but  the  son  of  perdition  is  lostJ*^  Other 
similar  declarations  of  Christ  require  the  same  constniction.  He 
says,  '^  Many  widows  were  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elias ;  but  to 
none  of  them  was  Elias  sent,  save  unto  Sarepta,  a  ciiy  of  Sidon, 
to  a  woman  that  was  a  widow."  This  widow  was  not  one  of  the 
widows  m  Israel.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  prophet  was  not  sent 
to  any  of  the  widows  in  Israel,  but  was  sent  to  a  widow  in  ^don. 
Again  he  says,  "  There  were  many  lepers  in  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Eliseus  the  prophet;  but  none  of  them  were  cleansed,  save 
Naaman  the  Syrian."  Naaman  was  not  one  of  the  lepers  in  Is- 
rael. The  meaning  is,  that  none  of  the  lepers  in  Israel  were 
cleansed,  but  Naaman  the  Syrian  was  cleansed.  The  text  above 
cited  respecting  Judas,'is  clearly  to  be  construed  in  the  same 
manner.  It  appears  from  the  whole  history,  that  he  was  never  a 
sincere  fiiend  and  disciple  of  Christ.  But  Christ  chose  to  let  lus 
hypocrisy  remain  imknown,  till  he  revealed  it  by  his  own  conduct. 
The  text  then  has  no  relation  to  the  perseverance  of  saints,  inas- 
much as  Judas  never  was  a  ssdnt. 

Those  who  deny  our  doctrine  produce  other  examples  of  believ- 
ers who  apostatized,  as  David,  Solomon,  Peter,  Hymeneus,  Alex- 
ander, Philetus  and  Demas.  Now  in  regard  to  real  saints,  we 
allow  that  they  may  and  do  fall  mto  great  sins.  What  our  doc- 
trine implies  is,  that  however  great  their  sins,  they  will  repent ; 
that  however  grievous  their  falls,  they  will  be  raised  up  again ; 
and  that  they  will  be  preserved  from  final  apostasy.  As  to  those 
who  have  the  mere  form  of  godliness  —  their  open  and  final  apos- 
tasy is  nothing  strange,  but  is  rather  to  be  expected ;  and  it  is  no 
more  evidence  against  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  than  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  denoted  by  the  seed  which  fell  on  stony 
places,  and  whose  falling  away  resulted  fix)m  their  wanting  the 
principle  of  holiness.  Of  those  who  profess  to  be  followers  of 
Christ,  but  forsake  the  way  of  obedience  and  perish  in  their  sins, 
the  Apostle  John  gives  a  very  satisfactory  account.  1  John  2:  19. 
"  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us ;  for  if  they 
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had  been  of  us,  they  would  have  continued  with  us."  Their  for- 
saking the  right  way  made  it  manifest^  he  says,  that  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  number  of  the  faithful.  If  they  had  been  of  that 
number,  they  would  have  continued  with  them.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  1  Cor.  11:  19,  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  ends  which  in  the 
providence  of  God  were  answered  by  errors  and  disorders  in  the 
church,  that  they  who  were  Upproved  might  be  made  manifest,  in 
cQstinction  from  others.  TUb  is  tiie  case  in  all  ages.  Much  is 
done  by  the  influence  of  divine  truth  and  the  divine  adnunistration, 
to  make  a  visible  separation,  even  in  this  life,  between  the  real 
friends  of  Christ,  and  tboee  who  are  friends  only  in  profesam. 
The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  final  perseverance  in  fitttk  and 
obedience  invariably  accompanies  true  diacipliesltip. 


LECTURE    CVI. 


GREBE  WORD  awaatOUJt^j  RENDERED  RESURRECTION,  USED  IN 
DIFFERENT  SENSES.  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODT.  BBSUBr 
SECTION  A  FUTURE  EVENT. 

In  the  present  Lecture  I  shall  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  Besor- 
xection.*  Dr.  Dwight  thinks  that  the  word  dwiataait  is  generaDj 
used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  a  future  state  of  exUtenn^ 
without  any  particular  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  bodj. 
It  is  evidently  use^  in  this  more  general  and  extensive  sense  in 
Matt.  22:  23 — 33.  The  Sadducees  denied  the  resurrection^  or 
as  it  is  stated  in  Acts  23:  8  ;  they  said  ^'  there  is  no  reswrreetiimy 
neither  angel  nor  spirit.^'  They  rejected  the  idea  of  any  state  d 
existence  beyond  the  present.  It  was  in  opposition  to  that  infidel 
opnion  of  the  Sadducees,  that  Jesus  cited  the  declaration  of  God 
to  Moses ;  ^'  I  am  the  Qoi  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
uid  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  "  showing  from  this,  that  those  patriarchs 
were  in  a  living,  conscious  state,  as  '^  God  is  not  the  Gt>d  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living."  The  truth  implied  was,  that  none  but 
holy,  happy  beings  could  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  God,  and 
consequently  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  course  oAer 

*  It  would  be  suitable  to  follow  the  subject  of  the  saints'  pereeyerance  wiA 
Lectures  on  the  dnty  of  growing  in  grace,  on  death,  and  on  the  intelligent,  active 
existence  of  the  soul  in  the  intermediate  state.  Bat  I  have  concluded  to  omit 
tiiese  topics  in  this  publication,  although  I  was  accustomed  to  give  them  particUf 
Uur  attention  in  the  Lecture  Boom, — and  to  proceed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Renr' 
svcCkhi. 
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departed  saints,  existed  as  God's  people  in  a  state  of  intelligent 
actiyitj  and  blessedness.  The  passage  cited  by  Christ  was  per- 
fectly suited  to  his  object,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  Sadducees, 
clearly  proved  the  spiritoal  and  happy  existence  of  good  men 
after  death.  In  this  place,  the  word  drdataatg  had  a  general 
sense,  a  sense  corresponding  with  the  object  which  Jesus  had  in 
Tiew,  that  is,  to  expose  the  error  of  the  Sadducees,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retribution. 

Here  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  how  we  can  account  for  it  that 
the  word  dwdaraatg  is  used  in  different  senses  in  different  parts 
of  the  New  Testament ;  in  some  places  denoting  the  re8urrecii0n 
of  the  booh/ J  in  other  places  taking  the  general  sense  of  a  con- 
Bcious  and  happy  existence  of  men  after  death.  The  solution 
which  I  offer,  is  grounded  on  a  general  principle  of  language, 
according  to  which  a  word  varies  in  its  signification  as  circum- 
stances require,  —  sometimes  conveying  a  sense  more  extensive, 
sometimes  less  extensive,  —  sometimes  presenting  a  subject  in  one 
of  its  aspects,  sometimes  in  another.  Now  it  is  to  be  understood 
as  a  settled  point  in  the  divine  plan,  that  man  exists  now,  and  is 
to  exist  ultimately  and  forever,  as  a  complex  beings  consisting  of 
soul  and  body ;  that  although  the  spiritual  part  may  exist,  and, 
for  a  time  immediately  subsequent  to  death,  does  exist  without 
any  connection  with  the  body,  the  separation  comes  by  way  of 
exception  to  the  general  law  of  our  nature,  and  is  a  grievous  dis- 
iader  consequent  upon  dn ;  that  the  separation  is,  however,  only 
for  a  short  period  —  a  period  hardly  worthy  to  be  named  com- 
pared with  the  immortality  which  follows ;  that  after  this  short 
interval,  the  evil  occasioned  by  sin  will  be  removed,  death  will 
yield  up  his  prey,  and  man  will  exist  in  that  complex  state,  in 
which  he  existed  during  his  probation,  and  which  the  wisdom  of 
his  Creator  appointed  for  him  in  the  world  of  endless  retribution. 
But  the  constituent  parts  of  man's  complex  nature  will  harmonize ; 
and  as  the  souls  of  the  saints  will  hereafter  reach  a  perfection  far 
above  what  is  atttuned  in  the  present  life,  their  bodies  will  in  like 
manner  be  refined  and  exalted,  and  be  fitted  for  celestial  employ- 
ments and  pleasures.    Hence  it  was  nothing  strange  that  the 
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word  oMustaai^f  referring  to  man  in  Uie  worid  to  0(mie,  AooU, 
sometimes  respect  his  existence  as  a  spiritual  being,  snstftDnng 
a  near  and  happy  relation  to  Grod ;  and  should  at  other  timas 
respect  him  m  his  corporeal  part,  which  is  to  be  raised  fincmn  ilio 
dead.  When  it  is  used  in  Ijiis  last  sense^  as  it  generally  is,  it  hm 
the  same  signification  as  iyegaig. 

The  idea  of  our  future  existence,  as  intelligent  and  moral 
beings,  has  been  common  among  mankind,  even  in  heathen  lands, 
and  seems  to  result  from  the  exercise  of  their  rational  and  moral 
fiMulties.  But  the  resurrection  of  the  body  appean  to  be  a  mattar 
of  pure  revelation. 

There  is  satisfactory  reason  to  believe  that  the  peoj^e  of  6od» 
under  the  former  dispensation,  certainly  tibe  more  enligjbtened  of 
them,  had  a  clear  conception  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  It 
appears  that  Abraham  was  not  a  stranger  to  this  conception ;  fir 
we  are  informed,  that  m  the  severe  trial  he  was  called  to  meet  ia 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  on  whose  life  so  much  depended,  he  found 
refuge  and  support  in  the  belief  that  God  was  able  to  raise  \m 
son  from  the  dead.  He  must  have  been  more  or  less  fieuauliir 
with  the  conception  of  such  an  effect  of  the  power  of  God,  unleai 
it  was  then  for  the  first  time  suggested  to  his  mind  by  a  superna- 
tural influence. 

Instances  of  actual  resurrection  are  mentioned,  as  remarkaUe 
achievements  of  faith,  among  the  former  saints.  ^^  Women,  re- 
ceived their  dead  raised  to  life  agam."  Heb.  11:  85.  And  m 
the  same  verse  it  is  said  that  *•'  others  were  tortured,  not  accept- 
ing deliverance,"  and  that  they  endured  suffering  for  tiiis  p«ir- 
pose,  "  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resarrection^^^  —  a  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life  in  heaven.  And  who  can  doubt  that  Isaiah 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  when  he  said,  "  He 
will  swallow  up  death  in  victory  ;  "  and  again,  "  Thy  dead  mm 
shall  Uve,  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise.  Awake 
and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust ;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew 
of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  her  dead.^^  Who  eaa 
doubt  that  Daniel  believed  the  doctrine,  when  he  sidd,  '^  Maay 
of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake ;  bq06 
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Id  eyerlasting  life,  uid  some  to  ahame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt ?  " 

The  New  Testament  reveals  the  doctrine  with  vastly  greater 
clearness,  and  so  may  be  said,  comparatively,  to  have  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light.  But  my  argument  will  rest  on  a  few 
leading  texts. 

John  5:  25,  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  c<Mn- 
ing  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
Grod,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live ; "  signifying  that  he  would, 
during  his  present  ministry,  exercise  his  power  in  nusmg  the 
dead  ;  which  in  several  instances  he  did.  But  in  v.  28,  29,  he 
proceeded  to  a  larger  view  of  the  subject,  and  foretold  the  fiu^t 
of  a  general  resurrection.  '^  Marvel  not  at  this ;  "  that  is,  at 
what  he  had  just  said,  v.  25  ;  —  ^^  for  the  hour  is  c<mung,  in  the 
which  aR  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall 
eome  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the  resurrection  of  life ; 
and  they  that  have  done  evil,  to  the  resurrection  of  damnaticm." 
In  1  Thess.  3: 12 — 17,  the  Apostle  comforts  believers  by  predicting 
file  happy  resurrection  of  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus ;  ^^  If  we 
believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  agun,  even  so  them  who  sleep  in 
Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him."  He  afterwards  says,  "  the  dead 
in  Christ  shaU  rise."  In  Phil.  3:  21,  the  Apostle  says ;"  We 
look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  change  our 
vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  to  his  glorious  body." 
1  Cor.  6:  14,  ^'  God  hath  both  raised  up  the  Lord,  and  will  idso 
laise  up  us  by  his  own  power."  The  same  is  taught  2  Cor.  4: 
14.  But  the  subject  is  treated  most  particularly  and  fully  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  An  error  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  which  the  Apostie  undertook  to  refute,  v.  12,  ^^  Now  if 
Christ  be  preached  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  how  say  some 
among  you,  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  "  He  then 
enters  on  a  labored  argument,  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the 
aaints  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  all  along  implying,  that 
the  relation  of  believers  to  Christ  is  so  close  and  inseparable, 
that  if  Christ  was  raised,  they  will  certainly  be  raised  in  like 
manner. 

VOL.  m.  22 
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After  this  general  view  of  the  doctrine  under  consideralaoii,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  set  forth  more  particularlj  what  revelation 
teaches,  presenting  the  subject  exactly  in  the  light  in  which  it  is 
presented  in  the  word  of  God,  neither  adding  anything  to  it,  nor 
taking  anything  from  it. 

1.  The  texts  above  quoted  clearly  teach,  that  there  will  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  body.  In  some  of  the  texts  the  body  is 
expressly  mentioned.  "  \Vith  my  decui  body  shall  they  live." 
^^Who  shall  change  our  vile  body.^^  In  all  the  texts  this  is 
implied.  The  dead  shall  live.  AH  that  are  in  the  graven  shall 
come  forth.  Those  who  %leep  in  Jesus  shall  awake.  What  Paul 
taught  led  some  to  inquire,  ''  how  are  the  dead  raised,  and  with 
what  bodies  do  they  come  ?  "  Why  should  they  have  made  tins 
inquiry,  had  he  not  taught  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  body?  And  what  is  the  answer  he  gives  to  their  inqmiyt 
Not  that  he  had  taught  no  such  thing  as  the  resurrection  of 
bodies  turned  to  dust ;  but  that  tho  bodies  raised  would  be  greatly 
altered  from  what  they  were  in  their  former  state;  —  not  that 
dead  bodies  would  not  be  raised,  but  that  they  would  be  raised  in 
a  superior  condition.  What  does  the  history  of  the  actual  resur- 
rections, which  took  place  under  both  dispensations,  teach  ?  It 
teaches  that  in  every  instance,  the  resurrection  mentioned  was  tlie 
restoring  of  a  dead  body  to  life.  I  speak  now  of  the  simple  feet, 
not  of  the  mode  or  circumstances  of  it.  And  I  cannot  conceive 
how  any  Christian,  who  honestly  inquires  after  that  which  tiie 
inspired  writers  taught,  can  doubt  that,  in  a  true  and  proper 
sense,  the  bodies  of  men  at  the  resurrection  will  be  restored  to 
life. 

In  what  way  did  the  people  of  God  obtain  an  idea  of  resurrec- 
tion ?  How  did  they  loam  what  it  was,  except  from  the  significa- 
tion of  the  words  employed  to  express  it,  and  from  the  instances 
of  actual  resurrection  with  which  they  were  acqusdnted  ?  And 
what  was  in  reality  the  idea  which  they  entertained  of  it  ?  What 
did  Abraham  understand  by  Grod's  being  able  to  raise  Iscuxe  from 
the  dead  ?  We  are  told  that  "  women  received  their  dead^  raised 
to  life  again."     What  was  the  event  referred  to  ?    And  what  was 
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their  conception  of  it  ?  What  was  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  ? 
And  how  did  his  sisters  and  friends  understand  it  ?  The  history 
of  the  case  is  given  by  the  EvangeUst.  Lazarus  was  sick  and 
died,  and  lay  some  days  in  the  grave.  Jesus  went  to  the  grave, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude,  s^d,  ^^  Lazarus,  come  forth." 
The  dead  man  heard  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  came  forth. 
Who  or  what  came  forth  ?  It  was  Lazarus  in  his  hodily  state  ;  in 
other  words,  it  was  the  body  of  Lazarus.  That  which  had  been 
dead  was  raised  to  life  agsun.  The  facts  were  plain,  and  all 
understood  them  alike.  Come  now  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
He  had  repeatedly  predicted  his  own  resurrection.  And  his  pre- 
diction was  exactiy  accomplished.  After  his  cruci&don,  his  body 
was  laid  in  a  tomb.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  pious 
women  went  to  the  tomb  to  anoint  his  body,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jews ;  but  his  body  was  not  there.  He  had  risen  from  the 
dead.  His  disciples  frequentiy  saw  him  after  his  resurrection. 
They  saw  the  print  of  the  nails  in  his  hands,  and  of  the  sword  in 
hiB  side.  The  evidence  was  such,  that  even  Thomas,  with  all  his 
incredulity,  was  convinced  of  the  identity  of  the  body.  The 
resurrection  body  of  Jesus  was  doubtiess  in  a  different  state  from 
what  it  was  before  his  death.  But  it  was  a  bodi/y  and  it  was  his 
body,  unless  his  disciples  were  all  deceived  by  what  they  saw  and 
heard  and  felt.  If  he  had  such  a  resurrection  as  Swedenborg 
supposes,  he  must  have  had  two  resurrections;  one, soon  after  his 
df ath,  the  other  the  third  day  after ;  one  leaving  his  body  still 
dead  in  the  tomb  where  it  was  laid,  the  otiier  being  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead  body  itself.  It  is  too  evident  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  as  described  by  the  Evangelists,  was  very 
different  from  what  the  followers  of  the  Swedish  prophet  under- 
stand by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  All  that  is  said  in  the 
Scriptures  of  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  shows  plainly,  that  it  was  the  resurrection  of  that  real, 
visible  thing,  his  body,  A  large  number  saw  him  after  his  resur- 
rection, and  conversed  with  him,  and  some  of  them  '^  handled  him 
with  their  hands."  And  unless  his  resurrection  was  such  as 
answered  to  the  common  idea  of  that  event,  how  could  it  have 
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been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  Messiahship  ?  Suppdse  he  had 
been  raised  according  to  the  doctrine  above  alluded  to ;  that  is, 
suppose  at  his  death,  his  spirit  had  been  separated  from  his  body, 
accompanied  with  a  subtle,  ethereal  organization  invisible  to  mor- 
tals, except  when  made  visible  bj  a  miracle  ;  and  suppose  Us 
real  body  had  remained  in  the  tomb,  and  had  been  anointed  with 
the  ^^  spices  and  ointments "  prepared,  and  had  thus  been  pre- 
served in  a  sound  state,  open  to  the  inspection  of  friends  and  foes. 
On  this  supposition,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  to  verify  his 
prediction  concerning  his  resurrection  ?  Who  among  the  Jews, 
who  even  among  his  disciples,  would  ever  have  believed  that  he 
was  risen  from  the  dead  ?  His  enemies  would  have  boasted  of  the 
evidence  they  had  that  his  prediction  was  false,  and  that  he  was  a 
deceiver.  He  had  said  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead  tiie 
tiiird  day.  But  he  had  not  risen ;  for  there  was  his  dead  boc^ 
still,  carefully  preserved  in  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph^  where  Wf 
one  might  see  it.  In  this  way  the  evidence  would  have  beoD 
incontrovertible,  that  he  had  not  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  his 
disciples  would  have  been  confounded,  and  would  have  been 
obliged  to  confess  that  their  Lord  and  Master  was  an  impostor  ;— 
and  thus  the  fabric  of  Christianity  would  have  crumbled  into  du8t» 
If  any  one  of  the  apostles  had  stood  forth  as  a  witness  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  he  would  have  belied  his  own  conscience,  and  the 
voice  of  the  whole  community  would  have  pronounced  him  a  &Ise 
witness.  Whatever  else  is  doubtfCil,  this  is  certain,  that  such  a 
resurrection  as  that  above  mentioned,  was  not  the  resurrectioQ 
which  Jesus  predicted,  and  which  actually  took  place  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prediction  ;  —  it  was  not  what  Jesus,  or  his  disciples^ 
or  the  Jewish  nation,  understood  by  the  word  resurrection.  Un- 
less the  resurrection  of  Christ  had  been  widely  diflferent  irom  the 
one  referred  to  —  unless  there  had  been  a  resurrection  of  that 
very  body  of  Jesus  which  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre  —  the  angel 
would  not  have  said  to  the  women  who  went  so  early  to  anoint  the 
body,  "  He  is  not  here,  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said.  Come,  see  the 
place  where  the  Lord  lay."  Unless  there  had  been  such  a  resur- 
rection of  the  body  of  Jesus,  there  would  have  been  no  firm  baoB 
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on  which  to  rest  the  truth  of  his  claims  as  the  Messiah,  and  the 
authority  of  the  religion  which  he  taught. 

As  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  set  forth  not  only  as  the  proof, 
but  as  the  pattern^  of  the  resurrection  of  his  followers ;  we  must 
regard  all  that  belonged  to  his  resurrection,  as  belon^ng  also  to 
theirs.  We  should  naturally  conclude  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
saints  will  be  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies  from  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  from  the  various  instances  of  actual  resurrection 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  both  dispensations,  and 
from  which  the  most  definite  idea  of  resurrection  was  derived. 
The  texts  which  have  been  cited,  and  others  which  might  be 
dted,  teach  our  doctrine  with  great  clearness.  What  other  con- 
struction can  be  put  upon  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
upon  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  they  relate  ?  Specula- 
tive men  may  strike  out  a  theory  of  resurrection  from  thq^  own 
reason  or  fancy,  or  from  the  opinions  or  conjectures  of  others. 
But  if  we  seek  to  know  what  the  Scriptures  teach,  and  what  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  inspired  writers,  how  can  we  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion which  has  here  been  adopted  ?  But  the  evidence  of  our 
doctrine  which  appears  most  clear  and  conclusive  is  found  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  perfect  dem- 
onstration, that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  the  resurrection  of 
his  body.  And  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  the  resurrection  of  his 
followers  will  be  like  his ;  that  they  will  be  raised  fit)m  the  dead 
08  he  was,  and  will  have  a  body  like  to  the  body  which  he  had 
after  his  resurrection,  —  a  body  like  to  his  glorious  body. 

2.  There  is  another  point  to  be  particularly  noticed,  namely, 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  as 
a  future  event.  It  is  foretold  bf  all  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  and  of 
all  who  are  in  the  graves,  that  they  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead. 
This  view  of  the  resurrection,  which  is  so  different  from  the 
teaching  of  Swedenborg,  is  revealed  with  perfect  clearness  both 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  How  can  any  one  doubt 
that  the  prophets  and  apostles  and  Christ  himself  had  this  con- 
ception of  it  ?  If  it  is  a  truth  that  the  resurrection  of  every 
man  takes  place  at  or  very  near  the  time  of  his  death ;  it  is  evi- 
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(lently  a  truth  which  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  ij 
writers.  For  they  were  honest  men,  and  in  their  writings  ex- 
pressed, as  clearly  as  language  could  do,  the  conceptions  of  their 
own  minds.  And  if  they  had  regarded  the  resurrection,  as  the 
writer  above  mentioned  did,  they  cert^nly  would  have  told  us  00. 
But  they  have  told  us  the  contrary.  The  nudn  question  then  for 
us  to  answer  is,  whether  our  fjuth  is  to  rest  on  the  holy  Scriptures, 
or  on  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.  For  see  how  the  subject  of 
resurrection  is  treated  in  the  passage  before  cited,  John  6:  28, 29. 
^'  The  hour  is  coming^  in  the  wUch  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shaD 
hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good, 
to  the  resurrection  of  life  ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  to  Hie 
resurrection  of  damnation."  If  it  had  been  the  fact,  when  Jesus 
spoke  these  words,  that  those  who  were  constantly  dying  w«e 
imm^iately  raised  from  the  dead,  and  that  all  who  had  previous^ 
died  and  had  been  laid  in  the  graves,  had  experienced  the  resur- 
rection ;  what  sense  did  he  convey  to  his  hearers  when  he  spoke 
of  the  resurrection  of  all  who  had  died  and  of  those  who  should 
die,  as  what  was  to  take  place  at  a  future  time  ?  The  hour  is 
coming  in  which  all  who  are  in  the  graves  shall  rise  !  —  while  all 
who  were  then  in  the  graves,  had  already  risen,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  to  experience  any  other  resurrection !  The  disciples  of 
Swedenborg  hold  to  a  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  ;  but  they  hold 
also  to  a  literal  sense,  as  the  basis  of  the  spiritual.  They  doubt- 
less believe  that  Christ  really  and  literally  died,  and  was  literaDy 
laid  in  a  sepulchre ;  and  that  men  literally  die.  What  then  is  the 
literal  sense  of  the  passage  above  cited  ?  What  is  it  for  those 
who  are  in  the  graves  to  come  forth,  some  to  the  resurrection  of 
life,  and  others  to  the  resurrection  of  condemnation,  in  the  Uteral 
sense  ?  And  what  is  it  for  them  to  come  forth  in  the  spiritual 
sense  ? 

1  Thess.  4:  16, 17.  To  comfort  believers  respecting  "  those 
who  are  asleep,"  meaning  Christians  who  had  died,  the  Apostie 
informs  them,  that  ^'  as  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so,*  tliat 
18,  after  the  manner  of  Christ's  resurrection,  God  will  raise  up  Ua 
people  &om  a  state  of  death,  and  bring  them  with  Jesus.    In 
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connection  with  ibis,  the  Apostle  speaks  of  those  who  will  be  sJire 
at  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  says,  that  they  will  not  be  receiyed 
to  glory  before  those  who  are  asleep.  ^'For  the  Lord  shall 
descend  from  heaven,  —  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  firsty* 
that  is,  previously  to  the  ascension ;  and  then  those  who  are  raised 
from  the  dead,  together  with  those  who  are  changed,  ^^  shall  be 
caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  m  the  air,  and  so  shall 
be  ever  with  the  Lord."  The  events  here  mentioned  were  all 
futvre^  equally  fuJtwe.  You  may  as  well  say,  the  chuige  of  the 
living  saints  had  iJready  taken  place,  or  was  then  constantly 
taking  place,  as  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  had  been  taking 
place  in  all  past  time.  And  if  you  deny  that  these  things  were 
spoken  of  as  future,  you  may  as  well  deny  tiiat  anything  was  ever 
spoken  of  as  friture,  and  that  no  possible  forms  of  speech  can 
make  known  any  events  which  are  to  take  place  in  time  to  come, 
and  that  all  thp  predictions,  that  is,  the  seeming  predictions  of 
Hie  sacred  writers,  made  known  nothing  but  what  had  abready 
occurred,  or  was  constantly  occurring.  And  if  you  do  this,  you 
may  as  well  carry  ibe  thing  through,  and  affirm  that  language  is 
witliout  meaning  or  use. 

Phil.  3:  20,  21,  is  a  passage  of  the  same  import.  ^^  But  our 
conversation  is  in  heaven  ;  from  whence  we  look  for  the  Saviour, — 
who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  to 
Us  glorious  body."  2  Cor.  4:  14,  *'  Knowing  that  he  who  raised 
up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  reuse  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and  present  us 
with  you."  From  these  two  passages  it  appears,  that  the  Apoetie 
first  recurred  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  third  day,  and  then 
looked  forward  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  at  the  coming  of 
Christ,  when  their  bodies  would  be  fashioned  like  to  his  glorious 
body,  that  is,  the  body  which  be  had  after  his  resurrection,  and 
with  which  his  disciples  saw  him  ascend  to  heaven. 

The  futurity  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  taught  very 
deariy  in  1  Cor.  xv.  The  Apostie,  speaking  of  the  resurrection, 
says ;  "  Every  man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ  the  first  finiits ; 
afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming."  The  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  the  tiiird  day  after  his  death,  was  past.    The  resur- 
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rection  of  his  people  after  the  pattern  of  his,  was  future.  It  mg 
to  take  place  when  he  would  bring  his  mediatorial  kingdom  to  its 
consummation  and  close,  and  would  put  all  his  enemies  under  his 
feet,  and  when  the  living  saints  would  be  changed  instead  of 
dying.  These  texts  correspond  with  the  other  texts  quoted,  and 
show  with  all  conceivable  plainness,  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  will  come  to  pass  at  a  future  time. 

I  insist  upon  this  point  as  of  essential  importance,  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  on  which  I  have  animadverted.  If  that  doctrine 
be  true,  tlien  all  those  who  had  died  before  Paul  wrote,  had 
already  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  the  Apostle  committed  a  great 
mistake  in  charging  Hjmeneus  and  Philetus  with  error,  in  saying 
that  the  resurrection  was  already  past :  for  according  to  the  doo- 
trine  alluded  to,  the  resurrection  of  the  unnumbered  millions  who 
had  died  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  wa8  past ;  and  so  ht 
Hymeneus  and  Philetus  were  right,  in  opposition  to  the  teaching 
of  Paul.  But  if  the  opinion  of  Hymeneus  and  Philetus  was 
erroneous,  so  was  the  opinion  of  Swedenborg,  who  held  that  the 
resurrection  of  all  who  had  died  before  his  time,  was  already  past 
Hence,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  resurrection,  the  main  ques- 
tion seems  to  be,  whether  we  shall  be  followers  of  Hymeneus  and 
Swedenborg,  or  followers  of  Christ  and  the  aposties. 

One  of  the  questions  which  has  been  most  sharply  debated 
among  Christians  in  regard  to  the  resurrection,  is,  whether  the 
same  body  will  bo  raised.  Dr.  Dwight  says ;  "  All  the  difBculties 
which  attend  this  subject  are  derived  —  either  from  extending  our 
philosophical  inquiries  beyond  the  power  of  the  understanding— 
or  from  neglecting  to  settle  what  we  intend  by  sameness.^ ^  Now 
if  we  duly  reverence  the  sacred  writers  and  repose  implicit  confi- 
dence in  their  instructions,  we  must,  I  think,  come  to  the  following 
conclusions.  First ;  that  the  resurrection  will  be  a  resurrection 
of  the  body;  and  secondly,  that  the  bodies  of  the  saints^  when 
raised  from  the  dead,  mil  be  very  different  from  what  they  were 
th  the  present  life. 

As  to  the  first  point,  we  have  seen  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
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raised,  and  that  the  resiirrection  of  believers  is  to  be  conformed 
to  his.  Paul  represents  objectors  as  asldng,  ^^  how  are  the  dead 
raised  up,  and  with  what  bodies  do  they  come  ?  "  And  though 
thej  put  the  question  in  such  a  cayilling  spirit  as  called  forth  his 
rebuke,  he  still  gave  an  answer,  and  taught  as  &r  as  was  practi- 
cable, how  the  dead  are  raised,  and  with  what  bodies  they  come. 
The  body  will  be  raised,  as  the  body  of  Jesus  was.  But  the  body 
will  be  greatly  altered.    This  is  the 

Second  point  mentioned.  The  resurrection  body  will  be  exceed- 
ingly different  from  what  it  was  in  the  former  state.  The  body 
of  every  saint  will  be  Tm  body,  and  will  be  recognized  as  such. 
This  is  sufficient  as  to  the  question  of  identity.  The  body  of  eadi 
one  will  be  Us  body,  and  he  and  others  will  see  it  to  be  so.  It 
will  be  none  the  less  a  hody,  and  none  the  less  1m  body,  because 
it  will  be  so  altered.  A  man  who  is  raised  up  from  severe  sick- 
ness to  health,  has  substantially  the  same  body  which  was  lately 
emaciated  on  his  sick  bed ;  but,  in  many  respects,  how  altered ! 
The  alteration  in  the  resurrection  body,  the  Apostie  describes. 
And  the  description  is  sufficientiy  plain,  and  gives  us  as  clear  a 
conception  of  the  resurrection  body,  as  we  can  expect  to  attain  in 
tibe  present  life.  And  if  any  one  should  make  out  a  description 
more  particular  and  exact,  and  more  gratifying  to  the  cravings  of 
Curiosity,  would  it  not  be  likely  to  have  more  of  conjecture,  than 
of  fact — more  of  fiction,  than  of  truth? 

The  Apostle,  before  entering  upon  his  description,  refers  to  the 
difference  between  the  grain  which  dies  in  the  ground,  and  the 
stalk  and  grain  which  spring  up  from  it.  He  refers  also  to  celes- 
tial bodies,  and  terrestrial  bodies,  which  are  widely  different  firom 
each  other  in  glory.  This  prepares  the  way  for  him  to  set  fortii 
the  difference  between  the  body  as  it  will  be  at  the  resurrection, 
and  as  it  was  when  it  was  comnutted  to  the  dust.  He  shows  what 
a  new  character  it  wears.  ^^  It  is  sown  in  corruption ;  it  is  raised 
in  incorruption."  In  the  present  life,  tiie  body  is  liable  to  disease, 
and  tends  to  decay  and  dissolution,  and  finally  turns  to  corruption 
and  dust.  But  when  raised  from  the  dead,  the  body  will  be  free 
from  sickness,  decay  and  death,  and  will  be  forever  incorruptible 
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and  immortal.  —  '^  It  is  sown  in  weakness ;  it  is  raised  in  power.'' 
At  the  resurrection,  it  will  be  rid  of  all  infirmity  and  weakness, 
and  will  be  endued  with  an  unfailing  energy  and  activity,  which 
will  prepare  it  for  a  higher  sphere,  and  render  it  capable  of  going 
through  with  the  sublime  and  ceaseless  employments  of  the 
heavenly  world,  without  weariness  or  need  of  rest,  and  with  per- 
fect alacrity  and  delight.  In  that  better  world,  holy  love,  worship 
and  obedience  will  be  rest  and  joy  to  the  saints.  They  will  be 
strong  in  mind  and  strong  in  body,  like  those  celestial  beings 
"  who  excel  in  strength." 

^^  It  is  sown  in  dishonor ;  it  is  raised  in  glory."  In  the  present 
state  the  body  is  base  and  uncomely,  compared  with  the  beauty 
and  glory  with  which  it  will  be  invested  at  the  resurrection,  and 
which  will  fit  it  for  the  company  of  the  excellent  and  glorious  in 
heaven. 

^^  It  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  ndsed  a  spiritual  body." 
The  Apostie  does  not  say,  the  resurrection  body  is  spirit.  This 
would  be  inconsistent  with  its  being  a  body.  But  it  will  be  a 
ipintiud  body.  It  will,  as  we  may  say,  be  spiritualized — will  be 
endued  with  something  of  a  spiritual  quality,  and  so  be  fitted  for 
the  spiritual  world.  The  natural  body,  that  is,  flesh  and  blood  in 
its  present  state,  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  not 
adapted  to  such  a  state.  It  cannot  hear  the  music  of  heaven.  It 
cannot  relish  the  pleasures  of  heaven.  It  would  faint  and  die  at 
the  sight  of  the  glory  of  God.  "  Corruption  cannot  inherit  in- 
corruption." 

Such  is  the  instruction  which  the  Scriptures  give  on  the  present 
subject.  And  such  is  the  amount  of  what  we  know,  or  can  know, 
in  the  present  imperfect  world.  —  There  will  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  The  body  will  be  raised,  but  will  be  very  different  firom 
what  it  is  in  this  life.  It  will  not  consist  of  flesh  and  blood  in  a 
corruptible  state,  as  it  does  while  on  earth.  It  will  be  incorrupti- 
ble, powerful,  glorious,  and  spiritual,  adapted  to  the  employments 
and  pleasures  of  the  heavenly  world.  The  same  will  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  bodies  of  those  saints,  who  will  remain  on  earth  at 
the  coming  of  Christ.  They  will  undergo  a  change,  and  will 
become  incorruptible,  powerful,  glorious  and  spiritual. 
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Y<m  must  have  observed,  that  in  all  the  passages  which  have 
been  quoted  from  the  Epistles,  the  inspired  writer  had  his  eye 
upon  the  resurrection  of  beUevers.  He  speaks  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  of  those  who  are  kU.  He  speaks  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  those  who  ^^  sleep  in  Jenit,"  and  of  '*  the  dead  in  Okrittj* 
and  of  a  resurrection  which  will  be  glorious  and  happy.  But  in 
Matt.  25:  28, 29,  in  Dan.  12:  2,  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  gen- 
eral resurrection  is  very  clearly  foretold. 

I  shall  close  this  free  discussion  of  the  subject  with  a  few  re- 
marks of  a  practical  nature. 

1.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  the  inspired  writers  labor 
so  assiduously  to  ffve  us  all  the  instruction  which  is  adapted  to  be 
really  useful  to  us,  thei^  do  UMe  to  9ati%fy  owr  euariodty.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  specu- 
latiye  men. — What  is  the  exact  condition  of  the  souls  of  men  in 
the  disembodied  state  7  How  do  ^qj  see  and  know,  and  how  do 
they  converse  with  each  otlier  7  How  do  they  differ  fix)m  what 
they  were  in  this  life,  and  from  what  they  will  be  after  the  resur- 
rection 7  What  became  of  Lazarus  and  those  who  rose  from  the 
dead  at  Jerusalem  near  the  time  of  Christ's  resurrection  7  Did 
they  die  twice,  and  will  they  have  a  second  resurrection  ?  When 
the  dead  are  raised  with  refined  and  incorruptible  bodies,  and  the 
living  saints  are  changed,  will  the  grosser  elements  of  their  bodies 
be  separated  and  left  behind,  or  be  transmuted  and  sublimated  so 
as  to  be  fitted  for  a  higher  mode  of  being  7  And  how  was  it  in 
fiiese  respects  with  the  resurrection  body  of  Jesus  7  What  is  the 
case  with  those  bodies  which  have  been  devoured  by  animals,  or 
consumed  by  fire,  or  perished  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  7 
How  can  the  particles  which  composed  their  bodies  be  collected 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  resurrection,  and  con- 
stitute, in  whole  or  in  part,  those  bodies  to  which  they  once 
belonged  7  Such  questions  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  and 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  in  reply,  may  be  to  repeat  the  significant 
words  which  Paul  used  in  a  similar  case ;  ^^  Ye  do  Igreatiy  rerr, 
not  knowing  the   Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God."     Such 
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inquiries  do  not  concern  us.  If  they  could  be  answered,  the 
answer  would  C(Hitribute  nothing  to  our  present  or  future  weQ- 
being.  But  they  relate  to  matters  beyond  tiie  reach  of  our  in- 
telligence, and  cannot  be  answered.  Happy  they,  who  are  content 
with  the  word  of  Qoi ;  who  believe  and  practise  what  is  revealed ; 
and  who  are  thus  secured  against  doubt  and  perplexity,  and  filled 
with  light  and  comfort ! 

2.  Those  who  deny  the  common  doctrine  of  the  future 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  maintain  that  all  who  have  died 
in  past  time  have  already  had  their  resurrection,  and  that  all 
men  have  it  near  the  time  of  their  death,  —  those  who  main- 
tain this  are  chargeable  with  exalting  the  speculations  of  phi- 
losophy or  the  visions  of  enthusiasm  above  the  authority  of  the 
inspired  writers.  There  are  few  instances,  in  which  men  who 
entertain  a  serious  regard  for  revelation,  deviate  so  widely 
from  its  obvious  truths,  and  so  palpably  neglect  its  instruc- 
tions. 

Fmally.  Those  who  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers, 
must  regard  the  resurrection  as  a  great  blessing.  Who  can 
suppose  that  God  would  have  done  so  much  to  reveal  it,  and  to 
assure  us  that  he  will  exert  his  omnipotence  to  accomplish  it, 
had  he  not  viewed  it  as  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  his  people  ? 
And  unless  inspired  men  regarded  it  in  this  light,  why  did  they 
hold  it  up  as  an  object  of  joyful  expectation  to  believers  ?  The 
happiness  of  the  saints  in  the  presence  of  their  Saviour  must 
be  indescribably  great  in  the  interval  between  death  and  tlie 
resurrection.  But  it  will  doubtless  be  augmented  by  the  resur- 
rection. To  attain  to  the  highest  good  of  which  we  are  capable, 
we  must,  it  would  seem,  be  perfectly  human  beings.  And  how 
can  any  one  be  perfectly  human^  without  a  soul  and  body  united  ? 
The  separation  of  the  soul  and  body  by  death  is  the  consequence 
of  sin.  But  Christ  will  deliver  his  people  from  sin  and  from 
all  its  consequences.  Tliis  deliverance  will  be  completed  at 
the  resurrection,  when  they  will  exist  in  their  two-fold  nature, 
that  is,  with  soul  and  body  happily  united,  the  soul  perfect  in 
holiness,  and  the  body  incorruptible,  complete  in  all  its  powers 
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and  BensiluUties,  and  fitted  to  cooperate  with  the  soul  in  all  that 
will  be  d(xie  and  enjoyed  in  the  world  of  ^oiy.  Such,  I  ap» 
prebend,  is  the  doctrine  of  Scriptore.  And  the  &ith  of  Chria- 
tians  will  be  correct  and  their  joy  will  be  fall,  if  they  receive  the 
doctrine  with  simplicity  and  meekness,  going  as  fiur  as  Scripture 
goes,  and  stoppmg  where  it  stops,  and  looking  at  the  resurrec- 
tion in  its  own  divine  light  as  an  object  of  deore  and  joyful 
expectation  during  their  mortal  life,  and  as  an  event  which 
will  illustriously  display  the  infimte  power  and  benevolence  of 
God. 

How  different  firom  these  views  of  the  Apostle  and  primitive 
Christians,  are  those  expressed  by  the  celebrated  Qerman  phi- 
losopher, Eant,  who  thinks  it  can  be  no  kind  of  advantage  to 
us,  that  a  body,  however  improved,  ^'should  be  dragged  after 
U8  tiirough  all  eternity."  With  the  same  anti-Christian  spirit, 
he  might  also  vilify  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Creator 
in  ^ving  and  preserving  to  us  a  body  during  our  present  life* 
How  low  must  have  been  his  conceptions  of  the  marvellous  work 
at  Grod  in  creating  our  bodies,  and  his  still  more  marvellous 
work  in  raising  them  from  the  slumbers  of  the  grave,  and  mi^ 
long  them  like  to  tiie  glorious  body  of  Christ !  And  what  a 
reckless  spirit  does  any  man  manifest,  who  can  look  without 
admiration,  and  even  with  contempt,  upon  God's  workmansUp 
in  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  which  is  so  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  which  is  such  an  honor  to  the  perfections 
of  God,  and  which  in  its  incorruptible  state  is  destined  to  be  aa 
essential  part  of  man's  happy  and  glorious  existence  in  tiie  woiid 
to  come. 

We  find  that  the  Apostie  regarded  the  resurrection  not  only 
as  an  object  of  cheerful  hope,  but  as  a  motive  to  the  diligent 
discharge  of  duty.  Immediately  after  he  had  finished  his 
account  of  the  resurrection,  representing  it  as  the  final  victory 
which  Christ  would  give  his  people  over  the  powers  of  evil,  he 
applied  it  to  a  practical  use.  ^'Therefore,  my  beloved  breth- 
ren,"— ^^  therefore,"  that  is,  seeing  you  look  for  such  an  event 
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m  ibd  commg  of  Ohxist  and  the  comidetioii  of  ik  ^oriow  lio- 
iory  in  the  resorreotioii  of  his  people  fix>m  ttie  dead, «— ^^  ifaeie- 
fixre  — be  ye  atead&gt|  umnoyable,  always  aboanding  in  the 
work  cf  the  Lord,  ftrasmaoh  as  ye  know  fliat  your  labor  sbaD 
not  be  in  Tain  m  the  Lord." 


LECTURE    CVII. 


THE  DOOTRnnS  09  BNBLESS  PUNISHMENT  DEFENDED  AGAINST 
THE    OBJECTIONS  OF  JOHN   FOSTER. 

It  would  be  a  veiy  pleasing  employment,  to  join  inth  Howe  and 
Watts,  and  other  uninspired  writers,  and  eepeoiallj  with  those 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  eontempla- 
iing  the  happiness  of  the  saints  in  glory.  When  the  belioTer  takes 
into  view  the  holy  employments  and  pleasures  of  the  heavenly 
world,  as  made  known  by  God's  word  and  Spirit,  he  spontaneously 
exclaims,  ^\  This  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire."  But  I 
shall  pass  firom  tins  subject  to  one  which  is  &r  less  pleasing,  but 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  calls  for  a  more  particular  considera- 
tion. The  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  has  been  made  a 
subject  of  much  controversy  among  those  who  profess  to  believe 
the  Scriptures.  And  as  the  whole  subject  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  our  personal  interests,  and  upon  the  interests  of  our  firiends 
and  fellow  creatures,  and  as  it  thus  comes  in  contact  with  our  self- 
love,  and  with  all  our  benevolent  and  sympathetic  affections,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  pursue  the  consideration  of  it  with- 
out some  improper  bias,  and  a  consequent  exposure  to  erroneous 
judgments.  They  therefore  must  be  considered  as  very  highly 
&vored  of  God,  who  can  proceed  in  the  investigation  of  this  sul>- 
ject  from  right  motives,  and  on  just  and  Scriptural  principles. 
And  one  thing  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  is,  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  us  to  contrive  the  plan  of  the  universe,  or  to  settle  the 
principles  of  the  divine  government,  but  to  learn  fixnn  the  word 
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and  providence  of  Grod  what  those  principles  are ;  just  as  we 
study  natural  science,  not  to  fix  or  improve  the  laws  of  nature,  but 
to  find  out  what  those  laws  are. 

The  sacred  writers  generally  set  forth  the  future  punishment  of 
the  wicked  in  figurative  language.  And  they  evidently  do  this, 
because  such  language  is  best  adapted  to  express  their  oim  vivid 
conceptions  of  the  evil  to  be  endured,  and  to  awaken  just  concep- 
tions of  it  in  the  minds  of  others.  It  is  nothing  uncommon  for 
guilty  men  to  attempt  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  painful  appre- 
hension of  future  misery  by  the  idea,  that  the  terrific  language  of 
Scripture  which  describes  it,  is  not  to  be  understood  literally. 
Whereas  no  words  used  in  their  literal  sense,  could  do  justice  to 
the  awful  subject,  or  adequately  make  known  the  strong  impres- 
sions of  the  writers.  And  it  is  apparent  that  no  single  metaphor 
could  fully  answer  the  purpose.  The  sacred  pen-men  therefo(e 
use  a  great  variety  of  metaphorical  language,  derived  from  the 
most  terrific  objects  in  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  us  that 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  wicked  is  inexpressibly  dread- 
ful. Such  is  evidently  their  object;  and  such  should  be  our 
object,  whenever  we  quote  their  language. 

But  it  is  an  obvious  fact,  that  while  the  inspired  wrilers  present 
the  subject  before  us  as  a  reality  of  the  gravest  moment,  they  do 
not  attempt,  by  a  minute  description,  to  give  us  any  exact  concep- 
tions of  the  particular  nature  and  mode  of  the  penal  inflictions 
which  the  enemies  of  God  will  hereafter  endure.  With  that  wis- 
dom which  is  profitable  to  direct,  they  leave  the  subject  wrapped 
up  in  an  indefiniteness  and  awful  mystoriouaness,  which  is  ob- 
viously adapted  to  guard  our  minds  against  an  unbefitting  famil- 
iarity, and  to  inspire  us  with  an  active  and  enduring  dread  of  the 
threatened  evil. 

Many  authors  of  eminent  qualifications  have  successfully  defend- 
ed the  common  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church  on  the  present  sub- 
ject, and  have  clearly  shown  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  arguments 
urged  against  it.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  for  me  to  bring  for- 
ward in  detail  the  evidence  which  Scripture  affords  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment.    I  shall  here  pursue  the  discus- 
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Bion  with  reference  to  a  specific  object.  A  letter  was  written  by 
the  celebrated  John  Foster  in  the  year  1841,  and  afterwards 
published,  on  the  subject  now  under  consideration.  In  that  letter 
the  popular  arguments  against  the  common  doctrine  are  exhibited 
in  the  most  impressive  and  touching  manner.  The  thoughts  sug- 
gested in  the  letter,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  author's 
name,  are  adapted  to  unsettle  the  fsdth  of  multitudes.  At  the 
present  day,  when  there  is  in  the  pubUc  mind  extensively  so 
remarkable  a  proneness  to  question  long-established  truths,  to 
undervalue  the  clearest  evidence,  and  to  look  with  favor  upon 
opinions  directly  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  revelation,  a  letter 
written  by  so  gifted  an  author  in  so  eloquent  and  attractive  a 
manner,  must  be  expected  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  upon  the 
interests  of  religion.  And  there  is  another  circumstance  which 
increases  the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  a  letter,  namely,  that, 
although  the  writer's  disbeUef  of  so  important  a  doctrine  was  long 
known,  it  was  treated  not  only  with  lenity  and  indulgence,  but 
even  with  apparent  indifference,  by  his  Christian  and  ministerial 
brethren,  and  seemed  not  at  all  to  affect  his  reputation  or  influence 
as  an  orthodox  man.  For  the  purpose  of  vmdicating  the  cause  of 
truth,  I  have  therefore  concluded  to  subject  the  leading  points 
touched  upon  in  this  letter,  to  a  careful  but  brief  examination,  and 
thus,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  assist  inquirers  after  the  truth  in  rightly 
estimating  the  value  of  the  considerations  which  the  letter  contains, 
—  which  are  in  fact  the  very  considerations  that  have  most  weight 
in  the  minds  of  men  against  the  common  doctrine. 

I  shall  set  forth  what  I  consider  as  mistakes  of  the  author,  under 
two  general  heads :  firsts  mistakes  (is  to  the  use  qf  reason  ;  secondj 
mistakes  as  to  feeling, 

first,  as  to  reason.  Here  it  is  evident,  that  our  author  com- 
mits a  great  mistake,  in  looking  upon  human  reason,  as  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  the  divine  administration.  He  imposes  upon  reason 
a  task  which  it  is  by  no  means  able  to  perform.  And  aft;er  com- 
mitting this  primary  mistake,  he  proceeds,  in  an  incorrect  use  of 
his  reason,  to  frame  sophistical  arguments,  and  to  draw  conclusions 
idiidi  are  manifestly  unwarrantable. 

28* 
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The  most  plausible  argument  which  human  reason  has  eter 
framed  against  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  is  derived  from 
a  consideration  of  the  divine  benevolence.  And  this  is  the  argiF 
ment  which  our  author  makes  most  pronunent  in  the  letter  before 
us.  As  to  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  he  says^ 
*'  I  acknowledge  my  inability  (I  would  say  it  reverently)  to  admit 
this  belief  together  with  a  belief  in  the  divine  goodneas  —  the 
belief  that  God  is  love,  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works."  *  The  argument  is,  that  the  final  happiness  of  all  intelB- 
gent  beings  must,  in  the  view  of  reason,  follow  from  the  benevo- 
lence of  God ;  that  his  goodness  will  not  admit  of  the  endletB 
misery  of  any  of  his  creatures. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  following  things  may  be 
laid  aside  as  not  belonging  to  the  question  at  issue,  because  tiiey 
are  admitted  by  our  author,  and  by  others  who  reject  the  coaanxai 
doctrine,  as  well  as  by  those  who  maintain  it.  1.  T/uxt  God  it 
infinitely  benevolent.  This,  being  held  by  both  parties  in  the  coo- 
troversy,  makes  no  part  of  the  subject  in  debate.  2.  It  is  admit- 
ted by  both  parties,  that  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired.  8. 
It  is  agreed,  tliat  sin  exists.  Accordingly  it  docs  not  belong  to  me, 
any  more  than  to  my  opponents,  to  account  for  the  introduction  of 
sin,  or  to  prove  its  existence  to  be  consistent  with  the  goodnen 
of  God.  4.  It  is  agreed,  that  man  is  a  morale  accountable  beings 
under  law^  and  is  hlame-worthy  when  he  transgresses,  5.  It  is 
agreed,  that  the  penalty  which  God  has  affixed  to  the  laWy  isjuttj 
and  of  course  may  be  justly  executed  upon  tlie  transgressor.  Oar 
author  frequently  asserts,  that  sinners  deserve  to  suffer  a  severe 
punishment  and  that  for  a  long  time,  according  to  the  penalty  of 
the  law.  6.  It  is  agreed  that  all  the  sufferings  which  are  actoalfy 
endured  by  sinners  are  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections — 
that  whenever  endured,  they  are  in  conformity  with  the  justice  uA 
benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

These  things  then,  are  not  to  be  debated.  So  fieur  we  have 
common  ground.     What  then  is  the  point  in  controversy  ?     It  is 

*  See  the  Letter,  in  the  lafe  and  Correspondence  of  John  Foster  bj  JL  & 
Bjland,  London,  1S46,  toL  IL,  pp.  404—416.    See  also  pp.  444    448. 
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not  wheiher  Goi  is  good,  nor  whether  man  is  a  sinner  and  de- 
serves punishment,  nor  whether  Gtoi  is  just  and  good  in  punishing ; 
but  simply,  whether  the  punishment  will  be  without  end.  We  hold 
the  affirmative,  our  author  the  negative.  We  ground  our  belief 
on  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  Our  author  would  consider  the 
Scriptures  as  satisfactorily  teaching  the  doctrine  of  endless  pun- 
ishment, did  not  his  views  of  the  divine  benevolence  prevent.  As 
to  ourselves,  whatever  difficulties  arise  in  our  mmds  respecting  the 
consistency  of  endless  punishment  with  the  goodness  of  God,  we 
overcome  them  by  our  regard  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  Oar 
author  sets  aside  these  plidn  teachings,  by  the  ojnnion  he  enter- 
tidns  of  the  divine  goodness.  He  says,  *'  The  language  of 
Scripture  ia  formidably  gtrong ;  so  strong,  that  it  must  be  an  ar- 
gument of  extreme  cogency  that  would  authorize  a  limited  inter- 
pretation." And  what  is  the  argument  "  which  presses  irresistibly 
upon  his  mind  7 ''  He  says,  it  does  not  arise  firom  any  '^  incidental 
expressions  of  Scripture,"  or  from  ^'  any  passages  dubiously  cited 
fn  favor  of  final,  universal  restitution."  That  is,  it  does  not  arise 
from  any  texts  in  favor  of  universal  salvation.  ^^  It  is  the  moral 
arffument"  Ho  is  overwhelmed  with  the  dreadfulness  of  a 
pionishment  which  is  absolutely  endless,  and  concludes  that  the 
goodness  of  God  will  certainly  prevent  it.  This  is  the  main  argu- 
ment on  which  he  relies,  and  which  he  thinks  so  cogent,  that  it 
authorizes  him  to  give  a  limited  interpretation  to  the  language  of 
Scripture  which  is  so  "  formidably  strong." 

Here  then  we  come  upon  one  of  the  chief  mistakes  of  our 
author,  namely,  his  looking  upon  human  reason  a$  qualified  by  its 
own  liffhty  to  judge  of  the  divine  administration,  I  acknowledge 
ftat,  if  we  were  put  to  the  task  of  determining  by  our  own  reason, 
independently  of  revelation,  whether  the  punishment  of  men  for  the 
mns  of  the  present  life  will  be  endless,  we  should  in  all  probability 
decide  in  the  negative.  But  it  would  be  manifest  presumption  for 
any  man  to  attempt  to  do  this.  No  human  being,  how  great  soever 
tfie  strength  of  his  reason,  is  competent  to  the  task.  To  enable  a 
man  to  judge  safely  and  truly  on  such  a  momentous  subject  as  this, 
he  must  have  the  fbUowing  qualificatiotta.    He  must  oompreheod 
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the  whole  of  the  intrinsic  malignity  and  vileness  of  siniwig  agunst 
such  a  being  as  God,  of  hating  his  character  and  attempting  to 
sully  his  glory.     lie  must  comprehend  the  whole  amount  of  hap- 
piness which  sin  aims  or  tends  to  destroy,  and  the  whole  of  the 
mischief  which  it  aims  or  tends  to  do  among  intelligent  beings. 
He  must  fully  comprehend  the  bearing  which  Grod's  treatment  of 
sin  will  have  upon  the  interests  of  the  universe,  connsting  of  so 
many  millions  of  worlds,  —  interests  which  are  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  benevolent  Creator  and  a  righteous  Governor,  and 
which  he  will  be  sure  to  promote.     It  will  not  be  sufficient  for  him 
to  be  acquainted  with  benevolence,  and  to  know  how  it  operates,  in 
the  mind  of  man,  in  the  mind  of  a  father,  a  citizen,  a  legislator, 
and  a  judge.     He  must  know  what  benevolence  is  in  the  mind  of 
Q-od^  what  perfect  benevolence  is  in  distinction  from  imperfect^ 
and  what  infinite  benevolence  is  in  distinction  from  finite.    He 
must  know  infallibly  what  punishment  will  be  ju9t^  that  is,  whit 
will  correspond  exactly  with  the  ill-desert  of  sinners,  and  at  the 
same  time  what  will  promote  the  welfare  of  God's  moral  kingdom, 
which  is  the  object  of  his  benevolence.     In  other  words,  he  must 
know  how  justice  and  benevolence  are  united  in  the  divine  admin- 
istration.    He   must  comprehend   infinite   perfection,  and   must 
know  how  infinite  perfection  will  act  itself  out  in  a  moral  empire, 
which  is  so  boundless  in  extent,  and  is  to  endure  forever.     All 
these  qualifications  would  be  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  form  a 
right  judgment  as  to  the  duration  of  future  punishment.     But  no 
man,  not  even  John  Foster,  with  his  brilliant  imagination  and  his 
profound  understanding,  has  any  one  of  these  necessary  qualifica- 
tions.    "Who,"  says  the  Scripture,  —  "who  hath  known  the 
mind  of  the  Lord,  and  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?  "     The 
things  of  a  man,  according  to  the  Apostle,  may  be  known  by  the 
spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him.     But  the  things  of  Chd  can  be 
known  only  by  the  Spirit  of  God.     What  should  we  say,  if  in  a 
Court  of  Justice  we  should  see  an  ignorant  man  proudly  place 
himself  in  the  seat  of  the  Judge,  and  undertake  to  pass  sentence 
upon  compUcated  questions  of  law,  brought  forward  for  adjudica- 
tion ?    But  how  much  more  obvious  is  the  arrogance  and  foUy  of 
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anj  man,  who  undertakes  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  those  who 
sin  against  God,  and  to  decide  upon  the  punishment  which  they 
shall  suffer.  When  our  author  undertook  this,  he  was  out  of  his 
place.  It  is  God's  to  reign.  It  is  man's  to  submit.  It  is  God's 
to  pass  sentence  upon  the  transgressors  of  his  law.  It  is  man's  to 
learn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  and  by  from  the  decisions 
of  the  last  day,  what  the  sentence  of  God  will  be. 

It  is  in  this  way  I  now  meet  the  argument  of  our  respected  au- 
thor. His  argument  is,  that  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God  wiU,  in 
his  view,  certainly  prevent  the  endless  punishment  of  sinners.  My 
reply  is,  that  no  man  is  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  wisest  man  on  earth  would  go  beyond  his  province,  if 
he  should  undertake  to  do  this.  For  the  wisest  man  is  of  yester- 
day. And  thou^  he  may  know  how  the  limited  benevolence  of 
(he  human  mind  will  be  likely  to  operate  ;  what  means  has  he  of 
knowing  what  infinite  benevolence  will  do,  or  will  not  do  ?  How 
does  he  know  what  is  necessary  to  give  support  to  law  and  justice 
in  God's  intelligent  universe  ?  Does  any  man  possess  any  one  of 
&e  qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  prepare  him  to  judge  on 
such  a  subject  ?  And  if  he  attempts  to  judge,  is  it  not  to  be 
expected,  that  his  judgment  will  differ  widely  from  the  infallible 
judgment  of  God  ?  If  a  little  child  should  be  asked,  what  shall 
be  the  punishment  of  a  man  who  fraudulently  writes  a  note  ;  he 
would  doubtless  answer  very  differently  from  a  wise  legislator  or  a 
just  judge. 

This  method  of  solving  the  difficulty,  which  is  apt  to  arise  in 
our  minds  respecting  the  endless  duration  of  punishment,  appears 
not  only  short  and  easy,  but  just  and  proper.  I  at  once  say  to 
myself,  it  is  a  subject  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  my  faculties. 
I  am  not  qualified  to  judge ;  and  I  therefore  refer  it,  as  I  do 
other  subjects,  to  him  who  cannot  err,  and  whose  ways  are  all 
just  and  true.  If  he  has  made  known  his  judgment  in  his  word, 
I  will  endeavor  to  learn  what  it  is,  and  will  quietly  acquiesce  in  it, 
being  sure  of  its  rectitude.  And  if  the  truth  on  this  or  any 
other  subject  is  not  revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  I  will  cheerfully 
leave  it,  with  all  the  unseen  interests  involved  in  it,  to  the  decision 
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of  his  righteous  and  omniscient  mind.  How  short  and  easy  would 
this  method  have  been  to  our  author !  And  from  what  told  and 
untold  doubts  and  difficulties,  from  what  painful  straggles  and 
agonies  of  mind,  and  from  what  perilous  conclufflons  would  it 
have  preserved  him  !  And  what  peace  would  it  have  imparted  to 
him,  —  peace  passing  all  understanding,  flowing  from  his  d»* 
trust  of  his  own  wisdom,  and  his  impUcit  and  unwavering  confi- 
dence in  Otoi ! 

But  the  essential  error  which  I  have  charged  upon  tins  distinr* 
guished  author,  calls  for  more  particular  consideration. 

His  argument  against  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  is 
grounded  in  part  on  the  idea,  that  such  punishment  would  be 
bejrond  the  desert  of  sin.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  saj,  it  is  grounded 
on  this  idea  chiefly.  For  I  suppose  ho  would  not  consider  endleai 
punishment  as  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  Grod,  if  sin  were 
so  great  an  evil  as  really  to  deserve  it.  Surely  God,  as  a  good 
Ruler,  may  properly  inflict  a  punishment  on  offenders  equal  to 
their  demerit.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  sure  the  punishment 
will  never  exceed  the  demerit  of  the  offence.  The  ill-desert  rf 
sin  is  then  a  material  point  in  this  discussion.  And  here  I  allege^ 
as  before,  that  our  author  commits  a  palpable  mistake  in  under- 
taking to  judge  on  a  subject  which  so  far  transcends  the  limits  of 
the  human  mind.  And  it  is  not  strange  that  so  presumptuous  an 
undertaking  should  result  in  an  erroneous  judgment.  For  who 
ever  took  upon  himself  to  perform  a  work  for  which  he  was  essen- 
tially unqualified,  without  being  exposed  to  continual  mistakes^ 
and  to  an  unsuccessful  issue  ?  It  is  clear,  that  one  who  is  com- 
petent to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  real  demerit  of  an,  must 
have  a  perfect  discernment  of  what  sin  is  in  itself,  and  in  all  ii9 
relations  and  influences.  lie  must  know  all  its  intrinsic  maUgnity 
and  vileness.  He  must  know  the  relation  of  sin  to  the  soul,  and 
the  whole  of  those  immortal  interests  which  it  tends  to  destroy. 
He  must  know  its  relation  to  Grod,  and  how  great  an  evil  it  is  to 
feel  and  act  out  enmity  to  so  great  and  good  and  glorious  a  Law- 
^ver  and  Ruler.    He  must  know  the  relation  of  sin  to  a  wqeU 
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and  a  uniyerse  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  its  aim  and  tendency 
to  propagate  its  own  pollution  among  them,  and  to  spread  disorder 
and  ruin  far  and  wide.  All  this  and  more  must  any  one  know, 
and  know  perfectly,  before  he  can  be  considered  competent  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  the  whole  demerit  of  sin.  For  surely 
the  demerit,  the  ill-desert  of  sin,  must  be  in  proportion  to  its  own 
intrinsic  evil,  and  its  natural  aim  and  tendency  to  sully  the 
glorious  perfections  of  God,  and  to  destroy  the  blessedness  of 
immortal  souls.  And  the  punishment  which  is  required  must  be 
correspondent  with  this  intrinsic  malignity  of  sin,  and  must  be 
sufficient  to  counteract  its  deleterious  bearing  upon  the  moral 
creation,  and  in  the  end  to  turn  it  from  a  ruinous  to  a  beneficial 
result.  Who  among  mortals,  who  among  angels  and  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect,  has  so  clear  and  complete  a  conception 
of  this  whole  subject,  that  he  can  look  upon  himself  as  a  compe- 
tent judge,  or  can  with  any  show  of  propriety  rely  upon  the  deduc- 
tions of  his  own  reason  ? 

It  appears  moreover,  that  man  not  only  falls  so  far  short  of 
the  clearness  and  extent  of  knowledge  which  is  necessary  in  iht 
case  before  us,  but  is  essentially  duqualified  by  his  evU  inclinor 
tions.  A  perfectly  competent  judge  in  regard  to  the  demerit  of 
sin,  must  be  entirely  free  from  prejudice,  and  must  have  a  holy 
as  well  as  an  omniscient  mind.  Now  man,  every  man,  is  a  sinner. 
And  if  he  undertakes  to  judge  of  the  ill-desert  of  tlie  sinner,  he 
undertakes  to  judge  of  his  au^n  ill-desert.  And  tlius  being  not 
only  destitute  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  but  subject  to  self- 
interest,  and  partiality,  and  the  blinding  influence  of  a  depraved 
heart,  can  he  be  expected  to  judge  righteous  judgment  ?  Is  it 
not  strange  that  we  should  ever  be  unmindful  of  that  sound 
maxim,  that  no  man  is  to  judge  in  his  otvn  casef  Whoever 
takes  upon  him  to  decide  on  the  guilt  of  sin,  must  be  supposed  to 
be  conscious  that  his  decision  has  a  bearing  upon  himself;  and 
even  if  he  should  seem  to  forget  himself,  it  would  still  be  true, 
*1iiat  his  spiritual  discernment  has  been  obscured  by  sin,  and  that 
his  judgment  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  his  earthly  and  selfish 
inclinations.    If  he  is  a  good  man,  he  has  indeed  been  convinced 
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of  sin,  and  has  seen  its  criminality,  especially  in  himself.  But  he 
has  seen  this  only  in  part,  and  has  never,  in  his  best  frames,  been 
wholly  free  from  the  effect  of  sin  in  darkening  the  tmderstanding 
and  blunting  the  moral  sensibilities.  So  that,  if  he  comes  to  the 
work  of  judging,  it  must  be  not  only  with  very  defective  knowledge, 
but  with  dispositions  and  feelings,  which  disqoiJify  him  for  the 
work. 

It  is  moreover  manifest,  that  our  author  not  only  puts  reason  to 
perform  a  work  to  which  it  is  incompetent,  but  that  in  the  use  be 
actually  makes  of  reason,  he  is  chargeable  with  mistakes  which 
reason  itself  can  easily  detect.  For  example,  he  infers  from  Ae 
shortness  of  the  time  occupied  in  committing  sin,  that  the  duration 
of  its  penal  consequence  must  be  limited ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  must  be  some  proportion  between  the  length  of  time  spent  in 
sinning,  and  the  length  of  time  spent  in  suffering.  He  reasons  that 
endless  misery  cannot  be  '*•  a  just  infliction  for  a  few  short,  sinfol 
years  on  earth." 

The  falsity  of  the  principle  here  asserted  may  be  made  evident, 
by  referring  to  events  which  take  place  under  the  divine  constitu- 
tion in  the  present  life.  IIow  often  does  a  single  violation  of 
moral  law  involve  the  offender  in  a  long  series  of  sufferings, 
extending  to  the  end  of  life  !  For  one  act  of  wickedness,  begun 
and  ended  in  a  few  moments,  a  man  may  be  deprived  of  all  that 
is  dear  to  him  on  earth,  and  be  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, or,  what  is  more  dreadful  still,  to  a  painful  and  igno- 
minious death.  This  mode  of  retribution,  which  God  has  ap- 
pointed, and  which  has  been  regarded  as  just  by  the  wise  and 
good,  shows  that  the  chief  criminality  of  an  offender  may  have 
little  to  do  with  the  time  spent  in  committing  the  offence,  and  that 
we  can  by  no  means  conclude  that  punishment  must  be  limited  in 
its  duration  because  of  the  short  duration  of  the  offence.     And 

• 

yet  some  one  may  cry  out  against  the  injustice  of  such  a  principle, 
and  say,  what !  subject  a  man  to  the  loss  of  all  the  comforts  of  ^ 
life,  and  to  severe  sufferings  fifty  or  sixty  years,  for  the  act  of  a 
few  moments  !     But  it  must  be  so ;  and  justice,  both  human  and 
divine,  approves  the  measure,  and  may  appomt  the  longest  penal 
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infliction  for  the  shortest  criminal  deed.  The  principle  holds 
especiallj  in  God's  moral  government.  To  discredit  the  common 
doctrine,  our  author  exclaims,  rather  rhetorically,  "Millions  of 
ages  for  each  evil  thought  or  word ! "  But  we  are  not  to  be 
governed  bj  exclamations.  Do  we  doubt  that  angels  were 
banished  from  heaven,  and  doomed  to  suffer  "  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire,"  for  one  act,  the  very  first  act  of  rebellion  ?  And  do 
we  doubt  that  there  was  an  evil  in  that  one  brief  act,  which  ren- 
dered such  a  retribution  just  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  for  "  one 
offence,"  one  9ingle  act  of  disobedieneey  committed  in  a  few 
moments,  Adam,  in  the  morning  of  his  existence,  was  excluded 
forever  from  Paradise,  and  that  the  "  one  offence,"  which  some 
may  think  so  small,  brought  penal  evils  upon  him,  and  upon  the 
countless  millions  of  his  posterity,  which  no  tongue  can  describe 
and  no  finite  understanding  fully  conceive  ?  Verily  God's  thoughts 
in  regard  to  the  ill-desert  of  sin  are  not  our  thoughts,  nor  are  his 
ways  our  ways.  Thus  our  author  commits  a  general,  nustake,  by 
attempting  to  determine  by  his  own  reason  what  is  or  what  is  not 
the  ill-desert  of  sin,  and  then  by  an  evidently  wrong  use  of  reason, 
he  fiEdls  into  various  particular  mistakes. 

It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  the  exclamation 
above  cited,  which  is  so  fitted  to  make  an  impression  unfavorable 
to  the  common  doctrine,  may  be  turned  against  himself,  and  may 
be  used  to  discredit  what  he  himself  believes.  For  he  holds  that 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  the  future  world  will  be  of  a  very 
long  continuance.  He  says,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  that 
"  the  language  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  is  formidably  strong ^ 
and  that  nothing  would  authorize  a  limited  interpretation,  but  an 
argument  of  extreme  cogency."  He  says,  too,  "  There  is  a  force 
in  the  expressions  of  Scripture,  at  which  we  may  well  tremble ; 
that  on  no  allowable  interpretation  do  they  signify  less  than  a 
very  protracted  duration  and  formidable  severity."  The  most  he 
^  dares  to  hope  is,  that  the  terms  everlasting,  eternal,  forever,  "  are 
used  to  magnify  and  aggravate  rather  than  define,  and  do  not 
mean  a  strictly  endless  duration."  He  seems  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Hartley  and  other  respectable  writers,  who  entertain  the  pleasing 

VOL.  m.  24 
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idea,  that  all  sinful  beings  will  finally  be  restored  to  holiness  and 
happiness,  but  believe  that  their  punishment  will  be  for  millions  of 
ages,  even  so  long  that,  in  popular  speech,  it  may  justly  be  said 
to  be  everlasting,  forever  and  ever.  Now  many  persons,  leae 
serious  and  less  mindful  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  than  our 
author,  will  be  very  likely  to  exclaim, —  What!  thousands  of 
yearSy  yea  millions  of  ages  spent  in  misery  for  the  sins  of  a  short 
l\fej  perhaps  very  short !  Who  can  believe  thisy  and  yet  believe  in 
the  goodness  of  God?  The  discerning  eye  of  Foster  perceived 
the  formidable  severity,  the  inexpressible  dreadfulness  of  future 
punishment,  taken  even  in  this  limited  sense,  and  he  trembled  in 
view  of  it.  But  in  this  case  his  reverence  for  the  word  of  Grod 
raised  him  above  the  difficulty,  and  induced  a  serious  belief  of  the 
tremendous  truth,  although  he  was  totally  unable  to  make  out  a 
rational  proof  that  sin  is  so  enormous  an  evil  as  to  deserve  such  a 
recompense.  How  happy  would  it  have  been,  had  he  acted  on 
the  same  principle  in  the  other  case,  and  had  cherished  such  a 
reverence  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  to  induce  a  cordial  belief  m 
a  doctrine  which  tlicy  plahily  teach,  though  he  was  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  wliole  evil  of  sin,  or  to  see  how  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture can  be  reconciled  with  God's  moral  perfections.  How  happy, 
if  he  had  kept  in  lively  remembrance,  that  the  human  understand- 
ing does  not  measure  things  as  the  divine  understanding  does ;  if, 
instead  of  taking  uiK)n  himself  to  judge  by  his  own  rational  faculties 
what  God  can  or  cannot  consistently  do,  he  had  exercised  a  filial 
confidence  in  God's  rectitude  and  goodness  in  regard  to  the  future 
punishment  of  transgressors.  How  happy,  finally,  would  our 
author  have  been,  if  in  view  of  the  most  gloomy  and  dreadful 
disclosures  of  revelation  respecting  the  future  state  of  the  wicked, 
he  could  have  possessed  the  posture  of  mind  which  the  Psalmist 
had  when  he  said ;  "  The  Ix)rd  reigneth  ;  let  the  earth  rejoice. 
Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him  ;  justice  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  his  throned 

But  I  have  not  done  with  this  point.  Our  author,  we  hare 
seen,  looked  upon  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  as  dismal 
and  appalling.    And  I  have  remarked,  that  the  doctrine  of  severe 
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penal  inflictions  for  ihousandB  and  millions  of  years,  most  also 
have  appeared  to  him  dismal  and  appalling,  and  not  easily  recon- 
ciled with  his  notions  of  the  demerit  of  sin  and  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God.  And  how  is  it  with  the  evils  consequent  upon  sin 
in  the  present  world,  which,  but  for  the  existence  of  sin,  had  been 
a  Paradise  for  mankind  through  all  their  countless  generations  ? 
What  is  the  miserable  condition  to  which  they  are  actually 
doomed  ?  Of  all  this  our  author  draws  a  very  dark  picture. 
He  says  to  one  of  his  correspondents  ;  ''  Are  you  not  sometimes 
invaded  by  the  darkest  visions  and  reflections,  while  casting  your 
eye  over  the  scene  of  human  existence  from  the  beginning  to  this 
hour?  To  me  it  appears  a  most  mysteriously  awful  economy, 
overspread  by  a  lurid  and  dreadful  shade*  To  see  a  nature, 
created  in  purity,  qualified  for  perfect  and  endless  felicity,  ruined 
at  the  very  origin  by  a  disaster  devolving  fatally  on  the  whole 
race  ;  to  see  it  at  an  early  age  estranged  from  the  love  and  fear 
of  its  Creator —  abandoned  to  all  evil  till  swept  away  by  a  deluge 
—  the  renovated  race  spreading  downward  through  ages  in  dark- 
ness, wickedness,  and  misery  — the  grand  remedial  visitation, 
Christianity,  laboring  in  difficult  progress  and  very  limited  extent, 
and  soon  perverted  into  darkness  and  superstition  for  a  thousand 
years  —  at  the  present  hour  known  by  very  greatiy  the  minority 
of  the  race,  the  mighty  mass  remaining  prostrate  under  the  infer- 
nal dominion  —  the  sum  of  all  these  melancholy  facts  being,  that 
thousands  of  milUons  have  passed,  and  thousands  are  every  day 
passing  out  of  the  world,  in  no  state  of  fitness  for  a  pure  and 
happy  state  elsewhere*  0,  it  is  a  most  confounding  and  appaUing 
contemplation ! " 

Such  is  the  accumulation  of  present  evils  consequent  upon  the 
fidl  of  man.  Our  author  admitted  their  existence,  and  mourned 
over  them,  and  was  confounded  by  them.  But  did  he  know  how 
to  reconcile  them  with  the  righteousness  and  benevdence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  doeth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will  ?  No.  He  owned  his  ignorance ;  he  was  confounded  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  appalling  subject  —  as  really  so  as  by  the 
contemplation  of  everlasting  misery.     But  however  dismal  the 
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scene  of  human  degradation  and  suffering  from  the  faD  to  the 
present  hour,  he  uttered  not  a  word  of  complaint  against  the 
divine  government ;  he  whispered  no  suspicion  of  the  divine  jus- 
tice or  benevolence.  Now  whence  arose  the  difference  in  his 
treatment  of  the  two  subjects  ?  It  arose  doubtless  &om  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  present  consequences  of  sin  were  objects  of 
sense,  and  could  not  be  doubted ;  while  its  future  e(»)seqaenceSy 
being  presented  before  him  only  in  the  way  of  divine  predictions, 
were  open  to  all  the  questionings  and  objections  of  unbeUef,  and 
hence  were  not  admitted  as  a  matter  of  a  cordial,  undoubting 
faith. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  another  passage  in  the  letter.  The 
writer,  adverting  to  a  principle  of  human  legislation,  says ;  **  The 
man  tempted  to  crime  should,  as  far  as  possible  without  actual 
experience,  be  apprised  of  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  penal 
consequence.  If  it  be  something  totally  out  of  the  scope  of  his 
faculties  to  apprehend  —  it  is  unknown,  and  has  lost  its  appro- 
priate fitness  to  deter  him.  There  is  or  may  be  in  it  what  would 
be  of  mighty  force  to  deter  him,  if  he  could  have  a  competent 
notion  of  it.  But  his  necessary  ignorance  precludes  from  him 
that  salutary  force.  Is  he  not  thus  taken  at  a  fearful  disadvan- 
tage ?  "  The  author  applies  this  to  the  present  case.  He  says, 
—  "  The  threatened  penalty,"  —  that  is,  if  it  be  endless,  —  "  sur- 
passes in  imagination  every  intellect  but  the  Onmiscient.  Mi^t 
wo  not  imagine  the  reflection  of  one  of  the  condemned  delin- 
quents suffering  through  a  million  of  ages,  to  be  expressed  in  some 
such  manner  as  this ;  0,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  con- 
ceive the  most  diminutive  part  of  the  horror  of  this  doom,  every 
temptation  to  sin  would  have  been  enough  to  strike  me  dead 
with  terror ;  I  should  have  shrunk  from  it  with  the  most  violent 
recoil." 

This  argument  is  aimed  against  the  doctrine  of  endless  punish- 
ment. As  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  any  finite  mind  ^ould 
fully  conceive  the  dreadfulness  of  everiasting  misery,  and  as  the 
subjects  of  a  just  law  must,  in  our  author's  view,'*have  a  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  evil  involved  in  the  penalty ; "  his  conclusicai 
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is,  that  a  penalty,  so  inconceivablj  dreadful  as  everlasting  misery, 
could  not  be  intended  bj  the  divine  Lawgiver.  The  sophistry  of 
this  reasoning  is  quickly  seen.  It  is  indeed  evident  that  the  whole 
amount  of  endless  suffering  cannot  be  fully  conceived  by  the 
human  mind.  Nor  can  we  fully  conceive  the  whole  amount  of 
suffering  for  millions  of  years,  or  for  any  long  period.  Indeed  no 
man  can  fully  concmve  beforehand  what  it  is  to  endure  the  penalties 
which  sin  incurs  in  the  present  world,  as  the  privations  and  suffer- 
ings of  imprisonment,  the  horrors  and  agonies  of  dying  on  the 
gallows,  or  even  the  pains  and  distresses  of  the  more  violent  forms 
of  disease.  Hence,  on  the  principle  adopted  by  our  author,  none 
of  these  penal  consequences  of  sin  would  be  just  and  equitably 
and  if  any  one,  who  has  only  so  imperfect  a  conception  of  them, 
should  be  doomed  to  endure  them,  he  woidd  be  ^^  taken  at  a  fear- 
ful disadvantage."  But  who  would  allege  this,  and  thus  be  guilty 
of  impeaching  the  justice  of  all  the  above  named  penalties  ? 

The  principle  adopted  by  our  author  implies,  that,  unless  we 
have  a  perfect  apprehension  of  the  evil  involved  in  the  penalty,  we 
are  left  without  suitable  motives  to  avoid  transgression,  and  cannot 
be  justly  held  accountable  for  our  conduct.  But  it  will  be  easy  to 
aee  the  fallacy  of  this  principle,  if  we  attend  to  the  following 
things. 

1.  This  principle  would  be  as  really  opposed  to  the  limited  view 
of  our  author  respecting  future  punishment,  as  to  the  common 
view.  For,  as  wc  have  already  noticed,  no  man  can  have  a  clear 
and  full  conception  of  future  misery  continued  for  millions,  or 
thousands,  or  hundreds  of  years ;  and  then,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  our  author,  no  one  can  be  justly  held  accountable  for 
his  conduct,  inasmuch  as  suitable  motives  to  obedience  are  not  pre- 
sented before  his  mind.  In  thb  manner  the  author  contradicts  his 
own  scheme,  as  much  as  ours. 

2.  Our  having  suitable  motives  to  avoid  sin  and  obey  the  law, 
does  not  by  any  means  require  that  we  should  have  a  full  conception 
of  the  whole  evil  involved  in  the  penalty  for  disobedience ;  nor  does 
it  reqxure  that  we  should,  "  as  far  a%  possible^  be  apprised  of 
ilie  nature  and  measure  of  the  penal  consequence."    The  author 
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refers  to  civil  government  for  illustration.  But  what  civil  govern- 
ment does  all  that  is  possible  to  make  the  subjects  sensible  of  the 
dreadfulness  of  the  penalty  by  which  obedience  is  inculcated,  or 
impresses  upon  them  the  motives  which  should  deter  them  from 
crime  mth  the  greatest  possible  clearness  and  farce  ?  lightened 
legislators  and  rulers  will  do  all  that  is  mutable  and  proper  to 
deter  men  from  crime ;  but  they  never  do  all  that  is  possible. 
Besides  publishing  the  law  and  its  penalty,  it  would  certainly  be 
possible  to  employ  qualified  officers,  who  should  repeatedly  go  to 
every  family,  and  labor  assiduously  to  impress  every  person, 
whether  old  or  young,  with  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  with  the 
dreadfulness  of  the  punishment  it  denounces  against  offenders. 
But  neither  the  justice  nor  the  benevolence  of  rulers  requires 
this.  They  will  do  all  that  is  fit  and  proper,  but  not  all  that  is 
possible,  to  deter  men  from  committing  offences. 

And  it  is  very  clear,  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  does  not  act  upon 
the  principle  of  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  impress  the  minds  of 
men  with  the  evil  consequences  of  sin,  and  to  deter  them  from  it. 
He  does  not  give  them  the  clearest  possible  conception  of  the 
punishment  of  sin  ;  he  does  not  hold  up  before  them  the  motives 
to  obedience  with  the  greatest  possible  power,  nor  does  he  exert 
his  omnipotence  to  the  utmost  to  render  those  motives  effectual 
A  careful  attention  to  the  word  and  proridence  of  God  will  show 
to  demonstration,  that  he  does  not  conduct  the  affairs  of  Ins  moral 
government  on  this  principle.  He  gave  a  particular  command  to 
Adam,  and  affixed  a  penalty ;  and  a  dreadful  penalty  it  was. 
But  it  does  not  appear  from  the  sacred  records  that  Adam  was  as 
folly  informed  as  jwsslble,  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  his 
transgressing  the  law,  either  upon  himself,  or  upon  his  posterity. 
In  the  revelations  which  God  made  to  mankind,  under  the  former 
dispensation,  did  he  give  them  the  clearest  possible  light  respecting 
the  evil  consequences  of  sin,  or  respecting  any  of  the  principles 
of  religion  ?  If  so,  what  need  of  the  clearer  light  of  the  gospel  ? 
And  if  the  Christian  Scriptures  have  made  known  the  divine  law 
and  its  penalty,  and  the  doctrine  of  redemption  with  the  ffreatest 
possible  clearness  and  force^  what  need  of  so  much  labor  on  tiie 
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part  of  ministers  and  other  teachers  to  make  them  more  intelligible 
and  impressive  ? 

What  then  is  our  conclusion  respecting  the  principle  of  the 
divine  conduct  in  this  respect  ?  It  is  this  ;  that  God,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  unsearchable  and  sovereign  wisdom,  imparts  to  man- 
kind, not  the  clearest  possible^  instruction,  but  such  instruction  as 
he  judges  to  be  proper  respecting  their  duty,  and  respecting  the 
present  and  future  consequences  of  transgression ;  the  knowledge 
which  he  gives  them  by  means  of  his  works,  and  by  the  law  written 
on  their  hearts,  and  by  additional  revelations,  being  in  all  cases 
sufficient,  unless  hindered  by  their  own  fault,  to  guide  them  in  the 
right  way,  and  sufficient  to  render  them  inexcusable,  and  tiiie  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  agaaibt  them  just,  when  they  sin.  God  in 
his  providence  grants  different  advantages  to  mankind  in  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  world,  and  different  advantages  to  different 
individuals  at  the  same  period  ;  but  he  grants  such  advantages  to 
all,  as  to  make  it  their  duty  to  worship  and  serve  him,  and  to  ren- 
der them  worthy  of  pumshment  if  they  neglect  it.  And  he  holds 
fliem  accountable  for  what  they  have,  not  for  what  they  have  not. 
In  this  way  we  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  To  pretend  that 
a  righteous  and  benevolent  God  must  give  to  all  mankind  the 
dearest  possible  conception  of  the  penal  consequences  of  sin,  or 
flie  greatest  possible  light  on  any  subject,  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
conduct  of  his  providence  and  to  the  teachings  of  his  word,  and  is 
inconsistent  mth  the  methods  which  he  has  adopted  for  the  trial  of 
his  intelligent  creatures. 

There  is  another  mistake  of  our  author  in  the  passage  quoted. 
He  signifies  that,  if  men  bad  a  sufficienUy  clear  conception  of  Ihe 
penal  consequences  of  sin,  they  would  avoid  it.  He  represents 
those  who  suffer  through  a  million  of  ages,  as  having  the  reflec- 
tion, that  if  they  could  have  conceived  the  smallest  part  of  the  horror 
of  such  a  doom,  they  would  have  shrunk  back  with  terror  fix)m  the 
commission  of  sin  ;  whereas  it  is  far  more  probable  that  their  con- 
sciences will  reproach  them  for  abusing  the  privileges  which  God 
in  mercy  granted  them,  and  for  neglecting  the  reasonable  service 
which  he  required  of  them.     They  will  see  that  the  cause  of  their 
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perishing  was  not  the  want  of  more  light,  bat  their  onning  against 
the  light  which  God  gave  tlietia.  It  is  manifestly  implied  in  oar 
author's  remarks,  though  he  was  not  aware  of  the  implication,  that 
sinners  themselves  are  not  so  much  in  fault,  as  the  providence  of 
God. 

It  is  moreover  implied,  that  if  thej  had  been  faTored  with  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  punishment  of  sin,,  thej  would  haye 
been  effectually  deterred  from  the  commission  of  it.    For  a  cor- 
rection of  this  mistake  I  refer  you  to  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus.     The  rich  man  requested  that  more  striking  and 
solemn  mstruction  and  warning  might  be  sent  to  his  brethren  to 
prevent  them  from  coming  to  the  place  of  torment  where  he  was, 
and  he  was  confident  that  such  warning  would  have  the  deored 
effect  upon  them.     But  the  answer  was ;  ^^  If  they  hear  not  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  neither  would  they  be  persuaded,  though  one 
should  rise  from  the  dead."     Now  those  who  live  in  Christian 
lands  have  not  only  Mosos  and  the  prophets,  but  Christ  and  tlie 
apostles.     They  are  expressly  told,  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall 
die ;  that  indiguation  and  wrath  shall  be  visited  upon  them  who 
obey  not  the  gosi>cl ;  that  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving  shall  not 
see  life,  but  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  into  the  fire 
tliat  shall  not  bo  quenched.     Now  we  may  justly  say,  if  men  are 
not  perduadeJ  by  these  instructions  and  warnings,  to  turn  from 
tlic  ways  of  sin,  neither  would  they  be  persuaded  by  any  addi- 
tional means,  or  by  any  clearer  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of 
sin.     The  fact  is,  tliat  no  external  means  and  no  merely  intellec- 
tual knowledge  can  ever  of  itself  be  effectual  to  make  men  obedi- 
ent, and  holy,  and   that  the   lowest  degree   of  knowledge   and 
external  advantages  will  contribute  effectually  to  the  salvation  of 
those,  whose  hearts  are  right  witli  God.     Truly  to  avoid  sin  is  not 
the  work  of  speculative  reason  however  improved,  but  of  a  re- 
newed heart.     A  selfish,  ungodly  heart  is  not  to  be  won  to  obedi- 
ence by  any  mental  conception,  however  clear  and  perfect,  of  the 
punishment  which  is  consequent  upon  a  life  of  impiety.     How 
obvious  then  is  the  mistake  of  our  author,  in  supposing  that  there 
is  that  in  the  penal  consequence  of  sin  which  would  be  of  force  to 
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deter  men  from  sin  if  they  could  only  have  a  competent  notion  of 
it,  but  that  the  ^ant  of  this  precludes  that  force,  so  that  they  are 
^^  taken  at  a  fearful  disadvantage ! "  It  is  not  the  want  of  a 
higher  degree  of  speculative  knowledge,  but  the  want  of  a  right 
disposition,  that  destroys  the  soul.  Even  the  ignorant  heathen,  if 
ibey  observe  the  law  written  on  the  heart,  will,  the  ApoeUe  says, 
be  accepted. 

Again.  Our  author  shows  that,  although  he  had  by  no  means 
a  complete  conception  of  endless  misery,  he  had  a  solemn  and 
overwhelming  idea  of  the  dreadftdness  of  it.  And  was  not  this 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  powerful  motive  to  avoid  sin  ?  Did  he 
wish  for  a  more  solemn  and  overwhelming  conception  of  future 
misery  in  order  to  render  him  accountable,  and  to  deter  htm  from 
the  commission  of  sin  ?  And  may  not  others  who  will  seriously 
consider  the  subject,  have  a  like  conception  ?  And  with  this  clear 
and  alarming  conception  of  the  threatened  punishment,  can  they 
plead  that  they  have  not  a  sufficient  motive  to  obedience,  ()r,  if 
sentenced  to  endure  that  punishment,  that  they  are  taken  at  a 
fearful  disadvantage  ?  Does  the  author  think  this  would  be  the 
case  with  himself  ? 

The  writer  of  the  Letter  thinks  that  endless  punishment  is  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  the  demerit  of  sin  committed  during 
ibis  short  life.  He  would  doubtless  adnut  that  the  sinner  suffers 
justly,  80  hng  as  he  sins.  And  certainly  he  could  not  see  any 
disproportion  between  endless  sinning  and  endless  pumshment. 
Now  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  do  not  sup- 
pose, that  any  one  will  suffer  longer  than  he  continues  to  sin.  But 
it  would  be  a  strange  thing  in  the  moral  world  and  totally  contrary 
to  the  essential  laws  of  the  mind,  if  any  one  should  cease  to  sufier 
while  he  continues  to  sin  against  God.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
question  would  be,  whether  we  have  reason  to  expect,  that  sinners 
in  the  world  of  retribution  will  repent  and  become  obedient  to  the 
divine  law.  Now  this  cannot  be  looked  for  from  the  nature  of  the 
mind.  For  we  well  know  that  smning  naturally  increases  the 
strength  of  the  sinful  propensities,  and  that  the  habit  of  sinning  is 
more  and  more  confirmed  by  sinful  practice,  and  so  renders  a 
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return  to  duty  more  and  more  difficult.  It  is  certain  that  onners, 
left  to  themselves,  will  never  turn  from  sin  to  holiness.  Can  we 
then  infer  &om  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  will  interpose  in  the 
world  of  retribution,  and  by  his  Spirit  renew  sinners  to  holiness,  and 
thus  prepare  them  to^njoy  happiness  ?  It  is  clear  that  their  con- 
tinuing so  long  in  their  unreasonable  enmity  and  rebellion  against 
God  does  not  entitle  them  to  hb  favor,  does  not  give  them  a  claim 
to  so  great  a  blessing  as  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  If  he 
bestows  that  blessing  upon  them,  it  will  be  all  of  grace.  Has  he 
given  us  any  assurance  that  he  will  do  this  work  of  grace  ?  Has 
he  made  any  promise  to  this  effect  ?  Can  we  then  conclude  from 
his  infinite  bj^nevolence,  that  he  will  stop  sinners  in  their  wicked 
course  and  adorn  them  with  the  beauties  of  holiness  at  some  future 
period  ?  But  why  at  some  future  period,  rather  than  the  present  ? 
If  it  is  in  fact  consistent  with  the  infinite  benevolence  of  (rod  that 
man  should  be  left  to  act  wickedly  during  the  present  Ufe,  why 
may  it  not  be  so  hereafter  ?  And  if  they  may  sin  for  a  hundred 
and  a  thousand  years  in  the  world  to  come,  why  not  longer  ? 
And  if  God  in  the  exercise  of  his  unsearchable  wisdom  has  good 
reason  to  leave  them  in  a  state  of  sin  through  the  present  life,  and 
for  a  long  period  hereafter,  may  he  not  have  equal  reason  to  leave 
them  in  that  state  perpetually  ?  Whereas  a  wise  and  benevolent 
God  has  suflfered  so  great  an  evil  as  sin  to  enter  into  his  moral 
creation,  and  to  continue  in  it  so  long,  and  has  made  it  the  unwil- 
ling means  of  securing  so  much  glory  to  his  name  and  of  accom- 
plishing so  extensively  his  benevolent  and  holy  ends,  who  can 
predict  that  he  will  make  so  great  a  change  in  the  mode  of  his 
administration  as  to  put  an  end  to  sin  ?  Who  can  be  sure  that  he 
will  not  see  it  to  be  proper  to  suffer  its  existence  to  continue  beyond 
any  limited  period,  and  still  to  make  it  the  means  of  honoring 
his  perfections,  and  of  augmenting  the  welfare  of  liis  great 
moral  empire  ?  If  you  say,  his  benevolence  re(|uires  him  to 
exclude  sin  from  liis  intelligent  system,  do  you  not  impeach  his 
benevolence  for  not  excluding  it  long  ago,  and  indeed  for  suffering 
it  ever  to  invade  his  intelligent  creation  ?  Or  if  you  do  not 
impeach  his  benevolence ,  do  you  not  charge  him  with  the  want  of 
omnipotence  ? 
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In  regard  to  the  contmnance  of  sin  in  those  who  die  impenitent, 
we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  just  opinion,  except  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. And  here,  if  it  were  the  design  of  a  merciful  God  to  turn 
all  the  wicked  from  their  wicked  ways  ofii  to  make  them  heirs  of 
his  kingdom  at  some  future  time,  it  would  be  natural  for  us  to 
think,  that  he  would  inform  us  of  so  important  and  so  pleasing 
an  event.  But  he  has  given  us  no  such  information.  We  look  in 
vidn  for  any  proof  that  Grod  will  bring  sinners  to  repentance  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  sanctification  in  the  world  of  perdition,  or 
that  there  will  be  any  dispensation  of  grace  after  the  present  life, 
which  is  the  accepted  time,  the  day  of  salvation.  In  all  the 
accounts  we  have  of  the  wicked  in  the  future  state,  not  a  single 
instance  of  repentance  is  mentioned,  and  not  a  single  intimation 
that  any  such  instance  will  ever  take  place.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  clearly  taught,  that  the  state  of  the  wicked  after 
death  and  the  judgment  day,  will  be  unchangeably  fixed ;  that  the 
mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  given  up,  his  work  of  saving 
sinners  being  closed,  and  that  "  everlasting,  forever  and  ever," 
will  be  stamped  upon  their  sinful  and  ruined  condition. 

Some  have  intimated  that  Grod  has  concealed  his  design  to  give 
repentance  and  pardon  to  smners  hereafter,  lest  the  knowledge  of 
it  should  encourage  them  to  continue  in  sin.  But  how  have  they 
found  out  what  God  intended  should  be  a  secret  ?  And  if  they 
have  found  it  out,  why  should  not  they  conceal  it  for  the  same 
reason  that  God  docs,  lest  the  knowledge  of  it  should  encourage 
men  to  hve  in  sin  ?  Or  do  they  think  the  times  are  changed,  and 
that  such  knowledge  as  would  once  have  been  pernicious,  will  now 
tend  to  good  ? 

I  may  moreover  ask  them,  how  they  can  reconcile  it  with  the 
benevolence  or  the  truth  of  God,  that  he  should  not  only  conceal 
so  comforting  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the  final  happiness  of  all,  but 
should  fill  the  minds  of  men  with  groundless  terror  by  declaring 
expressly,  that  the  wicked  will  be  punished  forever  and  ever? 

Our  author  adverts  to  the  idea  above  suggested,  that  endless 
punishment  will  be  evidently  just  for  those  who  will  forever  con- 
tinue to  sin.    But  he  does  it  in  a  way  which  betrays  the  unfor- 
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tunate  habit  of  his  mind.  He  savs,  "  the  allegarion  of  the  endles3 
continuance  of  sin  is  of  no  avail  in  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of 
endless  punishment."  And  why  ?  "  Because,"  he  says, "  the 
first  consignment  to  the  dreadful  state  iieceziitates  a  coiviinuanee 
oftfie  criminaiiti/.''^  But  is  there  any  such  necessiti/  in  this  case, 
aa  interferes  with  the  moral  and  accountable  agency  of  sinners,  or 
prevents  their  blame-worthiness  ?  When  God  in  the  present  life 
gives  men  up  to  hardness  of  heart  and  to  vile  and  abominable 
practices,  the  ill-desert  of  their  sins  icmains  undiminished,  and 
increases  with  the  increased  number  and  heinousness  of  their 
transgressions.  And  yet  they  act  under  the  same  kind  of  necea- 
sity,  as  the  wicked  do  in  the  future  world.  It  is  a  necessity  which 
consists  in  the  strength  of  their  culpable  and  hateful  dispodtions, 
when  God  in  righteous  judgment  withholds  the  influence  of  his 
Spirit  and  leaves  them  to  their  own  chosen  way. 

But  our  author  says,  '*•  The  doom  to  sin  as  well  as  to  suffer  is 
inflicted  as  the  punishment  of  the  sin  committed  in  the  mortal 
state.  Virtually,  therefore,  tlie  eternal  punishment  is  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sins  of  time."  Be  it  so.  We  hold  that  sin,  where- 
ever  found,  and  whether  continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, — 
that  sin  itself  is  so  great  an  evil,  that  it  does  justly,  according  to 
God's  holy  law,  deprive  the  sinner  of  all  good,  and  plunge  him 
into  a  state  of  endless  misery  ;  that  for  the  sin  committed  in  time 
he  is  righteously  doomed  to  everlasting  punishment.  I  say  dn 
itself,  in  this  life  brings  the  sinner  into  tluit  wretclied  state.  He  is 
undone  as  soon  as  he  sins.  His  soul  is  lost.  This  plainly  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  sin  and  the  nature  of  God's  holy  law. 
But  this  does  not  imply  that  the  sin  committed  while  under  con- 
demnation is  less  ill-deserving,  than  the  first  sin.  It  does  not 
imply  that  any  of  the  sins  committed  in  the  endless  state  of  sin- 
ning, will  go  unpunished.  Although  the  sin  here  committed,  even 
one  sin,  has  such  hatefuhicss,  malignity  and  destructiveness,  that 
it  does  justly  bring  the  sinner  into  a  state  of  never  ending  perdi- 
tion ;  and  although  all  his  sufferings  through  his  immortal  exist- 
ence are  related  \a)  the  sin  he  committed  in  time,  and  even  to  his 
first  sin,  and  come  as  a  consequence  of  it,  yet  this  is  not  their  (Mily 
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relation.  Hk  sufierings  in  the  state  of  retribution  are  also  related 
to  the  sins  there  committed.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  For  the  sins 
then  of  this  life,  the  sinner  is  doomed  to  a  misCi-able  existence 
hereafter.  But  that  existence  is  rendered  more  miserable  by 
continual  smning,  which  is  a  continual  treasuring  up  of  wrath. 
The  sins  of  this  world  really  incur  endless  suffering.  But  the 
sins  of  the  next  world  add  to  the  intenaty  of  that  suffering.  Just 
as  it  is  with  future  happiness.  The  faithful  services  of  Christians 
in  this  life  secure  to  them  a  gracious  admission  to  the  blessedness 
of  heaven.  But  their  growing  knowledge  of  God  in  the  world 
above,  and  their  growing  holiness,  and  all  their  acts  of  obedience, 
must  secure  to  them  increasing  measures  of  enjoyment.  Every 
thought  of  Gk)d,  every  exercise  of  gratitude  and  love,  every 
benevolent  and  holy  action  will  be  in  itself  delightful  to  the  saints, 
and  will  constantly  add  to  the  amount  of  their  blessedness.  The 
endless  continuance  of  their  happiness  is  one  thing ;  the  degree  or 
measure  of  it,  which  will  be  continually  increasing,  is  another 
thing.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  wicked.  For  sins  here 
committed,  they  will  be  doomed  to  a  state  of  endless  punishment. 
But  the  duration  of  their  punishment  is  one  thing ;  the  degree  of 
it  is  another  thing.  Any  number  of  men  may  endure  suffering 
through  endless  ages;  whfle  the  suffering  of  each  may  in  de- 
gree be  difierent  from  that  of  the  others.  And  the  endless 
suffering  of  each  one  will,  in  its  measure,  correspond  to  the  meas- 
ure of  his  ill-desert,  or  the  amount  of  his  criminality.  At  the  final 
judgment,  they  will  receive  from  the  hand  of  justice  *'  according 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  hody.^^  Their  wicked  deeds  here,  will 
be  the  ground  of  the  irreversible  sentence ;  and  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  irickedness  will  be  the  evil  involved  in  that 
sentence.  The  doom  to  endless  punishment  will  be  dreadful  to 
an,  but  dreadful  in  degree  to  each  one  according  to  what  God 
shall  see  to  be  the  degree  of  his  guilt.  Such  according  to  Scrip- 
tare,  will  be  the  entrance  of  the  wicked  on  that  perpetual  state  of 
misery  which  will  follow  the  last  judgment.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  principle  of  retribution  will  be  carried  into 
efieet  through  everlasting  ages,  so  that  the  measure  of  criminality 
VOL.  m.  25 
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Tnll  always  be,  and  always  be  seen  and  felt  to  be,  the  measure  of 
penal  infliction. 

One  thing  more.  We  have  seen  that  our  author  considers  it 
essential  to  a  righteous  retribution,  that  those  who  are  punished 
should  have  been  expressly  and  fully  apprized,  while  in  a  state  of 
probation,  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  which  they  were  required  to 
obey,  and  should  have  formed  a  just  and  adequate  conception  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  suffering  implied  in  the  penalty.  Now  does 
not  the  author  overlook  an  important  principle  in  mbral  govern- 
ment ?  I  grant  that  it  is  an  act  of  benevolence  in  the  Supreme  Ru- 
ler to  give  us  express  information  of  the  punishment  which  will  be 
incurred  by  transgression.  But  it  is  neither  necessary  wxt  possible 
that  we  should  fuUy  apprehend  what  that  punishment  will  be. 
And  as  to  expre%9  information  given  beforehand  in  regard  to  that 
punishment,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  intelligent,  moral 
beings,  and  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  minds,  are  conscious 
of  good  and  evil,  and  of  the  ill-desert  of  transgresaon.  And  if 
we  had  been  left  as  many  are,  with  only  our  moral  nature  and  die 
law  written  on  the  heart,  wo  should  still  have  been  justly  doomed 
to  suffer  penal  infliction  according  to  the  measure  of  our  offences. 
And  here  we  reach  the  grave  conclusion,  that  the  righteousness 
of  the  punishment  does  not  depend  essentially  upon  the  fact  that 
men  have  been  expressly  forewarned  of  that  punishment,  but  upon 
the  intrirmc  evil  of  mi,  God  says,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall 
die."  This  threat  teaches  what  i%  the  just  punishment  of  sin. 
It  does  not  make  the  punishment  just,  but  implies  and  shows  that 
it  is  just.  Did  not  God  see  that  the  punishment  is  in  iUelf  just, 
he  would  not  threaten  it.  Jf  he  did  not  expressly  threaten  it,  he 
might  still  justly  inflict  it.  A  court  of  justice  pronounces  the  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  a  murderer,  though  that  murderer  hsA  been 
brought  up  in  ignorance  and  has  never  heard  that  such  would  be 
the  punishment.  Designedly  and  maliciously  killing  a  fellow- 
creature  is  itself  so  heinous  a  crime  as  to  render  the  death-penalty 
just,  whether  the  criminal  had  been  expressly  fore-warned  of  that 
penalty,  or  not.  So  any  court  of  justice  would  regard  it.  So 
especially  does  God  regard  the  transgression  of  his  law.     If  ain  ib 
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committed,  if  the  moral  law  is  transgressed,  whatever  the  circmn- 
stances  of  the  transgressor,  he  incurs  the  penalty,  he  destroys  his 
own  soul.  We  may  doubt  the  justice  of  all  tins.  But  God  is 
Judge,  and  will  not  be  influenced  by  our  doubts,  but  will  do  what 
he  knows  to  be  just,  and  what  is  just.  I  repeat  it  therefore,  and 
regret  that  our  author  overlooked  it,  that  the  justice  of  that  penal 
consequence  of  sin  which  is  set  forth  in  Scripture,  results  essentially 
from  the  intrinsic  evil  of  sin,  and  not  fiom  the  circumstance  that 
the  sinner  had  a  full  conception  of  that  consequence,  or  was  ex- 
pressly informed  of  it.  That  circumstance  aflkcts  the  mea%wre  of 
the  penal  infliction,  not  its  reality  or  its  justice.  Thus  the  word 
of  God  teaches  us  that  those  who  sm  in  heathen  lands  will  perish, 
as  well  as  those  who  sin  Ji  Christian  lands,  but  that  the  latter  are 
more  ill-deserving  in  degree  according  to  their  superior  advan- 
tages« 
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REVIEW  OP  Foster's  letter  continued. 

I  HAVE  now  gone  as  far  as  seems  to  be  necessary  in  eiqxysmg 
the  mistakes  which  I  think  chargeable  upon  our  author  under  the 
first  head  proposed,  —  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  use  of  reason.  He 
mistakes  primarily  in  imposing  upon  reason  a  task  which  it  is  by 
no  means  competent  to  perform.  And  then,  while  he  applies  reason 
to  matters  which  may  seem  to  lie  within  its  province,  he  commits 
various  mistakes,  which  reason  itself  is  able  to  detect. 

I  now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  as  proposed,  to  point  out  the 
mistakes  of  our  author  as  to  feeling.  And  hero  pursuing  the  same 
general  plan  as  under  the  former  head,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show, 
that  the  author  puts  feelltuj  to  do  what  is  out  of  its  province, 
namely,  to  determine  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  the  penalty  for 
transgressing  the  divine  law,  or  what  measure  and  duration  of 
punishment  may  be  justly  inflicted  on  the  wicked  in  the  future 
world.  Any  discerning  reader  of  his  letter  will  see  that  he  does, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  make  his  humane  and  sympathetic  feel- 
ings the  basis  of  his  judgment  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment.  When  he  thinks  of  the  wicked  enduring  misery 
without  end,  his  feelings  revolt  from  it,  his  benevolent  heart  sinks 
imder  the  idea,  and  says,  it  is  too  dreadful,  —  a  God  of  love  can- 
not inflict  it. 

Here  then  I  maintain  that  YmmviXi  feeling  is  no  fit  standard  by 
which  to  determine  the  punishment  that  shall  be  executed  upon 
sinners.     If  human  reason  is  not  competent   to  fix  the   right 
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measure  of  penal  infliction  for  the  transgression  of  the  divine  law, 
human  feeling  is  far  less  competent.  Benevolent  and  sympathetic 
feeling  is  given  us  for  exceedinglj  important  purposes,  and  when 
properly  regulated  and  kept  within  its  proper  sphere,  it  has  a 
mighty  and  indispensable  influence  in  promoting  our  happiness. 
Without  it  man  would  not  be  man.  He  would  want  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  humanity.  But  if  it  sets  itself  up  as  a  rule  of 
the  divine  administration,  it  goes  out  of  its  province,  —  it  inter- 
feres with  the  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  produces 
disorder  and  mischief  in  the  moral  world. 

The  tender  and  sympathetic  feelings  do  not  constitute  a  safe 
and  proper  rule  for  the  government  even  of  domestic  society. 
The  feelings  of  an  affectionate  fietther,  if  consulted,  would  often 
prevent  him  from  administering  that  chastisement  which  the  wel- 
fare of  his  children  requires ;  and  he  must  resist,  and  sometimes 
even  sacrifice,  the  tender  emotions  of  his  heart,  in  order  to  ftdfil 
an  imperative  parental  duty.  And  it  is  evident  that  human  feel- 
ing is  still  further  from  bemg  a  safe  and  proper  rule  of  civil 
government.  When  aggravated  crimes  are  perpetrated,  and  the 
most  terrible  penalties  are  incurred,  by  men  who  were  once  the 
objects  of  public  esteem  and  confidence,  what  would  become  of 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  what  of  the  sacred  principle  of  jus- 
tice, if  the. decisions  of  our  Courts  should  be  controlled  by  the 
emotions  of  sympathy  and  compassion  ?  Law  and  justice  would 
be  prostrated,  crimes  would  be  licensed,  disorder  would  prevail, 
and  the  bonds  of  civil  society  be  dissolved. 

And  if  the  government  of  Tnere  feeling^  instead  of  law  and 
justice  and  a  regard  to  the  general  good,  would  be  so  incompati- 
ble with  the  permaneub  order  and  happiness  of  civil  society ;  how 
much  more  incompatible  would  it  be  with  the  order  and  happiness 
of  6?od'«  great  moral  empire  !  The  influence  of  law,  the  exercise 
of  strict  justice,  and  a  wise  regard  to  the  general  welfare,  are 
important  in  any  society  or  kingdom,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and 
the  value  of  its  public  and  private  interests.  How  indescribably 
important  then  is  it,  that  they  should  prevail  and  bear  sway  in  the 
Idtigdom  of  Ood,  which  comprehends  unnumbered  worlds,  and  is 
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to  endure  through  endless  ages !  Mere  feeling^  feeling  in  tiio 
heart  of  man,  is  very  limited  in  its  aims,  and  generally  regwds 
merely  the  well  being  of  particular  individuals,  and  is  utterly 
incapable  of  any  suitable  action  in  relation  to  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  the  kingdom  of  God,  —  which  is  so  vast,  that  notiiing 
short  of  his  infinite  mind  can  take  an  adequate  view  of  its  extent 
or  its  duration.  God's  infinite  mind  is  perfectly  wise  and  holy,  as 
well  as  benevolent.  God  is  love ;  but  divine  love  is  united  with 
wisdom  and  righteousness  and  power,  and  these  with  all  otber 
attributes,  combined  together,  constitute  the  absolute  perfection 
of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  Ruler,  and  qualify  him  to  sit  on  hisL 
high  and  holy  throne.  But  how  presumptuous  and  impious  it  is 
for  mere  feeling  in  the  little  mind  of  man  to  arrogate  to  itself  ihe 
right  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  measures  necessary  in  the  divine 
administration,  much  more  to  place  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
penal  sanctions  which  God  has  expressly  affixed  to  his  law,  and  to 
the  punishment  which  he  has  begun  to  inflict,  and  which  he  has 
plainly  told  us  is  to  be  continued  forever !  Q-od  himself  some- 
times condescends  to  speak  to  us  after  the  manner  of  man,  and 
solemnly  declares  to  us  that  he  has  the  most  kind,  compassionate 
feeling.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked ;  —  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of 
Israel  ?  "  And  Jesus  wept,  in  view  of  the  wickedness  and 
approaching  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  said,  "  How  often  would  I 
have  gathered  thy  children  together,  —  0  that  thou  hadst  known 
the  things  wliich  belong  to  thy  peace !  "  But  God  did  not  govern 
his  conduct  by  this  feeling  of  good  will  and  compassion  towards 
the  persons  of  the  wicked,  and  by  this  reluctance,  so  to  speak,  to 
inflict  punishment  upon  them.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  emo- 
tions of  benevolence  and  pity  which  arose  in  his  heart  towards 
unrepenting  sinners,  he  withheld  not  his  hand  from  executing  the 
threatened  punishment.  He  showed  himself  just  and  faithful  and 
holy,  as  well  as  merciful.  He  supported  the  majesty  of  law 
and  justice  ;  and  although  he  gave  perfect  assurance  that  hfe  did 
not  act  from  anything  like  hardness  of  heart  and  the  spirit  of 
revenge  among  men,  he  executed  upon  the  wicked  who  refused  to 
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tarn,  the  foil  penalty  of  his  law.  Jesus,  the  compassionate 
SftTiour,  acted  on  the  same  principle.  For  though  he  was  a  man, 
and  had  in  perfection  all  the  kind  and  pitiful  feelings  of  man's 
heart,  and  did  what  no  other  man  did  to  save  sinners  from  perdi- 
tion, his  holy  administration  was  not  swayed  by  his  kind  and  pi^ 
ful  feelings.  He  had  also,  in  perfection,  the  superior  principle  of 
inflexible  justice,  inflexible  attachment  to  law,  love  of  holiness, 
abhorrence  of  sin,  and  a  supreme  regard  to  the  permanent  inte- 
rests of  the  universe,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  attributes. 
These  principles,  in  connection  with  his  mercy,  were  set  forth  in 
his  public  instructions,  especially  when  he  denounced  the  judg- 
ments of  heaven  upon  those  who  rejected  him,  and  foretold  the 
everlasting  punishment  which  he  himself,  the  benerolent,  com- 
passionate Saviour,  as  well  as  the  righteous  Judge,  will  inflict 
upon  all  who  live  and  die  in  sin. 

Here  is  a  lesson  which  we  ought  all  to  learn,  —  a  principle 
which  we  ought  to  keep  in  vivid  recollection,  whenever  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  future  punishment. 
For  if  kind,  sympathetic  feeling  even  in  the  heart  of  Jesus  and  in 
the  heart  of  God,  does  not,  by  itself,  control  the  measures  of 
his  moral  government,  surely  we  can  never  think  our  feeling 
competent  to  do  it.  And  if  benevolence  and  sympathy,  existing 
in  consummate  perfection  in  the  divine  mind,  or  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus,  do  not  object  to  the  infliction  of  the  dreadful  punishment 
incurred  J)y  sin  ;  the  narrow  benevolence  and  imperfect  sympathy 
existing  in  our  mind  should  be  very  far  from  making  any  objec- 
tion. And  if  divine  benevolence  and  pity  freely  and  fully  co- 
operate with  justice,  wisdom,  and  holiness,  in  executmg  the  fear- 
ful penalty  of  the  law  upon  transgressors,  shall  we  be  influenced 
by  our  feeble  benevolence  and  pity,  I  might  rather  say  by  our 
weakness^  to  object  to  the  execution  of  that  penalty,  and  to  dissent 
from  those  high  principles  of  God's  moral  government  ?  Human 
benevolence  and  sympathy,  though  they  should  be  found  in  one 
who  possesses  the  most  enlarged  understanding  in  connection  with 
perfect  holiness,  would  be  exceedingly  out  of  their  proper  place, 
and  would  assume  a  busLnees  for  which  they  are  totally  unfit|  if 
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they  should  attempt  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  Gkxl's  holy 
government,  or  do  anything  in  regard  to  the  most  myateriooB  and 
even  the  most  severe  and  appalling  acts  of  his  administration,  but 
readily  to  acquiesce,  yielding  to  that  sovereign  behest,  ^^  Be  stiQ, 
and  know  that  I  am  God."  Such  is  the  practical  judgment  of 
the  best  of  men  in  regard  to  the  affiurs  of  the  present  life. 
They  are  fully  aware  that  their  natural  sensibilities  are  not  given 
them  to  guide  the  events  of  providence  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
cover what  the  will  of  Ood  is,  they  at  once  submit.  Thus  did 
Aaron,  in  view  of  events  which  were  distressing  to  his  natural 
aflfections.  Thus  did  the  friends  of  Paul,  who,  under  the  influence 
of  the  tenderest  affection  and  sympathy,  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  exposing  himself  to  suffering,  but  soon  yielded  to  a 
superior  wisdom,  and  said,  ^^  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done." 
Christians  learn  more  and  more  perfectly  this  lesson  of  self- 
distrust  and  pious  submission  in  regard  to  all  the  concerns  of 
bfe.  They  have  less  and  less  confidence  in  their  own  judgment, 
and  are  less  and  less  inclined  to  regard  their  own  feelings,  even 
those  which  are  the  most  kmd  and  sympathetic,  as  competent  to 
determine  what  shall  be  the  measures  of  divine  providence,  even 
in  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  present  world.  And  in  respect 
to  God's  future  administration  in  his  vast  moral  kingdom.  Chris- 
tians possessing  right  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  would  shrink 
back  at  the  idea  that  their  own  affections  and  sympathies,  however 
unexceptionable  in  themselves,  are  to  determine  what  Gtxi's  dis- 
pensations shall  be,  or  to  have  any  concern  with  them,  except  to 
confide  in  them  and  conform  to  them,  as  holy,  just,  and  good. 

And  if  the  best  regulated  feelings,  the  feelings  of  those  who 
possess  the  most  elevated'  piety,  whose  *'  meditations  of  God  are 
sweet,"  and  who  have  attained  to  habitual  peace  and  joy  in 
believing,  —  if  the  feelings  even  of  such  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  rule  of  the  divine  conduct  in  the  future  world,  or  as  at  all  com- 
petent to  determine  what  punishment  the  wicked  shall  endure ; 
what  shall  we  say  of  such  feelings  as  unhappily  prevailed  in  the 
mind  of  our  author  P  The  account  which  he  gives  of  himself 
shows,  that  either  from  a  disorder  in  his  physical  constitati(»iy  <Nr 
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firom  the  want  of  a  more  thorough  religious  experience,  or  firom 
some  other  cause,  he  was  the  subject  of  great  depression  and 
gloom.  It  was  not  merely  the  future  punishment  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  that  was  to  him  the  subject  of  melancholy  and  distres- 
sing reflections.  The  whole  economy  of  God  in  this  world  as  well 
as  the  next,  was  overspread  with  darkness  and  horror.  The 
dismal  state  of  his  own  mind  cast  a  dismal  shade  upon  the  dispen- 
sations of  divine  providence.  He  dwelt  upon  such  topics  as 
these.  ^^  The  immensely  greater  number  of  the  human  race 
hitherto,  through  all  ages  and  re^ons,  passing  a  short  life  under 
no  illuminating,  transforming  influence  of  their  Creator,  —  passing 
gS  the  world  in  a  state  imfit  for  a  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  happy 
kingdom  elsewhere  ! "  And  then,  "  how  profoundly  mysterious 
is  the  slow  progfess "  of  the  gospel  "  in  its  uncorrupted  purity 
and  saving  efficacy ! "  He  cast  his  view  over  the  scene  of  human 
existence  from  the  be^nning,  and  said ;  '^  To  me  it  appears  a 
most  mysteriously  awful  economy,  overspread  by  a  lurid  and 
dreadful  shade.  I  pray  for  piety  to  mmtidn  a  humble  submis- 
fflon  of  thought  and  feeling  to  the  wise  and  righteous  Disposer  of 
all  existence.  But  to  see  a  nature  created  in  purity  and  quali- 
fied for  endless  felicity,  ruined  at  the  very  origin,  by  a  disaster 
devolving  fatally  on  all  the  race,  et  cetera," — the  sum  of  all 
these  melancholy  facts  being,  that  thousands  of  millions  have 
passed,  and  thousands  every  day  are  passing  out  of  the  world,  in 
no  fitness  for  a  pure  and  happy  state  elsewhere,  — "  0,  it  is  a 
most  confounding  and  appalling  contemplation  !  "  It  was  to  him 
all  dark  and  direful.  In  the  view  of  the  Psalmist,  the  heavens 
declared  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  his  riches. 
The  trees  and  mountains,  birds  and  beasts,  and  all  things  around 
him,  were  vocal  with  God's  praise.  He  saw  the  wickedness  of 
human  beings,  and  rivers  of  water  ran  down  his  eyes,  because 
they  kept  not  God's  law ;  but  he  had  other  and  higher  views  ;  and 
he  could  say,  "  God  is  my  rock,  his  work  is  perfect,  all  his  ways 
are  truth  and  judgment."  But  how  different  were  the  predomi- 
nant feelings  of  our  author !  —  When  Jesus  contemplated  the  dis- 
pensations of  God's  sovereign  mercy  and  righteousness  towards 
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the  different  characters  of  men,  he  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and 
said,  ''  I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
revealed  them  4mto  babes.  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight."  And  the  apostles  and  early  Christians,  in 
the  midst  of  the  sins  and  miseries  of  this  apostate  world  and  their 
own  trials  and  sufferings,  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  with  unspeakable 
joy.  And  when  Paul  contemplated  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the 
degradation  and  ruin  of  his  posterity,  he  kept  his  eye  upon  that 
which  was  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  the  evil.  He 
beheld  a  divine  glory  shining  forth  from  the  midst  of  the  darkness 
—  the  glory  of  infinite  love  towards  the  redeemed.  He  saw  that, 
where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.  With  a  clear 
view  of  this  rebellious  and  miserable  world,  he  could  bless  God, 
and  could  praise  his  holy  name,  and  could  rejoice  and  glory  in  a 
crucified  Redeemer.  To  these  elevated,  happy  views  and  feelings, 
our  amiable  and  ingenious  author  seems  to  have  been  almost  a 
stranger.  His  pathway  through  life  was  enveloped  in  gloom, — a 
dense  gloom,  seldom  if  ever  penetrated  by  the  light  of  heaven. 
All  that  was  bright  and  cheering  was  hidden  from  his  view,  and 
his  thoughts  were  engrossed  with  what  was  dark  and  dismal.  I 
say  then,  if  men  whose  minds  were  full  of  light  and  peace  and 
joy,  never  thought  of  regarding  their  feelings  as  a  fit  rule  of  the 
divine  dispensations,  or  a  judge  of  the  measure  of  punishment 
which  should  be  visited  upon  the  wicked  ;  surely  one  whose  tem- 
perament was  so  unhealthy,  and  whose  mind  was  subject  to  00 
morbid  a  sensitiveness,  should  never  have  suffered  hU  feelings  to 
control  his  faith,  or  to  thrust  themselves  in  as  a  rule  of  God's 
retributive  justice  towards  his  incorrigible  enemies.  If  such  feel- 
ings should  be  predominant  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  how  could 
they  obey  the  gospel  precept,  to  rejoice  and  give  thanks  conr 
tinually  ?  How  could  they  love  God  with  all  their  hearts,  when 
his  moral  excellence  and  glory  were  veiled  from  their  view  ?  How 
could  they  rejoice  that  God  is  on  the  throne,  when  they  could  see 
nothing  there  but  clouds  and  darkness,  without  any  rays  of 
heavenly  hght?    How  could  they  take  pleasure  in  the  holiness 
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and  happiness  of  those  who  are  saved,  when  thej  could  do  nothing 
but  pore  over  the  severe  and  dismal  destinj  of  the  lost  ?  Through 
the  influence  of  an  excessive  and  perverted  sympathy  and  a  kind 
of  morbid  generosity,  they  would  hardly  consent  to  be  saved  them- 
selves, unless  all  others  could  be  saved  with  them. 

The  tender  sensibilities  of  our  sympathetic  author  were  so  excited 
and  agonized  by  the  idea  of  the  endless  misery  of  the  wicked,  that 
he  wondered  how  those  who  beUeved  in  it  could  be  happy.  He 
says ;  ''  It  often  surprises  me,  that  the  fearful  doctrine  sits,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  so  eaty  on  the  minds  of  the  religious  and  benev- 
dent  believers  of  it.  Surrounded  immediately  by  tiie  multitudes 
of  fellow-mortals  •  -  .  »  .  .  and  regarding  them  as  subjects 
of  so  direful  a  destination,  how  can  they  have  any  calm  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  how  can  they  be  cordially  cheerftil,  how  can  they 
escape  the  incessant  haunting  of  dismal  ideas,  darkening  the  econ- 
omy in  which  their  lot  is  cast  ?  .  .  .  How  can  they  bear 
the  mght  of  the  livmg  world  around  them  ?  "  The  author  forgot 
that  the  divine  economy  has  a  bright  side  as  well  as  a  dark  ade. 
And  the  bright  side  is  90  bright,  that  if  we  look  at  it  intentiy  and 
devoutiy,  we  shall  hardly  perceive  the  darkness.  ^^  God  is 
light ;  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all."  His  law,  his  whole 
government,  is  invested  with  a  resplendent  and  glorious  light,  the. 
light  of  perfect  wisdom  and  holiness  and  goodness.  The  created 
universe  is  and  will  be  full  of  blessedness.  No  pain,  no  suffering 
will  be  there,  except  the  just  and  necessary  punishment  of  unre- 
lenting criminals,  who  might  have  been  partakers  of  the  common 
happiness,  but  would  not,  and  who  will  show  so  vile  and  hateful  a 
disposition  and  character,  that  all  good  beings  will  see  and 
acknowledge  that  their  punishment  is  no  more  than  they  deserve, 
and  no  more  than  what  the  glory  of  God's  perfections  and  the 
welfare  of  his  vast  kingdom  require.  Such  is  a  general  view  of 
the  moral  imiverse.  Such  is  the  grand  economy  of  (Jod's  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  all  dark  and  dismal,  as  it  appeared  to  our  author. 
He  was  mistaken.  His  vision  was  diseased.  Angels,  prophets, 
aposties,  and  all  Christians  whose  minds  are  enlightened  and 
healthy,  view  the  subject  very  differenUy.    In  their  view,  good 
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infinitely  transcends  evil,  and  even  evil  is  made  promotive  of 
good.  God's  kingdom  is  full  of  light,  and  the  litUe  darkness 
which  exists  increases  the  splendor  of  that  light. 

Now  is  it  strange  and  unaccountable,  that  Christiaofl  of  enlarged 
views  and  rectified  feelings,  should  be  cheerful  and  happj  ?   Thej 
do  indeed  believe  what  the  Scriptures  plainly  declare  as  to  the 
future  and  enduring  punishment  of  the  wicked.    And  they  look 
upon  those  who  are  going  in  the  broad  way  to  perdition  with  inex- 
pressible anxiety  and  sorrow,  and  labor  and  pray  for  their  salvar 
tion  with  earnestness  and  often  with  tears.     But  the  doctrine  of 
endless  punishment  is  not  the  only  doctrine  which  they  believe, 
nor  the  only  one  on  which  they  fix  their  serious  contemplations* 
They  believe  all  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the  glorious  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God.     They  dwell  upon  the  chief  object  of  Christ's 
advent,  to  save  sinners.     They  think  with  admiration  of  that  sov^ 
reign  love,  which  actually  bestows  salvation  on  some,  yea,  on  a 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  while  all  deserve  to  perish. 
They  think  of  the  perfect  excellence,  the  love,  the  blessings,  the 
holy  reign  of  Christ.     They  think  of  the  blessedness  of  being  with 
Christ.     They  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glorious  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light.     A  thousand  objects  all  around  them  and  above 
them,  things  present  and  things  to  come,  press  upon  their  sancti- 
fied and  happy  contemplations.      All  God's  attributes,  all  his 
works  and  dispensations  are  invested  with  mingled  majesty  and 
beauty,  and  diffuse  a  sacred  peaccfulness  and  gladness  through 
theij  hearts.     It  is  not  true  that  they  exult  in  the  dreadful  suflfer- 
ings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  our  author  seems  to  suppose  that 
our  doctrine  implies.     Men  in  a  sound  moral  state  do  not  exult, 
do  not  take  pleasure  in  the  sins  or  miseries  of  immortal  beingp. 
They  deplore  what  is  evil.     They  look  upon  the  sufferings  of 
others,  especially  upon  the  just  punishment  which  is  coming  upon 
the  impenitent,  with  a  benevolent  anxiety  and  grief.     They  have 
that  compassion  and  sympathy  towards  them,  and  that  desire  fijr 
their  happiness,  which  will  most  effectually  incite  them  to  make 
efforts,  sincere  and  faithful  efforts,  to  turn  them  from  their  sinM 
and  destructive  eoui-ses.     I  say,  they  do  not  take  pleasure  m 
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"what  18  evil.     It  is  not  the  sin  or  misery  of  their  fellow-creatures 
that  makes  them  joyful ;  —  far  from  it.      And  if  there  were 
nothing  presented  before  them  but  sin  and  misery,  they  could 
have  no  joy.    But  shall  they  overlook  ail  the  holiness  and  blessed- 
ness which  there  is  in  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  God,  and  in 
his  immense  and  everlasting  kingdom  ?     Shall  they  not  rejoice  in 
what  is  good  7     Shall  they  not  take  pleasure  in  the  endless  happi- 
ness of  the  friends  of  God  ?     Shall  they  turn  away  with  dissatis- 
&ction  from  the  holy  peace  and  joy  which  a  benevolent  Grod  gives 
to  his  obedient  servants  in  all  worlds,  because  there  are  those,  — 
comparatively  few,  —  who  are  wedded  to  sin,  and  refuse  to  be 
happy  ?    Now  if  those  who  love  God  and  man,  have  sorrow  of 
heart  for  what  is  evil,  and  joy  in  what  is  good,  —  sorrow  for 
misery,  and  joy  in  happiness  ;  their  joy  must,  in  an  immeasurable 
degree,  exceed  their  pain  and  sorrow,  because  they  find  in  God,  in 
his  law  and  government,  and  in  his  kingdom,  a  good  which  infi- 
nitely exceeds  all  existing  evil,  and  because  they  find  too  that  by 
the  very  infliction  of  merited  evil  upon  the  wicked,  Gtxl  manifests 
his  excellence  and  glory  as  moral  Governor,  and  gives  support  to 
that  principle  of  law  and  justice,  which  is  essential  to  the  blessed- 
ness of  intelligent  beings.     Why  should  any  one  suppose  that 
good  men,  living  under  the  reign  of  such  a  God,  engaged  in  per- 
forming so  reasonable  a  service,  and  sharing  with  a  holy  universe 
in  a  happiness  so  pure  and  enduring,  —  can  be  otherwise  than 
joyful  ?     Why  should  they  not  glory  and  triumph  in  the  fulness 
of  gospel  blessings,  which  so  many  happy  souls  partake  with  them, 
and  which  all  others  might  have,  if  they  would  accept  them  ? 
In  a  word,  the  more  believers,  who  are  possessed  of  a  well- 
balanced  mind,  are  affected  with  the  dreadfulness  of  the  just 
doom  which  awaits  the  impenitent,  the  more  eamestiy  will  they 
labor  to  deliver  sinners  from  it,  and  the  more  profound  gratitude 
and  joy  will  they  feel  that,  as  they  humbly  hope,  they  are  made 
partakers  of  the  great  salvation. 

"  As  to  religious  teachers,"  our  author  says,  "  If  the  tremen- 
dous doctrine  be  true,  surely  it  ought  to  be  almost  continually 
procliumed  as  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  inculcated  and  reite- 
VOL.  ni.  26 
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rated  with  ardent  passion,  in  every  possible  form  of  terrible  illush 
tration  ;  no  remission  of  the  alarm  to  thoughtless  spirits.  What ! 
conceive  them  in  such  inconceivably  dreadful  peril,  and  not  multi- 
ply and  aggravate  the  terrors  to  frighten  them  out  of  their  stupor ; 
deploring  still,  that  all  the  horrifying  representations  in  the  power 
of  thought  or  language  to  make  are  immeasurably  below  the  real 
urgency  of  the  subject ;  and  almost  wishing  that  some  appalling 
phenomenon  of  sight  or  sound  might  break  in  to  make  the  impres- 
sion which  no  words  can  make How  can  it  comport  with 

ttie  duty  of  preachers  to  satisfy  themselves  with  brief,  occasional 
references  to  this  awful  topic,  when  the  most  prolonged  thunder- 
ing alarm  is  but  the  note  of  an  infant  or  an  insect  in  proportion  to 
the  horrible  urgency  of  the  case." 

On  this  passage,  which  contains  much  that  is  true  and  impree- 
sive,  I  shall  make  a  few  brief  remarks. 

1.  How  widely  does  our  author  differ  from  those  generally,  who 
reject  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment !  What  frequent 
clamors  do  we  hear  from  them  against  those  ministers  who  dweU 
frequently,  though  not  by  any  means  continually,  on  these  terrifying 
representations  !  What  complaints  are  made  against  such  writers 
as  Baxter,  Saurin,  Alleine,  Watts  and  Pike,  for  doing  even  in 
part  what  our  author  thinks  they  ought  to  do  ! 

2.  His  feelings  gave  him  a  very  distorted  view  of  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected  of  those  who  believe  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less punishment.  Such  was  his  habit  of  mind,  that  when  the 
dreadfulness  of  everlasting  misery  seized  his  attention,  it  had  an 
imcontrollable  power  over  him.  He  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
And  it  seemed  to  him  very  strange  that  this  was  not  the  case  with 
all  those  who  admit  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  Now  it  is  true 
that  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  make  the  word  of  God  their 
standard,  will  solemnly  proclaim  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  as  a 
means  of  persuading  men  to  repentance.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  means  appointed.  This  is  not  the  only  nor  the  chief  doctrine 
to  be  preached.  The  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  was  not 
the  only  subject  nor  the  principal  subject  of  discourse  with  Christ 
or  the  apostles,  —  although  they  took  care  on  all  proper  occasioiiB 
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to  present  it  before  the  minds  of  men  m  all  its  terribleness.  But 
they  were  far  from  dwelling  continually,  or  "  almost  continually," 
on  this  subject.  It  was  their  chief  business  to  set  forth  the  infi- 
nite perfections  of  God,  particularly  his  benignity  and  mercy ;  the 
love,  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  the  offices  he  sustains  and 
the  blessings  he  confers ;  his  invitations  and  promises ;  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  enlightening  and  sanctifying  sinners ;  the 
crown  of  glory  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven,  and  the  various  duties 
incumbent  on  them  as  those  who  are  redeemed  by  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ ;  —  these  and  other  kindred  subjects  made  up  the 
substance  of  their  instructions.  And  when  such  interesting  and 
delightful  themes  as  these  occupied  the  thoughts  and  swayed  the 
feelings  of  the  sacred  teachers,  how  could  they  be  cofUinually  pro- 
claiming the  future  miseries  of  the  wicked  as  with  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet,  without  any  remission  of  the  thundering  alarm  ?  Had 
they  done  this,  their  work  would  indeed  have  been  a  work  of  ter- 
ror, an  incessant  and  exclusive  proclamation  of  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  as  though  Christ  came  merely  to 
condemn  the  world,  and  not  that  the  world  through  him  might  have 
life.  And  then  who  would  ever  have  heard  of  the  length  and 
breadth  and  depth  and  height  of  divine  love ;  or  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  as  a  savor  of  life  to  believers?  Who  would  ever  have 
been  cheered  with  the  joyful  truth,  that  where  sin  abounded,  grace 
did  much  more  abound  ?  Who  would  ever  have  been  told,  that 
Christ  invites  sinners,  even  the  chief  of  sinners  to  come  unto  him, 
And  that  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  ?  And  who  would 
ever  have  uttered  those  glad  words,  "  Being  justified  by  faith,  we 
have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  —  and  rejoice 
in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  glory  in 
tribulation  also  ?  "  Verily  we  are  not  left  in  Egyptian  darkness. 
The  sun  of  righteousness  has  risen  upon  us,  and  our  eyes  have 
beheld  his  glorious  light.  We  have  heard  the  proclamation  of  an 
angel,  "  Behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy."  And  we 
have  heard  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and 
saying,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men."    Blessed  are  our  eyes  that  have  seen  and  our 
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«r»  4at  have  h-^ard  die^e  :hii;3  —  things  which  have  filled  hea?en 
with  Vy.  ar.'i  which  are  T';5;cient  to  difiiide  joy  "  throagh  all  the 
earii."  TtL?  ^rrA  iri*i-:*rl  i:eth  iii  darkness;  but  Christians  are 
•*  li^.:  In  the  I>.ri."  Tr.rre  is  miser)-  among  nnrependng  rebels ; 
bnt  th^  h^r-Me  ar*«i  c.Ltrlie  are  not  miserable.  There  is  walling 
and  ;^ia.-;rin^  of  teeth  mz^-jn;:  the  incorrigible  enemies  of  God. 
But  waHirzz  anii  jtiashiiij  '^.fteetli  is  not  the  portion  of  the  follow- 
er? of  Christ.  It  li  n-.-:  the  ;rreat  and  only  work  of  his  ministers 
to  pr,<rlaim  the  diviiie  vvu^eance  and  the  unquenchable  fire. 
Their-  is  a  r^'re  j  lea^iniT  o5ce.  Their  commission  is  to  preach 
the  jwp^l  t.>  every  creat^ir?,  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
Go-l,  and  :•:•  d  j  it  after  the  p  atteni  of  the  holy  apostles,  who  did 
bv  Lo  mean*  r^e  Ject  to  warn  sinners  of  their  danger,  and  bv  the 
terror*  '.f  the  L^nl  to  persuade  them  to  repentance,  but  whose 
principal  boor  was  to  make  known  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Oirist  f  >r  the  salvation  of  the  lost,  and  for  the  edification  and  joy 
of  the  saved.  Behold  the  nunisters  of  Christ  to  whom  Grod  has 
^ven  "  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  a  S'jund  mind."  How  fervent 
their  desires  and  prayers,  how  earnest  their  labors  and  how  severe 
their  sudferinp?  f^r  the  conversion  of  the  wicked  and  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  saints  !  They  love  their  office  and  are  happy  in  dis- 
char-dii^  lis  dutic?,  Ix-eauso  thev  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who 
has  called  them  to  it.  \\Tieii  thn^ugh  their  faithful  labors  sinners 
are  lj«jni  a^;iin.  they  hyjk  uj>«jn  them  as  their  joy  and  crown,  and 
ab^jund  in  thanks  to  Go^l  for  the  work  of  his  sovereign  grace. 
The  writer  of  this  glrM«my  epistle  was  a  minister  of  the  gogpel. 
But  the  office  was  not  congenial  to  his  feelings.  lie  was  not  com- 
forted bv  the  precious  truths  which  he  was  called  to  teach,  and  he 
did  not  love  the  duties  which  he  was  rcfjuired  to  discharge.  He 
had  indeed  g«"Kxl  reason  to  be  cheerful  and  happy  in  the  serrice 
of  so  "lorious  a  lyjrd  an<l  Master.  But  ho  was  not  happy; 
and  his  labors,  j^erformed  \nuler  such  a  dismal  depression  of 
spirits,  were  attended  with  little  success.  Now  a  man  habitually 
subject  to  such  a  diseased  state  of  mind,  could  possess  but  little 
of  the  tnie  spirit  of  the  sacred  office,  and  could  form  only  one- 
aded  and  incorrect  views  of  its  various  duties.     Hence  he  was  &r 
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firom  being  qualified  to  point  out  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued 
by  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ. 

One  word  as  to  the  bad  consequences  of  suggesting  doubts  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  The  doctrine  is  in 
itself  such,  that  men  naturally  wish  it  not  to  be  true.  They  gen- 
erally give  a  ready  hearing  to  objections  offered  against  it,  while 
ihey  are  slow  to  admit  the  force  of  the  arguments  urged  in  its 
favor.  With  those  who  have  not  a  deliberate  and  confirmed  be- 
lief of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  the  doubts  and  di£Sculties  of  such  a 
man  as  John  Foster,  will  have  great  weight.  His  doubts  and 
difficulties  will  beget  doubts  and  difficulties  in  them,  and  will  be 
likely,  if  they  have  less  reverence  for  Scripture  than  he  had,  to 
conduct  them  to  conclusions  which  he  would  deplore.  The  bare 
report  or  suspicion  that  Tholuck,  or  other  men  of  less  reputation 
than  he,  consider  the  common  doctrine  as  doubtful,  will  unsettie 
the  minds  of  multitudes,  and  deprive  them  of  the  substantial  ben- 
efit of  believing  a  momentous  truth.  And  few  men  reject  this 
doctrine,  who  do  not  reject  others  also.  It  is  then  a  matter  of 
great  moment  that  the  public  teachers  of  reli^on  should  fortify 
their  minds  against  the  incursion  of  doubts,  that  they  should  take 
puns  to  come  to  a  full,  unquestioning  faith  in  this  doctrine  of  rev- 
elation, and  should  wisely  and  faithfully  hold  it  forth  in  their 
preaching,  and  apply  it  to  its  proper  practical  uses. 

We  must  now  close  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  The 
general  course  of  remarks  which  I  have  pursued  in  these  two 
Lectures,  may  be  recounted  in  few  words.  Our  author  very  can- 
didly aEid  seriously  affirms  that  the  language  of  Scripture  which 
points  out  the  continuance  of  future  punishment,  is  "  formidably 
strong,  so  strong,  that  it  must  be  an  argument  of  extreme  cogency 
that  can  authorize  a  limited  interpretation."  His  argument  we 
have  examined  under  two  heads.  First,  he  argues,  that  endless 
punishment  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
would  be  beyond  the  ill-desert  of  sin.  I  meet  this  argument  by 
saying,  that  he  undertakes  to  judge  on  a  subject  which  lies  not 
within  his  province  ;  that  human  reason,  in  its  best  state,  is  exceed- 
ingly incompetent  to  detennine  what  is  the  demerit  of  sin,  or  what 
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the  infallible  wisdom  of  God  will  see  to  be  its  just  and  proper 
recompense,,  or  in  what  manner  his  infinite  beneyolence  will  act 
itself  out  relative  to  this  subject,  in  his  vast  moral  empire.  So 
that  whatever  our  author  may  think  on  the  subject,  whatever  may 
be  the  conclusions  to  which  his  reasoning  may  conduct  him,  I 
maintain  that  he  is  essentially  unqualified  to  judge,  and  that  the 
deductions  of  his  reason,  however  valid  they  may  appear  to  him, 
are  entitled  to  no  confidence,  because  future  punishment,  in  its 
relation  to  the  perfections  of  God,  to  law,  and  sin,  and  tibe  well- 
being  of  the  universe,  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  any  man,  who  takes  upon  him  by  reasoning  to  determine  what 
will  be  or  will  not  be  the  duration  of  future  punishment,  will 
be  sure  to  err.  He  has  no  adequate  understanding  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  decision  of  the  question  must  rest,  and  no  ability 
to  apply  those  principles  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  right  result.  The 
author's  argument  then  for  giving  a  limited  interpretation  to  Hie 
language  of  Scripture  referred  to,  is  built  upon  the  sand.  It  can- 
not bo  relied  upon.  Instead  of  being  an  argument  of  extreme 
Cogency,  it  has  no  cogency  at  all.  The  formidable  strength  of  the 
language  of  holy  writ  remains  then  unbroken.  And  after  all  OoA 
b  advanced  in  this  ingenious  and  eloquent  epistle,  we  stand  up 
boldly  and  say,  that  sin  is  so  great  an  evil  as  to  deserve  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law,  involving  everlasting  punishment ;  and  that  such 
punishment  is  not  only  reconcilable  with  the  unbounded  goodness 
of  God,  but  ia  required  by  it.  And  we  say  this,  not  because  we 
can  make  it  out  by  mere  reason,  but  because  the  language  of 
Scripture  teaches  it,  and  no  "  argument  of  extreme  cogency,"  or 
of  any  cogency,  exists  for  giving  that  language  a  limited  interprfr- 
tation.  Such  is  the  first  general  mistake  in  which  our  author  was 
involved.  He  entrusted  reason  with  a  subject  which  it  is  not  able 
to  grasp.  And  we  have  seen  into  what  manifest  oversights  and 
mistakes  he  was  betrayed  by  his  unfortunate  habit  of  thinking  — 
mistakes  which  reason  itself,  under  proper  direction,  might  have 
avoided. 

Under  the  second  head,  we  have  found  that  our  author  errs  still 
more  in  the  matter  oi  feeUng^  than  in  the  matter  of  reason.    V(a 
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if  the  noble  faculty  of  re^Man,  in  its  most  improved  state,  is  not 
competent  to  judge  on  so  yast  and  profound  a  subject,  as  the  just 
punishment  of  sin,  hamsdi  feeling  is  far  less  competent ;  and,  if  it 
is  made  our  standard  in  judging  of  the  divine  conduct  in  this  con- 
cern, it  will  lead  us  into  many  and  hurtful  errors.  Feeling  in  the 
most  enlightened,  sound,  and  well-balanced  minds  is  unfit  to  be 
our  guide  on  such  a  subject.  It  is  designed  and  adapted  by  our 
Creator  for  very  important  purposes,  but  here  it  is  out  of  place. 
And  if  feeling  in  the  strongest,  soundest  minds  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  a  safe  guide  in  judging  of  the  fiiture  punishment  of  the 
wicked ;  how  unsafe  and  perilous  is  it  to  be  guided  by  such  feeling 
as  that  of  our  illustrious  but  unhappy  author,  —  feeling  so  soft,  so 
sensitive,  and  timid — so  incapable  of  surveying  with  composure 
the  scene  of  human  suffering  even  in  this  world,  and  still  more 
incapable  of  thinking  with  quiet  acquiescence  of  the  sentence 
which  the  Saviour  himself,  the  Lamb  of  Gk)d,  will  pronounce  upon 
the  wicked  at  the  last  day.  It  was  a  fundamental  mistake  for 
him  to  suffer  feeling  to  gain  such  power  over  him  in  regard  to  such 
a  subject;  and  from  this  mistake,  and  the  same  mistake  in 
regard  to  reason,  the  various  false  conclusions  which  we  have 
noticed,  naturally  and  necessarily  resulted. 

finally.  Take  care  to  guard  against  the  obvious  and  essential 
mistakes  of  our  author ;  come  to  the  holy  oracles  without  having 
your  mind  prepossessed  with  the  abovementioned  errors  of  reason 
and  feeling,  and  humbly,  and  honestly,  and  under  the  guidance  X>{ 
the  Holy  Spirit,  attend  to  the  formidably  plain  and  strong  language 
of  the  infallible  word  of  God,  and  you  will  find  no  place  for  doubts 
and  objections,  but  will  seriously  and  tremblingly  believe  the  fearful 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 


LECTURE    CIX. 


CHRISTIAN  ORDINANCES.      BAPTISM. 

The  word  sacraments  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  ordi- 
nances or  rites  of  the  Christian  church.  Sacrament  ongr 
nalljr  signified  the  oath,  by  which  the  Roman  soldiers  bound 
themselves  to  obey  their  commander.  When  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,  it  is,  I  suppose,  intended  to  signify,  tiiit 
those  who  make  use  of  them  promise  obedience  to  Christ.  In  the 
Vulgate  version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  word  sacramentym 
was  employed  to  translate  ftvot^Qiov,  mystery.  Thus  the  word 
mystery  acquired  a  new  sense  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  called  Christian 
mysteries^  partly  because  imder  external  symbols  spiritual  blessings 
were  veiled,  and  partly,  perhaps,  on  accoimt  of  the  secret  manner 
in  which  they  were  attended.  But  I  much  prefer  to  call  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  Christian  ordinances^  or  the  posUiue  insti- 
tutions  or  rites  of  the  Christian  religion.  By  usmg  these  words, 
we  may  easily  sottie  the  strange  controversy  which  has  existed 
about  the  number  of  the  sacraments.  For  the  simple  question 
would  be,  whether  this  thing  or  that  is  divinely  appointed  to  be  a 
standing  ordinance  in  the  Christian  church. 

In  a  religious  ordinance  or  sacrament,  two  things  are  included, 
the  sign^  and  the  thing  signified.  The  sign  is  outward  and  sensi- 
ble. The  thing  signified  is  something  inward  and  spiritual,  which 
is  represented  by  the  sign,  and  in  our  thoughts  associated  with  it. 
Hence,  by  a  common  figure  of  speech,  the  name  of  the  mgn  is 
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sometimes  given  to  the  thing  signified.  So  Christ  is  called  ^^  oar 
Passover,"  he  having  been  represented  by  the  Passover.  In  like 
manner,  as  the  bread  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper  represents  or  sig- 
nifies his  body,  and  the  wine  his  blood,  the  bread  is  called  his  bocb/y 
and  the  wine  his  blood.  The  fflgnification  however  goes  further^ 
and  refers  to  the  death  of  Christ,  by  which  atonement  was  made, 
and  spiritual  blessings  procured  for  his  people.  By  the  same 
figure  of  speech,  the  Scripture  says  of  the  rock  in  the  wilderness 
fix)m  which  water  issued  for  the  supply  of  the  Israelites,  —  "  that 
rock  was  Christy^  it  being  a  striking  representation  of  him ;  and 
it  was  said  of  the  two  olive  trees  seen  by  the  Prophet  Zechariah, 
—  "the  two  olive  trees  are  the  tufo  anointed  onesy^*  —  that  is, 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  who  were  fitly  represented  by  the  olive 
trees.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  called  baptism  regtfn/^ 
ratiany  doubtless  because  baptism  was  an  indication  of  regenen^ 
tion,  or  spiritual  cleansing.  And  the  same  figure  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  some  passages  of  Scripture ;  for  example  ;  Ananias 
said  to  Paul,  "  arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sinSy* 
baptism  being  a  sign  of  such  washing.  The  doctrine  of  Baptismal 
Regeneration  (so  called)  and  the  dioctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 
rest,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  on  no  better  ground  than  this,  that  a  weD 
known  figure  of  speech,  which  is  frequently  used  in  Scripture  and 
is  of  very  easy  interpretation,  is  most  absurdly  understood  to  oon- 
vey  a  sense  exactly  literal. 

The  benefit  of  positive  institutions  or  outward  rites  in  religion  is 
exceedingly  obvious.  It  is  a  striking  remark  of  Chrysostom,  that 
if  we  were  incorporeal  beings^  God  would  have  delivered  his  g\ft$ 
to  us  naked  and  incorporeal;  but  as  our  soul  is  connected  unth  a 
bodi/y  he  has  delivered  things  intellectual  by  sensible  signs. 

God  has  generally  taken  things  already  familiarly  known,  and 
appointed  them  to  be  signs  or  representations  of  the  blessings  of 
his  goodness.  Thus  the  rainbow,  which  had  always  been  seen  as 
m  natural  phenomenon,  was  made  a  sign  or  pledge  that  the  world 
should  not  be  again  destroyed  by  a  universal  deluge.  It  was 
€k>d's  covenant^  that  is,  his  promise,  or  declared  purpose,  that  the 
world  should  not  be  thus  destroyed,  and  the  rainbow  was  appointed 
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to  be  a  sign  to  remind  us,  that  such  is  his  coyenant,  or  pnxn- 
ise.    It  is  God's  purpose  and  promise  to  cleanse  sinners  firom 
moral  defilement,  and  to  renew  them  to  holiness.     In  Heb.  8:  8— 
12,  this  divine  purpose  and  dispensation  is  represented  as  a  ^'  new 
covenant,"  in  distinction  from  the  former  dispensation,  which  con- 
sisted so  much  in  outward  rites  and  was  &r  less  efficacious.     It 
was  the  revealed  purpose  of  God  to  bestow  more  precious  bles- 
sings, or  rather,  to  bestow  spiritual  blessings  in  larger  measures. 
^^  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  minds,  and  write  them  in  their 
hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a 
people.     And  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and 
their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more."     Now  this  eovenant^ 
this  gracious  design  and  promise  of  God  to  sanctify  and  pardon 
fidnners,  is  represented  by  sensible  signs,  that  is,  baptism  and  die 
Lord's  Supper.     By  these  we  are  assisted  to  keep  in  mind  tlie 
blessings  flowing  from  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  from  the  opeift- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Our  faith  in  the  great  mercy  of  our 
Saviour  and  Sanctifier  is  confirmed,  and  the  blessings  of  salvatiaii 
are  sealed  to  us,  if  we  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Hie  gos- 
pel.    In  other  words,  beUevcrs  are  in  this  way  assured  that  those 
blessings  shall  be  theirs.     The  seals,  as  applied  to  individuals,  are 
evidently  conditional^  like  the  general  promise  of  forgiveness  and 
salvation.     God  promises  to  pardon  and  save.     The  promise  is 
written  in   the  Scriptures  and   proclaimed  by  the  servants  of 
Christ ;  and  we  read  it,  and  hear  it.     The  blessings  pronused  are 
precious ;  but  they  are  limited  to  those  who  believe.     The  import 
of  the  seals,  when  applied  to  individuals,  is  limited  in  the  same 
way.     Otherwise  their  import  would  be  untrue.     If  they  gave 
assurance  of  forgiveness  and  eternal  life  to  any,  except  believers, 
they  would  contradict  the  promises  of  the  gospel.     For  those 
promises  ^ve  assurance  of  salvation  only  to  believers.     The  same 
is  true  of  the  outward  seals.     Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  no 
more  secure  salvation  to  all  who  receive  them,  than  the  promises 
secure  it  to  all  who  read  or  hear  them.     The  value  of  the  gracious 
promises  of  the  gospel  lies  in  this,  that  they  give  us  assurance  of 
forgiveness,  on  condition  of  our  repentance  and  faith.     Baptism 
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and  the  Lord's  Supper  seal  the  promises.  As  signs  appomted  by 
God,  they  give  assurance  to  believers,  that  the  promised  blessings 
of  salvation  will  be  theirs.  They  do  not,  by  any  virtue  inherent 
in  them,  or  imparted  to  them,  confer  spiritual  blessings  upon  indivi- 
duals, any  more  than  the  rainbow  did,  of  itself,  confer  the  blessings 
of  seed-time  and  harvest.  The  rainbow  was  a  sign,  a  mere  sign, 
that  those  blessings  should  be  enjoyed  by  the  world  at  large.  As 
the  promise  of  those  blessmgs  was  without  any  condition,  the  sign 
gave  assurance  of  them  without  any  condition. 

The  Apostle  says,  that  circumcision  was  to  Abraham  ^^  a  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  faith,"  that  is,  of  gratuitous  justification, 
which  he  before  had.  It  was  a  sign  or  token,  that  the  blessings 
of  free  justification  did  in  reality  belong  to  him,  a»  a  believer. 
When  applied  to  others,  whoever  they  might  be,  whether  old  or 
young,  and  whether  Israelites  or  gentiles,  it  was  a  seal  of  tibe 
jHTomise  —  of  what  promise  ?  Why,  of  the  promise  of  the  same 
firee  justification  to  them,  if  they  had  the  same  faith  as  Abraham 
had.  It  did  not,  of  itself,  by  any  virtue  inherent  m  it  or  imparted 
to  it,  actually  confer  spiritual  blessings.  Nor  was  it  a  seal  or  con- 
jBrmation  of  any  promise,  that  God  would  confer  them  imcondi- 
tionally  upon  all  who  should  be  circumcised ;  for  there  was  no 
such  promise.  When  applied  to  Abraham's  natural  seed,  it  did 
indeed  seal  to  them  important  privileges ;  but  it  did  not  seal 
spiritual  blessings  to  them,  except  on  the  condition  of  their  walk- 
ing in  the  steps  of  faithful  Abraham.  If  they  complied  with  that 
condition,  he  would  be  a  Grod  to  them,  as  he  was  to  him.  If  then 
you  would  determine  the  meaning  and  the  value  of  the  sign,  first 
determine  the  meaning  and  the  value  of  the  promise,  or  covenant, 
**  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed."  This  promise  con- 
tained an  infinite  good.  But  for  whom  ?  Not  for  all  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  indiscriminately  and  absolutely,  but  for 
those  who  possessed  his  faith.  Here  then  you  see  the  meaning 
and  value  of  the  seal.  It  confirmed  the  blessings  of  the  covenant 
to  those  who  were  circumcised,  on  condition  of  their  having  faith. 
Their  having  faith  would  constitute  them,  in  the  high,  spiritual 
sense,  children  of  Abraham,  and  the  seal  would  then  assure  them, 
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that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  would  be  tlieirs.  The  promiae 
uttered  a  precious  truth.  The  seal  confirmed  the  same  truth  ;— 
just  as  a  seal  put  upon  a  man's  last  Will  and  Testament,  confinoa 
what  the  Will  contsuns.  If  the  Will  grants  favors  absolutelj,  Uie 
seal  confirms  them  absolutely ;  if  conditionally,  the  seal  confirms 
them  conditionally. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  external  rites,  or  sacraments,  under  tbe 
gospel  dispensation.  They  are  seals  or  visible  confirmaticHis  of 
the  covenant  of  grace.  Now  this  covenant  or  declared  purpose 
of  Grod  sometimes  gives  a  general  assurance  of  the  bestowment  of 
spiritual  blessmgs  upon  sinners,  an  assurance  that  Ood  will  cany 
on  the  work  of  redemption,  and  will  call  smners  with  a  holy  call- 
ing. And  in  reference  to  this,  the  sacraments  or  visible  rites  of 
our  religion  may  be  understood  as  giving  assurance  to  the  church, 
that  he  will  save  sinners,  and  Avill  continue  to  preserve  and  build 
up  his  kingdom  on  earth,  and  that  he  will  do  it  by  the  meaaB 
which  he  has  appointed,  such  as  the  preachmg  of  the  gospel,  readr 
ing  the  Scriptures,  the  instructions,  the  examples  and  prayers  of 
pious  parents  and  other  Christians,  and  the  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence. But  the  covenant  or  gospel  promise,  taken  in  its  personal 
application,  or  its  application  to  individuals,  secures  forgiveneaa 
and  eternal  life  to  those  only  who  repent  and  believe.  Whatever 
privileges  men  enjoy,  whatever  their  external  relations  may  be,  or 
their  visible  characters,  the  promise  of  God  does  not  insure  their 
salvation  unless  they  have  true  faith,  the  faith  of  God's  elect. 
Of  course,  neither  the  rite  of  baptism,  nor  the  rite  of  the  sacred 
supper,  seals  or  confirms  the  blessings  of  forgiveness  and  salvation 
to  any  individuals,  except  on  condition  of  their  having  true  faith. 
If  you  ask,  whether  it  does  not  always  secure  to  them  regenera- 
tion and  faith  ;  the  answer  is,  that  neither  the  word  nor  the  provi- 
dence of  God  evinces  that  it  does  so.  The  promises  of  God  are  the 
same,  and  the  declarations  that  ho  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  \nll 
have  mercy,  and  that  those  who  are  given  to  Christ  shall  come  to 
him,  are  the  same  as  they  would  be,  if  there  were  no  sacraments. 
The  appointed  sacraments  or  outward  rites  do  not  change  the  doc- 
trines or  promises  of  God's  word,  but  seal  and  confirm  them  -» 
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confirm  them  as  they  are.  They  do  not  give  assurance  of  eternal 
life,  except  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  revelation.  Those 
who  receive  baptism  cannot  be  saved  on  any  lower  terms,  than 
those  who  do  not  receive  it.  The  inspired  declarations,  '^  Except 
a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;" — 
^'  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  life ;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  not  see  life," — ^These  declarations  are  as  true,  as  if  there  were 
no  sacraments,  and  as  true  to  those  who  receive  the  sacraments,  as 
to  those  who  do  not.  I  repeat  it,  that  the  outward  institutions  or 
rites  of  Christianity  are  not  intended  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
truths  or  promises  of  the  gospel,  or  in  the  terms  of  salvation,  but 
on  the  contrary,  are  intended  to  confirm  them  as  they  are,  to  show 
iliat  they  are  immutable. 

Although  the  outward  rite  of  baptism  is  designed  to  indicate 
iliat  inward  purification  which  is  necessary  to  eternal  life,  and  to 
show  that  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  truly  belong  to  all  who  receive 
it  in  the  spirit  of  faith ;  it  is,  in  fact,  still  applied  to  many,  who  are 
not  partakers  of  those  blessmgs.  Through  the  want  of  godliness 
in  those  who  are  baptized,  there  is  a  separation  between  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified.  Baptism  is  administered,  as  it  was  to 
Simon  the  sorcerer,  and  administered  lawfully,  so  far  as  the  ad- 
ministrator is  concerned,  while  the  inward  grace  is  wanting.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inward  grace,  that  is,  spiritual  purification, 
unquestionably  belongs  to  many  who  are  not  baptized.  Indeed 
all  adult  persons  sliould  give  evidence  of  the  beginning  of  inward 
purification,  previously  to  baptism.  Thus  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly's Confession  of  Faith  teaches,  that  "grace  and  salvation  are 
not  so  inseparably  annexed  to  baptism,  as  that  no  person  can  be 
regenerated  or  saved  without  it,  or  that  all  who  are  baptized,  are 
undoubtedly  regenerated."  The  Apostle  says  ;  "  neither  circum- 
cision availeth  anything  nor  uncil-cumcision,  but  a  new  creature." 
It  is  equally  true,  that  neither  baptism,  by  itself,  nor  the  want  of 
it,  availeth  anything.  The  grand  prerequisite  to  salvation  is  faith 
in  Christ.  But  it  is  clear,  that  all  who  have  faith,  will  be  sincerely 
disposed  to  obey  the  divine  commands  and  conform  to  the  divine 
institutions.     Hence,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  believers  will 
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be  baptized,  so  that  in  them  the  outward  ngn  and  the  spiritiud 
blessing  signified  will,  according  to  the  manifest  design  of  the  rite, 
be  joined  together.  But  it  is  a  most  palpable  mistake  to  suppoBe 
that  all  who  are  baptized  are  therefore  the  subjects  of  spiritual 
purification.  For  it  is  evident  from  Scripture  and  from  &cts,  that 
baptism  has  no  more  efficacy  to  regenerate  and  saye  the  soul,  than 
circumcision  had.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  conclude,  that  all 
who  are  baptized  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  than  that  all  who  were 
circumcised  were  thus  renewed.  We  know  that  circumciaon  was 
as  really  a  sign  of  spiritual  blessings,  as  baptism  is.  It  was,  the 
Apostle  says,  a  sign  or  "  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith."  Bat 
the  sign  or  seal  avails  nothing,  if  the  good  rigmfied  is  wanting. 
It  is  &s  useless  as  a  seal  upon  a  blank  paper.  There  can  be  no 
more  erroneous  or  fatal  opinion,  than  that  which  has  prevailed  so 
universally  in  the  Catholic  church,  and  so  extensively  in  Protestant 
churches,  namely,  that  baptism,  either  by  its  own  inherent  virtue, 
or  through  the  divine  blessing  accompanying  it,  certainly  insures 
and  even  implies  the  actual  regeneration  of  all  who  are  baptized. 
Baptism  does  indeed  bring  those  who  receive  it  into  an  important 
relation  to  the  church  of  Christ  and  secures  to  them  important 
privileges,  which  Go<l  often  blesses  to  their  salvation.  But  to 
regard  the  outward  rite,  and  to  rely  upon  it,  as  insuring  inward  puri- 
fication by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  an  error  of  most  fearful  tendency,  and 
it  has  contributed  to  the  fatal  delusion  of  multitudes  which  no  man 
can  number. 

Every  ordinance  of  God  is  important,  and  ought  to  be  conscien- 
tiously and  solemnly  observed.  But  how  small  comparatively  was 
the  value  which  Christ  and  the  apostles  attached  to  external  ritea. 
The  Apostle  Paul  says,  he  was  not  sent  to  baptize,  but  to  preach 
ihe  gospel,  and  he  speaks  of  it  with  satisfaction,  that  he  had  baptized 
only  a  few  individuals.  It  was  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified, 
not  baptism,  that  he  regarded  as  the  power  of  God  to  salvaticm. 
This  was  the  great  work  •whioli  was  assigned  to  him  as  the  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  administration  of  the  rite  of  baptism,  being 
of  minor  consequence,  was  committed  to  others,  while  he,  the  chief 
Apostle,  accomplished  a  higher  object,  making  known  the  truths 
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of  the  gospel,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  Had  he  looked 
apon  baptism  as  that  which  would  secure  the  saving  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  forgireness  of  sin,  he  most  surely  would 
not  have  treated  the  subject  as  he  did. 

Baptism,  which  in  its  application  to  adult  believers,  signifies  their 
spiritual  cleansing  and  their  ingrafting  into  Christ,  and  seals  to 
them  the  promised  blessings  of  grace,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a 
means  of  their  spiritual  improvement,  by  showing  them  more  clearly 
the  importance  of  those  things  which  are  signified  by  it.  And  it 
may,  if  God  pleases,  be  a  means  of  salvation  to  persons  who  impro- 
perly offer  themselves  for  baptism  while  unregenerate.  It  may  imr 
press  their  hearts  with  the  necessity  of  that  inward  purification  which 
is  signified  by  the  rite,  and  either  at  the  time  of  its  administra- 
tion, or  afterwards,  it  may,  through  divine  grace,  be  the  means  of 
their  conversion.  It  may  often  be  the  means  of  saving  benefits 
to  infant  children,  who  are  offered  for  baptism  by  their  believing 
parents.  At  the  very  time  of  their  baptism  they  may,  if  it  please 
God,  be  renewed  by  the  Spirit ;  or  the  renewing  of  the  Spirit  may 
be  granted  afterwards,  but  granted  still  iu  a  real  connection  with 
the  ordinance  of  baptism.  So  the  Confession  of  Faith  represents 
the  matter.     ^'  The  efficacy  of  baptism  is  not  tied  to  that  moment 

of  time  wherein  it  is  administered" "By  the  right  use 

of  this  ordinance,  the  grace  promised  is  not  only  offered,  but  reaUy 
conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  such,  (whether  of  age  or  infants,) 
as  that  grace  helongeth  unto  according  to  the  counsel  of  QocTs 
awn  willj  in  his  appointed  tinted  There  are  those,  to  whom, 
according  to  the  counsel  of  God's  own  will,  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  helongeth ;  that  is ;  God  in  his  sovereign  mercy  has  designed 
it  for  them,  has  chosen  them  to  salvation  through  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit.  And  "  such  "  —  not  all  who  are  baptized,  but  "  such 
as  that  grace  helongeth  unto,"  will,  "  in  God's  appointed  time," 
experience  that  purifying  influence  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  baptism 
18  the  sign.  The  saving  efficacy  of  baptism  depends  ultimately  on 
iihe  counsel  of  God's  own  will,  and  is,  in  his  appointed  time,  applied 
to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  By  this  view  of  the  subject  we  are  freed 
from  the  strange  and  perplexing  supposition  of  a  saving  efficacy 
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inherent  in  Hie  outward  ordinance,  or  uniformly  imparted  to  it, —  a 
supposition  as  contrary  to  Scripture  and  to  well  known  facts,  as  it 
would  be  to  suppose  that  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord^s  supper 
secures  forgiveness  and  eternal  life  to  all  who  partake  of  it,  or  that 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  has  an  efficacy  to  conrert  all  who  hear  it. 
But  for  a  full  explanation  and  defence  of  the  general  doctrine 
of  baptism,  and  a  satisfactory  exposure  of  false  views  of  the  subject, 
I  must  refer  you  to  Calvin's  Institutes,  to  Dwight's  and  Dick's 
Theology,  and  to  other  well  known  works,  both  didactic  and  con- 
troversial, relating  to  baptism ;  and  shall  proceed  to  that  which  I 
shall  make  a  more  particular  subject  of  discussion,  namely,  Infant 
Baptism. 


LECTURE    ex. 


INFANT  BAPTISM. 

The  doctrinp  of  Infamt  Baptism  has  been  the  subject  of  long- 
continued  controversy  m  the  Christian  world,  and  has  giyen  rise 
to  more  contention  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  than  almost  any 
other  subject.  It  has  been  the  occasion  of  separating  into  differ- 
ent communions,  those  who  have  been  united  in  their  belief  on  all 
other  subjects,  and  who  have  been  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of 
love  to  Christ  and  his  cause.  I  trust  the  time  has  arrived,  when 
those  who  differ  in  opinion  respecting  Infant  Baptism,  will  cherish 
feelings  of  candor  and  forbearance  towards  one  another. 

As  those  for  whom  these  Lectures  are  specially  intended,  will 
be  called  to  act  a  part  not  only  in  private  but  in  public,  m  regard 
to  the  subject  now  to  be  considered ;  I  shall  suggest  a  few  precau- 
taons  and  directions,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  your  influence 
more  extensively  useful  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  cause  of 
love. 

1.  Take  care  not  to  magnify  the  subject  beyond  its  real  impor- 
tance. 

The  subject  ought  not  indeed  to  be  underrated,  or  treated  as  a 
trifle.  It  is  no  trifle.  It  obviously  possesses  a  high  degree  of 
importance,  and  deserves  to  be  maintained  with  firmness  and  zeal. 
But  after  all,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  an  oiUward  rite^  and 
does  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion.  If 
men  are  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  if  they  love  and  obey  the  Saviour, 
and  are  prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  the  great  object  for 
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which  Christ  died,  and  for  which  we  ought  to  labor,  is  obtained. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  subject  of  baptism  cannot  be  regarded 
as  bearing  any  comparison,  in  point  of  importance,  with  the  oon- 
version  and  salvation  of  sinners.  And  whatever  discussion  we 
may  think  it  our  duty  to  undertake,  and  with  whatever  eamestneas 
we  may  labor  to  bring  men  to  receive  what  we  sincerely  believe  to 
be  a  divine  institution  ;  we  ought  still  to  consider  their  eternal  sal- 
vation as  infinitely  more  important,  than  merely  conforming  to  an 
outward  rite.  And  if  they  show  by  their  conduct,  that  they  are 
fiiends  to  Christ  and  truly  obedient  to  his  gospel,  we  should  cor- 
dially thank  God,  and  rejoice,  though  they  may  conscientiously 
differ  from  us  in  regard  to  external  observances. 

2.  Wfule  those  who  refect  the  rite  of  Ii\fatU  BapUsm,  gwe  emr 
denee  of  a  Christian  character,  they  are  entitled  to  our  affection  aand 
confidence. 

In  the  exercise  of  Christian  candor,  we  can  easily  be  satisfied 
that  men  who  truly  desire  to  please  God,  may  differ  from  us  m 
regard  to  this  religious  rite.  The  proof  that  Infemt  Baptism  is  a 
divine  institution,  though  very  clear  and  satis&ctory  to  us,  may 
not  be  so  to  those  who  have  been  placed  in  a  different  condition 
from  us,  and  have  formed  different  habits  of  thinking.  The  ci^ 
cumstances  of  their  birth  and  education  may  have  led  them,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  entertain  different  views  on  this  subject ;  and 
those  views  may  have  been  associated  with  the  earliest  and  deepest 
impressions  of  divine  truth  on  their  minds,  and  with  their  most 
spiritual  exercises.  Had  we  been  placed  in  their  circumstances, 
should  we  not  probably  have  adopted  the  same  views  ? 

Those  who  come  to  the  examination  of  this  subject  may  have 
such  ideas  of  the  kind  or  degree  of  evidence  which  is  necessary  to 
support  a  positive  institution,  that,  with  those  mistaken  ideas, 
tiieir  honest  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God,  may  prevent  them  from 
agreeing  with  us  as  to  the  rite  of  Infant  Baptism. 

Let  us  duly  regard  such  considerations  as  these  ;  and,  instead  of 
stigmatizing  those  Christians  who  differ  from  us,  let  us  cherish  to- 
wards them  the  sincerest  candor  and  kindness.  It  is  no  difficult  thing 
to  account  for  their  peculiar  views  from  their  peculiar  circumstanoeSi 
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witlioat  any  impeachment  of  &eir  motives  or  any  distrust  of  their 
piety.  Why  then  should  we  not  entertain  the  same  sentiments  of 
love  and  confidence  towards  them,  and  the  same  dedre  for  their 
improvement  and  happiness,  as  though  they  belonged  to  the  same 
denomination  with  ourselves  ? 

3.  Never  introduce  this  siihject  in  the  way  of  controversy^  except 
when  a  pure  regard  to  the  interests  of  ChrisVs  kingdom  requires  it. 

Undoubtedly  a  regard  to  ihe  high  and  sacred  interests  of 
religion  will  lead  you,  at  proper  times,  to  exhibit  and  defend  what 
you  honestly  believe  to  be  true  on  this  subject,  and  to  do  it  with 
seriousness  and  zeal.  But  when  this  is  to  be  done,  it  will  be  expe- 
dient, generaUy,  that  you  enter  upon  it  with  particular  prepara- 
tion, and  pursue  it  in  a  regular  discourse,  instead  of  remarking 
upon  it  in  a  hasty  or  cursory  manner.  The  practice  of  introducing 
such  a  subject,  from  day  to  day,  and  on  all  occasions,  betrays  im^ 
proper  feeling  in  us,  and  is  likely  to  promote  the  same  in  others. 
Iiet  this  subject  therefore  be  brought  forward  only  on  occasions 
when  there  is  an  obvious  and  special  reason  for  doing  it ;  and  then 
let  it  be  presented  in  connection  with  the  weighty  truths  of  re- 
l^on,  and  treated  with  great  moderation  and  seriousness.  Thus 
jou  will  show  that  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  not  of  party  feeling. 

4.  Treat  those  who  differ  from  you  in  regard  to  Ltfard  Baptism 
with  uniform  kindness. 

Study  to  do  them  good.  Exercise  towards  them  a  generous 
friendship^  and  exhibit  tiiat  friendship  in  substantial  acts.  In 
tiiis  way  you  may  hope  to  produce  candor  and  kindness  in  them, 
and  to  prepare  them  to  join  their  efforts  witii  yours  in  promoting 
those  common  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which  are  immeasur- 
tUy  more  important,  than  the  peculiar  interests  either  of  their 
denomination  or  of  yours.  And  should  you  find  that  the  object 
of  your  wishes  is  not  at  once  obtamed,  and  that  any  of  those, 
whom  you  labor  to  conciliate,  and  whose  welfare  you  aim  to  pro- 
nx)te,  choose  after  all  to  stand  aloof,  and  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of 
aMstarian  zeal  and  animosity ;  —  and  should  they  sometimes  go 
fiiLrttier,  and  speak  of  those  arguments,  which  you  consider  to  be 
•tDong  and  decisive,  as  flimsy  and  contemptible,  and  attempt  to 
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lower  jour  reputation  and  to  hinder  your  success ;  still  perserere 
in  the  exercise  of  forbearance  and  kindness  towards  them,  and 
even  of  magnanimity,  remembering  that,  whatever  you  may  suffer 
for  the  present,  such  conduct  will  have  a  happy  effect  upon  your 
own  mind,  will  promote  the  best  interests  of  Christ's  Church,  uid 
secure  the  gracious  approbation  of  your  Father  in  hearen,  remem- 
bering too,  that  the  opposite  course,  that  is,  the  exercise  of  un- 
kindness  and  severity  towards  those  Christians  who  differ  from  you, 
would  injure  your  own  spiritual  interests,  as  well  as  theirs,  and 
would  tend  to  perpetuate  all  the  evils  of  division  and  strife. 

Having  made  these  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  mind 
with  which  the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism  should  be  discussed,  and 
the  manner  in  which  wc  should  conduct  ourselves  towards  those 
who  differ  from  us,  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  consideratioiis 
relating  more  directly  to  the  subject  itself. 

As  a  preparation  for  a  profitable  discussion,  it  is  of  special  ooiH 
sequence  that  you  should  &ce  your  mmds  from  all  mistaken  appre- 
hensions, as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  which  is  to  be 
considered  necessary.  I  introduce  this  subject  here,  because  it 
relates  to  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  is  to  be  pursued,  and  be- 
cause it  is  obviously  best,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  settle  our  minds  on 
this  point  at  the  outset. 

Different  conceptions  respecting  the  proper  mode  of  reasoning 
are  evidently  the  principal  causes  of  the  difference  which  exists 
among  men  in  regard  to  the  question  at  issue.  If  in  regard  to 
any  position,  we  look  for  evidence  of  which  the  subject  is  not  ca- 
pable, or  which  is  not  accessible  to  us  at  the  present  time ;  the 
most  diligent  and  persevering  inquiry  must  leave  us  imconvinced. 
The  proposition  laid  down  may  be  true ;  but  we  may  not  be  satisfied 
of  its  truth.  It  may  have  sufficient  evidence ;  but  our  mode  of  es- 
timating evidence  may  be  such  as  to  prevent  conviction.  Suppose 
a  man  is  accused  before  a  court  of  justice  of  a  particular  crime ; 
and  suppose  there  is  clear  drcumstantial  evidence,  and  that  only, 
of  his  guilt.  If  the  court  demand  direct^  positive  proof  of  the 
crime,  the  evidence  which  they  have  will  go  for  nothing,  and  the 
man,  though  manifestly  guilty,  will  be  pronounced  innocent.     But 
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such  is  not  tihe  principle  which  governs  our  courts  of  justice,  even 
in  those  proceedings  which  relate  to  life  and  death.  They  look 
for  positive  evidence,  if  it  can  be  had.  K  not,  they  admit  satas- 
£Gu;tory  evidence  of  another  kind. 

The  importance  of  just  views  respecting  evidence  is  obvious  in 
respect  to  moral  subjects  generally.  Even  when  the  evidence 
sought  is  of  the  right  kind  ;  we  must  still  take  care  not  to  mistake 
as  to  the  degree  of  it  which  is  necessary.  In  regard  to  any  moral 
truth,  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  determine  by  what  evidence  it  shall 
be  supported.  On  this  point,  our  expectations,  in  many  instances, 
may  be  greatly  disappointed ;  and  we  may  be  obliged  either  to 
reject  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  evidence  very  different  from  what 
we  once  supposed  necessary  and  attainable.  Our  object  then 
should  be  to  discover  the  evidence,  whatever  may  be  its  kind  or 
degree,  which  is  within  our  reach,  and  which  shall  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  a  reasonable  and  candid  man. 

We  are  to  remember  also,  that  much  depends  on  our  prevaiUng 
disposition.  Many  a  doctrine  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  our  moral 
state  is  right,  a  small  degree  of  evidence  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce entire  conviction  of  its  truth.  There  is  something  in  the 
original  constitution  or  in  the  acquired  habit  of  the  mind,  or  in 
other  truths  already  admitted,  which  predisposes  us  to  receive  it. 
This  constitution  or  habit  of  the  mind,  and  the  admission  of  other 
truths  allied  to  the  one  under  consideration,  may  have  the  (ffeet 
cf  evidence  ;  and  if  it  could  be  clearly  perceived  and  defined,  it 
might  appear  to  have  the  nature  of  evidence.  It  may  in  fact  be 
evidence  of  the  best  kind, — most  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  most  likely  to  produce  a  steady  and  permanent  influ- 
ence. Sometimes  this  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  evidence  of 
other  related  truths,  may  be  the  only  proof  we  can  now  have  of  a 
very  important  truth.  And  yet  this  truth  may  be  as  clearly  ap- 
prehended and  as  firmly  believed,  and  may  exert  as  useful  an  influ- 
ence on  the  mind,  as  though  it  were  proved  in  any  other  way  what- 
ever. It  will  be  very  easy  for  those,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  profoundly  on  moral  subjects,  to  recall  many  instances  of  this. 
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The  foregoiAg  remarks  account  for  a  fact  of  frequent  ocoor- 
rence ;  namelj ;  that  a  man  unhesitatingly  believes  a  pariieiilar 
truth,  and  jet  finds  it  very  difficult  to  ojchibit  definitely  the  reawnt 
of  his  belief.  The  evidence  in  such  a  case  may  be  so  concealed 
in  its  nature,  or  so  gradual  and  insensible  in  its  influence,  that  it 
inSL  be  difficult,  even  for  a  nice  observer  of  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind,  clearly  to  describe  it ;  and  quite  impossible,  for  those 
who  have  but  little  cultivation.  So  that  it  cannot  by  any  means 
be  considered  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  soundness  of  a 
man's  faith,  that  he  is  at  present  unable  distinctly  to  asugn  the 
reasons  of  it.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  brought  to  believe  the 
truth  may  have  been  perfectly  conformed  to  right  reason,  and  per- 
fectly satisfactory  ;  and  yet  he  may  not  have  the  skill  requimte  to 
trace  it  out,  and  describe  it.  To  be  prepared  for  this,  he  most 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  with  iiie 
manner  of  developing  its  principles  and  operations  in  proper  laiir 
guage.  But  for  acquiring  this,  his  situation  may  affi:>rd  him  ao 
adequate  advantages.  And  yet  that  same  situation  does  not 
necessarily  deprive  him  of  the  good  effects  of  a  rational  and  wdl 
established  fiuth. 

If  you  apply  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  to  the  subject 
under  consideration,  you  will  soon  be  satisfied,  that  the  want  of  a» 
expresSy  positive  command  of  Scripture^  that  is,  a  command  in  90 
many  words^  that  infants  should  be  baptized^  is  not  to  he  rsonsidered 
as  a  valid  objection  against  Irfant  Baptism.  As  this  position  is 
of  special  importance,  I  shall  take  some  pains  to  illustrate  its  truth. 

Admitting,  as  we  must,  that  all  positive  religious  rites  are  oriff- 
inally  founded  on  a  divine  command  ;  we  cannot  safely  conclude 
that  such  a  command  will  be  repeated  to  all  those  who  shall  after- 
wards be  under  obligation  to  observe  such  rites,  or  even  that  the 
original  command  will  be  preserved  and  communicated  to  them  in 
the  sacred  writings.  Neither  of  these  can  be  considered  as  in- 
dispensable ;  because  sufficient  evidence  of  a  divine  institution 
may  be  afforded  in  some  other  way.  It  may  be  afforded,  particii- 
larly,  by  oral  instruction.  It  is  unquestionable,  that  the  knowl^ 
edge  of  some  extraordinary   events   of  providence,  or  of  some 
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dime  injonctionB  may  be  as  truly  and  as  certainly  communicated 
in  this  way,  as  in  others  ;  and  we  should,  in  many  cases,  consider 
a  man  who  should  refuse  to  admit  ifae  truth  and  authority  of  such 
a  communication  to  be  as  unreasonable,  as  if  he  should  refuse  to 
admit  the  truth  and  authority  of  written  or  printed  records. 

If  we  should  insist  upon  the  express  repetition  of  a  divine  com- 
mand at  different  times,  or  upon  a  written  record  of  it,  as  indis- 
pensable ;  we  should  overlook  one  of  the  methods  which  God  has 
manifestly  adopted  in  regard  to  the  positive  institutions  of  reli- 
^on.  For  example  ;  what  clear  and  certain  proof  have  we,  that 
the  divine  command,  enjoining  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  or 
the  offering  of  sacrifices,  was  expressly  repeated  to  the  successive 
generations  of  men  firom  Adam  to  Moses ;  or  that  they  derived 
ei&er  of  those  divine  mstitutions  from  historical  records  ?  And 
what  direct,  certain  proof  is  there  of  the  repetition  of  the 
divine  command,  or  the  existence  of  any  historical  records,  during 
the  period  from  Abraham  to  Moses,  respecting  the  rite  of  circum- 
oision  ?  And  to  come  down  to  later  times ;  what  express  com- 
mand has  God  ^ven  to  us,  or  to  any  Christians  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  requiring  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  be  observed  as 
a  Sabbath  ?  And  what  express  declaration  have  we  in  the  sacred 
records,  that  such  a  command  was  ever  given  either  by  Christ  or 
his  apostles  ?  In  regard  to  this,  wo  who  observe  the  Christian 
Sabbath  must  either  say,  that  a  positive  divine  command  has  been 
^ven  directly  to  us;  or  that  a  command,  originally  given  by 
Christ,  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  Scriptures, — neither  of 
which  are  we  able  to  say ;  —  or  we  must  justify  ourselves  in 
observing  the  Lord's  day,  because  some  other  considerations  show 
that  such  is  the  will  of  God.  On  what  ground  then  shall  we  pro- 
eeed  in  regard  to  this  subject  ?  We  have  no  express  command  from 
God  particularly  to  us,  and  no  record  of  any  former  command, 
authorizing  us  to  regard  the  Lord's  day  as  a  divine  institution. 
Are  we  then  to  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  practice  in  regard  to  a 
reli^ous  rite,  merely  because  we  judge  it  becoming  and  useful  ? 
By  no  means.  We  must  then  rest  the  Christian  Sabbath  on  the 
grcmnd  of  the  ori^nal  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  as  enjoined  in 
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the  Decalogue.  And  we  must  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  the 
original  institution  was  particularly  modified  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  although  such  a  modification  is  no 
where  expressly  required  in  the  Scriptures.  It  must  be  evident 
therefore,  that  if  we  should  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  an  expresB 
divine  precept,  either  originally  addressed  to  us,  or  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  sacred  records,  in  order  to  justify  us  in  observing  the 
rite  of  Infant  Baptism  ;  we  should  contradict  our  own  practice  in 
regard  to  another  important  subject  very  analogous  to  this. 

And  what  shall  we  say  in  regard  to  female  communion  f  The 
Lord's  Supper  is  allowed  to  be  a  divine  institution.  But  it  was 
enjoined  ori^nally  upon  the  apostles,  Christ  did  not  give  the 
command  to  females  ;  and  there  is  no  express  mention  in  the  New 
Testament  of  their  having  ever  received  the  Lord's  Supper.  We 
all  believe  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  they  should  partake.  Bat 
how  do  we  prove  this  ?  Not  by  any  express  command  of  Christ. 
Not  by  any  definite  account  in  the  Scriptures  that  they  did 
actually  partake.  The  argument  on  which  we  rest  is  derived 
fi-om  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing ;  from  the  unifonp  practice 
of  the  early  Christian  churches,  as  set  forth  in  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory ;  and  from  what  appears  to  be  implied  in  the  Scripture 
account.  Tliat  is,  we  believo  God  has  made  known  his  will,  that 
pious  women  should  partake  of  the  I^ord's  Supper,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  any  express  command  requiring  it,  and  with- 
out any  mention  in  the  Scriptures  of  their  ever  having  partaken 
in  the  first  Christian  churches.  The  single  question  is,  by  what 
evidence  we  are  satisfied  that  they  ought  to  partake  ?  And  if  we 
are  satisfied  in  this  case,  without  any  express  command ;  why 
should  we  not  be  in  the  other  case  ? 

Thus  we  plead,  that  Infant  Baptism  rests  on  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  with  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  with  female  communion,  and  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices 
in  the  patriarchal  age  from  Adam  to  Moses ;  that  is,  it  is  sustained 
by  good  usage,  by  the  uniform  practice  of  the  church,  founded 
originally  on  the  revealed  Avill  of  Christ  and  attested  to  us  by  credi- 
ble history.     To  ascertain  what  the  apostles  taught  and  what  they 
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did,  we  must  look  not  simplj  to  those  inspired  writmgs  of  iiieiiB 
which  are  transmitted  to  ns,  but  to  ihe  constitution  and  practioe 
of  the  churches  which  thej  established. 

Mj  object  m  this  place  is  to  remove  a  mistake  as  to  the  kind 
and  degree  of  evidence  which  should  be  deemed  conclusive,  and 
to  show  that  demanding  an  express  precept  in  favor  of  Infont  Bap- 
tism, that  is,  demanding  a  new  and  explicit  command,  a  command 
in  so  many  words,  enjoining  Infant  Baptism,  would  be  unreascma* 
ble  and  inconsistent.  I  wish  every  man  to  settle  it  in  his  mind 
perfectly  and  forever,  that,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  other  evidence 
ought  to  be  received  and  is  received  as  satisfactory. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  did  not  ori^ate  the  human 
mind,  nor  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  religion,  nor  the  evi- 
dence which  obliges  us  to  believe  those  doctrines,  and  observe 
those  institutions.  The  &culties  of  the  mind,  the  doctrines  and 
institutions  of  religion,  and  the  evidence  which  supports  them,  are 
an  of  God.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  made  known  his  will, 
and  the  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  which  he  has  afforded  in 
&vor  of  the  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  are  unquestionably  con- 
formed to  our  intellectual  and  moral  constitution ;  and  they  are 
specially  suited  to  excite  us  to  diligent  efforts ;  to  ^ve  due  exer- 
cise to  candor  and  humility;  to  make  us  feel  the  necessity  of 
being  guided  by  tiie  divine  Spirit ;  and  finally,  to  produce  such  a 
C(mviction  in  us,  as  will  best  subserve  the  purposes  of  moral  disci- 
pline. It  is  not  God's  way  to  give  us  evidence  of  the  highest 
kind  and  degree  possible.  As  to  many  moral  and  religious  truths, 
the  evidence  which  supports  them  is  far  from  bemg  so  clear  and 
certain  as  we  might  desire.  It  comes  indirectiy.  It  comes  in  the 
way  of  inference  from  other  truths  more  plain  and  obvious.  It 
sometimes  consists  in  a  kind  of  instmctive  moral  discernment,  a 
spontaneous  operation  of  our  faculties,  which  cannot  be  easily 
described.  Sometimes  it  is  the  slow  result  of  experience  and 
observation.  And  if  a  precept  or  institution  is  concerned,  depend- 
ing ultimately  for  its  authori^  on  a  divine  revelation ;  that  reve- 
lation is  oftentimes  communicated  to  us  through  the  channel  of 
history  or  oral  instruction.    It  is  manifestiy  our  duty,  as  intelli- 
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gent  bdngB,  to  hold  ourselves  ready  to  receive  just  sueh  ei^eaee 
as  Ood  is  pleased  to  afford.  And  if  any  of  ns  shoidd  undeiiakid 
to  prescribe  to  him,  or  to  determine  beforehand  what  evidence  ire 
must  have  to  satisfy  our  faith ;  and  if  we  should  reject  everything^ 
which  is  not  attended  with  just  such  evidence  as  we  might 
desire ;  we  should  give  up  some  if  not  all  of  the  moat  important 
moral  truths,  and  should  M  into  a  state  of  skepticism^most  feaiful 
in  its  influence  on  our  present  and  our  eternal  interests. 


LECTURE   CXI. 


nsTAirr  baptism. 

In  the  last  Lectnre,  I  endeayored  to  show,  tiiat  ihfrt  h^mg 
no  express  declaration  of  Seripturey  no  ooinmamd  in  so  mamy 
wordsy  in  favor  of  J5tfant  BapUsmy  is  not  a  valid  argwmmt 
against  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  say,  that  there  is  a  special  ccmsideratioii  in 
relation  to  this  particular  rite,  which  will,  ^ve  additaooal  feroa  to 
the  remarks  I  have  made,  and  will  show  still  more  clearly  that  no 
one  can  properly  demand  a  direct,  express  precept  of  Scripture 
for  baptizmg  children,  and  that  other  evidence  should  be  receiyed 
as  satisfactory.  The  consideration  is,  that  a  reUgious  rite  of  long 
standing^  and  intended  for  the  same  general  purposes  mOi 
baptism^  hadj  hy  express  appointment  of  Chd,  been  unfformlg 
applied  to  infant  children.  The  existence  of  snch  a  rite,  and  the 
high  importance  which  was  nniversally  attached  to  it  by  the  people 
of  Gt>d,  would  make  it  easy  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  rite  of  the 
same  general  import,  though  different  in  form.  This  last  rite, 
indicating  generally  the  same  thing  with  the  former,  would  require 
less  formality  of  divine  mjunction  —  less  appearance  of  interposi- 
tiim  on  the  part  of  God  to  introduce  it,  than  would  be  necessary  to 
introduce  an  institution  whose  design  and  application  were  entirely 
new.  Those  Christians,  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  previous 
rite  of  infant  circumcision,  that  is,  the  previous  mode  of  consecrat- 
ing children  to  Gt>d,  must  have  been  predisposed  in  &vor  of  Infimt 
Baptism,  and  must  have  been  ready,  at  any  intimation  of  Christ 
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or  his  apoBdes,  at  once  to  receive  it.  They  mast  have  been 
ready  to  M  in  with  it,  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  The  public  conee- 
cration  of  children  to  God  by  a  reli^ons  rite  had  for  many  ages 
been  a  standing  practice  in  the  church.  It  came  not  from  Moees, 
but  from  Abraham,  the  father  of  those  who  believe  in  all  nations. 
Now  what  is  the  consecration  of  chUdren  to  Qod  by  ie^pCttm,  but 
a  previous  appointment  of  God,  that  is,  the  appcMntment  ^i  in&nt 
drcumcision,  so  modified  as  to  agree  widi  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion ?  In  such  a  case,  especially  if  the  original  institution  was 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  attended  with  hi^  endearments; 
what  more  could  be  deemed  necessary,  than  that  the  will  of  God 
should  be  made  known,  as  to  the  new  farm  of  the  rite  ?  After 
such  an  expression  of  the  divine  will,  that  is,  the  appointment  of 
baptism,  we  should  think  that  the  dedication  of  children  to  God 
under  the  new  form  of  the  rite,  would  immediately  go  into  prac- 
tice. It  is  quite  manifest,  that  in  the  case  now  under  c<msidera- 
tion,  there  was  less  occasion  for  an  express  command  from  God  to 
g^ve  sanction  to  the  new  rite,  that  is,  to  the  new  farm  of  conse- 
cration, than  if  no  rite  of  similar  import  had  existed  before ;  I  mi^t 
rather  say,  no  occasion  at  all. 

In  several  respects  you  will  perceive  a  striking  analogy  between 
the  institution  of  Infant  Baptism  and  that  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath. The  institution  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  sabbath  had  been 
established  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  Under  the  reign  of 
Christ,  the  original  institution  was  to  undergo  a  certain  modifica- 
tion. But  how  was  this  modification  effected?  How  was  the 
Christian  church  brought  to  give  up  the  seventh  day,  and  to 
observe  the  first,  as  a  Sabbath  ?  Was  an  express  divine  com- 
mand formally  announced  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  day  ?  Did 
God  expressly  bless  the  first  day  and  sanctify  it,  as  he  had  blessed 
and  sanctified  the  seventh  day  in  Paradise  ?  Or  did  he  come 
forth  in  his  majesty,  as  he  had  done  on  Sinai,  and  say  in  the 
hearing  of  the  apostles  and  early  Christians,  the  first  day  is  the 
Sabbath  —  keej)  that  day  holy  to  the  Lord?  And  was  such  a  com- 
mand as  this  put  on  record  by  the  inspired  writers,  and  transmit- 
ted  from  one  generation  to  another,  as  the  fourth  command  in  the 
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Decalogue  was  7  Notlung  like  this  has  taken  place ;  nor  have  we 
thought  it  necessary.  How  then  have  we  been  brought  to  ^ve 
up  the  seventh  day  as  a  Sabbath,  and  to  keep  the  first  in  its 
place  ?  We  find  no  command  of  Christ  or  his  apostles.  And  we 
find  no  eospress  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  the  apostles  and  first 
Christians  uniformly  kept  the  first  day  as  a  Sabbath.  But  we  are 
satisfied,  because  there  are  several  thing?  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
which  plainly  itiyply  that  they  did  so  ;  and  because,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  have  clear  historical  evidence  that  the  Lord's  day  was 
generally  observed  by  the  early  Christian  churches,  and  that  the 
seventh  day  Sabbath  gradually  .fell  into  disuse.  Thus,  on  the 
ground  of  what  was  practised  by  those  who  lived  near  the  apostles, 
and  who  had  the  best  advantages  to  form  a  correct  judgment, 
and  because  too,  though  without  any  express  declaration  of  Scripture, 
there  is  reason  to  think,  that  such  was  the  practice  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  we  feel  ourselves  authorized  and  obliged  to  observe  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  a  Sabbath.  But  would  Christians  have  been 
so  easily  satisfied  of  their  obligations  to  keep  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, had  there  not  been  a  weekly  Sabbath,  a  sacred  day,  enjoined 
by  divine  command,  and  uniformly  observed  by  God's  people  in 
preceding  ages  ?  The  more  seriously  I  have  reflected  on  this 
subject,  the  more  fully  have  I  become  satisfied,  that  the  previous 
eidstence  of  similar  observances  must  have  produced  such  an 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  first  Jewish  Christians,  as  perfectly  to 
prepare  them  to  receive  the  Christian  Sabbath  and  Infant  Bap- 
tism, without  any  additional  enactment,  or  any  direct,  explicit 
declaration  whatever  in  their  favor.  But  they  could  not  have 
been  prepared  for  this,  had  these  institutions  been  altogether 
new.  And  it  seems  to  me  very  plain,  that  no  one  can  prove  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  without  using  argu- 
ments very  similar  to  those  which  we  use  in  support  of  Infant 
Baptism. 

Having  considered  the  proper  mode  of  reasoning,  and  suggested 
what  seemed  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  fur  discussion ; 
I  shall  proceed  to  the  considerations  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
subject  of  In£uit  Baptism.    In  treating  this  subject,  I  shall  take 
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fhe  liberty  to  follow  my  own  way  of  thinkiDg,  and  edbaD  lay  befbre 
you  those  considerations  which  have  had  the  greatest  inflaenoe  <m 
my  own  mind,  and  which,  after  much  amdous  inquiry,  have  ooD- 
ducted  mc  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  first  consideration  I  shall  suggest  is,  that  tke  rite  of  JS^ani 
Baptism  manifeitly  corresponds  with  the  natural  relation  between 
parents  and  children.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
inconsistency  between  the  two  things,  and  that  the  relatioii  of 
parents  and  children  can  afford  no  objection  against  Infimt  Bap- 
tism. For  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  this  rite  has  a  perfect 
suitahleness  to  the  relation  of  parents  and  children.  This  relation 
is  of  such  a  nature,  and  attended  with  such  circumstances,  that 
Infant  Baptism  becomes  obviously  and  in  the  highest  degree 
just  and  proper.  I  acknowledge  that  this  argument  does  not,  by 
itself,  prove  Infant  Baptism  to  have  been  appdnted  by  God,  and 
to  be  obligatory  upon  Christians.  But  it  shows  that  its  appoint- 
ment would  have  a  perfect  fitness  and  propriety.  It  shows,-  too, 
that  we  ought  readily  to  fall  in  with  the  practice,  if  there  is  any 
indication  of  God's  will  in  its  favor,  and  that  a  lower  degree  of 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  bring  us  under  obUgation  to  adopt  it,  than 
if  it  had  no  such  obvious  fitness. 

This  view  of  the  subject  cannot  be  considered  as  objectionable 
by  any  one,  who  well  considers  how  we  form  our  opinions  in 
regard  to  many  other  subjects.  How,  for  instance,  do  we  reason 
in  regard  to  a  subject  before  referred  to,  that  \a^  female  eommii- 
nion  ?  We  say,  it  is  manifestly  suitable  ;  that  pious  women  have 
the  same  reason  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ,  as  pious 
men ;  that  the  ordinance  being  enjoined  in  general  terms  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  divine  will  in  regard  to  it,  and  that 
pious  women,  having  all  the  general  reasons  to  partake  of  the 
ordinance  with  pious  men,  have  a  fair  tide  to  partake,  on  the 
ground  of  the  general  appointment,  without  wsuting  for  a  command 
addressed  particularly  to  them.  But  we  could  not  think  such  a 
concliiaion  correct,  if  there  were  no  erident  fitness  in  the  thing 
itself,  and  if  an  express  divine  precept,  enjoining  female  comnn* 
nion,  were  considered  to  be  essential. 
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The  same  as  to  the  Lord's  day.  We  perceive  it  to  be  altogether 
just  and  proper,  that  so  important  an  event  as  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  should  be  commemorated,  and  ih^t  the  day  on  which  it 
took  place,  should  be  consecrated  to  the  honor  of  the  Saviour  by 
aU  his  followers^  In  this  way  we  are  prepared  to  think  favorably  of 
chan^g  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  day  to  Hiefarst.  And  being 
thus  impressed  with  the  fitness  of  the  thing,  we  are  easily  satisfied 
with  Hie  circumstances,  which  indicate  that  this  is  the  will  (^  God. 
When  we  find  ihat  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  observed  that 
day,and  thatit  became  ihe  practice  of  ihe  regular  Christian  churches 
universally  to  do  so ;  we  feel  at  once  that  Hie  practice  was  suitable ; 
that  it  corresponded  with  the  nature  and  ends  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  what  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  did,  man- 
ifested the  pleasure  of  God ;  and  so  without  suspicion,  we  fidl  in 
with  the  prevailing  practice.  But  had  we  no  such  perception  of 
the  fitness  of  the  thing ;  how  could  prevailing  practice  have  such 
an  effect  upon  us  ? 

In  forming  our  judgment  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  we  should 
keep  in  mind,  that  God  has  given  us  reason  and  moral  sense,  and 
thus  rendered  us  capable  of  discemmg  the  relations  of  thing?,  and 
of  determining,  in  most  cases,  what  is  suitable  to  those  relations ; 
and  that  it  is  often  in  this  way  only,  that  we  are  able  to  discover 
ttie  will  of  God. 

The  relation  existing  between  parents  and  children  is  seldom 
taken  into  serious  consideration ;  and  it  is  still  more  seldom  the  case, 
that  its  nature  and  importance  are  rightly  apprehended.  A  littie 
attention  to  the  circumstances  of  this  relation,  particularly  to  the 
affections  which  attend  it,  the  obligations  involved  in  it,  and  the 
consequences  resulting  from  it,  will  satisfy  any  one,  tiiat  it  is  among 
the  most  interesting  and  momentous  relations  on  earth. 

Every  human  being  from  the  commencement  of  his  existence, 
is  the  object  of  an  affection  indescribably  ardent  and  tender.  This 
affection  which  lodges  in  the  hearts  of  parents,  and  results  neces- 
sarily from  the  constitution  they  have  received  firom  their  Creator, 
is  universal,  except  where  that  constitution  is  dreadfrdly  perverted. 
Whenever  a  child  is  bom,  an  affection  springs  up  in  the  hearts  of 
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his  parents,  which  will  aflford  protection  to  his  weakness  and  vap^j 
to  his  wants ;  which  will  prompt  them  to  constant,  untiring  labon, 
and  make  it  even  a  pleasure  to  forego  the  common  gratificaticms  of 
life,  and  to  endure  self-denial,  watching,  and  fatigue,  for  the  saks 
of  that  helpless  being  who  is  intrusted  to  iheir  care.  For  a  time 
this  aflbction  operates  without  rational  intercourse,  and  without  anj 
return  of  service  or  even  of  gratitude  from  the  ofbpring.  Parents 
affisction  is  fixed  and  durable.  Causes  which  eztingiush  other 
kinds  of  aflbction,  generally  leave  this  in  <^  its  strength,  and  often 
prove  an  occasion  of  increaedng  its  warmth  and  activity.  The 
afiection  of  parents,  instead  of  ceasmg  with  the  feebleness  and  the 
wants  of  their  ofbpring,  extends  its  kind  regards  over  hiff  whole  ]i&, 
and  when  regulated  by  religious  principle,  lums  at  nothing  less  than 
to  promote  his  happiness  through  an  immortal  existence. 

Now  the  mere  &ct  that  the  relation  of  parents  to  their  offipiing 
is  attended  with  an  affection  of  so  unparalleled  a  nature,  marks  tUi 
relation  as  one  of  vast  consequence,  and  indicates  that  God  intended 
to  make  it  subservient  to  the  most  important  ends  in  his  government 

This  relation  involve^  high  obligations.  The  precepts  of  Ood's 
word  on  this  subject  are  such  as  sound  reason  must  approve.  Pa- 
rents are  required  to  bring  up  their  chUdrer^  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  The  duties  of  parents  are  so  various  and 
constant,  that,  if  rightiy  performed,  they  must  occupy  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  human  life ;  and  they  are  so  arduous,  as  to  require 
theu:  diligent  and  pious  efforts.  These  duties  are  so  important, 
that  they  cannot  be  neglected,  without  consequences  exceedingly 
perilous  to  the  interests  of  the  church  and  the  world.  The  duties 
of  parents,  and  the  influence  which  they  ought  to  possess  over  their 
children,  must  generally  be  considered  as  the  chief  means  (A 
forming  the  character  of  the  rising  generation,  and  preparing 
them  for  usefuhiess ;  the  chief  means  of  saving  the  souls  of  men, 
and  propagating  the  Christian  religion  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

These  remarks  are  all  confirmed  by  the  word  and  providence  of 
God.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  children  have  generally  resulted  firom  the  conduct  of 
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parents.  The  peculiar  character  of  a  tribe  or  nation  has  commonly 
been  derived  from  the  character  of  its  &ther  or  head.  This  extends 
to  the  religious,  as  well  as  to  the  social  and  secular  character.  The 
history  of  the  Christian  church  shows  that  after  it  has  once  been 
established  in  any  place,  it  has  chiefly  depended  for  its  continuance 
and  increase  upon  the  labors  of  parents  to  promote  the  piety  of 
their  children. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  not  offered  as  proof  that  God  does 
in  £BLct  require  that  children  should  be  baptized;  but  to  show  that 
Infant  BaptiBm  has  an  obvious  fitness.  K  the  relation  between 
parents  and  children  is  so  vastly  important,  it  is  manifestly  proper 
that  it  should  have  some  mark  set  upon  it,  to  show  in  what  estima« 
tion  it  is  held  by  the  Creator  of  the  world.  And  as  this  relation 
involves  the  most  momentous  duties,  and  the  highest  interests  of  the 
soul,  it  is  manifestly  proper  that  it  should  be  marked  by  a  reUffiow 
rite.  K  a  public  religious  rite  may  be  properly  used  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  truth  or  duty  on  the  minds  of  men  in  any  case,  it  may 
be  in  this.  Thus  the  considerations  above  stated,  though  they  do  not 
directly  prove  Infant  Baptism  to  be  a  divine  institution,  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  such  a  religious  rite  entirely  corresponds  with  the  nature 
juid  design  of  the  relation  between  parents  and  children,  and  that 
it  is  very  fit  and  reasonable  that  such  a  relation  and  the  duties 
involved  in  it  should  be  marked  by  some  expressive  sign. 

The  second  consideration  which  I  shall  offer  is,  that  the  relation 
between  parents  and  children^  and  the  consecration  of  both  to  Ghdj 
was  actuaUy  marked  by  a  dirnndy  appointed  and  significant  rite, 
through  the  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  economy. 

Keep  in  mind,  that  the  same  rite  was  appointed  for  parents  and 
AUdren.  Consider  too,  that  this  rite,  intended  for  children  as 
well  as  parents,  did  not  orig^late  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  but  in  the 
family  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  all  believers  whether  Jews  or 
gentiles,  uid  was  practised  among  the  Israelites  firom  generation 
to  generation. 

It  18  equally  true  that  the  import  of  the  rite  was  not  varied  at  all 
by  the  application  of  it  to  servants.  For  they  stood  in  a  near 
lelation  to  their  masters,  and  were  circumcised  on  account  of  that 
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relation.  The  rite  sorely  could  not  denote  anything  less  in  reference 
to  children,  because  it  was  applied  in  a  secondary  way  to  others. 

This  rite  evidently  had  a  primary  relation  to  fpiritual  bleasingB. 
It  was  a  confirmation  of  that  most  gracious  and  spiritoal  promise 
which  God  mado  to  Abraham,  I  wiU  be  a  Chd  to  thee  trnd  to  thy 
seed.  Oirciimcismij  the  Apostle  tells  us,  was  a  seal  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith  which  Abraham  had  while  uncireumcised, 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  posterity  did  indeed  include 
a  great  variety  of  temporal  blessmgs ;  particularly,  their  title  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  all  their  institutions  and  laws  relating  to 
their  worldly  state.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  all  necessaij  tem- 
poral blessings  are  promised  to  believers  under  the  new  covenant 
^'  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. "  But  these 
temporal  blessings  in  both  cases  are  to  be  conadered  only  as  ap- 
pendages of  the  spiritual  good  secured  to  the  obedient  by  the  divine 
promises.  The  promises  of  the  former  economy  were  in  troth  as 
high  and  spiritual,  as  any  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptores ; 
and  the  principal  one,  I  will  be  your  God,  is  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  involving  the  most  precious  gospel  blessings.  Heb. 
8:  10.  2  Cor.  G:  IG.  See  also  Isa.  44:  3.  "  I  will  pour  my  Spirit 
upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  ofl&pring.  "  The  Old 
Testament  economy  contained  the  most  spiritual  and  holy  precepts. 
It  contained  the  decalogue,  and  various  other  commands,  requiring 
holiness  of  heart  and  life.  The  character  which  God  exhibited 
was  the  same  under  the  former  dispensation,  as  under  the  latter. 
Tlie  character  which  he  required  of  those  who  were  under  the 
former  economy,  was  the  same  as  he  re([uired  of  the  followers  of 
Christ.  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  teith  all  thy  heart.  Be 
ye  holy ^  for  I  am  holy.  Deut.  6:  5.  Lev.  20:  7.  Matt.  22:  87. 
1  Pet.  1:  15,  16. 

It  may  mdeed  be  alleged,  that  the  Israelites,  as  a  nation,  were 
not  holy ;  that  they  did  not  render  to  God  a  sincere  spiritual  service, 
and  that  the  economy,  under  which  they  were  placed,  did  not 
secure  to  them  spiritual  blessings.  This  is  true.  But  this  is  not 
to  bo  charged  to  that  system  of  laws  and  rites  and  promises,  which 
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God  gave  for  their  benefit,  but  to  tiiemselves.  Had  they  conformed 
to  the  nature  and  design  of  that  economj,  circumcision  would  have 
been  an  actual  confirmation  of  spiritual  blessing?  to  them.  Now 
surely  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  former  economy  from  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  were  placed  under  it.  As  a  general  fact,  their 
character  was  directly  contrary  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
economy ; — as  really  so,  as  the  character  of  the  bulk  of  nominal 
Christians  in  the  most  corrupt  age  of  the  church  has  been  contrary 
to  the  design  of  the  Christian  economy.  But  who  would  think  of 
ur^g  the  degraded,  corrupt  character  exhibited  at  any  time  by 
nominal  Christians,  as  a  proof  that  the  Christian  dispensation  was 
not  intended  to  be  of  a  spiritual  nature,  or  that  its  rites  were  not 
intended  to  be  signs  of  sjmitual  blessmgB  ?  No  distinctioa  can 
be  more  obvious,  than  that  between  the  real  nature  of  a  divine 
eocmomy,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  by  those  who  are 
placed  under  it.  As  to  the  former  economy,  the  question  is  not, 
what  was  the  actual  character  of  the  Israelites ;  but  what  was  the 
oharacter  which  they  ought  to  have  possessed,  —  the  character 
which  the  precepts  and  the  spirit  of  the  dispensation  required  then 
to  possess  ?  Now  if,  firom  generation  to  generation,  they  had  been 
obedient  and  holy  according  to  the  laws  of  that  economy;  who 
oould  ever  have  doubted  that  the  economy  was  a  spiritual  one,  and 
that  circumcision  was  a  seal  of  spiritual  blessings  ?  So  far  as  they 
kept  (jod's  covenant,  it  was  m  fact  a  seal  of  qnritual  blesfflngp 
both  to  parents  and  children.  It  set  forth  God's  design,  that  the 
true  religion,  with  all  its  attendant  benefits,  should,  by  means  of 
parental  fiuthfulness  and  prayer,  be  transmitted  firom  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  And  if  the  Israelites  universally  from  Abraham 
to  Christ  had  truly  conformed  to  that  divine  institution;  then 
circumcision  would  have  been  in  fact  what  it  was  designed  to  be,  a 
confinnation  of  God's  promise,  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  thy 
seed.  And  let  me  repeat  it,  that  the  nature  and  design  of  a  rite, 
instituted  by  God,  cannot  be  altered  by  the  disobedience  and  per- 
verseness  of  men. 

I  well  know  that  there  are  some  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, especially  in  the  Epistie  to  the  (jalatians,  and  to  tiie 
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Hebrews,  which  seem  at  first  yiew  to  miKtate  against  what  I  have 
advanced  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Mosiuc  economj. 
This  is  a  subject  which  requires  a  longer  and  more  minute  investi- 
gation than  would  be  proper  in  this  place.  I  must  therefore  refer 
you  to  what  others  have  written,  after  suggesting  two  things,  which 
I  think  very  obvious. 

Fmi.  The  Apostle  in  his  whole  argument  in  Gal.  iu.  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  Mosaic  economy,  or  law,  and  God's  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  ;  and  he  takes  special  pains  to  teach,  that  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  was  unalterable;  that  believers  in  Christ 
come  under  that  very  covenant ;  that  they  are  Abraham^t  teed, 
and  heirs  according  to  the  promise,  that  is,  the  pronuse  made 
to  Abraham;  and  that  it  is  the  blessing  of  Abraham, — the 
blessing  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  which  all  believers 
inherit.  It  must  therefore  be  obvious,  tiiat  whatever  there  was  m 
the  Mosaic  economy  which  was  earthly  and  changeable,  Ood^e 
covenant  with  Abraham  was  spiritual  and  immutable,  securing  aU 
the  blessings  to  which  believers  in  Christ  are  entitled.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  circumcision  was  first  appointed  to  be 
the  seal,  not  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  but  of  this  spiritual  and  imr 
mutable  covenant  of  God  mth  Abraham. 

Second.  When  in  Hob.  viii.  the  writer  says,  that  the  first 
covenant,  (evidently  meaning  the  Mosaic  or  Sinai  covenant,)  was 
faulty  and  ineffectual,  that  it  had  waxed  old  and  was  ready  to 
vanish  away  ;  he  evidently  refers  to  the  Leuitical  Priesthood  and 
the  ancient  ritual,  which  were  both  appointed  only  for  temporary 
purposes,  and  were  to  cease  after  the  death  of  Christ.  How  then 
does  the  passage  prove  that  a  spiritual  and  unchangeable  covenant, 
the  same  as  the  one  made  with  Abraham,  was  not  contsdned  in  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  ?  The  spiritual  precepts  and  promises  found 
there,  prove  that  such  a  covenant  was  contained.  Accordin^y, 
circumcision,  though  it  was  connected  with  the  Mosaic  ritual  and 
made  a  part  of  it,  was  still,  through  that  whole  dispensation, 
what  it  was  originally  designed  to  be,  a  confirmation  to  ail  true 
saints  of  the  spiritual  blessings  secured  by  Ghd^s  covenant  with 
Abraham. 
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The  general  poeiiion  then  stands  finn,  that  ihe  covenant y  oftohieh 
drcumdsion  tvas  appoirded  to  be  ihe  seal^  was  spiritualj  gracious 
and  imTmUoMe* 

*  This  principle  is  ably  and,  I  think,  unanswerably  defended  by  Ber.  Ralph 
Wardlaw,  D.  D.  in  his  Dissertation  on  In&nt  Baptism. 

VOL.  in.  29 
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Wb  DOW  come  to  the  introdaction  of  the  Christian  dispensatiGiii 
and  the  appointment  of  Baptism  as  a  agn  of  discipleship  to 
Christ,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  seal  of  God's  covenant  widi 
believers. 

I  remark,  first,  HiBithe  ChrUtian  religion  wcls  evidently  founded 
upon  the  Old  Testament  ScriptureSy  and  waSj  for  eubetancej  a 
continuation  of  the  religion  there  taught.  Christ  frequently 
declares,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  make  known 
his  character,  and  the  principles  of  his  gospel.  He  appeals  to  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  for  the  confirmation  of 
what  he  taught.  The  apostles  do  the  same,  and  clearlj  make  it 
known  to  be  their  wish,  that  the  soundness  of  their  instructioDS 
should  be  tested  by  the  Scriptures.  And  we  well  know  that, 
whenever  they  speak  of  the  Scriptures,  they  refer  to  the  Old 
Testament.  Carefully  peruse  the  gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  epistles,  and  see  in  what  manner  Christ  and  the 
apostles  treat  the  Scriptures,  and  how  they  labor  to  show,  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  new  rcUgioUj  but,  as  to  its  substance,  is  the 
very  religion  which  was  taught  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  — 
from  which  consideration  they  justly  conclude,  that  no  man  can 
reject  Christianity  without  rejecting  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  that  no  one  can  truly  believe  those  Scriptures  without  believ- 
ing Christianitv. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  quotations  in  proof  of  the  foregoing 


remarks  will  be  fhou^t  necessarj  by  ttioeie  who  are  eonyenHmt 
with  the  Scriptures. 

From  such  a  view  of  the  subject  it  seems  rery  natural  to  ooq* 
chide,  that  any  general  principle  of  religion,  and  any  practice, 
established  under  the  f(»rmer  economy,  will  be  continued,  thou^ 
it  may  be  in  a  different  form,  under  the  Christian  economy,  unless 
the  reasons  have  ceased  on  which  that  principle  or  practice  was 
founded,  or  unless  Ood  has  expressly  set  it  aside.  For  example ; 
it  is  just  to  conclude  that  pnbKe  wonhipy  which  was  established 
under  the  former  dispensation,  will  be  continued  under  the  latter, 
though  doubtless  with  such  changes  in  the/orm,  as  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Christian  economy  shall  require.  If  Christ  or  his 
apostles  ever  intimated  to  the  Jews,  that  a  change  was  called  for 
in  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  they  did  it,  unquestionably,  with 
reference  to  the  corruptions  and  abases  which  had  prevailed,  not 
with  reference  to  the  reli^n  which  was  actually  tau^t  in  the 
Scriptures. 

The  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  which  has  ahn^ady  been  referred 
to,  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  propriety  of  our  reasoning 
cm  the  present  subject.  This  institution  which  was  established  in 
Paradise,  rests  on  the  authority  of  (}od  and  on  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  There  must  be  a 
$aered  day^  —  a  day  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God.  There  is 
tiie  same  reason  for  it  under  both  dispensations.  The  change 
then,  if  there  be  any,  must  relate  to  outward  form  and  ehrcwmr 
ttance.  By  the  will  of  him  who  is  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
particular  day  to  be  observed  under  the  Christian  economy  is  dif- 
ferent, and  the  observance  attended  with  fewer  and  simpler  cere- 
monies. Still  there  is  a  sacred  day  every  week  under  the  present 
dispensation,  as  really  as  there  was  under  the  Jewish  or  Patriarchal. 
In  respect  to  the  necessity  and  utility  of  such  a  day,  and  the 
command  of  God  to  observe  it,  there  is  no  change. 

The  same  appears  to  be  true  in  regard  to  the  subject  under 
consideration.  There  must  be  a  seal  of  Grod's  gracious  covenant, 
and  of  the  relation  which  his  people  sustain  to  him.  The  impor- 
tanee  of  such  a  seal  to  promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  ends  off 
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religion,  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind  ;  and  it  must  be  equallj  obvious  in  all 
ages.  It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  think,  that,,  under  both  dis- 
pensations, God's  covenant  will  have  a  seal,  whatever  difference 
there  may  be  in  the  form  of  it.  Why  should  not  the  momentous 
and  unalterable  relation  of  children  to  parents,  and  of  both  to 
Gt)d,  be  marked  bj  a  religious  rite  now,  as  well  as  formerly  ? 
According  to  the  will  of  God,  that  rite,  under  the  former  economy, 
was  circumcision ;  under  the  present,  it  is  baptism.  The  general 
import  of  both  is  the  same. 

I  remark,  secondly,  that  we  can  hy  no  means  conclude  that  our 
Saviour  did  not  give  his  apostles  specific  instructions  on  this  or 
any  other  sufy'ect,  merely  because  such  instructions  are  not  pre* 
served  in  the  records  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Evangelists 
have  given  us  no  more  thaif  a  very  summary  account  of  what 
Christ  taught  during  his  public  ministry.  They  could  do  nothing 
more  than  this,  as  John  plainly  suggests  at  the  end  of  his  gospel, 
where  he  tells  us,  that  if  aU  should  be  written^  the  world  itself 
could  not  contain  the  books.  We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  from 
this,  that  the  instructions  of  Christ,  which  are  not  found  in  the 
sacred  records,  were  unimportant ;  or  that  they  had  no  effect,  or 
were  of  no  use ;  or  even  that  their  effect  does  not  reach  to  the 
present  day,  or  that  they  are  of  no  use  to  us.  They  were  designed 
to  have  their  primary  and  direct  influence  on  the  apostles  them- 
selves, who  were  to  be  teachers  of  the  Christian  reli^on,  and  were, 
at  the  commencement  of  Christ's  reign,  to  give  a  right  direction  to 
all  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  Accordingly,  the  effect  of  Christ's 
instructions  to  them  must  have  appeared  in  the  constitution  and 
form  of  the  churches  which  they  established.  In  various  respects 
this  is  the  only  method  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  determine 
what  Christ's  instructions  were.  And  under  proper  restrictions, 
it  is  a  just  and  satisfactory  method. 

From  the  effects  which  the  apostles  produced,  wo  may  learn 
what  they  did.  And  from  what  they  did  we  may  learn  what  in- 
structions they  received  from  Christ.  In  this  way  we  proceed  in 
regard  to  the  Passover,  and  the  Seventh-day  Sabbath.     There  la 
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no  record  of  any  direction  of  Christ  to  set  aside  either  of  them. 
But  we  find  that  thej  were  set  aside  among  those  Christians 
whom  the  apostles  taught.  From  this  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude what  instructions  the  apostles  gave ;  and  then,  what  they 
received  from  Christ.  And  we  form  this  conclusion  respecting 
the  last,  without  the  record  of  any  command  or  counsel  from 
Christ  to  his  apostles,  or  from  the  apostles  to  Christian  converts. 
We  find,  further,  that  Christians  did,  in  some  special  sense, 
observe  the  first  day  of  the  week.  This  the  sacred  records 
clearly  show.  We  learn  from  other  sources,  that  while  the 
Seventh-day  Sabbath  gradually  ceased  to  be  observed  in  the 
primitive  churches,  the  Lord's  day  was  observed  in  its  place. 
From  these  circumstances  we  infer  what  tlie  apostles  taught  the 
first  Christians,  and  what  they  themselves  were  taught  by  Christ, 
or  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  I  venture  to  say,  if  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  altogether  silent  respecting  the  first  day  of  the 
week  being  made  a  sacred  day,  and  if  we  only  found  that  the 
Christian  church  does  now  uniformly  observe  the  Lord's  day  as  a 
Sabbath,  and  that  this  has  been  the  case  from  the  time  of  the  first 
Christian  churches ;  we  should  be  satisfied  that  such  was  the  will 
of  Christ ;  that  he  had  so  instructed  the  apostles,  and  that  they 
had  so  instructed  the  first'  Christians. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  the  present  subject.  Be  it 
80,  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  contain  any  definite  instruc- 
tions of  Christ  to  the  apostles,  or  of  the  apostles  to  Christians,  in 
regard  to  the  baptism  of  little  children.  Can  we  infer  from  this, 
that  no  definite  instructions  were  given  ?  Such  instructions 
might  have  produced  the  effect  designed,  first,  upon  the  apostles 
themselves,  and  then,  through  them,  upon  the  minds  of  Christian 
converts.  And  it  may  remain  for  us  to  learn  what  those  instruc- 
tions of  Christ  and  the  apostles  were,  from  what  we  discover  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  the  first  churches.  We  should  unques- 
tionably reason  so  now,  in  a  similar  case.  Suppose,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  should  visit  a  place  in 
Africa,  where  a  Christian  missionary  had  successfully  preached, 
and  founded  a  churchy  he  having  been  the  only  minister  of  the 
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gospel  ^vlio  had  labored  in  that  place.  And  suppose  our  fait  to 
take  place  some  time  after  his  death.  Would  not  the  preniEBg 
usages  of  that  church  show,  to  our  perfect  satisfiEu^tioii,  whal 
instructions  he  gave  ?  If  we  should  find  it  the  practice  of  dal 
church  to  baptize  only  adult  believers,  and  to  do  it  hy  immeraan ; 
should  we  not  conclude  at  once,  that  the  minister  who  taogjit 
them  was  a  Baptist?  But  if  we  should  find  that  the  chordiy 
thus  founded  by  his  fiiithful  labors,  and  guided  by  his  wisdom, 
was  in  the  practice  of  baptizing  their  infant  children,  and  that  iUi 
had  been  their  uniform  practice  from  the  beginning ;  should  we 
not  conclude  that  he  taught  them  to  baptize  their  children? 
Most  certainly  men  in  general,  of  whatever  denomination,  would 
judge  in  tliis  manner,  and  would  be  satisfied  what  the  instructioni 
of  any  distinguished  missionary  were,  from  the  prevuling  usagH 
of  a  church  founded  by  his  infiuence.  And  such  would  be  Ao 
conclusion  we  should  form,  for  a  long  time  after  his  deceMBy 
imless  the  influence  of  subsequent  teachers  of  different  viewB,  or 
some  other  visible  causes,  had  operated  to  produce  a  changs. 
Indeed  it  is  clear,  that  the  form  and  usages  of  a  church  in  any 
place  must  be  derived  from  the  principal  teacher,  and  conformed 
to  his  views.  And  if  those  Christians  who  deny  Infant  Baptism, 
could,  among  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  discover  a  history  beaiv 
ing  every  mark  of  authenticity,  and  containing  a  particular 
account  of  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  immediately  after  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  and  if  that  history  should  j)lainly  affirm  that  those 
churches  never  baptized  children,  and  that  the  children  of  believ- 
ers, on  coming  to  adult  years  and  professing  their  faith  in  Chxiat, 
were  then  baptized ;  I  say,  if  those  who  deny  Infant  Baptism  could 
find  from  authentic  records,  that  such  was  the  usage  of  those 
churches ;  they  would  think  this  to  be  a  very  valuable  discovery, 
and  the  uniform  practice  of  those  churches  to  baptize  adult  behe?^ 
ers,  and  those  only,  to  be  a  valid  proof  that  they  were  so  taujpit 
by  the  ajwstles. 

But  I  shall  now  proceed  to  argue  the  point  from  the  insfnred 
records,  just  as  they  are.  My  position  is,  that  the  Scriptures  cf 
the  New  Testament^  understood  according  to  just  rules  qf  inter- 
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pretationy  dearly  dww  thai  the  children,  of  beUeven  are  to  be 
ha/ptized. 

The  rule  of  interpretation,  which  is  of  tiie  hi^est  conseqnenoe, 
and  which  will  idd  us  most  in  discovering  the  true  meaaung  of 
iiie  Scriptures  in  relation  to  every  subject,  particularly  the 
one  now  before  us,  is,  that  we  put  oureelvesy  as  far  as  mag 
ie,  in  the  place  of  those  who  gasoe  instntctumj  and  of  those  who 
received  it. 

You  will  easily  perceive  the  importance  and  necessity  of  this 
rule.  For  in  numberless  instances,  a  declaration  or  direction 
derives  its  peculiar  meaning  from  the  consideration  of  the  person 
who  speaks,  or  of  those  to  whom  he  speaks.  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  same  combination  of  words  has  a  very  different  meaning 
in  one  place  from  what  it  has  in  another  ?  Even  when  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  the  words  is  the  same,  the  circumstances  of  iiie  case 
must  determine  the  extent  of  meaning  which  they  bear,  or  what  is 
implied  in  the  application  of  them  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Some 
ftct^  some  prevalent  custom,  or  habit  of  thinking,  may  give  them 
a  specific  signification ;  and  without  taking  such  fact  or  custom 
into  view,  we  may  miss  the  exact  sense  and  import  of  the  words. 
Li  how  many  instances  should  we  be  at  a  loss  respecting 
the  meaning  of  historians,  poets,  and  orators,  without  taking  into 
account  the  age  and  place  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  character, 
laws,  and  usages,  of  the  people  with  whom  they  were  conversant, 
and  for  whom  they  wrote. 

As  a  single  illustration  of  the  importance  of  this  principle ; 
look  at  a  text  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  observance  of 
Hie  Sabbath  is  mentioned ;  for  example.  Is.  56:  2,  "  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it."  How  do 
you  ascertain  which  day  is  meant  ?  Simply  by  considering  what 
previous  instructions  and  commands  had  been  given  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  what  their  usage  was.  In  this  way  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  seventh  day  was  meant.  Look  now  at  a  law,  in  an  Eng- 
lish or  American  statute  book,  requiring  the  people  to  abstain 
from  secular  business  on  the  Sabbath,  How  do  you  ascertain 
wUch  day  is  meant  here  ?    By  considering  what  has  been  the 
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usage  of  Christians  generally,  and  particiilarly  of  that  people  for 
whom  the  law  was  made.  In  this  way  you  are  satisfied  that  &6 
firit  day  of  the  week  must  be  meant. 

Come  now  to  the  subject.  Christ  appointed  baptism  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  all  who  should  become  proselytes  to  his  religion,  that  is, 
to  all  Christians ;  and  when  he  was  about  leaving  his  apostles, 
who  were  to  be  employed  as  the  instruments  of  converting  the 
world,  he  gave  them  this  commission ;  ^'  Go  ye,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  word  {la^ifiviaart^  rendered 
teach^  properly  signifies,  make  disciples  ;  prosdyU  ;  convert  to  the 
Christian  religion.  The  commission  then  is  this  ;  ^^  Ch  ye^  prose- 
lytCj  or  make  disciples  of  all  nations^  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Faihery  and  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.''  This 
command  was  given  by  one  who  was  bom  a  Jew,  who  was  edu- 
cated among  the  Jews,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
their  institutions  and  laws,  with  their  customs  and  usages,  and 
with  the  dispensations  of  divine  providence  towards  them.  And 
the  command  was  addressed  to  Jetcs.  Now  whatever  there 
was  in  this  general  circumstance,  which  could  have  an  influence 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  command,  or  which  would  naturally 
cause  it  to  be  understood  in  one  way  or  another,  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial attention. 

Consider,  then,  that  the  Jews  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
make  proselytes  from  paganism  to  their  religion.  The  obligation 
to  do  this  had  been  brought  to  view  in  the  divine  law,  and  rules 
had  been  given  for  the  proper  treatment  of  proselytes.  To  make 
proselytes  was  regarded  as  a  great  object ;  and  the  eflForts  of  the 
Jews  to  bring  others  to  embrace  their  religion  were  crowned  with 
extensive  success.  Proselytes  were  numerous  both  in  Greece 
and  in  Rome ;  and  it  seems  that,  after  the  persecuting  reign  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  some  whole  nations,  as  the  Idumeans, 
Itureans,  and  Moabites,  professed  the  Jewish  fiuth.  And  when- 
ever gentiles  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  they  were  treated  in 
regard  to  circumcision,  according  to  the  Jewish  law ;  that  is,  they 
were  circumcised, — parents  and  children.     This  was  the  law  of 
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the  Jews  ;  and  this  was  the  uniform  practice.  Hence  it  must  be 
easy  to  determine  how  Christian  Jews  would  be  likely  to  under- 
stand the  duty  of  proselytmg  idolaters  and  unbelievers  to  the  true 
religion.  Suppose  that  God,  previ6usly  to  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, had  selected  twelve  Jews,  and  sent  them  forth  to  convert 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  their  religion,  and  without  any  mention  of 
children,  had  merely  ^ven  them  this  commission :  Go  ye,  prosel^e 
and  eircumdae  them.  Would  they  not  have  understood  such  a 
commission  as  requiring  them  to  circumcise  the  children  of  con- 
verted Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Unquestionably  they  would.  And 
why  ?  Not  because  they  were  children ;  but  because  they  were 
JewSf  and  had  always  been  accustomed  to  the  circumcision  of 
ehUdren,  as  weU  as  parents. '  In  obedience  to  this  divine  com- 
mand, they  would  have  gone  to  the  people  specified,  and  in  all  the 
instances  in  which  men  were  made  proselytes,  would  have  circum- 
dsed  them  and  their  children. 

Again.  Suppose,  in  such  a  case,  a  command  had  been  given, 
which  included  baptism  with  circumcision ;  thus :  Ch  ye^  and 
proselyte  those  nations^  circumcising  and  baptizing  them.  StiU 
Dot  a  word  about  children;  but  simply,  Go  and  proselyte  tliose 
nations  to  Judaism,  circumcising  and  baptizing  them.  Most  cer- 
tainly they  would  have  understood  that  baptism,  as  well  as  circum- 
cision, was  to  be  applied  to  proselytes  and  their  children. 

But  suppose  that  baptism  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  circum- 
cision, as  the  sign  to  be  put  upon  proselytes  to  Judaism  ;  and  so 
the  command  to  those  Jewish  teachers  had  been ;  Q-o  ycy  prose- 
lyte  and  baptize  the  people  of  Greece  and  Home.  Must  they  not 
have  understood*  the  command  in  the  same  way  ?  Surely  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  commands  and  institutions  which 
God  gave  to  Abraham  and  to  Moses,  and  who  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  observe  them,  could  have  had  no  doubt,  that  the 
rite  which  marked  the  relation  of  proselytes  to  God,  was  to  be 
applied  to  their  children  also. 

Thus  far,  all  must  have  the  same  opinion.  Such  a  divine  com- 
mand to  Jews  before  the  time  of  Christ,  whether  it  appointed  cir- 
cumcision  only,  or  circumciaion  together  with  baptism,  or  baptism 
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instead  of  drcmncidioDy  as  a  mark  to  be  applied  to  those  wiio 
were  proselyted  to  the  Jewish  rehgion,  must  have  been  under- 
Btood  as  intended  to  be  applied  also  to  the  children  of  proselytei^ 
though  no  mention  was  made  of  children  in  the  command. 

I  am  now  onlj  availmg  mjself  of  one  of  the  moet  important 
principles  of  interpretation,  and  attempting  to  show  what  influenee 
must  have  been  produced  upon  the  meaning  of  Chrisfa  direetion 
by  the  circumstance,  that  he  was  a  Jew^  and  that  he  gave  the 
direction  to  Jeu:9^  whose  laws  and  usages  had  been  what  the  Scrip- 
tures represent. 

But  to  illustrate  this  principle  still  further  ;  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  appointment  of  our  Saviour,  after  his  public  ministiy 
began,  that  circumcision  should  be' applied  to  converts  to  Chii»- 
tianity,  as  it  had  been  to  converts  to  Judaism  ;  and  suppose  him 
to  have  said  to  his  apostles ;  ^'  Go  ye,  proselyte  all  nations,  and 
eircumcUe  them,"  —  making  no  mention  of  ddldren.  Could  tte 
apostles  have  doubted  a  moment,  whether  circumcimon  was  meant 
to  be  applied  to  the  children  of  nroselytes  ?  But  why  should  we 
suppose  they  would  put  a  different  construction  upon  the  commis- 
non  they  received  from  Christ,  because  baptism  was  made  the  sign 
of  proselytes,  instead  of  circumcision  f  There  is  evidently  nothing 
in  the  import  of  the  sign,  which  would  require  any  difference  in  its 
application.  For  baptism  is  appointed  simply  as  a  sign,  to  be  put 
upon  those  who  arc  proselyted  to  Cliristianity.  If  dreumcision  had 
been  continued,  and  Christ  had  commanded  it  to  be  put  upon  Cfhris^ 
tian  proselytes,  as  it  had  been  upon  proselytes  to  the  religion  of 
Moses,  the  meaning  and  use  of  it  would  have  been  perfectly  the 
same,  as  the  meaning  and  use  of  baptism.  • 

But  tlierc  is  another  consideration,  which  may  help  to  show  us 
still  further,  how  the  apostles  must  have  understood  their  commis- 
sion to  baptize  converts  to  Christianity ;  namely,  the  previoui 
practice  of  the  Jews  to  baptize  proselytes  and  tJieir  children. 

The  evidence  of  such  a  practice  among  the  Jews  has  been  very 
satisfiictory  to  most  men  of  distinguished  learning  and  judgment. 
Knapp,  in  his  Theology,  gives  the  following  brief  view  of  the 
arguments  in  proof  of  proselyte  baptism ;  namely ;  "  The  unani- 
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mous  testimony  of  all  the  Rabbins  ;  the  universality  of  this  prac* 
tice  among  the  Jews  of  the  second  century;  th^  striking  similarity 
of  the  Jewish  expressions  concerning  the  baptism  of  proselytes,  to 
those  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  Christian 
rite ;  and  tiie  circumstance  that  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  John 
the  Baptist,  does  not  express  the  least  surprise  at  the  practice  of 
baptism,  as  a  new  and  unwonted  ceremony."  Knapp  suggests 
also,  what  I  think  to  be  deserving  of  special  consideration,  that  if 
the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  customary  among  the  Jews  at  or 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  many  tilings  could  be  explained  more 
clearly  &om  this  circumstance,  than  in  any  other  way. 

Some  have  doubted  whether  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  in 
use  before  the  Christian  era,  because  the  earliest  of  the  Jewish 
writers  who  mention  the  practice,  lived  some  time  after  Christ. 

In  regard  to  this  subject,  let  the  following  things  be  consi- 
dered. 

1.  The  Rabbins  unanimously  assert  tiiat  the  baptism  of  prose- 
lytes had  been  practised  by  the  Jews  in  all  ages,  from  Moses 
down  to  the  time  when  they  wrote.  Now  these  writers  must  have 
been  sensible  that  their  contemporaries,  both  Jews  and  Christians, 
knew  whether  such  a  pifactice  had  been  prevalent  or  not.  And 
had  it  been  known  that  no  such  practice  had  exbted ;  would  not 
some  Jews  have  been  found,  bold  enough  to  contradict  such  a 
groundless  assertion  of  the  Rabbins  ?  At  least,  would  there  not 
have  been  some  Jewish  CkriatianSy  fired  with  the  love  of  trutli, 
and  jealous  for  the  honor  of  a  sacred  rite  first  instituted  by  Christ, 
who  would  have  exposed  to  shame  those  who  fiEJsely  asserted  tiiat 
a  similar  rite  had  existed  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  ?  But 
neither  of  these  things  was  done. 

2.  Had  not  the  Jews  been  accustomed  to  baptize  proselytes 
previously  to  the  Christian  era,  it  is  extremely  improbaUe  tiiat 
they  would  have  adopted  the  practice  afterwards.  For  their  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  Christianity  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  must 
have  kept  them  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  copying  a 
ttte  peculiar  to  Ohristians. 

3.  It  seems  to  have  been  perfectiy  carmstent  and  prcper  for 
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the  Jews  to  baptize  proselytes.  For  their  divine  ritual  enjoined 
various  purifications  bj  washing,  or  baptism.  And  as  they  cons- 
dered  all  gentiles  to  be  unclean^  how  could  they  do  o&erwise 
than  understand  the  (Uvine  law  to  require,  that  when  any  of 
them  were  proselyted  to  the  Jewish  religion,  they  should  receive 
the  same  sign  of  purification,  as  was,  in  so  many  cases,  applied  to 
thenoAelves  ?  * 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  more  carefully  I  have  conadered  the 
arguments  which  prove  proselyte  baptism,  and  ihe  objections 
urged  against  it,  the  stronger  has  been  my  conviction  tiiat  it  was 
practised.  ^ 

If  then  it  h$id  been  the  uniform  custom  of  the  Jews  to  baptiie 
proselytes  to  their  religion,  as  we  have  so  much  reason  to  think  ;  it 
is  clear  that  the  baptism  of  proselytes  by  John  and  by  Christ  was 
no  new  thing.  It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  baptism,  as  a  reliffums 
riUy  had  been  familiarly  known  among  the  Jews  from  the  time  of 
Moses.  So  that  the  rite  which  John  the  Baptist  instituted  was 
not  by  any  means  a  new  rite.  The  question  put  to  him  (John 
1:  26)  implies,  that  baptism  was  not  regarded  by  the  Jews  al 
that  time  as  a  new  rite.  —  It  was  this  rite,  long  used  for  ceremo- 
nial purification,  and  also  in  the  case  of  proselytes  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  which  John  applied  to  those  Jews  who  listened  to  his 
instructions,  and  gave  signs  of  repentance.  Afterwards  Christ 
ordained,  that  this  same  rite,  which  had  thus  been  used  among 
the  Israelites  for  purification,  and  thus  applied  to  converted  gen- 
tiles and  to  Jews  who  repented  under  the  preaching  of  John, 
should  from  that  time  be  applied  to  all  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
who  embraced  Christianity.  The  work  of  proselyting  men  to  the 
true  religion  had  before  been  carried  on  within  narrow  limits.  It 
was  now  to  be  carried  on  extensively  ;  and  baptism,  in  the  Chris- 
tian form,  was  now  to  be  administered  to  all  proselytes.     **  (Jo  ye, 

*  I  bog  leave  to  refer  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  subject  more  pardcuUily, 
to  Lightfoot's  Ilor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  iii.  and  Jolm  iii.  Wall's  Hist  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism,  Introduction.  Grale's  Reflections  on  Waifs  History:  Michaelis  Dogm.  f 
ISO.  Emcsti  Vindiciie  arbit.  div.  §  49.  Jahn's  Archaeology.  Wetstein  on  Matt* 
S:  6.  Gill's  Body  of  Diyinity.  E.  Bobioson's  History  of  Baptism,  and  otiMT 
works  on  the  same  subject. 
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and  proselyte  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  jud^g  of  the  true 
meaning  and  intent  of  this  commission,  the  apostles  would  natu- 
rally consider  in  what  manner  baptism  had  been  administered; 
and  particularly,  its  having  been  applied  to  proselytes  and  their 
children.  This  last  circumstance,  m  addition  to  the  other  with  which 
they  were  so  familiar,  that  of  havrng  children  as  weU  as  parents 
consecrated  to  Qoi  by  circumcision,  must  have  had  a  direct  and  de- 
cisive influence  upon  the  construction  which  the  apostles  put  upon 
their  commission,  and  must  have  led  them  to  conclude,  that  under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  children  as  well  as  parents  were  to  be 
devoted  to  Grod  by  baptism,  unless  some  contrary  instruction  was 
^ven  to  prevent  such  a  conclusion.  Eaiapp  says ;  ''  If  Christ  in 
his  command  to  baptize  all.  Matt,  xzviii,  had  wished  children  to  be 
excepted ;  he  must  have  expressly  said  this.  For  since  the  first 
disciples  of  Christ,  as  native  Jews,  knew  no  other  way  than  for 
children  to  be  introduced  into  the  Israelitish  church  by  circum- 
cision ;  it  was  natural  that  they  should  extend  this  to  baptism,  if 
Christ  did  not  expressly  forbid  it.  Had  he  therefore  wished 
Uiat  it  should  not  be  done,  he  would  surely  have  said  so  in  definite 
terms." 

Another  consideration  which  shows,  that  it  must  have  been  per- 
fectiy  consistent  for  the  apostles  to  understand  their  commission 
in  the  manner  above  stated,  is,  that  the  Scriptures  so  often  rep- 
resent parents  and  children  as  receiving  the  same  treatment  bom 
divine  providence,  and  as  being  closely  connected  together  in  re- 
spect to  their  most  important  interests.  ^'  I  will  be  your  God, 
and  the  God  of  your  seed."  —  "  Visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fa- 
thers upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  hate  me,  and  showing  mercy  unto  thousands,"  —  that 
is,  thousands  of  generations, ''  of  them  that  love  me  and  keep  my 
commandments."  ''  That  he  may  prolong  his  days,  he  and  his 
children."  ''  Keep  my  commandments,  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee  and  with  thy  children  after  thee."  "  They  are  the  seed  of 
the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  their  offspring  with  them."  With 
such  representations  as  these  the  course  of  divine  providence  had 
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a  striking  correspondence.  It  was  a  general  fact  that,  irhetiier 
mercies  or  judgments  came  npon  men,  their  children  were^  par- 
takers of  the  same.  And  this  principle  of  the  divine  administratioii 
had  a  special  reference  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Now  ilie 
apostles  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  this  principle.  They  had 
the  hi^est  reverence  for  those  sacred  writmgs,  which  exhibited 
such  views  of  the  connection  between  parents  and  children ;  and 
they  had  been  brought  up  under  a  divine  economy,  which  aferded 
continual  confirmation  of  what  their  Scriptures  tau^t  in  regard  to 
this  connection.  What  violence  then  must  they  have  done  to  all 
those  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  which  they  had  derived  finom 
the  word  and  providence  of  God,  had  they  supposed,  that  parents 
and  children  were  no  longer  to  be  connected  together  in  the  con- 
cerns of  reUgion,  or  in  public  and  sacred  transactions,  or  that  the 
consecration  of  parents  and  children  to  Gbd  was  no  longer  to  be 
marked,  as  it  always  had  been,  with  the  sign  of  the  dispensation 
under  which  they  were  placed  ! 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  train  of  thought,  that  the  promiseB, 
above  recited,  were  conditional.  For  they  were  no  more  con- 
ditional in  regard  to  children,  than  in  regard  to  parents.  And  the 
fact  that  a  promise  or  covenant  has  proper  conditions,  is  sorely  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  a  token  or  seal. 
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The  general  position,  which  I  haye  endeayored  to  support  is 
this ;  that  the  apostles,  being  natiye  Jews,  and  haying  the  impres- 
sions and  habits  of  thinking  which  pious  Jews  would  necessarily 
deriye  from  a  &miliar  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  the  nation, 
with  the  rites  enjoined  m  their  sacred  writings,  and  with  the  rep- 
resentations there  made  respecting  the  divine  conduct  towards 
parents  and  children,  must  haye  understood  their  commission  to 
baptize  proselytes,  as  intended  to  include  children  with  their 
parents. 

The  conclusiyeness  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  has  been 
pursued,  rests  on  a  principle  of  interpretation,  which  is  of  the  first 
importance ;  namely ;  that  we  should  place  ourselves,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  circumstances  of  those  who  wrote  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  in  this  way  en- 
deavor to  ascertam  the  meaning  of  what  was  written.  From 
Ecclesiastical  History  we  can  derive  a  very  conclusive  argument, 
that  the  aposties  did  in  fact  understand  the  institution  of  baptism, 
as  intended  for  believers  and  their  children.  But  why  did  they 
understand  it  in  this  manner  ?  I  answer,  that  without  the  suppo- 
sition of  any  direct  and  explicit  instruction  on  the  subject  from 
Christ,  there  were  reasons,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
apostles  were  placed,  sufficient  to  satisfy  them,  that  such  was  the 
design  of  the  institution.  Take  the  New  Testament  just  as  it  is, 
and  consider  what  instruction  Christ  gave  his  aposties  in  regard  to 
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baptism,  particularly  his  final  commission  to  them,  to  go  andpratAfts 
all  nations^  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the 
Son^  and  of  the  Holy   Ghost.     The  proper  inquiry  is  not  how 
Greeks  and  Romans  would  have  understood  such  a  commissioii ; 
for  the  apostles  were  neither  Greeks  nor  Bomans,  and  their  Lord 
who  commissioned  them,  was  neither  a  Greek  nor  a  Roman.     Our 
inquiry  is,  how  such  a  commission  would  naturally  be  understood 
by  those  who  were,  both  by  birth  and  education,  Jews;  how  it 
would  be  understood  by  those,  who  had  derived  their  opinionft 
from  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  Jewish  usages,  and  who  were  the 
wiUing  servants  of  one  who  was  himself  a  Jew,  and  the  King  of 
the  Jews  ?    To  me  it  appears  evident,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  taken  together,  must  have  had  a  decisive  influence  in 
&vor  of  the  baptism  of  infants.    For  it  was  a  well  known  Act, 
that  the  seal  of  God's  gracious  covenant  had,  from  AbnJiam  to 
that  time,  been  applied  to  children.    And  this  application  of  it 
was  manifestly  grounded  on  a  permanent,  unchangeable  princijJe, 
that  is,  the  natural  relation  between  parents  and  children,  and  the 
propriety  and  duty  of  both  being  consecrated  to  God.     The  seal 
which  was  appointed  to  be  put  upon  God's  people  under  the  reign 
of  Christ,  was  of  the  same  general  import  with  the  one  previously 
used.     In  this  view,  therefore,  there  was  the  same  apparent  rea- 
son for  applymg  it  to  the  children  of  God's  people  then,  as  before. 
As  to  its  form,  the  seal  was  changed ;  but  as  to  its  import,  it  was 
the  same.     The  relation  of  good  men  to  God,  which  was  marked 
by  this  sign,  was  the  same  ;  and  the  relation  of  their  children  to 
them  was  the  same.     How  then  could  the  apostles  doubt  that  chil- 
dren were  still  to  receive  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  as  they  had  for- 
merly ?   With  their  impressions  and  their  usages ;  with  their  sacred 
regard  to  the  principles  established  by  the  Scriptures  and  by  the 
divine  administration ;   particularly,  with  their  habit  of  looking 
upon   children  as  being,  by   God's  appointment,  closely  united 
to  their  parents  in  respect  to  privileges  and  prospects ;  they  must, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  have  understood  the  command  of  Christ  to  bap- 
tize Christian  proselytes,  as  extending  to  their  children  also.     Had 
the  promise  of  God,  "  Itoill  be  a  God  to  thee,  and  to  thy  %eed^^  or 
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had  the  circumcifflion  of  the  children  of  Ood's  people  in  connection 
with  that  promise,  rested  on  any  principle  which  appertained  to  the 
Patriarchal  or  Jewish  dispensation  in  distinction  &om  the  Chris- 
tian ;  the  aposties,  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  instructed  as  they  were  in  regard  to  its  nature, 
would  have  been  satisfied  of  course,  that  children  were  no  longer 
to  be  marked  with  the  seal  of  Ood's  covenant,  or  to  be  consecrated 
to  him  by  any  reli^ous  rite.  But  children's  being  comprehended 
with  their  parents  in  Ood's  coyenant,  and  their  receiving  the  same 
mark  of  his  covenant  mercy  and  of  consecration  to  him  with  their 
parents,  all  rested  upon  principles,  which  were  universal  and  im- 
mutable^  and  which  were  te  have  as  much  prominence  and  influ- 
ence under  the  reign  of  Christ,  as  before. 

We  have  seen  too,  that  the  reasoning  in  this  case  is  analogous 
to  the  reasoning  commonly  relied  upon  in  relation  to  the  Sabbath. 
The  reason  of  a  Sabbath  day  lies  in  ^he  nature  of  man,  and  in  his 
relation  to  GK)d,  and  so  is  immutable.  Consequently,  the  fourth 
command,  however  changed  as  to  form,  or  circumstances,  must 
continue  as  to  ^uistance.  There  must  be  a  sacred  day.  Its  be- 
coming a  Christian  institution,  and  its  being  observed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  instead  of  the  seventh,  alters  not  the  substance 
of  the  fourth  command,  nor  the  obligation  of  Christians  to  obey  it. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  reason  for  Infant-consecration  lies  in  tiie 
nature  and  importance  of  the  relation  existing  between  children 
and  their  parents,  and  the  relation  of  both  to  Ood,  and  so  must 
be  the  same  in  all  ages.  This  relation  is  as  obvious  and  important, 
and  as  worthy  of  being  marked  by  a  religious  rite  now,  as  for- 
merit/.  The  sign  of  consecration  now  is  baptism;  and  all  the 
reasons  in  the  case  conspire  to  favor  the  application  -of  it  to  chil- 
dren. Thus  we  apprehend  the  subject  must  have  presented  itself 
to  the  minds  of  the  aposties  and  first  Christians. 

The  view  which  we  have  adopted  on  this  subject  agrees  best 
with  the  common  method  of  understanding  a  charter^  securing  to 
any  society  of  men  the  enjoyment  of  privileges.  Such  a  charter 
18,  by  common  consent,  to  be  understood  in  the  largest  sense  it 
win  bear.     Suppose  the  grant  of  privileges  to  a  society  is  made  in 
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general  terms ;  that  is,  neither  the  individaals  nor  classes  of  men 
belon^g  to  the  society  are  specified.  Now  he,  who  is  entrosted 
with  the  execntion  of  the  charter,  is  bound  to  bestow  tiie  priyileges 
granted,  on  all  who  can  fairly  be  conindered  as  belonging  to  tiie 
society.  And  if  any  one  should  object  to  bestowing  the  chartered 
privileges  on  any  individuals  fairly  comprehended  within  ibe 
society,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  lum  to  show  that  those  indiyidn- 
als  were  expresdy  excepted  in  the  terms  of  the  grant.  Especially 
would  it  be  proper  to  ^ve  this  wide  construction  to  the  grant,  if  it 
were  well  known,  that  a  previous  grant,  of  the  same  nature,  had 
expressly  required  this  extenave  application  of  its  privileges.  And 
it  would  be  a  stronger  reason  still  for  understanding  the  charter  in 
such  a  sense,  if  the  charter  itself  were  evidently  nothing  more, 
than  the  modification,  as  to  outward  form,  of  a  previous  charter, 
which  was  more  particular,  and  which,  m  the  most  explicit  terms, 
secured  its  privileges  to  those,  whose  title  is  now  called  in  ques- 
tion. In  such  a  case,  it  would  aid  us  much  in  determining  the 
extent  of  meaning  to  be  put  upon  the  more  general  terms  of  tiie 
charter  in  its  present  form,  to  inquire  how  it  was  with  the  charter 
when  first  ^ven.  And  if,  on  examination,  it  should  be  found  that 
it  was  the  will  of  the  prince,  that  the  privileges,  originally  granted, 
should  be  thus  extensively  applied  ;  we  should  be  satisfied  at  once 
that  the  privileges  of  the  charter  in  its  present  form,  were  meant 
to  be  applied  to  an  equal  extent,  unless  there  was  an  easpress  limi- 
tation. And  we  should  feel  this  satisfaction  in  the  hi^est  possible 
degree,  if  it  appeared  that  the  prince  made  the  alteration  in  the 
form  of  the  original  charter,  with  the  declared  design  of  carrying 
its  privileges  to  a  larger  extent. 

Now  all  tKe  considerations,  which  would  lead  us  to  give  such  a  con- 
struction to  the  decree  or  charter  here  supposed,  exist  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism.  Our  inquiry  is,  whether  the  lan- 
guage, employed  in  Christ's  commission  to  baptize,  would  naturally 
be  understood  by  his  apostles,  as  extending  to  the  children  of  b^ 
lievers.  In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  it 
appear,  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  apostles, 
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were  in  fxvoT  of  extending  baptism  to  chSdren ;  and  that,  before 
tiiey  could  understand  their  oommission  in  any  other  manner^  they 
mnst  have  ceased  to  be  children  of  Abraham,  and  most  haye 
erased  from  their  nunds  all  the  impressions  which  had  been  made 
upon  them  by  the  word  and  providence  of  Gkxl. 

The  want  of  qualifications  m  children  is  a  subject  which  deserves 
particular  consideration.  It  is  sufficient  however  for  our  present 
purpose  to  say,  that  a  grant  of  privileges  is  often  made  to  children 
prospectively  and  eondUianalbf.  In  such  cases,  some  mark  or  seal 
of  those  privileges  is  always  deemed  proper ;  and  as  to  the  privi- 
leges themselves,  it  is  the  common  understanding,  that  tiiey  are 
secured  to  the  children,  and  will  actually  belong  to  them,  as  soon 
as  they  become  capable  of  enjoying  them  and  have  complied  with 
the  conditions  on  which  they  are  granted. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  merely  those  circumstances,  which 
would  be  likely  to  influence  the  aposties  in  their  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  their  commission.  The  reasoning  has  proceeded 
independently  of  the  consideration  of  any  other  means  which  they 
might  have  had  of  knowing  what  was  the  will  of  their  Lord. 

But  we  must  not  stop  here,  but  proceed  to  inquire,  whether 
there  was  anything  m  the  previous  ifistructions  of  Christy  which 
could  have  contributed  to  satisfy  the  aposties  in  what  light  he  re- 
garded the  children  of  his  people,  and  in  what  manner  he  would 
have  them  treated ;  or  which  could  have  had  any  influence  on  their 
minds  m  regard  to  the  subject  before  us. 

The  evidence  I  shall  adduce  is  circumstantial,  and  by  way  of 
lEiference.  But  such  evidence,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  often  as 
satisfactory  as  any  other. 

I  here  refer  you  to  Matt.  19:  13, 14.  "  Then  were  brought  to 
Jesus  little  children,  that  he  should  put  his  hands  on  them  and 
pray ;  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them.  But  Jesus  said.  Suffer 
littie  children  and  forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  me  ;  for  of  such 
18  the  kmgdom  of  heaven.  And  he  laid  his  hands  on  them."  The 
same  thing  is  related  in  nearly  the  same  manner  by  Mark,  10: 18, 
14,  and  by  Luke,  18:  16,  16.  In  Luke  ^ga(pti  is  used,  which 
denotes  young  ddldren^  iftfuaiJU.    The  phrase  Ungdom  of  heaven^ 
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or  Mngdom  of  God,  unquestionably  signifies  here,  as  it  generally 
does  in  the  Evangelists,  the  Ckruftian  chvrch,  or  the  kingdom  wUch 
Christ  set  up  in  the  world,  in  distinction  firom  the  sooiety  of  God's 
people  as  it  existed  under  the  former  dispensation. 

That  part  of  tiiis  passage  which  relates  more  direcfly  to  our 
subject,  is  the  declaration  at  the  close  ;  tmp  yitq  toteitmp  tarlp  ^ 
§aaiX9ia  tmp  wqaprnv ;  for  to  mch  the  kingdom  of  heaven  hdonge. 
They  have  a  right  to  its  blessings. 

The  common  rendering  of  the  phrase  is,  ^^  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ; "  —  which  is  understood  to  mean,  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  consists  or  is  made  up  of  such.  But  the  render- 
ing which  I  have  ^ven  and  which  I  think  more  exactly  agreeable  to 
the  sense  of  the  original,  is  the  same  as  is  ^ven  to  a  similar  phrase 
in  Matt.  5:  3,  10.  ^^  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  on  amir 
ierip  i/  flaatXeia  t<5p  ovQa9<o9f  for  theirs  is  the  kmgdcmi  of  heaven," 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  to  them ;  they  have  a  right  to  ik 
The  same  v.  10.  ^^  Blessed  are  they  who  are  persecuted  fiir 
righteousness'  sake,  ou  airtap  i<ytip  ri  ^actXsia  tw  evQoam9%  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  "  it  belongs  to*  them. 

The  whole  verse  then  indll  stand  thus  ;  '^  Buflfer  little  children 
and  forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  me  ;  for  to  such  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  belongs."  They  are  entitied  to  its  privileges.  In  what 
particular  sense  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  church  belcmg  to 
children  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  interpreting  the  declarati<ni  above  men- 
tioned. According  to  one  of  them,  the  declaration  relates  to 
those  who  resemble  little  children;  that  iff*,  to  those  who  are  docile, 
and  free  from  ambition  and  malice.  Those  who  adopt  this  sense 
of  the  passage,  consider  the  declaration,  ^^  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  as  signifying,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs,  not 
to  little  children  themselves^  but  to  those  who  are  like  them  —  to 
real  Clvristians. 

The  principal  arguments  m  favor  of  this  interpretation  are  tlie 
following. 

1.  It  is  said,  tins  interpretation  is  suggested  by  the  passages  in 
which  Christ  professedly  undertakes  to  show  what  character  hk 
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iiples  most  possess,  from  the  obvioos  qualities  of  a  little  child  ; 
as  in  Matt.  18:  1 — 6.  The  disciples,  influenced  by  feelings  of 
ambition,  inquired  who  was  the  greatest  in  Christ's  kingdom. 
Christ  called  a  little  child  unto  him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst,  and 
siud  :  **  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  conyerted,  and  b^ 
come  (u  Uttle  children^  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Whosoeyer  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little 
child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  whoso 
shall  recieve  one  such  little  child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me.  But 
whoso  shall  ofiend  one  of  Uiese  little  ones  who  believe  in  me,  it 
were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck, 
and  that  he  were  drowned  m  the  midst  of  the  sea."  Here  the 
]dirase,  ncudiop  towitoPf  9ueh  a  ehUd^  is  used  to  signify  one  who  re- 
seiAbles  a  child ;  that  is,  a  disciple  of  Christ ;  as  appears  from  the 
next  verse.  When  therefore  Christ  says,  in  the  passage  under  con- 
rideration,  '^  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  to  such,  that 
is,  to  such  little  children,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs ;  he  must, 
it  IS  thought,  evidently  mean  the  same,  as  m  the  place  where  he 
speaks  expressly  of  those  little  ones  who  believe. 

2.  This  mterpretation  of  the  passage,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  de- 
fended by  what  directly  follows  m  the  context,  as  Mark  and  Luke 
have  it.  According  to  these  Evangelists,  after  Christ  says,  ^^  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,"  he  immediately 
adds :  ^^  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  shall  not  enter  therein."  This  is  evidently  intended  to  pmnt 
out  the  character  of  his  disciples ;  and  why  should  not  the  declara- 
ikm,  ^'  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  be  understood  as  referring 
to  the  same  ?  Euinoel  argues  in  favor  of  this  sense  of  the  passage, 
by  what  Christ  says  immediately  after ;  '^  whosoever  shall  not  re- 
ceive the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  not  enter  therein." 

8.  There  is  a  general  reason  for  ^ving  the  passage  this  sense, 
idiich,  though  I  have  not  seen  it  distinctly  mentioned  by  any  author, 
seems  to  me  deserving  of  consideration.  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that 
Christ  so  often  took  pains  to  instruct  the  people  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  necessary  qualifications  of  those  who  should 
be  admitted  to  enjoy  its  blessings,  and  insisted  upon  the  preeminent 
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imporUiice  of  their  being  Uke  a  Utile  dkildjOr  tbeir  beiigfiee 
from  pride  lod  mafice,  lod  posMsing  shamble,  teariiiMe  fiepos- 
tioiL  Now  it  would  seem  that  adecbrmtion  of  Chiist,  showing  to 
wIkxd  his  kingdom  belongs,  would  most  DatnnDr  be  mt^^tdwi  to 
refer  to  the  character  of  true  disciples. 

These,  so  fitf  as  I  know,  are  the  chief  reaaaos  wfakii  have  basn 
or  can  be  urged  in  iavor  of  tlus  sense  of  the  passage. 

Bat  there  are  wei^ty  consideradons  against  this  inteipRtatuii, 
and  in  iavor  of  that  wluch  makes  the  phrase,  ^*  of  such  is  tfaeldngdoB 
of  heaven"  or  to  sach  the  kingdom  of  heaven  bekmgs,  relate  to 
cluldren  themselves,  sach  as  those  that  were  broa^t  to  Chrisi. 

The  first  reason  I  shall  mention  is,  that  tmoitag  properiy  denotes 
t  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied.  ^  Xnumt 
qualitatem  rei."  Schleusner.  ^^  ^mcA,  of  thisAifidor  sort."  Bohin- 
son's  Wahl.  Accordingly,  twf  joq  rouiixmw  iatiw  ^aaiktia  wmw  mfth 
f6»Pf  signifies,  to  such  children^  (naidui^  being  understood,)  to  tiiel 
ddldren  as  these  the  privileges  of  Christ's  kingdom,  or  of  the 
gospel  dispensation  belong.  The  children  who  were  brought  to 
Christ  must  have  been  included.  For  if  those  privileges  belonged  to 
9uch  children  as  they  were,  why  not  to  them  f  This  sense  of  ilie 
word  may  be  illustrated  from  its  current  use  in  similar  drcum- 
stances  in  the  New  Testament.  Matt.  9:  8.  ^^  The  multitude  Noti- 
fied God,  who  had  given  %uch  power  to  men^;"  S^ovaia^  twawtm^^ 
power  of  such  a  kind^  or  so  glorious,  —  the  very  power  which  had 
just  been  displayed  being  intended.  Mark  4:  33.  "  With  many 
such  parables  spake  he  unto  them  ; "  jotavtcug  noQOL^Xtug^  with 
many  parables  such  as  these,  Mark  6:  2,  —  "  that  such  mij^fy 
works  are  wrought  by  liia  hands ;  "  dvpafjuig  tomvtcu,  Luke  9:  9. 
"  Who  is  this  of  whom  I  hear  such  things ;  "toiavraj  things  of  suA 
a  nature  as  these.  Luke  13:  2.  ^^  Suppose  ye  that  these  Ghdileans 
were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they  sufiered  suek 
thitigs  ?"  toiovta,  things  of  so  dreadful  a  nature  as  those  mentioned. 
John  9:  16.  "  How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do  such  miracleeF* 
toiavta  arjfiela,  miracles  of  so  remarkable  a  nature  as  those  referred 
to.  So  in  several  passages  in  Romans,  toiavta  signifies  such  things 
as  those  before  mentioned.  This  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  totoit^g, 
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except  when  it  is  employed  in  a  peculiar,  unusual  manner.  Ac- 
cordingly the  phrase,  *^  of  9ueh  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  must 
mean,  of  mch  children  as  thescj  the  very  children  that  were  brou^t 
to  Christ  bemg  included.  The  other  sense  of  rc^r  toiovtctm,  name- 
ly,—  of  those  who  are  like  these  childrenj  that  is,  of  those  who  are 
not  real  children^  hut  dociUj  humble  men^  would  be  altogether  an 
exception  from  the  previuling  sense,  and  ought  not  to  be  adopted, 
without  imperious  reasons. 

To  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  meaning  above 
^ven  to  the  passage,  let  us  suppose  a  variation  in  the  predicate, 
while  the  subject,  which  is  signified  by  towittof^  remains  the  same* 
Thus :  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  —  for  to  such  €K)d 
has  given  immortal  soub ;  or,  I  came  to  save  such  ;  or,  such  ure  die 
objects  of  my  kindness,  and  are  to  be  trained  up  for  me.  Here 
it  would  be  evident  to  all,  that  what  was  said  was  to  be  understood, 
not  of  those  who  had  a  temper  resembling  that  of  children,  but  of 
MUbren  themselves.  And  it  must  be  so  in  the  case  under  con- 
nderation,  unless  we  are  to  assume,  that  what  is  denoted  by  ike 
kingdom  of  heaven^  cannot  in  any  sense  belong  to  children.  But 
who  will  venture  on  such  an  assumption  ? 

I  allow  that  ncudior  rowvtop,  in  Matt.  18:  5,  may  at  first  view 
appear  to  favor  the  other  interpretation.  But  a  careful  attention 
to  all  the  circumstances  will  lead,  I  think,  to  a  different  conclusion. 
^  Jesus  set  a  child  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  and  said,  except 
ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  littie  children,  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Thus  he  directed  the  attention  of 
4iose  around  him  to  the  character  of  a  true  disciple.  He  repre- 
eented  a  disciple,  a  member  of  his  kingdom,  to  be  like  a  littie  child, 
or  to  be  a  child  in  disposition.  So  that  when,  in  the  next  verse, 
lie  says,  ^'whosoever  shall  recieve  one  such  child^ "  the  way  was 
prepared  for  understanding  him  to  mean  a  person  of  a  lowly  dis- 
position^  a  true  disciple.  A  person  of  this  character  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  discourse, — the  subject  on  which  the  thoughts 
of  all  were  fixed.  In  these  circumstances,  natdiow  towvrop  must  of 
eourse  have  been  taken  to  mean  a  person  of  a  childlike  diyMsition. 
And  we  SxA  in  verse  6,  hatw  fux^,  one  of  these  little  ones^  is 
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€xpre%tlhf  made  to  aignify  (me  who  believes  in  Christ   He  was 

ing  of  such  a  one  under  the  image  of  a  child.    And  so  he  calls 

him  a  child. 

There  is  then  an  obvious  difference  between  the  two  passages. 
In  one,  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  character  of  a  Christian,  as 
the  ffincipdl  mxbject.  In  consequence  of  the  method  which  was 
taken  to  illustrate  his  character,  it  became  perfectly  natural  to»oall 
him  a  chUdj  a  little  child.  Ilatdw  towvto9^  thus  introduced,  must 
have  been  understood  to  signify  a  disciple  of  Christ.  But,  in  the 
other  passage,  the  subject  presented  before  the  mind  was,  the  UtUe 
children  themselves.  They  were  brought  to  Christ  for  his  blessing. 
Upon  them  the  attention  of  all  was  fixed.  To  them  the  objeotkm 
of  the  disciples  related.  And  surely  what  Christ  said  in  the  way 
of  reply  to  that  objection,  must  also  have  related  to  them.  We 
rest  then  on  a  general  principle;  namely;  that  words  are  to  bo 
taken  in  their  literal  sense,  unless  there  is  a  plain  and  satisfactoij 
reason  for  taking  them  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  In  Matt.  18:  6, 
there  is  such  a  reason.     In  Matt.  19:  14,  there  is  not. 

My  second  reason  in  favor  of  the  interpretation  we  are  now  conadr 
ering  is,  that  the  declaration, "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,**  k 
expressly  made  the  reason  for  suffering  little  children  themselves 
to  come  to  kirn.  ^^  Suffer  little  children  and  forbid  them  not  to  come 
unto  me,  roor  yog  toiovttapj  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  classic  authors,  foQ  is  com- 
monly used  to  denote  the  reason  of  what  has  been  asserted  or 
implied.  The  declaration,  "/(?r  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  must  then  be  un- 
derstood to  be  the  reason  for  suffering  the  little  children  themselves 
to  come  to  him.  But  how  could  this  be  a  reason  for  suffering  the 
little  children  to  come  to  Christ,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  his  king- 
dom, but  only  certain  others  who  resembled  them  ?  When,  however, 
I  say  that  their  belonging  to  the  kmgdom  of  heaven  is  given  as 
the  reason  why  they  should  be  suffered  to  come  to  Christ,  I  do  not 
rely  merely  on  the  causative  conjunction,  yoQ ;  which,  though  it  is 
commonly  used  in  this  sense,  is  sometimes  used  in  a  different  sense. 
For  even  if  this  conjunction  were  omitted,  the  very  collocation  of 
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the  words,  and  the  obvious  relation  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
former  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  would  clearly  suggest, 
that  the  fact  last  mentioned  was  meant  to  be  ^ven  as  the  reason  of 
what  was  before  said.  The  disciples  forbid  little  children  to  come 
to  Christ.  He  rebukes  them,  and  says,  —  Suffer  the  little  children 
to  come  unto  me;  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Now  who 
could  tell  why  this  last  should  be  said,  if  not  meant  to  be  a  reason 
for  suffering  the  little  children  to  come  ?  And  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  little  children  did  come,  and  that  thej  came  too  in 
consequence  of  that  very  direction  which  Christ  gave  respecting 
them,  and  which  was  accompanied  with  such  a  reason. 

These  two  considerations ;  namely ;  the  prevailing  use  of  the 
word  loiovianfj  and  the  assigning  of  the  last  circumstance  men- 
tioned in  the  sentence,  as  the  reason  of  the  direction  just  before 
given,  are  of  great  weight,  being  the  prominent  considerations 
both  of  a  philological  and  logical  nature,  which  relate  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  text.  And  if  the  last  interpretation  given  is  not 
the  right  one ;  then  the  word  towitdof  is  not  here'used  in  its  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  reason  assigned  by  Christ  for  suffering  the 
little  children  to  come  to  him,  seems  to  have  no  weight  or  per- 
tinence. 

Now  considering  that  this  interpretation  of  the  text  is  supported 
by  such  considerations,  we  certainly  ought  not  to  reject  it,  and 
to  adopt  another,  without  very  strong  and  conclusive  reasons. 
But  do  such  reasons  exist  ? 

Let  us  then  inquire,  whether  there  is  any  .thing  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  J  which  is  conclusive  against  this  interpretation.  Is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  Christian  church  such,  as  would  make 
it  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  it  belongs,  in  any  sense,  to  chil- 
dren ?  I  answer  m  the  negative ;  and  the  propriety  of  this  an- 
swer may  be  made  to  appear  in  two  ways. 

First ;  Christ's  kingdom  may  belong  to  little  children,  or  they 
may  be  members  of  it,  in  the  highest  sense.  They  may  have 
been  designated  as  heirs  of  salvation,  and  the  grace  of  God  may 
have  sealed  them  for  heaven.  No  one  can  show  that  the  actual 
salvation  of  littie  children  is  impossible,  or  improbable. 

VOL.  nr.  31 
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But  secondly ;  without  supposing  that  all  children,  or  OTen  all 
the  children  of  believers,  are  actuallj  members  of  Christ's  king- 
dom in  the  highest  sense ;  we  may  consider  them  as  bdng  related 
to  it,  and  entitled  to  its  privileges,  in  a  lower,  thoo^  a  very  im- 
portant sense.  We  may  consider  them  as  sostaimng  a  very  near 
relation  to  their  own  parents,  and  through  them  to  the  chiirch. 
They  may  have  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  the  church,  somewhat 
as  children  may  have  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  a  particular  civil 
community,  of  which  their  parents  are  members.  The  duldren  of 
pious  parents  may  have  such  a  connection  with  the  church,  as  will 
secure  to  them  special  advantages  for  moral  improvement,  and  a 
prospect  speciaDy  favorable  to  their  final  salvation.  It  may  be 
the  design  of  God,  that  the  Christian  reli^on  should  be  transnutted 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  perpetuated  in  the  woild, 
generally,  by  the  pious  education  of  those  who  are  the  children  rf 
the  church,  rendered  successful  by  the  divine  Messing. 

Now  this  relation  of  children  to  the  church,  which  I  consider  to 
be  a  matter  of  fact,  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  interests  of  r^ 
li^on ;  and  resulting,  as  it  does,  from  the  constitution  of  human 
beings,  and  the  appointment  of  God  respecting  his  kingdom,  it  is 
deserving  of  special  notice.  Such  notice  Christ  seems  to  have 
^ven  it  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  According  to  the 
views  which  have  now  been  suggested,  this  passage  may  be  par- 
aphrased thus :  —  These  little  cliildren,  whom  you  would  hinder 
from  being  brought  to  me  for  my  blessing,  are  objects  of  my 
kindest  regard.  T^ey,  and  such  as  they,  stand  in  a  near  relation 
to  my  church.  The  kingdom,  which  I  am  setting  up,  is  not  to 
overlook  them,  but  to  embrace  and  cherish  them.  Peculiar  favor 
was  shown  to  children  under  the  former  dispensation ;  think  not 
that  less  is  to  be  shown  to  them  under  my  reign.  Look  not  upon 
them,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  indifference.  Strive  not  to  de- 
prive them  of  my  blessing.  Suflfer  them  to  come  unto  me ;  for  to 
such  children  the  privileges  of  the  gospel  dispensation  belong. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  which  makes  it  impossible  or  inconsistent  that  littie  chSdren 
should,  in  some  important  sense,  hold  a  relation  to  the  churoh| 
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or  that  the  priyHeges  of  the  Christian  dispensation  should  belong 
to  them  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  can 
furnish  any  valid  objection  against  that  interpretation  of  the  text, 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  support. 

Again.  Is  there  any  conclusive  objection  against  this  inter- 
pretation from  the  other  passage  referred  to,  that  is.  Matt.  18: 
1 — 6,  in  which  Christ  professedly  makes  use  of  a  little  child  to 
inculcate  upon  his  disciples  the  importance  of  humility  ?  There 
can,  I  think,  be  no  such  objection,  because  the  words  of  Christ 
recorded  here,  were  spoken  on  an  occasion  and  for  a  purpose 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  passage  we  have  been  examm- 
ing.  There,  that  is,  Matt.  19: 13, 14,  littie  children  were  brought 
to  Christ.  His  disciples  wished  to  exclude  them.  But  Christ 
disapproved  of  their  conduct,  and  gave  them  a  reason  why  the 
children  should  be  permitted  to  come  ;  and  the  reason  was,  that 
to  such  as  they  were  his  kingdom  belonged.  But  in  Matt.  1 8: 1 — 6, 
the  disciples  manifested  the  workingp  of  ambition  ;  and  Christ,  to 
teach  them  humility,  took  a  Uttie  child,  and  set  him  before  them, 
and  told  them  that  they  must  become  unambitious  and  humble,  like 
that  diild,  or  they  could  not  be  admitted  into  his  kingdom.  Here 
the  character  required  of  his  disciples  was  the  object  and  the  only 
object  Christ  had  in  view.  He  brought  forward  a  little  child, 
merely  to  illustrate  that  character.  In  the  other  place,  the 
children  themselves  were  the  objects  of  attention,  and  the  evident 
design  of  Christ  was  to  show  how  he  regarded  them,  and,  conse- 
quentiy,  how  he  would  have  them  regarded  and  treated  by  his 
disciples.  Now  because  on  one  occasion,  it  was  the  object  of 
Christ  in  all  that  he  said  to  inculcate  humility  upon  his  followers  ; 
we  cannot  'surely  infer,  that  this  and  this  only  was  his  object  on 
another  occasion,  which  was  in  itself,  and,  in  all  its  circumstances, 
diSevent. 

But  it  is  said,  referring  to  Mark  10:  15,  that  on  the  very  occa- 
sion, on  which  Christ  declared  respectmg  littie  children,  ''  Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  immediately  after  he  had 
declared  this,  he  inculcated  the  same  lesson  of  humility,  and  in 

« 

neariy  the  same  way,  as  on  the  other  occasion.    ^^  Whosoever  shall 
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not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  o!^  naidiof,  shall 
not  enter  therem." 

Mj  answer  is,  that  Christ  was  accustomed  to  make  use  of  all 
the  means  which  were  at  hand,  to  inculcate  dutj  upon  his  disd- 
pies,  especially  the  duty  of  being  humble  ;  and  that,  after  he  had 
shown  his  affection  for  the  little  children  who  were  brought  to  him, 
and  had  declared  that  the  privileges  of  his  kingdom  belonged  to 
them,  it  was  perfectly  according  to  his  usual  manner,  to  introduce 
another  subject,  and  by  means  of  the  lovely  children,  who  were 
then  before  him,  and  who  were  entitled  to  such  consideration,  to 
teach  his  disciples  what  disposition  they  must  possess.  It  was 
clearly  another  sufyfecty  though  introduced  on  the  occasion  of  the 
children  being  brought  to  him.  Jesus  chose  tihat  such  an  occa- 
sion should  not  pass  without  profit  to  his  disciples,  whom  he 
doubtless  saw  to  be  in  special  need  of  the  instruction  then  ^ven 
them. 

There  is  also  a  general  consideration  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text  Matt.  19:  13, 14,  and  which  is  of  special  use  in 
the  interpretation  of  many  a  doubtful  passage  in  the  gospels  and 
the  epistles,  namely,  that  it  was  addressed  to  Jews.  We  have ' 
already  considered  what  influence  this  circumstance  must  have 
had  on  the  manner  in  which  the  apostles  would  understand  the 
commission  they  received  to  proselyte  and  baptize.  Why  should 
we  suppose  it  had  less  influence  here  ?  The  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed to  a  dispensation,  under  which  the  children  of  (Jod's  people 
were  considered  and  treated,  as  belonging  to  their  sacred  commu- 
nity, and  as  entitled  to  inherit  its  blessings.  Their  Scriptures 
plainly  required  that  they  should  be  treated  in  this  manner.  But 
on  the  particular  occasion  now  referred  to,  the  disciples  seem  to 
have  forgotten  this  principle.  They  treated  the  little  children 
who  were  brought  to  Christ,  as  though  it  had  escaped  their  recol- 
lection, that  cliildren  were  the  objects  of  God's  favor,  and  that 
they  sustained  so  high  a  relation  to  the  society  of  his  people. 
Had  there  not  been  something  faulty  in  the  feelings  of  the  disci- 
ples, they  would  not  have  done  such  a  thing,  as  to  forbid  the 
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ehildren  to  be  broaght  to  Christ  for  his  blessing ;  and  most  cer- 
tainlj  they  would  not  have  mcurred  his  rebuke.  The  answer  of 
Christ  was  perfectly  suited  to  correct  their  mistake,  and  to  teach 
them  what,  as  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  they  would  easily  under- 
stand; namely;  that  children  tveri  to  have  the  same  relation  to 
God  and  his  people  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  before. 
For  I  cannot  but  insist  upon  it,  that,  as  the  disciples  in  that  case 
were  chargeable  with  overlooking  the  importance  of  little  children, 
at  least,  with  npt  manifesting  a  suitable  regard  for  them ;  it  is 
perfectly  natural  to  understand  what  Christ  said  in  reply,  as 
having  been  intended  to  correct  their  mistake,  and  to  show  in  * 
what  light  children  were  to  be  regarded  imder  his  reign. 

The  sense  I  have  given  to  the  passage  in  Matt.  19:  14,  may 
receive  further  support  from  what  Paul  says  respecting  children, 
1  Cor.  7:  14 ;  "  Else  were  your  children  unclean^  but  now  they 
are  Ao^y."  This  text  will  be  considered  more  particularly  in  the 
next  Lecture.  At  present  my  object  is  simply  to  show,  that,  being 
understood  according  to  very  respectable  and  judicious  commenta- 
tors, it  has  an  exact  correspondence  with  my  interpretation  of  the 
text  Matt.  19:  14. 

"Else  were  your  children  unclean,  but  now  they  are  holy;" 
9VP  di  ayti  iatiw.  According  to  Schleusner,  this  means,  but  now 
are  they  held  as  members  of  the  Christian  church;  ^^  Jam  vero 
habentur  membra  ecclesiae  Christianae."  At  the  head  of  the  arti- 
cle under  which  this  text  is  quoted,  he  says.  Me  is  called  holy, 
who  is  to  be  numbered  with  the  society  of  Christians,  Wahl,  refer- 
ring to  this  place,  says,  it  is  spoken  of  one  who  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected  with  Christians,  and  ther^ore  to  be  reckoned  among  them. 
According  to  these  and  other  distinguished  authors,  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  so  perfectly  understood  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  represented  children  as  those  who 
were  to  be  numbered  with  the  society  of  Christians,  and  to  be 
regarded  as  holding  an  important  relation  to  the  Christian  church, 
even  when  only  one  of  their  parents  was  a  believer.  This  must 
have  involved  the  general  principle,  that  the  children  of  believers 
were  oonsidered  as  belongmg  to  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  or  the 

fff 
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Christian  church.  And  this  is  the  same  thing  as  that  which  I 
have  understood  to  be  taught  by  the  words  of  Christ :  "  Of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  declaration  of  Christ,  and  that 
of  the  Apostle,  had  relation  to  the  same  subject.  They  were  botih 
intended  to  show  in  what  hght  the  children  of  believers  were  to  be 
regarded.  This  comparison  of  the  two  texts  affords  additional 
satisfaction  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  each. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  with  an  examination  of  the  passage  in 
Matt.  19:  14,  and,  without  relying  on  the  opinions  of  others,  have 
carefully  attended  to  those  considerations  on  both  sides,  which 
appeared  to  be  of  particular  consequence  to  a  right  interpretation. 
But  I  would  not  suffer  myself  to  feel  any  undue  confidence  in  my 
own  opinion  on  such  a  subject  as  this ;  and  I  would  certainly  treat 
with  great  respect  those  who  adopt  a  different  opinion.  Having 
endeavored  impartially  to  exhibit  whatever  appertains  to  a  fiiir 
discussion  of  the  subject,  I  very  cheerfully  refer  the  whole  to  the 
judgment  of  enhghtened  and  candid  men. 

Respectable  authors  are  divided.  According  to  Bosenmuller 
and  Euinoel,  Christ  taught  merely  that  his  disciples  must  resemble 
little  children  in  humility  and  gentleness,  and  not  that  children 
themselves  belonged  to  his  kingdom. '  But  many  English  writers 
defend  with  various  arguments  the  sense  which  I  have  given. 
Storr  and  Flatt  are  on  the  same  side.  And  they  do  not  merely 
give  their  opiiiion^  although  that  would  be  entitled  to  great 
respect ;  but  what  is  better,  they  give  a  reason  for  their  opimon ; 
and  that  reason  is  the  very  one,  to  which  I  have  attached  the 
highest  importance  in  the  preceding  discussion.  The  passage 
relating  to  this  text  is  the  following.*  «  Tcjp  yoQ  toiovr<op  eWir  j/ 
^aaiJMa  rdip  ovQUfdiv;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Children  mmt  have  been  included  in  the  word,  such  ;  because  the 
proposition  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  to  those  who  have 
as  little  pride  as  children,  would  be  no  reason  why  children  should 
not  be  prevented  from  coming  to  Jesus." 

Now  for  the  application  of  this  passage,  thus  interpreted,  to  Ihe 
subject  in  hand.     No  one  pretends  that  the  children  spoken  of  in 

*  See  Storr's  Bib.  TheoL  Book  8.  i  68. 
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this  passage,  were  brought  to  Christ  for  baptism,  or  that  the  pas- 
sage affords  direct  proof  of  our  doctrine.  Still  it  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  subject.  Our  inquiry  is,  in  what  way  the  apostles 
must  have  understood  the  commission  which  Christ  gave  them,  to 
proselyte  and  baptize  all  nations;  particularly,  whether  they  would 
understand  the  children  of  proselytes  to  be  included.  After 
attending  to  various  circumstances  directly  pertainmg  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  finding  what  reason  we  have  to  think,  that  the  apostles 
must  have  understood  the  commission  to  baptize  as  extending  to 
the  children  of  believers  ;  we  proceeded  to  inquire,  whether 
Christ,  the  Author  of  the  new  dispensation,  had  previously  given 
any  instructions,  which  could  have  an  influence  on  their  minds  in 
regard  to  this  subject ;  particularly  whether  he  had  said  anything 
to  show  m  what  light  he  regarded  little  children.  We  fixeA  on 
the  passage  m  Matt.  19:  14,  as  answering  this  ipquiry ;  that  is,  as 
showing  that  the  children  of  God's  people  were  considered  as 
belonging  to  their  community,  just  as  they  had  belonged  to  the 
community  of  his  people  under  the  former  dispensation.  For- 
merly, they  were  considered  a  holy  seedy  consecrated  to  Q-od^  and 
blessed  with  special  privileges,  in  consequence  of  being  the  chil- 
dren of  his  people.  Christ  here  seems  to  teach,  that  they  were  to 
be  considered  in  the  same  li^t,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
under  his  reign.  When  therefore  the  apostles  received  a  commis- 
sion to  proselyte  and  baptize  all  nations,  they  had  this  special 
reason  for  understanding  it  as  extending  to  children,  that  Christ 
himself  had  taught  them  before,  that  children  were  to  belong  to 
his  kingdom,  just  as  they  had  belonged  to  the  society  of  (jod's 
people  under  the  former  economy.  And  if,  wherever  the  Chris- 
tian religion  should  be  propagated  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
established,  the  children  of  believers  were,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, to  enjoy,  in  an  important  sense,  the  privileges  of  that  king- 
dom, and  to  be  connected  with  the  society  of  the  disciples ; 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  to  receive  the  mark  of 
dUscipleship.  If  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  holy^  that  is,  conse- 
crated to  Q-od;  they  were  undoubtedly  to  receive  the  sign  of 
consecration. 
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I  0I066  this  Lecture  with  a  passage  from  Enapp's  Thedogri 
under  the  head  of  Infant  B^tism ;  where  he  shows  that  he  gift 
the  same  sense  to  the  text  m  Matt.  19: 14,  and  reasoned  firam  il 
in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  done. 

<<  That  InfiEuit  Baptbm,  considered  as  a  solemn  rite  of  consecra- 
tion, cannot  be  opposed  to  the  design  and  will  of  Christ,  maj  be 
concluded  from  his  own  declaration,  Matt.  19: 14.  Suflfor  litfls 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  tm  joq  toumm 
iarw  17  ^acihia  tw  &iov  ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Chi 
This  is  indeed  no  command  for  Infant  Baptism.  But  if  bhildiCB 
can  and  should  have  a  share  in  the  Christian  church  and  m  iH 
Christian  privileges,  Qaadsia  toil  ^eov,)  it  cannot  be  improper  to 
introduce  them  into  the  Christian  church  by  this  solemn  rite  dT 
initiation.  And  if,  according  to  the  design  of  Christ,  childiti| 
from  their  earliest  youth  up,  are  to  have  a  share  in  the  rights  aid 
privileges  of  Christians;  it  must  also  be  agreeable  to  his  wiDi 
solemnly  to  introduce  them,  by  this  rite  of  consecration,  into  tte 
nursery  of  his  disciples.    Compare  1  Cor.  7: 14." 
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We  have  already  inquired^  whether  there  was  anything  in  the 
particular  instructions  of  Christ  to  his  apostles,  previous  to  the 
final  commission  he  gave  them,  which  would  naturally  lead  them 
to  understand  that  commission,  as  intended  to  include  infismt  chil- 
dren. We  shall  now  inquire,  whether  we  can  be  assisted  in  deter- 
mining how  they  understood  that  commission,  by  anything  in  their 
conduct  while  executing  their  commission,  or  any  declaration  made 
in  their  writings. 

The  mode  of  reasoning  which  I  have  adopted,  does  not  require, 
and  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  a  direct,  positive  deelaratUm,  that 
they  baptized  infants,  or  considered  them  proper  subjects  of  bap- 
tism. For  if  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  had  a  persuasion, 
that  children  were  to  hold  a  place  in  the  community  of  (jod's 
people  under  the  new  dispensation,  similar  to  what  they  had 
held  before,  and  that  they  were  to  receive  the  new  mark  of  spe- 
cial relation  to  €k)d,  as  they  had  received  the  old ;  then  there 
was  no  more  occasion  for  the  apostles  expressly  to  mention  the 
fact  that  children  were  baptized,  than  there  was  for  Joshua,  and 
Samuel,  and  all  the  writers  of  the  history  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  to  mention  at  every  period,  that  children  eight  days 
old  were  circumcised.  And  the  case  might  be  exactiy  so  at  the 
present  time.  Ministers  or  missionaries  who  hold  to  InfSsmt  Bap- 
tism, might  write  a  history  of  their  ministry,  and  the  success 
attending  it,  for  many  years,  without  any  mention  of  the  baptism 
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of  children.  Bat  we  should  consider  such  an  omiaaion  as  ttis,  to 
be  no  proof  that  children  were  not  baptised.  For  it  would  be  cb- 
Tiood,  that  such  ministers  mi^t  be  m  circnmstances,  which  wodd 
render  it  onnecessarj  for  them  to  make  any  express  mention  cf 
Infant  Baptism.  It  might  be  that  no  one  acquainted  with  them 
could  have  the  least  doubt  respecting  their  practice.  At  the 
present  day,  indeed,  when  Gizistians  eveiy  where  are  divided  on 
this  subject,  such  silence  mi^  not  be  what  we  should  lode  for. 
But  were  all  Christians  united  in  the  practice  of  Infimt  Baptism, 
as  we  apprehend  the  primitiye  Christians  were,  there  might  be  no 
occasicm  whatever  to  make  particular  mention  of  it.  In  all  sudi 
cases,  we  should  understand  the  practice  of  mimsters  to  be  ac- 
cording to  what  we  knew  of  their  opinions.  If  they  believed  in 
In£Emt  Baptism,  we  should  have  no  doubt  o(  their  being  in  tho 
practice  of  bapdong  children,  althou^  in  a  brief  account  of  tbar 
aiiiufltiy,  they  shoold  say  nothing  about  such  a  practice. 

Ihe  evidence,  to  which  I  now  invite  your  attention,  is  incidentil 
or  circumstantial ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  less  worthy  of  coar 
nderation.  It  is  obvious,  that  an  undesgned  reference  or  alluoon  to 
the  practice  of  Infsmt  Baptism,  or  the  declaration  of  some  principle 
or  fact  implying  it,  may  aflbrd  evidence  as  satisfactory,  as  a  direct 
assertion  of  the  apostlea. 

After  these  introductory  remarks,  let  us  proceed  to  the  subject 
above  stated.    My  position  is,  that  there  are  passages  in  the  Acts  rf 
the  apostles,  and  in  the  epistles,  which  fairly  imply  that  the  apostles 
baptized  children,  and  that  they  understood  their  ciHunusaion  to 
baptize,  as  extending  to  children ;  and  that  these  passages  have  a 
more  natural  and  consistent  sense  on  the  supposition  that  In£uit 
Baptism  was  the  apostolic  practice,  than  on  the  contrary  supposition. 
I  shall  first  refer  to  the  passages  which  speak  of  the  baptism  of 
households  or  families.    It  is  said  of  Lydia,  Acts  16;  14, 15,  that 
the  Lord  opened  her  heart  to  attend  to  the  instructions  of  Paid^ 
and  that  she  was  baptized  and  her  household.    And  in  the  same 
chapter,  v.  33,  we  are  told  that  the  jailer  was  baptized,  he  and  aU 
JdSj  that  is,  all  wlw  belonged  to  him,  straightway^  or  immediatdy. 
And  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  1:  16,  ''  I  baptised  the  household  of 
Stephanas." 
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The  reasoning  from  such  passages  is  this.  The  word  oixio,  ren- 
dered home  or  household^  had  been  commonly  used  to  comprise 
children  with  their  parents,  much  hi  the  same  manner  as  the  word 
fiBunily  or  household  is  used  now.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  it 
had  been  the  manner  of  the  people  of  God,  to  conrider  and  treat 
their  families,  as  consecrated  to  God,  and  intimately  associated 
with  them  in  the  concerns  of  religion.  As  therefore  tiie  apostles, 
who  were  accustomed  to  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
to  the  practice  there  enjoined,  speak  familiarly  of  their  baptiang 
households^  or  farmJi/es;  it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  those  &milies  generally  contained  children,  and  ijiat  tjioee 
children  were  baptized.  And  if  this  was  the  case,  the  apostles  must 
have  understood  their  commission  as  including  children.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  whenever  the  apostles  speak  of  baptizing  house- 
holds, they  speak  of  it  without  any  restriction.  Now  is  tiiis  a 
circumstance  which  is  familiarly  mentioned  in  histories,  written  by 
those  ministers  who  do  not  baptize  infants  ?  For  them  to  speaik 
freely  and  without  qualification,  of  baptizing  fanmlies^  would  be 
inconsistent  with  their  practice.  As  to  the  instances  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  of  the  baptism  of  families,  —  who  has  any  right 
to  say,  that  none  of  those  families  cont^dned  any  but  (MduUs^  -^  and 
adult  believers  f    Who  can  think  this  in  any  degree  probable  ? 

To  show  more  clearly  what  is  the  natural  import  of  the  account 
pven  in  the  New  Testament  of  family  baptisms^  suppose  the  fol- 
lowing case.  Two  missionaries  have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
successfully  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  an  Indian  tribe  in  the 
wilderness  of  America.  We  have  heard  of  their  labors,  and  of 
their  success,  and-  have  rejoiced  in  it,  but  have  never  learned,  and 
have  never  to  this  day  inquired,  whether  they  practised  Infant 
Baptism,  or  not.  For  special  reasons,  this  now  becomes  a  subject 
of  inquiry ;  and  the  only  means  of  information  which  we  have  at 
hand,  is  a  brief  history  which  those  missionaries  have  published  of 
their  labors.  In  that  history,  they  speak  of  several  instances  in 
which  individuals  embraced  Christianity  and  received  baptism. 
They  inform  us,  that  at  such  a  time  they  baptized  one  of  the 
chiefs,  and  his  family  ;  and  that,  at  another  time,  they  baptized 
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such  a  man,  and  all  his  ;  and  again,  another  man,  and  his  houBe-^ 
hold.  This  is  all  the  information  they  give.  They  mention,  with- 
out explanation,  the  baptism  of  several  persons,  and  their  hm%»- 
holcb,  and  so  make  family-hapUsms  a  noticeable  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  their  mission.  Would  not  such  a  circumstance  lead 
us  to  think  that  they  practised  Infant  Baptism  ?  Be  sure,  it  mij^t 
be  said,  that  they  do  not  expressly  mention  the  baptism  of  the  little 
children,  and  that  all  who  belonged  to  those  families  may  have 
been  advUsj  and  adult  believers.  This,  I  admit,  would  be  poeable. 
But  would  it  be  probable  f  Would  those,  who  do  not  baptiM 
children,  be  likely^to  speak  in  this  manner  ?  Should  we  not  think 
it  very  singular,  to  find  accounts  otfamUy-baptisma  in  a  history  of 
Baptist  Missions? 

I  do  not  offer  the  circumstance  under  consideration,  as  a  decifflvo 
argument.  But  does  not  the  account,  which  the  aposties  give  of 
the  baptism  of  households^  perfectiy  agree  with  the  supposition, 
that  they  were  in  the  practice  of  baptizing  children  ?  If  we  admit 
that  they  understood  children  to  be  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  as 
they  had  before  been  of  circumcision  ;  would  not  such  an  account 
be  just  what  we  would  expect  ?  But  would  it  be  so,  if  we  should 
not  admit  this  ? 

If  any  one  should  ask  whether  the  families  referred  to  might  not 
contain  servants,  as  well  as  children  ;  and  whether  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  such  servanJB  were  baptized,  as  the  servants  of  Abraham 
were  circumcised ; —  my  answer  would  be,  that,  for  ought  we  know, 
there  might  be  servants,  and  that  if  the  servants  stood  in  as  near 
a  relation  to  their  Christian  masters,  and  were  to  be  as  much  under 
their  pious  instruction  and  guidance,  as  the  servants  of  Abraham 
where  under  his,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been 
consecrated  to  God  by  baptism. 

I  have  already  referred  to  1  Cor.  7:  14,  as  affording  collateral 
support  to  the  construction  which  was  given  to  Matt.  19:  14.  I 
propose  now  to  give  this  text  a  more  particular  exammation. 

There  are  two  interpretations  of  the  text,  which  deserve  special 
notice.  The  first  that  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  Dr.  Gill,  a  very 
distinguished  Baptist  writer,  who  expresses  what  he  understands 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text  in  the  following  paraphrase.     Hie 
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MnheUemng  ku$band  is  sanctified  by  the  wife^  and  the  unbdiemnff 
wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband :  else  were  your  children  wncUan; 
hwt  now  are  they  holy.  The  parties  spoken  of  ^'  are  duly,  ri^tlj, 
and  legally  espoused  to  each  other;  —  otherwise,  that  is,  if  they 
Itfe  not  truly  married  to  each  other,  the  children  most  be  spurious^ 
tnd  not  legitimate.  Else  were  your  children  wnclean^  but  now  are 
"they  holy;  that  is,  if  the  marriage  contracted  between  them  was 
not  valid,  and  if  since  the  conversion  of  one  of  them,  it  can  never 
he  bought  to  be  good ;  ttien  the  children  begotten  and  bom,  eilher 
when  both  were  infidels,  or  since  one  of  them  ]^as  converted,  most 
t>e  nnlawfully  begotten,  basebom,  and  not  a  genuine,  le^timate 
dfepring ;  but  as  the  parents  are  lawfully  married,  the  children 
hcftn  of  them  are  in  a  civil  and  legaliBense  holy,  that  is,  le^timate." 

The  most  powerful  argument  which  has  been  urged  in  fiivor  of 
&18  interpretation,  and  one  attended  with  much  plau£dbili<y  is, 
that  it  seems,  at  first  view,  to  agree  with  the  object  of  the  Apostle, 
'  who  cfirects  that  a  believer  should  not  put  away  an  unbelieving 
pirtner,  and  who  asserts  as  Dr.  Gill  understands  him,  that  the 
believing  and  unbelieving  partners  are  lawfully  joined  in  marriage ; 
and  that,  were  it  not  so,  their  children  would  be  illegitimate ;  but 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  connection  between 
the  parents,  their  children  are  legitimate. 

I  remark  in  reply  to  this,  that  a  different  sense  wiU  i^ree,  to 
say  the  least,  equally  well  with  the  manifest  object  of  ttie  Apostle. 
The  very  direction,  that  an  unbelieving  husband  or  wife  should 
not  be  put  away  by  the  other  party,  implies,  that  there  is  a  mat- 
rimonial connection  between  them,  and  tiiat  the  connection  is 
lawful.  But  the  Apostle  not  only  gives  this  direction,  but  enfoir- 
ces  it  by  a  proper  reason,  and  the  reason  he  suggests,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  this ;  that  the  unbelieving  husband  or  wife  is  sanctified 
by  the  believing  partner  in  such  a  sense,  that,  m  consequence  of  it, 
their  xshildren  are  separated  from  heathemsm^  consecrated  to  Ghd^ 
4md  brought  into  the  society  of  Christians,  This  was  then,  and 
would  be  now,  a  consideration  of  great  weight, '—  much  greater,  I 
^ould  tiiink,  than  the  mere  legitimacy  of  the  children.  This  con- 
Adeiration  did  indeed  prenqppose  their  legitimacy ;  but  it  litd  this 
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important  pomt  m  addition,  namely,  that  the  ehUdren  were  a  hoifj/ 
seedj  consecrated  to  Q-od^  and  entitled  to  the  special  prwUegee  of 
the  Chrietian  dispensation.  Now  this  consideration,  as  it  mefacdei 
the  other,  and  has  so  much  in  addition,  must  be  a  more  powevfiil 
reason  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  direction,  than  the  other 
taken  by  itself.  So  that,  in  respect  to  the  design  of  the  Aposfle^ 
and  the  reasoning  employed.  Dr.  Glill's  interpretati(Miha8  oertainly 
no  advantage  over  the  other. 

Bat  there  are  considerations  of  great  weight  against  Dr.  GiU'i 
construction. 

1.  It  is  contrary  to  the  usus  loquendi.  It  pats  a  sense  upon 
the  words  ^iaarai  and  ayta,  which  is  widely  diflRsrent  firam  tho 
prevailing  sense ;  yea,  differeit  from  the  sense  which  they  have  in 
any  other  passages  of  Scripture.  And  Dr.  Gill  himself  does  not 
pretend  that  either  of  the  words  is  used  in  the  sense  he  c<»itendi 
for,  in  any  other  text.  He  does  indeed  attempt  to  support  Im 
rendering  by  referring  to  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  tt^  in  the  Tal- 
mudic  books,  where  it  has  the  sense  of  espousing  merely.  But 
Schleusner  objects  to  the  argument,  and  says,  "  that  the  notion  of 
espousing^  which  certain  interpreters  have  attributed  to  the  word 
TO  ojfiaCelif  from  the  use  of  the  word  izhp  in  the  Talmudic  books,  is, 
as  any  one  must  see,  manifestly  foreign  to  this  place."  There  is 
not  one  of  the  senses  of  v*!^,  given  by  Gesenius,  and  not  one  of 
the  many  senses  of  ayiaCm,  given  by  Schleusner  and  Wahl,  which 
favors  the  rendering  of  Dr.  Gill.  The  same  is  true  of  the  adject- 
ive ayuu  Schleusner  and  Wahl  give  a  great  variety  of  senses,  bat 
none  of  them  relate  to  the  legitimacy  of  children.  Nor  is  oko- 
^oQtog,  nor  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word,  ever  used  to  designate 
a  spurious  or  illegitimate  o&pring.  Good  use,  then,  is  entirely 
against  the  rendering  of  Dr.  Gill. 

2.  Although  the  advocates  of  Dr.  Gill's  interpretation  of  the 
text  say  much  of  its  perfect  correspondence  with  the  object  and 
the  reasoning  of  the  Apostle  ;  I  think  the  reasoning,  or  the  train 
of  thought,  in  one  important  respect,  though  not  mentioned  by  any 
writer  whom  I  have  consulted,  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  that  in* 
terpretation.    The  Apostle  says,  ^'  Otherwise^''  that  is,  were  it  not 
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I  have  said,  that  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the 
wife  and  the  unbelieving  wife  by  the  husband ;  ^'  your  children 
would  be  unckarij  but  now  are  they  feZy."  The  children  are  holy, 
m  the  sense  intended,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  which  the 
believing  wife  has  upon  the  unbelieving  husband,  or  the  believing 
husband  upon  the  unbelieving  wife.  He  is  sanctified  by  her,  and 
she  by  him  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  sanctificatianj  whatever  it 
is,  the  children  are  holt/.  Without  this  sanctification  of  the  unbeliev- 
ing party  by  the  believing,  the  children  would  be  unclean.  Sup- 
pose now  husband  and  wife  are  both  unbelievers.  The  sanctification 
spoken  of,  whatever  it  is,  does  not  exist ;  of  course,  the  reason  or 
cause  of  the  holiness  of  the  children  does  not  exist.  And  if  the 
cause  of  their  holiness  does  not  exist,  they  cannot  be  holy ;  they 
are  unclean.  But  are  \hQj  illegitimate  f  May  there  not  be  lawful 
marriage  between  a  husband  and  wife  who  are  both  unbelievers  f 
Is  it  necessary  to  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  and  to  the  legitimacy 
qf  children^  that  the  husband  or  the  wife  should  have  Christian 
frith  ?  How  was  it  with  those  who  were  married  and  had  children 
whUe  they  were  heathen  f  Were  their  children  bastards  t  Were 
fliey  ever  considered  and  treated  so  by  the  apostles  ?  They  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  considered  so,  had  not  their  parents  been 
lawfully  married.  But  if  lawful  marriage  may  exist,  where  neither 
husband  nor  wife  is  a  Christian ;  they  may  surely  have  legitimate 
children.  But  they  cannot  have  children  who  are  holy^  in  the 
sense  of  the  Apostle  ;  because  being  holy  in  that  sense  is  evidently 
the  consequence  of  an  unbelieving  father  being  sanctified  by  a 
believing  mother,  or  an  unbelieving  mother  by  a  believing  father. 
Or  the  argument  may  be  stated  thus :  If  both  parents  are  unbe- 
lievers,—  if  they  are  pagans^  most  surely  their  children  cannot 
be  considered  a  holy  seed^  in  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  or 
the  New.  They  are  axa^o^ro,  unclean^  heathen.  But  are  they 
illegitimate  t  If  not,  —  if  those  who  are  joined  in  marriage, 
though  both  of  them  are  unbelievers  and  pagans,  may  have  legiti'- 
mate  children  ;  then  clearly  the  faith  of  one  of  the  parents  and 
flie  sanctification  of  the  other  by  means  of  that  faith,  cannot  be 
necessary  m  order  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  children.    But  it  is 
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necessftiy  in  order  to  their  being  holy  in  the  sense  of  ttie  Apostle ; 
for  he  sajs  expressly,  that  were  it  not  for  such  a  sanctxfication  oC 
one  parent  by  the  other,  the  children  would  be  unclean^  which  ia 
the  0[^)06it;e  of  being  holy.  Thus  it  becomes  manifest  tiiat  afi« 
and  oxa^o^a  cannot  be  rendered  legitimate  and  iOegitimate^ 
without  involving  us  in  inextricable  difficulty  as  to  the  Apostle's 
reasoning.  But  this  difficulty  is  avoided  by  aiiother  inteipretatioBy 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the  opimoa  of  those,  who 
conaider  the  Apostle  as  speaking  of  the  real  conversion  of  an  un- 
believing by  a  believing  partner,  or  of  the  prospect  of  sadi 
conversion.  For  although  this  opLoion  may  seem  to  derive  some 
support  from  v.  16,  it  does  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  thfr 
case. 

The  other  sense  of  the  text,  which  I  shall  now  particularly  con- 
sider, is  this :  The  unbelieving  husband,  by  his  voluntary  conned 
tion  with  a  believing  wife,  is,  in  a  manner,  separated  from  tbn 
heathen,  and  brought  into  an  alliance  with  Ghristaans.  ICs  being 
^^  pleased  to  dweU  with  "  such  a  wife  shows,  that  he  is  not  an  out- 
rageous infidel,  but  that  he  has  some  sober  reflection,  and  is  will- 
ing to  be  in  Christian  society.  He  stands  in  that  relatbn  to  his 
wife  in  which,  as  Scripture  teaches,  he  becomes  one  with  her.  On 
account  of  this  near  relation,  ho  is  to  be  regarded  and  treated  very 
difikrently  from  what  he  would  be,  if  no  such  relation  existed.  He 
has  been  and  is  so  sanctified,  j/^ioorai,  —  his  condition  relatively  is 
so  affile  ted  by  his  marriage  with  her,  that  her  living  with  him  will 
be  attended  with  no  guilt,  and  will  deprive  her  of  no  privileges. 
She  has  therefore  no  occasion  to  put  him  away,  but  may  as  lawfully 
and  properly  continue  to  dwell  with  him,  as  if  he  were  a  Christian. 
Were  it  not  for  this  ;  that  is  ;  were  it  not  that  his  state  relatively 
is  thus  affiscted  by  his  connection  with  her ;  in  other  words,  were 
he,  in  all  respects,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  unsanctified  heathen ; 
were  he  openly  and  entirely  united  to  their  society  ;  were  his  wife's 
piety  and  her  relation  to  him  a  matter  of  no  consideration,  and  were 
he  io  be  regarded  just  as  he  would  be,  if  he  had  no  conneo* 
tion  at  all  with  God's  people ;  then  indeed  his  children  would  bd 
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unclean.  Their  relation  to  such  a  father,  if  he  had  not  a 
matrimonial  connection  with  a  pious  wife,  would  render  them 
heathen  children,  and  would  exclude  them  from  the  peculiar  priv- 
ileges of  the  children  of  (jod's  people.  But  now,  as  his  condition 
is  so  altered  by  his  matrimonial  connection  with  a  believing  wife ; 
as  he  is  by  that  connection  so  eaneUfiedj  that  he  and  his  wife  stand 
well  in  respect  to  their  domestic  state ;  his  children  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  heathen  children,  but  as  a  holy  seedy  a  Ohrietian  off- 
spring,  entided  to  the  privileges  of  a  special  relation  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  tiie  privileges  of  a  Christian  education.  In  other 
words ;  the  people  of  Gk>d  are  not  to  treat  them  as  ufwleanj  —  are 
not  to  separate  them  from  their  society ;  but  are  to  receive  them,  to 
adhere  to  them,  and  to  train  them  up  for  the  service  of  Christ. 

But  there  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  this  interpretation, 
namely,  camnum  usages  the  sense  generally  attached  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture  to  tiie  principal  words  on  which  the  interpretation 
must  depend ;  and  especially  'the  sense  which  these  words  have, 
when  applied  to  the  same  subjects.  It  should  never  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  wrote  the  book  containing  the  text 
under  consideration,  was  by  birth  and  education  a  Hebrew;  that 
he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree  he  transfused  the  peculiarities  of  those 
Scriptures  into  his  own  writings.  He  adopted  the  phraseology  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  wrote  in  their  idiom.  Accordingly 
it  will  be  of  the  first  importance  to  notice  the  peculiar  Hebrew 
sense  of  the  principal  words  found  in  the  passage  before  us. 

*u4xa^aQfogt  according  to  Schleusner,  signifies,  that  which  is 
prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  laWjOr  tnatfrom  which  the  people  of  Ghd 
were  required  to  separate  themselves.  Referring  to  Acts  14:  28, 
he  says :  ^^  A  man  is  here  called  dna^a^og^  uneUan^  with  whom 
the  Jews  thought  it  unlawful  to  have  any  familiar  intercourse." 
He  represents  it  as  often  used  to  denote  a  pagan,  an  alien  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  Chd,  or  one  who  does  not  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  or  to  the  society  of  Christians.  The  text  under 
consideration  he  renders  thus :  ^^  Alioquin  et  liberi  vestri  remoti 
easent  a  societate  Christianorum ; "  Otherwise  your  children  also 
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tpotdd  be  removed  from  the  eociety  of  Chri$tian$.  He  qaotos  the 
passage  in  2  Cor.  6:  17,  as  exhibiting  the  same  sense  of  the  word : 
IfiHa&a^oQ  fiij  iaraa^B;  touch  not  the  vnelean  thing;  i.  e.  as  the 
connection  shows,  have  no  intercourse  with  pagam.  Wahl  agrees 
with  Schleusner :  ^^  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  f(dlow  that  jour 
children  also  were  not  to  be  considered  as  belongjuig  to  the  Chris- 
tian community."  lightfoot  is  of  the  same  opinion.  He  says: 
^^  That  the  words  oxa^o^a  and  iyui  refer  not  to  legitimaey  or 
iUegitimaq/j  but  to  the  geniHe  or  Christian  state ;  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  gentales,  or  pagans^  were  by  the  Jews  conadered  at 
€uiai^ttQT€h  unclean^  and  the  children  of  Jews,  a/io,  hofyj  and  thai 
in  the  passage  under  consideration,  the  Apostle  refers  to  this  well 
known  sense  of  the  word ;  that  bis  treatment  of  the  subject  does 
not  turn  on  this  hinge,  whether  a  child,  bom  of  parents,  one  of 
whom  was  a  Christian  and  tlie  other  a  heathen,  was  a  legitimaU 
ofipring,  but  whether  he  was  a  Christian  ofipring."  Whitby 
presents  the  argument  siill  more  felly.  '^  The  Apostle  does  not 
say,  else  were  your  children  bastardsj  but  now  are  tliey  legitimaU; 
but  else  were  they  uncleany  i.  e.  heathen  children,  not  to  be  owned 
as  a  holy  seed,  and  therefore  not  to  be  admitted  into  covenant  wiUi 
Gh)d  as  belonging  to  his  people.  That  this  is  the  true  import  of 
the  words  dxa^agta  and  apcc,  will  be  apparent  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  the  heathen  are  styled  the  unclean^  in  opposition  to 
the  Jews  in  covenant  with  God,  and  therefore  styled  a  holy  peo- 
ple. The  Jews  looked  upon  all  heathens  and  their  offspring^  as 
uncleanj  by  reason  of  their  want  of  circumcisioa,  the  ogn  of  the 
covenant.  Hence,  whereas  it  is  said  that  Joshua  circuminsed  the 
people,  the  Septuagmt  say,  neQuxa&aQsVf  he  cleansed  them.  To 
this  sense  of  the  words  unclean  and  holy^  the  Apostle  may  here 
most  rationally  be  supposed  to  allude,  declaring  that  the  seed  of 
holy  persons,  as  Christians  are  called,  are  also  holy.  And  thou^ 
one  of  the  parents  be  still  a  heathen,  yet  is  the  denomination  to  be 
taken  from  the  better,  and  so  their  o&pring  are  to  be  esteemed 
not  as  heathens,  i.  e.  unclean^  but  holy^  as  all  Christians  by  denom- 
ination are.  So  Clemens  Alexandrinus  infers,  saying ;  '  I  suppoae 
tlie  seed  of  those  that  are  holy^  is  holy^  according  to  that  sayii^ 
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of  &e  Apostle  Paul,  tiie  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband,  etc." 
Whitby  confutes  the  other  rendering,  ^  Else  were  your  cluldren 
bastards,'  by  saying ;  ^^  The  word  used  for  bcutard  by  th^  Apostle 
being  ro^og,  Heb.  12:  8,  and  tiie  word  jpiftstog  being  the  proper 
word  for  a  UffitimcUe  oibpring ;  had  the  Apostle  intended  such  a 
sense,  he  would  have  used  the  words,  which  in  the  Greek  writers 
are  generally  used  in  that  sense,  and  not  such  words  as  in  the 
Septua^t  uad  in  the  Jeiridi  writers  always  have  a  relation  to 
federal  holiness,  or  the  want  of  it.'' 

The  authors  to  wh<MQ  I  have  referred,  and  other  writers  of  ^e 
highest  character  as  philologists  and  commentators,  are  all  of  one 
mind  as  to  the  sense  of  the  phrase,  ^^  now  are  they  holy."  Now 
are  they  to  he  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  Christian  eommunity. 
God's  people  are  not  to  separate  from  them  as  heathen  children, 
but  to  treat  them  as  Christian  children.  Wahl  says,  ^^  it  is  spo- 
ken of  one  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  Christians,  and 
therefore  to  be  reckoned  among  them."  So  also  Calvin.  ^^  The 
children  of  the  Jews,  beeause  tiiey  were  made  heirs  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  distinguished  from  the  children  of  the  impious,  were 
called  a  holy  seed.  And  for  the  same  reason,  the  children  €i 
Christians,  even  when  only  one  of  the  parents  is  pious,  are  ac- 
counted holy,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostie,  differ 
from  the  impure  seed  of  idolaters.  Doederlein  and  Knapp  allude 
to  this  text  as  having  the  same  sense.  Against  suppoang  that  the 
Apostle  meant  to  assert  .the  legitimacy  of  children,  Doddridge 
urges,  that  '^  this  is  an  unscriptural  sense  of  the  word,  and  that 
the  argument  will  by  no  means  bear  it." 

The  interpretation  I  have  (^ven  of  the  text  agrees  very  neariy 
with  lAai  \a  expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  ilatt's  com- 
mentary. He  says ;  ^'  ^iaaroi  may  be  rendered  tiius :  he  is 
made  ayio^  in  a  certain  respect.  Inasmuch  as  he  lived  in  society 
with  a  Christian  wife,  he  is,  in  a  measure,  separated  from  Jews 
and  heathen,  and  stands  in  connection  with  the  Christian  commu- 
nity." In  consequence  of  which,  his  cluldren,  who  would  other* 
wise  be  considered  as  having  no  connection  with  ihe  people  of 
Qod,  will  be  Christian  children. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  said  bj  way  of  objection  to  this  rendering, 
that  ^ieunoi  must  have  the  same  general  sense  with  cc^ ;  and 
that  if  a/to,  holyj  implies  that  the  children,  to  whom  it  was 
applied,  were  consecrated  to  Ood,  and  were  entitled  to  special 
privilegeB ;  then  ijjiaatcuy  is  scmeUfiedj  must  imply,  that  the  nnbe- 
lieying  husband  or  wife  was  in  like  manner  consecrated  to  God, 
and  was  entitled  to  the  same  special  privileges. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  nothing  nncommon  for 
the  same  word  to  have  a  variety  of  dgnifications,  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent sentences,  but  in  the  same  sentence.  Instances  of  this 
nught  easily  be  pointed  out  in  the  Scriptures,  and  m  other  writings. 
In  all  such  cases,  the  obvious  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
subject  to  which  the  word  is  applied,  must  help  us  to  determine  in 
what  particular  sense  it  is  used.  Any  one  who  will  consult  an  Eng- 
lish or  Latin  Dictionary,  or  a  Greek  Lexicon,  may  see  how  dififerent 
subjects,  and  the  different  circumstances  of  the  same  subject,  con- 
stantly vary  the  signification  of  the  same  word,  sometimes  in  small 
and  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  and  sometimes  in  higher  degrees. 
And  if  the  sense  of  the  same  word  thus  varies ;  surely  it  can  be 
nothing  strange  that  these  two  words,  one  a  verb,  and  the  other  an 
adjective,  should  vary  a  litUe  in  their  signification,  when  applied  to 
subjects  so  different,  as  those  now  referred  to.  So  that  our  giving 
somewhat  of  a  different  sense  to  ^iaarou  is  sanctified  from  what  we 
give  to  ayioy  are  Ao?y,  is  no  valid  objection  to  our  interpretation  of 
the  text. 

After  all,  it  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  interpretation  I 
have  given,  the  two  words,  though  the  one  is  a  verb  and  the  other  an 
adjective,  have  the  same  general  sense,  i.  e.  the  sense  of  being 
separated,  set  apart,  or  made  fit  for  a  particular  use  ;  and  that  the 
difierence  arises  from  the  obvious  difference  of  the  subjects.  The 
general  notion  of  being  sanctified  is  first  applied  to  an  uncon- 
verted heathen,  connected  in  marriage  with  a  Christian ;  and  it  is 
applied  in  reference  to  a  particular  question,  that  is,  whether  it  is 
proper  and  advisable,  that  a  Christian  should  contmue  to  live  with 
an  unbelievmg  partner.  Now  when  the  Apostle  says,  in  reference 
to  this  question,  '^  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  tlie 
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wife,"  it  is  natural  to  uuderstaiid  him  to  speak  of  a  $ancUJioaiian 
adapted  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  And  a  sanctificatiod 
adapted  to  that  subject  would  seem  to  be  this ;  that  by  his  oon* 
nection  in  marriage  with  a  believing  wife,  he  is,  in  some  sorty 
separated  from  the  society  of  the  heathen,  certainly  from  th^ 
fieuniliar  intercourse  with  them  which  he  once  had ;  that,  on  aoooufit 
of  the  pious  woman  with  whom  he  is  so  closely  conn^oted,  he  i^  t9 
be  regarded  in  a  light  different  from  that,  in  which  h^  would  be 
regarded,  if  he  were  altogether  a  pagan,  and  had  no  such  relation 
to  a  Christian  partner ;  and  that,  by  the  e&ct  which  her  faiiib 
produces  upon  him,  he  is  brought  into  such  a  state,  that  she  maj 
with  propriety  continue  to  liye  with  him.  Their  intercourse  con^ 
under  a  sanctifying  influence,  iy  meam  qf  her  piety.  This  inter^ 
pretation,  it  is  evident,  ^ves  the  same  general  sense  to  ij^iaatm  a# 
to  ayioy  the  last  bemg  applied  to  children,  and  denotii^g  that  they, 
by  their  very  birth,  are  separated  from  paganism,  and  brought  intp 
the  nursery  of  the  Christian  church,  where  they  are  to  be  Gom^ 
crated  to  God,  and  trained  up  for  his  service. 

It  will  cast  a  still  clearer  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  text,  to 
inquire  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  doubt  which  aros^  iu  i}]^ 
minds  of  the  Corinthian  converts,  and  rendered  the  advice  of  thQ 
Apostle  necessary.  This  doubt  unquestionably  arose,  not  in  coiV' 
sequence  of  anything  in  the  original  institution  of  marriage,  but  ii^ 
consequence  of  the  special  law  which  God  g^ve  tp  the  Israelites, 
forbidding  them  to  contract  marriages  with  any  of  the  idolatrous 
people  around  them ;  a  law  which  was  intended,  like  many  others, 
to  preserve  them  a  holy  nation^  Beparatefrom  the  rest  of  the  world^ 
till  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  doubt  might  be  occasioned  more 
directly  by  the  instances,  in  which  such  prohibited  marriages  had 
been  dissolved  by  divine  direction,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Ezra. 
The  people  of  God  had  formed  marriages  with  the  daughters  of 
the  surrounding  nations ;  so  that  as  it  was  said,  the  holy  seed  i.  e. 
the  Jews,  Juid  mingled  themsehes  tvith  those  idolatrous  people. 
Ailer  a  time,  those  who  had  thus  offended,  were  brought  to  con- 
sider the  evil  of  what  they  had  done  ;  and  they  made  a  covenant 
with  God  tx)  put  away  all  the  tviveSy  and  such  as  were  bom  of  him^ 
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according  to  the  divine  command.  See  Ezra,  Chap.  ix.  and  x. 
Now  the  ApoBtle,  considering  that  the  economy  of  the  former  £s- 
pensation  was  changed  and  that  a  new  precept  was  called  for,  yit- 
tually  told  the  Corinthian  Christians,  that  that  ancient  national  law 
respecting  marriage  was  not  binding  upon  themj  any  more  than 
the  law  of  circumcision ;  that  those  believers  who  were  lawfblly 
married  to  unbelievers  had  no  occasion  to  dissolve  the  maniage 
bond.  And  he  suggested  to  them  one  consideration  of  great  weight ; 
namely ;  that  if  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  ezamjde  of 
the  people  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  they  were  to  put  away  their  unbe- 
lieving pigrtnerSj  and  so  treat  them  as  pagans  j  axa&a^a,  unclean  ; 
they  must  consider  their  children  also  as  vncleany  i.  e.  heathen 
children,  and  put  them  away  likewise,  as  the  people  did  in  the  case 
referred  to.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  Apostle  appeals  to  a  fiict 
which  was  well  known ;  namely ;  that  the  offipring  of  such  mar- 
riages were  considered,  as  they  are  now,  to  be  a  holy  seed^  a/co, 
just  as  if  both  parents  were  beUeverSj  and  so  were  fit  to  be  devoted 
to  Qod,  and  to  enjoy  special  privileges  in  the  society  of  his  people. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  examination  of  the  passage  before 
us,  my  chief  reliance  is  upon  well  known  usage  as  to  the  word  apoSf 
and  its  corresponding  Hebrew  «h^  among  the  Jews,  especially 
when  applied  to  Israelites,  whether  men  or  children,  by  way  of 
distinction  from  other  nations. 

I  have  only  one  more  remark.  Those  who  hold  to  Infant  Bap- 
tism, believe  that  the  Children  of  Christians,  even  those  children 
who  had  only  one  believing  parent,  were,  in  the  Apostle's  time, 
and  in  the  Corinthian  church,  actually  devoted  to  God  in  baptism, 
and  so  brought  into  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Christian  church. 
Now  on  this  supposition,  what  can  bo  more  natural,  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Apostle  referred  to  this  fact,  when  he  said,  the  chfl- 
dren  spoken  of  were  ayta,  holy,  i.  e.  set  apart,  consecrated  to  Ghdf 

The  text,  thus  interpreted,  presents  a  very  satisfactory  view  of 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  shows  how  the  apostles  under- 
stood their  commission.  For  we  see,  that  wherever  the  Christian 
religion  took  effect,  and  men  became  believers,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society,  their  children  were  considered  as  appertain* 
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ing  to  the  same  society,  and  cu  set  (xpart^  and  devoted  to  God ;  just 
as  they  were  under  the  former  economy.  And  as  they  were  thus 
considered  to  be  iyioj  a  holy  aeedj  separated  from  paffonisnij  and 
consecrated  to  God;  how  can  we  reasonably  doubt  that  they  had 
the  si^  of  consecration  put  upon  them  ?  Whitby  states  the  ar- 
gument from  this  text  thus :  ^^  If  the  holy  seed  among  the  Jews  were 
to  be  circumcised,  and  be  made  federally  holy  by  receiving  the 
sign  of  the  covenant  and  being  admitted  into  the  number  of  Ood's 
people,  because  they  were  bom  in  sanctity,  or  were  semmally  holy ; 
for  the  root  being  holy  so  are  the  branches;  then,  by  like  reason, 
the  holy  seed  of  Christians  ought  to  be  admitted  to  baptism,  the 
sign  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and  so  to  be  entered  into  the  society 
of  the  Christian  church." 

On  the  whole,  my  conclusion  is,  that  although  the  word*  Spa 
does  not  properly  mean  baptized^  it  denotes  that  the  children 
referred  to  were  in  such  a  condition,  or  were  regarded  as  standing 
in  such  a  relation  to  God  and  his  people,  that  the  app<Mnted  sign 
of  consecration  to  God  was  of  course  to  be  applied  to  them.  Or 
to  express  it  differently ;  the  word  ayia  does  not  by  itself  mean, 
and  is  not  to  be  rendered,  subjects  of  baptism.  But  it  signifies 
that  the  children,  to  whom  it  was  applied,  were  to  be  regarded  as 
Christian  children,  a  holy  seedy  separated  from  the  heathen,  con- 
secrated to  God,  and  to  be  received  and  treated  as  such  by  the 
Christian  community.  The  word  ayia,  by  itself,  can  fflgnify  no 
more  than  this.  But  if  tjie  children  were  thus  regarded  as  a  hofyj 
consecrated  seedj  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they  received  the 
sign  of  this.  And  the  suppoation  of  their  being  devoted  to  God 
by  baptism  most  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  Apostle's  calling 
them  ipoy  holy^  or  consecrated  children. 
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lanfA'ST  BAPTISM.      COLLATERAL  WtDSNCft. 

In  order  to  give  simplicity  and  unity  to  tiny  reMoning  on  Hie 
subject  of  InfEuit  Baptism,  I  have  made  it  rest  chiefly  on  Ihe 
inquiry,  how  the  apostles  must  have  understood  tiie  cotmniseioii 
they  received  from  Christ,  to  prosel^  and  bapHze  att  nation9.  I 
have  conmdered  the  point  at  issue  as  relating  to  the  jufft  interpret 
tation  of  Scripture.  And  as  the  passage  which  records  the  com- 
mission, does  not  explicitly  inform  us  whether  infant  children  were 
meant  to  be  included  or  not ;  I  have  thought  it  indispensable  te 
consider  what  there  was  in  the  circumstances  of  Ihe  apostles,  aB 
native  Jew%^  especially  in  their  usages  respecting  children^  which 
would  be  likely  to  influence  them  in  their  understanding  of  such 
a  commission  from  one,  who  was  bom  and  educated  m  the  same 
community  with  them.  I  have  thought  it  important  also  to 
inquire,  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  previocn  bstamctions 
of  Christ,  or  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  afterwards,  which 
could  help  to  show  in  what  light  they  regarded  little  children. 
And  here  we  have  foimd,  that  Christ,  exactiy  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  which  was  established  by  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  represented  little  children,  as  entitled  in  a 
peculiar  sense  to  the  privileges  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  represented  it  as  a  fact,  generally  known 
and  acknowledged,  that  the  children  of  believers  were  a  holy  seedj 
consecrated  to  God,  and  admitted  to  special  privileges  in  the 
Christian  community.    And  if  this  was  the  case,  we  have  supposed 
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it  would  follow  of  coarse,  that  baptism,  the  sign  of  Bxxch  consecra- 
tion to  God,  and  of  such  a  relation  to  the  Christian  conmiunity, 
was  administered  to  them.  Every  consideration  of  this  kind  will 
be  strengthened,  and  every  such  probable  conclusion  confirmed, 
by  the  historical  proof  which  will  by  and  by  be  produced,  that 
Infant  Baptism  was  actually  practised  in  the  early  Christian 
churches.  This  proof  might  indeed  have  been  exhibited  before 
any  other  consideration  ;  and  this  method  might  have  been 
attended  with  some  important  advantages.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that,  according  to  our  belief,  there  were  obvious 
considerations,  which  influenced  the  apostles  and  early  Christians 
to  practise  Infiemt  Baptism.  Now  what  can  be  more  natural  than 
for  us  first  of  all  to  inquire,  what  those  considerations  were  ;  and 
afterwards  to  present  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  Infant  Biq[)- 
tism  was  practised  in  the  early  Christian  church  7  In  this  way 
we  at  length  become  fully  satisfied,  that  t^e  considerations  which 
operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  did  actually  produce  the 
effect  which  we  have  supposed.  According  to  our  views,  they 
were  the  men  who  introduoed  the  baptism  of  infants  as  a  Christian 
ordinance  ;  of  course  they  could  not  have  been  influenced  in  their 
judgment  as  we  are,  by  the  consideration,  that  Infant  Baptism 
was  a  practice  already  existmg.  They  must  have  been  influenced 
in  another  way.  The  method  which  I  have  chosen  is,  first,  to 
*  inquire  into  the  circumstances  and  usages  of  the  aposties,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  community,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves,  as  far  as 
may  be,  what  were  the  considerations,  which  would  naturally  lead 
them  to  understand  their  commission  to  jproselyte  and  baptize,  as 
including  children;  next,  to  attend  to  anything  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  has  an  obvious  correspondence  with  the 
supposition,  that  Infant  Baptism  was  practised  by  the  apostles ; 
and  finally  to  exhibit  the  proof,  that  baptism  was  in  fact  applied  to 
children  in  the  early  Christian  churches.  This  order  appears  best 
suited  to  present  the  whole  subject  in  a  clear  light,  and  to  make  a 
just  impression  on  the  minds  of  Christians. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  argument  from  Eccleaiastioal  History, 

liSball  advert  to  jthree  additional  considerations  as  collateral  proof. 
VOL.  III.  88 
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Krst.  The  manner  in  which  the  Apostle  requires  children  to  he 
educated.  In  Ephesians  6:  4,  Christaan  parents  are  required  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
This  is  the  general  precept.  Others  more  particular,  but  of 
the  same  import,  might  be  cited.  AccorcUng  to  apostolic  direc- 
tion, the  children  of  believers  were,  from  their  earliest  years,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli^on.  They  were 
to  have  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  the  invitations  and  pronnses, 
the  warnings  and  threats  of  God's  word,  clearly  set  before  them, 
and  eamesdy  inculcated  upon  them.  They  were  to  be  conndered 
and  treated  as  scholars,  placed  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  there 
to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  &ithful  and  pious  instruction; 
so  that,  tiirough  the  divine  blessing,  their  minds  might  be  enli^it- 
ened,  and  their  affections  and  actions  conformed  to  the  priilciples 
of  Christianity.  In  a  word,  their  educaticm  was  to  be  conducted 
with  a  direct  view  to  their  being  made  followers  of  Christ,  and 
active  members  of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  Now  the  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament,  requiring  all  this  instruction  and  disdpline  of 
children,  perfectly  agree  with  the  view  we  have  taken  of  thdr 
state.  If  God  is  pleased  to  place  our  children  in  such  a  near 
relation  to  us,  and  if  he  requires  us  to  consecrate  them  to  him, 
and  to  put  upon  them  the  sign  of  consecration,  the  mark  of  disd- 
pleship,  that  is,  the  mark  of  their  being  placed,  as  young  disciples 
or  learners,  in  the  school  of  Christ ;  it  becomes  perfectly  suitable/ 
that  he  should  require  us  to  treat  them  with  all  this  affection  and 
care,  and  so  to  endeavor  to  bring  them  up  for  God.  And  it  is 
true  not  only  that  these  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  pointing 
out  the  duty  of  parents,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
we  maintain,  but  that  they  derive  additional  importance  from  Una 
doctrine.  If,  according  to  divine  appointment,  we  publicly  dedi- 
cate our  children  to  God  by  a  solemn  religious  rite,  and  thus 
bring  them  into  a  special  relation  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
secure  to  them  a  prospect  of  special  blessings ;  we  must  surely 
feel,  that  we  are  under  strong  obligations  to  cherish  a  tender  affeo- 
tion  for  them,  and  to  labor,  by  all  the  methods  of  a  wise  Christian 
discipline,  to  make  them  what  the  privileges  of  their  birth  and  the 
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commands  of  Gt>d  require  them  to  be.  So  the  diyine  precept 
^yen  by  Moses,  that  parents  should  teach  their  children  diligenily 
the  things  of  religion,  laboring  to  inculcate  them  morning  and 
evening,  and  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  became  specially  suitable, 
and  acquired  a  special  force,  on  account  of  their  children  hay- 
ing been  publicly  deyoted  to  God,  and  marked  as  his,  by  circum- 
cision. 

These  obseryations  are  not  meant  to  imply,  that  those  who  do 
not  deyote  their  children  to  God  by  baptism,  may  not  feel  their 
obfigation  to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord;  but  that  those,  who  practise  Infant  Baptism,  will  find 
tfaemselyes  drawn  to  this  duty  by  a  special  obhgation,  and  will  be 
likely  to  perceive  with  additional  clearness,  and  to  feel  with  addi- 
tional force,  the  propriety  and  importance  of  giving  them  a  reli- 
gious education.  Now  the  circumstance,  that  Infant  Baptism, 
considered  as  a  divine  institution,  has  such  an  obvious  and  striking 
correspondence  with  those  precepts  which  point  out  the  duty  of 
parents,  and  invests  those  precepts  with  new  force,  is  a  circum- 
stance in  &vor  of  Infant  Baptism.  Whereas,  if  the  contrary 
were  fact ;  that  is,  if  the  doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism  were  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  in  our  view  the  importance  of  a  religious  educa- 
tion, or  to  render  us  less  attentive  to  the  duty ;  if,  while  holding 
to  Infant  Baptism,  we  felt  a  less  powerful  motive,  than  we  other- 
wise should,  to  bring  up  our  children  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord ;  this  certainly  would  be  a  consideration  of  no 
fflnall  weight  against  it.  Because  it  is  the  manifest  design  of  all 
the  positive  institutions  of  religion,  to  have  an  effect  upon  our 
minds  in  favor  of  its  moral  precepts,  and  to  excite  us  to  the  per- 
formance of  our  duty. 

The  second  consideration  referred  to  is,  that  the  New  Testament 
does  not  contain  any  express  mention  of  Ir^fant  Baptism,  This 
circumstance  has  already  been  noticed  in  another  connection.  But 
I  wish  to  dwell  upon  it  more  particularly  here,  as  I  think  it  must 
appear  to  be  a  circumstance  in  favor  of  our  doctrine. 

I  can  by  no  means  admit,  as  I  intimated  in  a  previous  Lecture, 
Aat  the  New  Testament  does  not  contain  anything  which  fairly 
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implies  Infant  Baptism.  Still  it  is  evident  that  Infant  Baptism  is 
not  introduced  as  a  subject  of  pcarticular  diseusmn  in  the  New 
Testament ;  that  it  is  neither  explicitly  enjoined  nor  prohibited ; 
and  that  neither  the  practice  of  baptixing  children  nor  the  absence 
of  such  a  practice  is  expressly  mentioned. 

But  Hiis  £Eu;t  cannot  be  urged  as  an  argument  against  Infimt 
Baptism,  because,  as  circumstances  were,  there  was  no  occasioii  i0 
enjoin  it,  and  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  subject,  or  even  to  name 
it.  The  circumstances  referred  to  have  already  been  brou^^t  to 
view.  The  Jews  had  always  been  accustomed  to  have  Ihiur 
children  consecrated  to  God  by  the  same  rite  as  was  appcnnted 
originally  for  Abraham  and  his  seed,  and  afterwards  fur  all  men 
from  among  the  gentiles,  who  should  become  proselytes  to  ihe 
true  religion.  They  had  always  been  accustomed  to  see  childrai 
treated  as  a  holy  9eedj  and  members  of  the  society  of  God'a 
people.  They  had  never  heard  the  propriety  of  this  questioned, 
and  had  never  been  acquainted  with  a  contrary  practice.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was,  I  apprehend  a  matter  of  eoursej  that  they 
should  imderstand  the  divine  appointment  of  baptism  for  Christiaa* 
proselytes,  as  including  their  children.  And  it  being  a  matter  of 
course  that  they  should  so  understand  the  subject,  there  was  not 
the  least  necessity  that  the  baptism  of  children  should  be  expressly 
required,  or  even  mentioned. 

To  be  perfectly  satisfied  on  this  subject,  just  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  circumcision  is  spoken  of,  Acts  15:  1.  Certain  Juda- 
izing  Christians  came  from  Judea  to  Antioch,  and  said  to  the 
brethren  there,  "  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of 
Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved."  Why  did  they  not  express  all  that 
they  meant,  and  say,  "  Except  ye  and  your  children  be  circum- 
cised, ye  cannot  be  saved  ?  "  And  afterwards,  v.  10,  when  Peter 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  Judaizing  Christians  in  regard  to  the 
same  subject,  and  said,  "  Why  tempt  ye  Grod  to  put  a  yoke  upon 
the  neck  of  the  disciples,^'  —  that  is,  Wht/  do  ye  require  the  die- 
ciples  to  he  circumcised  f  Why  did  he  not  in  so  many  words 
object  to  laying  this  burdensome  rite  upon  the  disciples  and  their 
children?    The  answer  to  both  questions  is  the  same.     There 
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was  no  occasion  for  the  mention  of  children,  because  it  was  per- 
fec%  understood  by  all,  that  children  were  to  be  included  with 
their  parents.  It  had  always  been  sq.  And  who  could  need  to 
be  informed,  that  it  was  to  be  so  still  ?  The  same  I  think  must 
have  been  the  case,  when  baptism  was  appointed,  instead  of  cir- 
cumcision, as  the  mark  to  be  put  upon  the  people  of  Ood.  The 
apostles  and  Jewish  Christians  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
consider  children,  as  united  with  their  parents,  as  belonging  to 
the  same  religious  community,  and  as  entitled  to  the  same  mark 
of  consecration  to  God.  They  would  understand  that  this  prac- 
tice of  applying  the  sign  of  consecration  to  children,  as  well  as 
parents,  would  be  continued  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
because  &e  reasons  for  it  continued,  and  because  nothing  was 
said  or  done  by  the  Author  of  the  new  dispensation  to  show  that 
there  was  to  be  any  alteration  in  this  respect.  So  that  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  anything  strange,  that  children  are  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  command  to  baptize,  or  in  the  accounts  of 
baptisms  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  l^or  is  it  strange 
that  no  express  declaration  on  this  subject  is  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  Christian  fathers ;  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
practice  had  ever  been  objected  to,  or  had  ever  occasioned  any 
controversy.  This  silence  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  early 
fathers  respecting  the  baptism  of  children,  is  analogous  to  the 
bet  J  that  the  circumcision  of  children  on  the  eighth  day  is  scarcely 
mientioned  for  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Now  as  we  can 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains no  express  mention  of  Infant  Baptism,  on  the  supposition 
that  Infant  Baptism  was  admitted  and  practised  by  all  Christians, 
without  any  controversy ;  this  fact  cannot  surely  be  considered  as 
affording  an  argument  against  Infant  Baptism. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  command  prokir- 
hiting  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  that  there  are  no  such 
remarks  as  would  naturally  arise  from  the  absence  of  the  practice, 
is  an  important  argument  in  fEivor  of  Infismt  Baptism.  As  it 
had  always  been  the  custom  of  God's  people  from  the  time  of 
Abraham,  to  consecrate  their  children  to  God,  to  put  upon  them 
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the  seal  of  the  ooTonant,  and  to  admit  them  as  belon^ng  to 
holy  commmiity;  if  Christ  had  mtended  to  make  any  alteralm 
as  to  the  mamier  in  which  they  were  to  be  regarded  and 
treated,  we  should  suppose  that  he  would  have  mentioned  sodi 
alteration ;  and  that,  when  he  commanded  his  apostles  to  prose- 
lyte  and  baptize  all  nations,  he  would  have  expressly  infonaed 
tiiem,  that  under  the  new  dispensation  children  were  not  meni 
to  be  included. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  greater  consequence  stiD.  All  tlw 
Jews,  those  who  embraced  Christianity,  and  those  who  rejected  it, 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  consider  their  children  as  a  Mg 
9eedy  eonHcrated  to  Godj  and  to  see  them  receive  the  seal  cf 
Ck>d's  covenant.  Now  if  Christianity  had  cut  them  off  from  Urn 
relation  to  God,  and  had  deprived  them  of  the  mgn  of  hem§ 
consecrated  to  him,  and  had  treated  them  as  having  no  part  or 
lot  with  God's  people ;  can  we  think  that  such  a  change  •■ 
this  could  have  been  made  without  occasioning  animadversioo  t 
Can  it  be  that  neither  the  friends  nor  the  enemies  of  Christ  wouki 
have  made  any  complaint?  The  unbelieving  Jews,  and  even 
some  who  professed  to  believe,  were  ready  enough  to  complain  of 
innovation,  and  of  everything  in  Christianity,  which  implied  the 
surrender  of  what  belonged  to  the  Jewish  religion.  How  ear- 
nestiy,  for  instance,  did  they  object  to  giving  up  circumcision,' 
although  baptism  was  introduced  in  its  place,  as  a  mark  of 
pleship  ?  But  in  consequence  of  the  ardent  affecti<Hi  which, 
men,  especially  as  Israelites,  they  cherished  for  their  o&pring, 
they  must  have  felt  a  much  stronger  objection  to  depriving  them 
wholly  of  the  privilege  of  being  consecrated  to  (3od  by  any  reli- 
gious rite,  and  to  excluding  them  wholly  from  that  sacred  relatkm 
which  they  had  always  sustained  to  the  church  of  (rod,  than  to  a 
change  merely  in  the  outward  rite.  But,  with  all  their  dispodtion 
to  complain,  what  complaints  did  they  ever  make  of  Christ  or  the 
apostles,  for  treating  children  with  less  regard,  than  had  been 
exercised  towards  them  before  ?  There  is  not  the  least  appear- 
ance of  there  having  ever  been  any  complaint  or  any  controveny 
on  this  subject  m  the  time  of  Christ,  or  his  apostles,  or  in  tin 
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period  sncoeedmg.  Now  I  caimot  bat  regard  this  as  tmacooimt- 
able,  on  the  sappositicm  that  baptism,  the  initiatoiy  sign  appomted 
by  Clirist  for  his  disciples,  had  been  witiiheld  from  their  children. 
Of  all  the  subjects  of  comidaint,  this  most  hate  been  first 
among  those  Jews  who  rejected  Christianity,  and  even  among 
those  who  embraced  it.  And  as  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such 
complaint,  and  no  command  or  intimation  respecting  children 
wUch  conld  have  occasioned  such  a  comidaint;  in  a  word,  a0 
there  is  nlence  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
among  the  eariy  fttheis,  respecting  any  change  in  the  standing 
or  privileges  of  cUldren ;  we  must  conclude  that  no  change  took 
place,  and  that  they  were  in  substance  regarded  and  treated  by 
the  teachers  of  Christianity,  as  they  had  been  by  the  people  .of 
God  before. 

The  third  oonaderation  referred  to  is,  that  Iftfant  BapHtm^ 
when  apprehended  ootrectfyy  must  be  agreeaUe  to  the  he&t  feeUnge' 
of  piotis  parents  respecting  their  h^ani  offteprmg.  This  is  not 
produced  as  an  independent  argument.  But  after  havmg  at- 
tended to  the  principal  reasons  which  support  the  doctrine  of 
Infant  Baptism,  it  must  be  a  gratification  to  find,  that  the  doc- 
trine corresponds  witir  our  purest  and  best  afiections.  It  would, 
on  tiie  contrary,  be  a  serious  difficulty  in  our  way,  and  would 
lead  us  to  question  the  soundness  of  our  arguments,  if  the  most 
tender  and  pious  dispositions  of  our  hearts  were  found  in  airay 
against  the  practice  for  which  we  plead.  The  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  religion  are  all  intended  to  exercise  and  improve  our 
benevolent  and  pious  affections.  And  when  we  percmve  in  ihem 
an  obvious  fitness  to  do  this,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  an  argu- 
ment in  their  &vor.  How  common  is  it,  for  example,  to  illustrate 
and  cmforce  the  obligation  of  men  to  pray,  and  to  attend  on  tiie 
Lord's  Supper,  from  the  consideration,  that  these  duties  perfectly 
agree  with  our  most  devout  feelings,  and  are  suited  to  improve 
them.  Indeed  how  often  do  we  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  perform  certain  things,  not  expressly  enj(«ied  by  the 
word  of  God,  because  we  are  drawn  to  them  by  those  affections 
Wluch  we  consider  to  be  right.    Bat  if  we  find  tiiat  any  praotioe 
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stands  in  oppoaiaon  not  only  to  our  natural  a&ctkxis,  but  to 
the  feelings  of  benevolence ;  we  are  disinclined  to  believe  thai 
it  could  ever  have  been  appointed  by  God.  Come  then  to  the 
subject  now  before  us.  And  what  jions  parent,  rightly  aj^o^ 
bending  the  nature  and  demgn  of  Infant  Baptism,  ^rould  noi 
acknowledge  it  to  be  a  benevolent  appointment  of  Grod?  Who 
would  not  be  gratified  to  find  such  a  doctrine,  as  that  of  Infiuit 
Baptism,  true  ?  Who  would  not  deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  perform  such  a  duty?  And  who  would  not  reg^ 
it  as  a  subject  of  heartfelt  grief,  to  be  deprived  of  such  a  privi- 
lege 7  It  must  surely  be  the  wish  of  pious  parents  to  ^ve  up 
their  children  to  God;  and  to  do  this  in  the  temple  of  God, 
where  the  prayers  of  many  will  ascend  with  their  own  to  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  behalf  of  their  children.  Publicly 
to  apply  to  them  a  sacred  rite  which  marks  them  for  God  ;  whidi 
ognifies  that  they  are  placed  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
nursery  of  the  church ;  that  ihej  are  to  enjoy  fidthful  parental 
instruction,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  affections  and 
prayers  of  Christians,  and  that  they  are  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  a  divine  economy,  fraught  with  the  most  gracious 
promises,  and  the  most  precious  blessing? ;  -^  to  apply  to  children 
a  sacred  rite  of  such  import,  must  be  inexpressibly  deUghtful 
to  godly  parents.  If  then  such  parents  give  up  In&nt  Baptism, 
they  ^ve  up  a  privilege,  which  I  should  think  they  would 
regard  as  of  more  value  to  their  children,  than  all  the  riches 
of  the  world.  Now  I  cannot  but  deplore  a  mistsike,  which 
leads  parents  to  act  against  those  sincere  and  devout  aflfections, 
which  God  requires  them  to  cherish,  and  which  reU^on,  with 
all  its  observances,  is  designed  to  improve.  Pious  parents,  I 
repeat  it,  who  rightly  apprehend  the  doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism, 
cannot  but  wish  it  true.  And  it  would  seem  to  me  that  their 
first  inquiry  must  be,  whether  they  may  be  permitted  &us  to 
devote  their  dear  ofi&pring  to  God,  and  to  apply  to  them  the  seal 
of  his  gracious  covenant.  If  nothing  is  found  to  forbid  ttieir 
doing  this ;  especially,  if  they  have  reason,  firom  the  word  and 
providence  of  God,  to  believe  that  he  would  approve  it ;  I  should 
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suppose  they  would  embrace  such  a  privilege  with  the  sincerest 
gratitude  and  joy,  and  hasten  to  confer  such  a  blessing  upon  their 
children.  That  it  is  a  privilege  and  a  blessing  will  be  made  still 
more  evident,  by  the  remarks  I  shall  offer  in  another  place  on  the 
utility  of  Infant  Baptism. 


LECTURE   CXVI, 


INFANT  BAPTISM  PBOVEB  FROM  EOOLBSIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  argument  in  &yor  of  In£Emt  Baptism  from 
Eecledasticdl  Ristory. 

The  testimony  of  Ecclesiastical  History  on  this  subject  is  just 
such  as  we  should  expect,  on  the  supposition  that  Infant  Baptism 
was,  from  the  beginning,  uniyersally  regarded  as  a  Christian  insti- 
tution. The  earliest  Christian  fathers  had  littie  or  no  occadon  to 
enter  on  a  particular  discussion  of  the  subject,  or  even  to  make 
any  express  mention  of  it.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  writers, 
who  next  succeeded  the  aposties,  only  allusions  to  Infant  Baptism. 
These  allusions,  however,  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot 
well  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  that  Infant  Baptism 
was  the  uniform  practice.  But  the  fathers,  who  wrote  in  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  were  more  and  more  particular  and  expUcit  in  their 
testimony. 

Mj'  intention  is  only  to  make  citations  sufficient  to  show  tbe 
nature  of  the  argumenfr;  referring  you  to  Wall's  History  of 
Infant  Baptism,  and  other  works,  where  the  subject  is  treated  at 
full  length. 

A  citation  has  commonly  been  made  from  the  apology  of  Justin 
Martyr,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Among 
those  who  were  members  of  the  church,  he  says,  there  were  many 
of  both  sexes,  some  sixty,  and  some  seventy  years  old,  who  were 
made  disciples  to  Christ,  <x  naidmvy  from  their  iv^ancy  or 
diUdhood.    The  word  he  uses  is  the  same  as  was  used  in  the 
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final  commission  given  to  the  apostles  to  go  and  proselyte  and 
baptize  all  nations ;  ifM^fjttv^aa»,  they  were  proselyted j  or  made 
disciples.  It  is,  I  think,  altogether  probable  and  bejond  any 
reasonable  doubt,  that  Justin  meant  in  this  place  to  speak  of  those 
'who  were  made  disciples,  or  introduced  into  the  school  of  Christ 
bj  baptism^  when  they  were  infimts. 

Irenseus,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  disciple  of  John,  was 
bom  near  the  close  of  the  first  century.  He  says ;  "  Christ  came 
to  save  all  persons,  who  by  him  are  bom  again  unto  Qod,  (renas^ 
cuntur  in  Deum,  infards  and  little  oneSj  and  children,  and  youths, 
and  elder  persons).'*  Wall  and  Schroeckh,  and  other  writers  of 
the  first  ability,  consider  the  word,  renasciy  in  the  writings  of 
Irenaeus  and  Justin,  as  signifying  baptism.  ''Any  man,"  says 
Wall, ''  who  has  been  at  all  conversant  in  the  &thers,  —  will  be 
satisfied  that  they  as  constantiy  meant  baptized^  by  the  word 
regenerated  or  bom  agaiuj  as  we  mean  the  same  by  the  word 
CkristenedJ*^  In  this  argument  we  are  not  concemed  at  all  with 
the  opinions  entertained  by  Irenseus  as  to  the  effieacy  of  baptism. 
Our  only  inquiry  is,  whether  it  appears  from  his  writings,  tiiat 
Infant  Baptism  was  the  prevailing  practice.  The  passage  above 
cited  is  with  good  reason  supposed  to  contain  proof  of  this. 

The  testimony  of  Tertullian  must  be  considered  with  special 
care.  He  wrote  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  apostles,  and 
was  in  many  respects  a  Stoic,  rather  than  a  Christian.  But  the 
strange  opinions  which  he  entertmned,  as  a  Montanist,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  testimony  as  to  facts;  especially  as  to  facts  which 
he  does  not  cite  in  support  of  his  peculiar  opinions ;  and  most  of 
all  as  to  facts  against  which  he  objects,  and  which  he  attacks  with 
severity. .  In  regard  to  such  facts,  his  testimony  is  entitied  to  full 
credit.  For  what  motive  could  he  possibly  have  to  assert  things, 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  sectarian  views,  unless  those 
tilings  actually  existed  ?  Would  any  author,  especially  one  who 
wished  to  set  himself  up  as  the  head  of  a  sect,  speak  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  practice  which  he  disapproved,  and  which  was  directiy 
q)posed  to  his  &vorite  scheme,  when  at  the  same  time  he  was 
aware  that  no  such  practice  existed  ?    It  is  futile  to  say,  that  Ter- 
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tullian  was  an  enthusiast.  Was  he  an  enthusiast  in  favor  of 
InfiBUit  Baptism  ?  And  were  the  facts  to  which  he  alludes,  ai  mudi 
a  nature,  that  speaking  of  them  as  he  did  could  in  any  way  tend 
to  justify  him  in  his  enthusiastic  notions  ?  Could  he  have  bad  any 
motive  whatever  to  treat  InfiELnt  Baptism  as  he  did,  unless  be,  and 
those  for  whom  he  wrote,  knew  that  it  was  a  common  practioe  ? 

The  passage  in  Tertullian's  treatise  De  Baptismo,  chap.  16,  is 
very  important,  though  it  is  attended  with  difficulties,  and  bas 
been  a  subject  of  no  small  controversy.  The  following  is  a 
translation.  ^^ 

^^  But  they  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  baptism,  should  know, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  given  rashly.  ^  CHve  to  every  one  that  oMh 
ikeey '  has  its  proper  subject,  and  relates  to  almsgiving.  But 
that  command  is  rather  to  be  regarded ;  Crive  not  that  whuh  ti 
holy  to  dogs,  neither  cast  your  pearls  h^ore  ewine;  and,  Lag 
hands  sudderdy  on  no  man,  neither  be  partaker  of  other  melius 
sins.  Therefore  according  to  every  person's  condition  and  dis- 
position, and  age  also,  the  delay  of  baptism  is  more  profitaUe, 
especially  as  to  little  children.  For  why  is  it  necessary  that  the 
sponsors  should  incur  danger  ?  For  they  may  either  fail  of  their 
promises  by  death,  or  may  be  disappointed  by  a  child's  proving 
to  be  of  a  wicked  disposition.  Our  Lord  says  mdeei,  forbid  them 
not  to  come  to  me.  Let  them  come  then,  when  they  are  grown  up ; 
let  them  come  when  they  understand ;  let  them  come,  when  they 
are  taught  whither  they  are  to  come  ;  let  them  become  Christians 
when  they  are  able  to  know  Christ.  Why  should  their  innocent 
age  make  haste  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ?  Men  act  more  cau- 
tiously in  temporal  concerns.  Worldly  substance  is  not  committed 
to  those,  to  whom  divine  things  are  intrusted.  Let  them  know 
how  to  ask  for  salvation,  that  you  may  seem  to  give  to  him  that 
asketh." 

^'  It  is  for  a  reason  of  no  less  importance,  tbat  unmarried  per- 
sons, both  those  who  were  never  married,  and  those  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their  partners,  should,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
posure to  temptation,  be  kept  waiting,  till  they  are  either  married, 
or  confirmed  in  a  habit  of  chaste  single  life.     They  who  under- 
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stand  the  importance  of  baptism,  will  be  more  afiraid  of  hastening 
to  receive  it,  than  of  delay :  an  entire  faith  secures  salvation." 
An  attentive  examination  of  this  passage  will  make  the  following 
'things  evident. 

1.  The  object  of  Tertollian  is,  to  caution  the  Christian  church 
against  a  hasty,  premature,  rash  administration  of  the  rite  of 
baptism: — non  temere  credendum  esse,  —  it  is  not  to  beroMy 
administered.  He  meets  the  objections  which  some  might  make 
to  delaying  the  ordinance,  or  to  declining  to  administer  it,  by 
appealing  to  the  Scriptures ;  Oive  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the 
dogs  ;  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man^  etc. 

2.  He  urges  the  delay  of  baptism  in  regard  to  several  sorts  of 
persons,  especially  in  regard  to  truants.  '^  A  delay  of  baptism," 
he  says,  '^  is  more  profitable  according  to  every  one's  condition, 
disposition,  or  age,  but  especially  in  regard  to  UUle  ones^  parvuloSj 
[na^dioy  ^qiqiBa.']  For  what  necessity  is  there  that  the  sponsots 
should  incur  danger  ?  For  they  may  fail  of  theur  promises  by 
reason  of  mortality,  or  be  disappointed  by  the  springing  up  of  a 
bad  disposition. " 

The  argument  is  plainly  this,  ^'The  littie  ones  especially 
(praecipue)  ought  to  have  their  baptism  delayed."  Why? 
because  a  bad  disposition  may  spring  up,  and  the  sponsors,  (those 
who  offered  them  up  in  baptism,  and  became  responsible  for  their 
religious  education,  and  their  good  behavior,)  be  thus  disappointed 
and  fail  of  performing  their  engagements.  The  whole  argument 
clearly  shows,  firom  its  very  nature,  that  infants  must  be  intended 
hjparvtdos.  If  not,  why  did  they  need  sponsors?  They  could 
engage  for  themselves.  Moreover  if  adults  were  intended,  then 
their  disposition  would  have  abready  sprung  up,  and  developed 
itself;  and  what  danger  would  there  have  been  of  the  disappoint- 
ment which  Tertullian  fears? 

The  whole  passage,  by  the  most  certain  implication,  shows  that 

the  ^^  little  ones "  (parvulos)  were  such  as  had  not  developed 

their  disposition,  and  such  as  did  not  and  could  not  stand  sponsors 

for  themselves.    Now  Tertullian  cautioned  the  sponsors  not  to 

VOL.  m.  84 
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take  Buch  engagements  upon  themselves,  as  all  thdr  eSbrts  to 
fulfil  them  might  be  frustrated. 

3.  This  passage  clearlj  shows,  that  Infant  Baptitm  was  oom- 
monly  practised  at  the  time  when  Tertullian  lived,  that  ia,  if 
hundred  years  after  tiie  apostles.   ^ 

This  appears  from  the  reasoning.  He  notices  a  text  whkh  wii 
doubtless  appealed  to  by  those  who  were  accustomed  to  bapdie 
their  children.  Our  Lord  says  indeed,  forbid  them  (parvoks)  wai 
to  come  unto  me.  The  force  of  this  he  feels  it  necessary  to  parry* 
^^  Let  them  come,  then,"  he  says,^^  when  they  are  grown  up :  let 
them  come  when  they  learn :  [let  tiiem  c<Miie]  when  they  an 
taught  whither  they  are  coming."  All  this  shows  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt,  that  Tertullian  was  attacking  ihe  euMom  cf 
bringing  children  to  be  baptized  before Oiej  were  grownup, or 
had  learned,  or  had  been  taught  whither  they  were  to  oome  m 
l%ptism ;  that  is,  that  he  was  attacking  the  cuitom  of  haraig  thann 
baptized  in  an  infantile  state.  This  must  be  admitted,  or  there  is 
no  sense  in  the  passage.  And  what  follows  makes  it,  if  posaibkii 
still  more  clear  that  he  was  opposing  such  a  custom. 

"  Let  them  become  C%n«<ian«,"  he  says,  "  when  they  are  able 
to  know  Christ.  "  Their  being  devoted  to  Christ  in  baptism  he 
represents  as  their  becoming  CTiristians ;  and  he  objects  to  their 
becoming  Christians  at  an  age,  when  they  were  incapable  of  know- 
ing Christ.  Again  he  says :  "  Why  should  those  who  are  of  an 
age  that  is  innocent,  be  eager  for  remission  of  sins  ?  "  That  is, 
why  should  those  who  are  so  young  as  to  be  incapable  of  wnning^ 
be  eager  to  obtain  forgiveness  ?  —  as  he  thought  was  done  by 
baptism. 

With  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  Tertullian's  religioas 
opinions  we  have,  I  have  said,  no  concern  here.  Our  only  inquiry 
is,  whether  it  is  implied  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  his 
writings,  that  it  was  in  his  day  the  prevailing  custom  to  be^ize 
little  children.  That  there  was  such  a  custom  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  he  made  opposition  against  it  as  actually  existing. 

He  goes  on  with  his  objection  against  the  practice  of  Infant 
Baptism.     ^'  Men  act  with  more  caution,"  he  says,^'  in  temporal 
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matters.  Worldly  substance  is  not  committed  to  those,  to  whooi 
divine  things  are  entrusted. "  That  is,  little  children,  as  all  agree, 
are  not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  worldly  substance ;  and 
yet  you  entrust  them  with  divine  things,  which  are  so  much  more 
important. 

Still,  not  content  with  all  this,  he  repeats  an  idea  which  he  had 
before  suggested.  ^^  Let  them  know  how  to  seek  for  salvation, 
that  you  may  appear  to  give  to  them  who  ask."  That  is ;  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  give  baptism  to  those  who  could  not 
ask  for  it.  Discontinue  this  practice ;  and  give  baptism  to  those 
only  who  are  capable  of  requesting  it  for  themselves. 

He  finally  urges  delay  in  administering  baptism  to  unmarried 
persons,  on  account  of  their  being  peculiarly  exposed  to  temp- 
tation. He  does  not  forbid  baptism  in  their  case,  but  urges  tiie 
postponement  of  it,  until  tiiey  are  either  married,  or  established 
in  habits  of  continence.  He  says  ;  ^  If  any  understand  the  weigiht 
of  baptismal  obligations,  they  will  be  more  fearful  about  taking 
tiiem,  than  about  putting  them  off." 

From  tiiis  flEunous,  singular,  and  controverted  passage  in  Tertul- 
lian,  it  is  then  perfectiy  clear,  that  tiiere  was  in  his  day  a  practice 
of  baptizing  infanU^  that  is,  those  who  had,  and  could  have,  no 
knowledge  of  Christ ;  that  he  was  himself  stron^y  opposed  to  the 
practice  ;  and  that  he  was  opposed  because  he  thought  that,  while 
baptism  secured  the  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  previotisb/  commit- 
ted, the  sins  committed  after  baptism  exposed  the  soul  to  the 
utmost  peril.  It  was  on  this  account  that  he  would  have  baptism 
delayed  in  respect  to  all  those  who  would  be  particularly  liable  to 
temptation  and  to  sin,  —  which  he  conmdered  to  be  the  case  with 
tiiose  who  were  unmarried,  and  those  who  were  in  infancy.  This 
was  at  the  bottom  of  his  zeal  for  delaying  baptism  in  regard  to 
infants  and  others.  And  it  all  implies  that  the  practice  against 
which  he  argued,  was  common.  Otherwise,  why  did  he  so  earn- 
estly oppose  it  ? 

The  reasoning  of  Tertullian  against  the  baptism  of  unmarried 
persons,  is,  you  have  seen,  the  same  as  against  the  baptism  of  m- 
fants;  namely,  that  they  are  exposed  to  temptation,  and  are  in 
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special  danger  of  falling  into  sin.  Bat  if  Gbrstian  rites  are  to  be 
deferred  until  men  are  free  from  temptation  and  Uie  danger  of 
an ;  when  are  they  to  be  performed  ? 

It  should  be  specially  noted,  that  Tertullian  does  not  appeal  to 
any  usage  of  the  church,  or  of  any  part  of  the  church,  from  the 
apostles'  day  to  his,  in  support  of  his  opinions  against  Infimt 
Baptism.  Now  if  it  had  not  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
Christian  church  from  the  beginning,  to  bapti2Ee  infants,  bow  easy 
would  it  have  been  for  him  to  say  so,  and  to  represent  Infant  Bap* 
tism  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and  thus  to  put  it  down  at  onoe. 
He  showed  great  zeal  against  the  practice ;  and  if  he  could  hate 
opposed  it  by  asserting  that  it  was  a  practice  unknown  in  the  eariy 
Christian  churches  ;  could  he  have  failed  of  usmg  such  an  argu- 
ment? 

Suppose  that  Tertullian  had  set  himself  to  argue  on  the  otber 
side  in  the  same  manner  as  on  this ;  suppose  he  had  taken  great 
pains  to  point  out  the  evils  of  neglecting  or  delaying  Infant  Bap- 
tism, and  had  eamestiy  expostulated  with  those  who  exposed  them- 
selves and  otiiers  to  those  evils ;  would  it  not  be  implied,  that 
In&nt  Baptism  was  neglected  or  delayed  in  his  day  ?  And  sup- 
pose he  had  shown  great  zeal  to  support  Infant  Baptism,  and  had 
labored  to  persuade  the  churches  to  practise  it,  and  yet  had  made 
no  mention  of  its  having  ever  been  the  usage  of  the  Christian 
church ;  would  not  every  one  say,  this  is  a  presumptive  proof  iiiat 
he  was  endeavoring  to  support  an  innovation,  and  that  there  had 
been  no  established  usage  in  favor  of  Infant  Baptism  to  which  be 
was  able  to  appeal  in  support  of  his  opinion  ?  Could  it  be  sup- 
posed that  a  learned  Christian  bishop,  within  a  hundred  years  of 
the  apostles,  would  be  ignorant  of  what  the  custom  was  which  they 
handed  down  to  the  churches,  or  would  neglect  to  refer  to  the 
usage  of  the  churches,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  for  the  support  of 
his  own  views  ?  * 

♦  The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  Wardlaw's  Dissertation  on  Infiul 
Baptism.  See  Appendix  A.  p.  207  :  "  Tertullian  was  remarkable  for  singtilar  and 
extravagant  opinions.  On  the  particular  subject  before  us,  he  not  onljr  adviMd 
the  delay  of  baptism  in  the  case  of  in/ants^  but  al&o  of  unmarried  persons.     WiU 
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Perhaps  some  one  may  say,  that,  if  Infant  Baptism  had  been 
the  general  practice  of  the  Christian  church,  it  most  have  been 
e:q)res8ly  mentioned  by  some  writer  previous  to  TertuUian.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  there  was  no  considerable  writer  pre- 
vious to  the  age  of  Tertullian,  except  Justin  Martyr.  Irenseus 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  were  his  contemporaries.  Now  are 
there  not  many  questions  of  great  moment  respecting  the  canon- 
ical credit  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  respecting 
various  doctrines  and  usages  in  the  Christian  church,  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  scanty  remains  of  the  first  ages  after 
the  apostles  ?  But  it  is  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  the  first 
express  mention  we  find  of  Infant  Baptism  clearly  implies,  that  it 
was  then  the  common  practice. 

As  to  the  construction  which  R.  Bobinson,  in  his  History  of 
Baptism,  and  others  who  agree  with  him,  put  upon  the  testimony 
of  Tertullian  —  how  can  any  man  think  that  it  has  the  least 
shadow  of  reason  to  support  it,  or  that  it  can  stand  a  moment  be- 
fore an  impartial  examination  ? 

ear  Baptist  brethren  admit  the  inference  as  to  the  latter,  which  they  draw  as  to  the 
former  ?  The  tmth  is,  that,  as  to  both  the  legitimate  inference  is  the  contrary.  The 
-very  advice  to  delay y  is  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  preuiouB  exittence  of  the  praetioe. 
This  is  the  point  The  (^nton  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  It  has  no  avthorily. 
His  condemning  the  practice  of  baptising  infants,  not  only  proves  its  previous  exist- 
ence ;  it  proves  more.  It  proves  that  it  was  no  innovation.  When  a  man  con- 
demns a  practice,  he  is  naturally  desirous  to  support  his  peculiar  views  by  the 
strongest  ailments.  Could  Tertullian,  therefore,  have  shown,  that  the  practice 
was  of  recent  origin ;  that  it  had  been  introduced  in  his  own  day,  or  even  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  lives  of  the  apostles ;  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  he 
would  have  availed  himself  of  a  ground  so  obvious,  and  so  conclusive.  It  proves 
still  further,  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  the  general  practice  of  the  church  in 
Tertullian*s  time  His  opinion  is  his  own.  It  is  that  of  a  dissentient  from  liie 
mniversal  body  of  professing  Christians.  He  never  pretends  to  say,  that  any  part 
of  the  church  had  held  or  acted  upon  it  But  the  total  absence'  of  any  attempt  to 
support  and  recommend  it  by  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  church  in  apostolic 
times,  or  of  any  part  of  the  church  at  any  intervening  period  between  those  times 
and  his  own,  certainly  goes  far  to  prove  the  matter  o/Jbd^  that  Infant  Baptism 
the  origiiial  and  oniTerBal  practice. 

84* 
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Testimony  of  Origen. 

"  Since  Origen  was  bom,  a.  d.  185,  that  is  85  years  after  the 
apostles,  his  grandfather,  or  at  least  his  great-grandfather  most 
have  lived  in  the  apostles'  time.  And  as  he  could  not  be  igno- 
rant whether  he  was  himself  baptized  in  infancy,  so  he  had  no 
further  than  his  own  family  to  go  for  inquiry,  how  it  was  practised 
in  the  times  of  the  apostles.  Besides,  Origen  was  a  learned  man, 
and  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the  churchQS  ;  in  most 
of  which  he  had  also  travelled ;  for  as  he  was  bom  and  bred  al 
Alexandria,  so  it  appears  from  Eusebius,  that  he  had  lived  in 
Greece,  and  at  Rome,  and  in  Cappadocia,  and  Arabia,  and  spent 
the  main  part  of  his  life  in  Syria  and  Palestine."  * 

The  principal  passages  in  the  writings  of  Origen,  in  which  (lie 
baptism  of  infants  is  mentioned,  are  the  follonring : 

HomUy  8/A,  on  Levit  c.  sdi. 

"  According  to  the  usage  of  the  churchy  baptism  is  given  even 
to  infants ;  when  if  there  were  nothing  in  infants  which  needed 
forgiveness  and  mercy,  the  grace  of  baptism  would  seem  to  be 
superfluous." 

This  testimony  needs  no  comment  in  regard  to  the  fisbct,  that  in- 
fants were  baptized. 

HomUy  on  Luke  xiv. 

"  Infants  are  baptized  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Of  what  sins  ? 
Or  when  have  they  sinned  ?  Or  can  there  be  any  reason  for  the 
laver  in  their  case,  unless  it  be  according  to  the  sense  we  have 
mentioned  above ;  viz.,  no  one  is  free  from  pollution,  though  he  has 
lived  but  one  day  upon  earth.  And  because  by  baptism  native 
pollution  is  taken  away,  therefore  infants  are  baptized,^^ 

But  the  testimony  of  Origen  which  is  the  most  important  of  aD, 
is  in  his 


*  WaU'B  History  of  Infant  BaptUm,  roL  L  p.  7S. 
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OtMunentary  an  the  Epittk  to  the  BomanSy  Kb,  5. 

^'  For  this  cause  it  was  that  the  church  received  an  order  finom 
ihe  apostles,  to  give  baptism  even  to  infants." 

These  testimonies  not  only  imply  that  Infant  Baptism  was  gen- 
erally known  and  practised,  but  also  mention  it  as  on  order  re- 
ceived from  the  apostles.  And  although  some  may  doubt  the 
correctness  of  Origen's  reasomng  as  to  the  ground  of  the  practice ; 
no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  he  is  a  good  witness  of  the  fact, 
that  such  was  the  practice,  and  that  it  was  understood  to  be 
received  firom  the  apostles.. 

To  any  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  genuineness  of 
these  quotations  from  Origen,  I  refer  to  Wall's  History,  Chap.  6, 
as  contsuning  a  satisfactory  answer.  I  shall  cite  only  the  follow- 
ing: 

'^  In  these  translations  of  Origen,  (translations  from  the  ori^ 
nal  Greek,  which  is  lost,  into  Latin,)  —  "  if  there  were  found  but 
one  or  two  places,  and  those  in  Rufinus  alone,  which  speak  of 
Infant  Baptism  ;  there  might  have  been  suspicion  of  their  being 
interpolations.  But  when  there  are  so  many  of  them,  brought  in 
on  several  occasions,  in  translations  made  by  several  men,  who 
were  of  several  parties,  and  enemies  to  one  another,'  and.  upon  no 
temptation,  (for  it  is  certain  that  in  their  time  there  was  no  dis- 
pute about  Infant  Baptism,)  —  that  they  should  all  be  forged 
without  any  reason,  is  absurd  to  think.  Especially  if  we  consider 
that  these  translators  lived  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  Origen's  time  ;  the  Christians  then  must  have  known  whether 
infants  had  been  used  to  be  baptized  in  Origen's  time,  or  not ;  — 
the  very  tradition  from  father  to  son  must  have  carried  a  memory 
of  it  for  so  short  a  time.  And  then,  for  them  to  make  Origen 
speak  of  a  thing  which  all  the  world  knew  was  not  in  use  in  his 
time,  must  have  made  them  ridiculous." 

Testimony  of  Oypriany  Bishop  of  Oarthagey  150  years  afUr  the  apotSts* 
In  the  year  258,  sizty-eiz  bishops  met  in  Council  at  Carthage. 
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Hdus,  a  country  bishop,  had  sent  a  letter  with  two  cases,  on 
which  he  desired  their  opinion.  The  one,  whidti  related  to  our 
present  subject,  was,  whether  an  infant  might  be  baptized  before  it 
was  eight  days  old.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  cite 
the  following  passages  &om  the  Letter  of  the  bishops. 

'^  Cyprian  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops  who  were  present  in  die 
council,  sixty-six  in  number,  to  Fidus  our  Brother,  Greeting.^ 

— ^^  As  to  the  case  of  Infants ;  —  whereas  you  judge  that  th^ 
must  not  be  baptized  untMn  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  bom^ 
and  that  the  rule  of  circumcision  is  to  be  observed^  that  no  one 
should  be  baptized  and  sanctified  before  the  eighth  day  after  he  iM 
bom;  we  were  all  in  the  Council  of  a  very  different  ojvnioQ.'' 
^^  This  therefore  was  our  opinion  in  the  Council ;  that  we  ought  not 
to  hinder  any  person  from  baptism  and  the  grace  of  Grod.  And 
this  rule,  as  it  holds  for  all,  is,  we  think,  more  especially  to  be 
observed  in  reference  to  infants,  even  to  those  newly  bom." 

Respecting  these  quotations,  I  would  suggest  the  following 
remarks: 

First.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  opinions  of  Cyprian  and 
the  bishops  connected  with  him,  respecting  the  grounds  of  In£EUit 
Baptism ;  their  testimony  to  the  fact,  which  is  aD  we  now  inquire 
after,  holds  good. 

Second.  The  quotations  above  made  from  the  letter  of  the 
bishops  prove  incontrovertibly,  that  Infant  Bi^tism  was  well  known 
and  commonly  practised  at  that  time.  It  is  plain  that  Fidus  who 
put  the  question,  and  the  bishops  who  resolved  it,  both  took  it  for 
granted  that  infants  were  to  be  baptized  ;  only  I^dus  thought  it 
should  be  omitted  till  the  eighth  day. 

Third.  This  testimony  has  great  weight ;  as  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  not  one  of  sixty-six  bishops,  living  150  years  after 
the  apostles,  and  so  near  the  time  of  Origen  and  Tertullian,  and 
headed  by  the  most  distinguished  man  then  in  the  Christian  churoh| 
should  not  have  doubted  the  propriety  of  applying  baptism  to 
infeints,  if  the  church  hitherto  had  not  made  it  their  conumm 
practice. 

The  argionents  of  Wall  prove,  beyond  all  question,  the  genuine- 
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ness  of  this  Epstle  of  Cyprian  and  his  fellow  bishops.  (See 
History  of  Inf.  Bap.  Vol.  I.  chap.  6.)  The  Epistle  contains  incon- 
trovertible, overpowering  evidence  of  the  usual  practice  of  the 
churches  in  Cyprian's  time,  and,  of  course,  in  times  previous  to 
lus.  K  the  practice  had  been  a  novelty,  or  if  there  had  been 
any  considerable  division  or  controversy  in  the  churches  respect- 
ing it ;  how  could  such  a  circumstance  have  been  forgotten,  or 
passed  over  in  silence  ? 

Optatus. 

This  father  lived  260  years  after  the  apostles.  In  the  passage 
to  which  I  shall  refer,  he  had  been  comparing  a  Christian's  put- 
ting on  Christ  in  baptism,  to  putting  on  a  garment.  He  then 
says :  '^  But  lest  any  one  say,  I  speak  irreverently  in  calling 
Christ  a  garment,  let  him  read  what  the  Apostie  says,  as  many  of 
you  08  have  been  hapiized  in  the  name  of  Christ  have  put  on 
Christ.  Oh !  what  a  garment  is  this,  which  is  always  one,  and 
which  fits  all  ages  and  all  shapes.  It  is  neither  too  large  for  in- 
fants^ nor  too  small  for  young  men." 

The  meanmg  of  this  passage  in  regard  to  the  subject  before  us, 
is  perfectly  plam. 


Gregory  Naaeianzen^  260  years  after  the  apoedes. 

The  passage  I  shall  cite  is  from  his  Oration  on  Basil.  Orat.  20. 
After  comparing  Basil  to  Abraham,  Moses,  etc.,  he  compares  him 
to  Samuel,  and  undertakes  to  show  the  points  of  similitude  between 
them. 

^^  Samuel  among  them  that  call  upon  his  name  was  given  before 
he  was  bom,  and  immediately  after  his  birth  was  consecrated,  and 
he  became  an  anointer  of  kings  and  priests  out  of  a  horn.  And 
was  not  this  man,  (Basil,)  consecrated  to  God  in  his  in&ncy  from 
the  womb,  and  carried  to  the  steps,"  (doubtiess  the  baptismal 
font,)  '^  in  a  coat  ?  "  He  plainly  referred  to  the  coat  which  was 
used  in  baptism,  and  compared  it  to  the  coat  which  was  made  for 
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Samael  by  hk  mother.  This  is  a  clear  testbionj  to  whal  mm 
Qflaal  in  regard  to  baptism  at  that  time. 

Wall  has  given  an  abstract  of  Gregory's  oratkm  on  baptism,  to 
which  I  must  refer  the  reader.  Gregory  first  gjives  his  opinion  in 
£Bivor  of  delaying  the  baptism  of  children  till  tiiey  are  three  yean 
oU.  Still  he  expresses  it  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  imply,  tbat  tiie 
usual  practice  was  against  him.  But  on  reconsidering  all  tiie  cnv 
cmnstances  of  the  case,  he  advises  that  iniSemts  should  be  baptind. 

The  testunony  of  Ambrose  shows  that  the  baptism  of  infimti 
was  common  in  his  day. 

Chrysostom,  who  lived  280  years  after  the  apostles,  plunlj 
shows  what  was  die  practice  of  the  churches  in  regard  to  Infiint 
Baptism  in  his  day,  and  how  he  regarded  it  himself. 

I  quote  only  one  passage,  which  is  in  a  Homily  cited  by  Juliaa 
and  by  Austin,  and  which  contains  a  very  explicit  recognition  of 
In&nt  Baptism.  He  says,  ^^  Some  tiiink  tiiat  the  heavenly  grace 
(of  baptism)  consists  only  in  forgiveness  of  sins ;  but  I  have  rede- 
emed up  ten  advantages  of  it.  For  this  cause  we  baptize  infcmti 
aliOj  though  they  are  not  defiled  with  em  ;  "  or  as  Austin  has  quoted 
it  from  the  Greek  of  Chryaostom,  — "  though  they  have  not  any 
transgressions,"  —  meaning,  doubtiess,  actual  sins* 

Augustin,  (or  Austin)  a  Christian  father  highly  distinguished 
both  for  his  learning  and  piety,  flourished  288  years  after  the 
apostles.  The  testimonies  which  he  gave  to  the  fact,  that  infants 
were  baptized,  and  that  this  usage  was  universally  understood  and 
acknowledged  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the  apostles,  are 
very  plain  and  explicit. 

Remarking  on  the  passage  1  Cor.  7:  14,  Austin  says  ;  ^  There 
were  then  Christian  infants^  (parvuli  Christiani,)  who  were  sancti^ 
fied,"  that  is,  baptized,  ^^  by  the  authority  of  (me  or  both  of  their 
parents."  In  another  place,  he  speaks  of  tiie  good  which  Chris- 
tian baptism  does  to  infants,  and  says  that  the  faith  of  those  hf 
whom  the  child  is  brought  to  be  consecrated^  is  profitable  to  (he 
child.  In  his  book  against  the  Donatists,  he  speaks  of  those  who 
were  baptized  in  infancy  or  in  childhood. 

In  the  same  book,  he  says,  where  baptism  is  had,  if  faith  is  bj 
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necessity  wanting^  salvation  is  8eoui*ed.  He  then  adds ;  ^  Whieh 
the  whole  body  of  tiie  church  hdds,  as  delivered  to  them,  in  the 
ease  of  little  iniSeuits  who  are  baptized ;  who  certiunlj  cannot  be- 
believe  with  the  heart  unto  righteouoieBS.  And  yet  no  Christian 
will  say,  they  are  baptized  in  yam." 

Although  Austin  here  mentioned  In&nt  Baptism  inddentaBy, 
hk  words  show  that  it  was  universally  practised,  and  had  been  so 
from  time  immemorial,  and  that  no  Christian  of  any  sect  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  ^^  And  they  had  only  800  years  to  look  back 
to  the  apostles ;  whereas  we  now  have  1800.  And  the  writings 
and  records  which  aretnow  lost,  were  then  extant,  and  easily 
known." 

Austin's  Letter  to  Boniface,  which  treats  mainly  of  the  sulgect 
ef  Infant  Baptism,  shows  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
it  was  universally  practised  by  the  churdi,  and  was  understood 
to  be  a  divine  appointment. 

In  his  book  on  Oeneos,  he  says :  '*  The  custom  of  our  mother 
the  church  in  baptizing  in&nts  must  not  be  disregarded,  nor 
accounted  useless;  and  it  must  by  all  means  be  believed  to  be 
a  tradition,  (or  order)  of  the  apostles;  apostolica  traditio."  And 
in  accordance  with  tiiis,  he  says,  in  another  place :  ^^  It  is  most 
justly  believed  to  be  no  other  than  a  thing  delivered, "  (ordered, 
or  taught,)  by  apostolic  authority ;  that  is,  that  it  came  not  by  a 
genera]  council,  or  by  any  authority  later  or  less  than  that  of 
4ie  apostles.  "  And  again  he  speaks  of  baptizing  infants  ^'  by 
the  authority  of  the  whole  church,  which  was  undoubtedly  deliv^ 
ered  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. " 

In  his  book  against  the  Donatists,  while  maintaining  the  validity 
of  baptism,  though  administered  to  those  who  are  destitute  of 
fidth,  he  refers  especially  to  those  who  were  baptized  when  they 
were  in&nts  or  youths ;  *^  mazime  qui  infantes  vel  pueri  baptizati 
sunt." 

The  universal  acknowledgment  of  Infant  Baptism  as  a  practice 
derived  from  tiie  aposties,  is  brought  out  frequently  and  very 
dearly  in  the  controversy  between  Austin  and  tiie  Pelagians. 
The  Pela^ans,  who  denied  ori^al  nn,  were  pressed  with  the 
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argument  firom  Infant  Baptism.  It  would  have  been  very  nraeh 
to  their  purpose  to  assert,  bad  it  been  in  their  power,  that  tbe 
baptism  of  infants  was  not  enjoined  by  Christ  or  his  apostleii 
If  they  had  known  any  society  of  Christians  existing  in  their  day 
or  before,  who  disowned  Infant  Baptism;  their  interest  would 
have  led  them  to  plead  such  an  example  in  their  own  behaE 
But  they  were  far  from  anything  like  this.  Celestius  owns  thai 
infants  are  to  be  baptized  according  to  the  rule  of  the  univerBsl 
church ;  and  Pelagius  complained  that  some  men  slandered  lim 
as  if  he  denied  baptism  to  m&nts ;  but  declared  that  he  new 
had  heard  of  any  one,  no  not  even  «f  an  impious  heretic  or 
sectary,  who  denied  Infant  Baptism. 

Now,  according  to  Wall,  (to  whom  I  am  chiefly  indebted  tx 
these  testimonies  and  results,)  if  there  had  been  any  church  in  ifaa 
worid  that  did  not  baptize  infants,  these  two  men  must  have  heaid 
of  them,  being  such  travellers  as  they  were.  For  they  were  bom 
and  bred,  the  one  in  Britain,  the  other  in  Ireland.  They  lived 
a  long  time  at  Rome,  to  which  all  the  people  of  the  known  woiid 
had  resort.  They  were  both  for  some  time  at  Carthage  in 
Africa.  Then  the  one  settled  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  trav- 
elled through  all  the  noted  churches  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
is  impossible  there  should  have  been  any  church,  which  had  a 
singular  practice  as  to  Infant  Baptism,  but  they  must  have  heard 
of  it.  So  that  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  there  was  not  at  that 
time,  nor  within  the  memory  of  the  men  of  that  time,  any  Chris- 
tian society  which  denied  baptism  to  infants. 

I  shall  here  subjoin  an  argument  of  great  weight,  and  nearly 
in  the  words  of  Wall,  Vol.  I.  chap.  21 ;  namely ;  that  Irenaeus, 
Epiphanius,  Philastrius,  Austin,  and  Theodoret,  who  wrote  cata- 
logues of  all  the  sects  and  sorts  of  Christians  that  they  knew  or 
had  ever  heard  of,  make  no  mention  of  any  who  denied  Ir^foMt 
Baptism,  except  those  who  denied  all  baptism.  Each  of  them,  he 
says,  mentions  some  sects  that  used  no  baptism  at  all ;  and  these 
sects  Austin  represents  as  disowning  the  Scripture,  or  a  great 
part  of  it.  But  of  all  the  sects  that  acknowledged  water  baptim 
in  any  case,  no  one  is  mentioned  that  denied  it  to  infiemts. 
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Now  smce  all  tkeee  authors  make  it  their  business  to  rehearse 
the  opinions  and  usages  whioh  the  various  sects  held  difierent  ttom, 
the  church  at  large,  and  jet  mention  no  difference  in  this  respect ; 
we  maj  well  conclude  that  all  of  them  practised  m  this  particular 
as  the  church  at  large  did.  If  the  church  had  not  baptized 
infants,  and  die  sectaries  had,  it  would  have  been  noted.  And 
if  the  church  had  baptised  infisLnts,  and  the  sectaries  had  not,  that 
abo  would  have  been  noted.  For  these  writers  tell  us  that  each 
sect  had  its  peculiarities.  And  they  mention  diffisreiKses  q£  muoh 
less  moment  than  this  would  have  been.    • 

I  shall  only  add  the  remark  of  Wall,  that  the  first  body  of  men 
we  read  of  that  denied  haptiam  to  iitfantiy  were  the  Petrobrueiane^ 
A.  D.  1160. 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  have  evidence  as  abundant,  and  sp^ 
eific,  and  certain,  as  hist(»y  affords  of  ahnost  any  other  &ct|  that 
Infant  Baptism  universally  prevailed  from  the  days  of  tiie  apostles 
fluough  four  centuries.  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  are  satisfied, 
on  the  ground  of  Ecclesiastical  BQstory,  that  the  churches  inn 
mediately  succeeding  the  apostles,  observed  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  sacred  day ;  that  the  books,  of  which  our  Testament  is 
oomposed,  were  generally  acknowledged  as  of  divine  authority ; 
tbat  the  Lord's  Supper  was  frequently  celebrated,  and  that  wom^ 
partook  of  it  as  well  as  men.  But  which  of  tiiese  faots  is  better 
supported  by  historical  evidence,  than  the  baptism  of  in&nts  ? 

On  the  value  of  this  argument  firom  early  Ecclesiastical  History, 
I  diall  offer  a  fidw  remarks. 

It  cannot  with  any  good  reason  be  denied  or  doubted  that  those 
Christian  writers,  who  have,  in  different  ways,  given  testimony  to 
the  prevalence  of  Infimt  Baptism  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
ace  credible  witnesses.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  they  were 
under  the  best  advantages  to  know,  whether  the  {nractioe  of 
Infiuit  Baptism  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  aposties.  On  this 
subject,  as  they  were  not  likely  to  mistake,  so  tiieir  testimony  is 
entitled  to  fuU  credit 

Infant  Baptism  was  a  subject,  in  which  early  Christians  must 
have  felt  a  verylmlffinJtareeil.    It  was^  a  thing  of  the  most  puUio 
VOL.  m.  85 
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nature,  and  a  mistake  ooncenung  it  nrait  hmwe  been  altogetter 
improbable,  —  I  mi^t  say  impoasiUe.     It  was  oertaiolj  impoa- 
Bible  that  ChristiaDa  should  be  mistaken  as  to  Ae  qoeetiao,  wlieflMr 
In&nt  Baptism  was  generally  practised  in  tiieir  own  age.    Anl 
it  must  have  been  almost  as  imposable  for  them  to  be  frfiT*ikfln^ 
as  to  the  practice  of  the  preceding  age.    For  tbej  had  meBwrieSy 
as  well  as  we ;  and  they  had  oral  comnranicationa ;  and  Hiey  had 
written  records  also.    And  why  should  not  tliey  have  known  what 
took  place  in  the  time  of  their  fathers,  as  well  aa  we  know  whit 
took  place  in  the  time  tyf  our  fathers  7    But  surely  we  haTe  bo 
doubt  whether  we  were  baptised  m  in£yicy ;  or  whether  o«ir  parents 
were  baptized  in  infancy ;  or  whether  in  the  days  of  our  fiUfaMi 
it  was  the  uniform  practice  of  the  churches  with  which  we  an 
connected,  to  give  baptism  to  children.    Who  can  ima^ne  ttat 
we  are  in  any  danger  of  mistake,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  fiiat 
churches  of  New  England  relative  to  their  infimt  oSBpring?    If 
any  one  should  take  upon  him  to  deny  that  those  churches  baptised 
their  children ;   we  should  think  him  extremely  ignorant,  or  la 
sport.      We  deem  it  sufficient,  that  our  fathers  have  told  m 
it  was  so,  and  that  we  never  heard  any  one  question  it     But 
besides  this,  there  are  many  circumstances  which  plainly  imply 
it ;  and  we  have  books,  written  at  the  time,  which  contain  indubit- 
able evidence  of  the  fact.     We  say  too,  that  the  very  ezistenoe 
of  the  practice  at  the  present  time,  con^dering  how  public  and 
how  important  a  thing  it  is,  must  be  regarded  as  ccmclusive  evi- 
dence that  it  was  the  practice  two  hundred  years  ago,  unless  it 
can  be  made  to  appear,  that  a  change  has  taken  place,  and  that  our 
churches  have  been  induced  to  renounce  their  former  views,  and  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism.     If  such  a  change  has 
taken  place,  let  it  be  made  to  appear.'  If  no  evidence  of  this 
can  be  produced,  it  is  just  to  conclude,  that  no  change  has  taken 
place,  and  that  the  present  practice  is  only  a  continuation  of  that 
which  prevsuled  in  New  England  from  the  first. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  subject  under  consideratioa. 
My  position  is,  that  the  fathers,  from  whom  I  have  made  citations 
relative  to  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism,  are  credible  witnesses; 
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that  they  were  under  the  best  advantages  to  know  whether  the 
practice  had  prevailed  firom  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  accord- 
ingly, that  their  testimony  on  the  subject  is  entitled  to  entire  con- 
fidence. In  different  circumstances,  and  in  different  countries, 
they  stand  forth  as  witnesses,  that  Infant  Baptism  had  been  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Christian  church  from  the  beginning.  Al- 
though they  lived  at  different  periods,  they  were  all  near  enough  to 
the  time  of  the  apostles  to  obtain  correct  information  respecting  a 
practice  like  this.  In  their  own  time  the  practice  was  universal. 
They  tell  us  it  had  been  so  frcmi  the  beginning.  Some  of  them 
would  have  been  quite  ready  to  deny  tiiis,  if  they  could  have 
found  any  reasons  for  doing  so.  But  they  unite  in  declaring,  that 
the  practice  had  been  universal  in  the  Christian  church  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles. 

Should  any  one  say,  there  might  have  been  a  change,  and  the 
baptism  of  infants  might  have  been  introduced  afterward,  either 
gradually  or  suddenly ;  I  would  ask,  where  is  the  e^dence  of 
this  ?  Even  if  all,  who  lived  at  the  time,  had  been  united  in  such 
a  change,  it  could  not  have  taken  place  without  leaving  some  clear 
proof  of  the  fact ;  some  traces,  which  would  have  been  visible  to 
those  who  succeeded.  But  is  it  supposable  that  all  who  lived  at 
tiie  time  of  such  a  change,  would  be  united  in  it  ?  And  if  they 
were  not  imited,  there  must  be  some  evidence  of  the  disunion ; 
some  traces  of  the  controversy  of  disagreeing  parties ;  some  ac- 
count of  the  remonstrances  of  the  more  conscientious  and  faithful 
agsunst  those  who  were  unstable,  and  who  wished  to  make  unwar- 
rantable changes,  and  of  the  arguments  of  such  innovators  to 
justify  themselves  against  the  charge  of  corrupting  the  simplicity 
of  a  Christian  institution.  But  wherb  is  the  evidence  of  such  a 
change  ?  Where  do  we  find  any  traces  of  it  ?  What  declara- 
tion, suggestion,  or  allusion  is  there,  in  any  written  history,  or  in 
any  tradition,  making  it  certain,  or  in  any  degree  probable,  that 
such  a  change  ever  took  place  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  the  conten- 
tion of  parties  on  ttus  subject ;  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  faith- 
ful, or  the  apologies  of  innovators  ?  Now  if  the  early  Christians 
had  among  them  any  of  the  vigilance  and  zeal  of  those  who,  in 
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modern  times,  have  denied  Infant  Baptism ;  how  could  the  baptiai 
of  injEejits  have  been  introduced  without  exciting  diflsatirfaction, 
complaint  and  opposition  ?  Take  the  Baptist  churches,  now  dit* 
tinguished  for  their  pietj  and  zeal  in  Great  Britain,  America  or 
India.  Should  any  of  these  churches  attempt  to  introduce  Infiurt 
Baptism,  would  not  a  loud  voice  be  quicklj  nuised  against  them  t 
Would  they  not  be  obliged  to  encounter  arguments  too  ma&j,  and 
opposition  too  decided,  to  be  either  despised,  or  forgotten  ?  Nov 
turn  to  the  primitive  churches.  If  they  did  not  consider  In&nt 
Baptism  a  divine  institution,  why  did  they  not  lift  up  their  voiee 
and  array  their  arguments  agidnst  it,  when  it  was  first  brou^ 
into  use  ?  We  have  very  ancient  and  particular  accounts  of  oontro- 
yersies  and  heresies  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  both  doctiind 
and  practical.  How  happens  it,  that  we  have  no  account  of  the  Aer*- 
$y  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  no  account  of  any  controversy  respecting 
it?  If  we  may  judge  from  what  has  appeared  in  modem  timely 
we  should  think  that  there  are  few  subjects  more  likely  to  excila 
attention  than  this,  and  few  subjects  on  whidi  the  disagreemeofe 
of  Christians  would  be  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  warmth^  or 
more  likely  to  be  remembered. 

These  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show  the  value  of  the  argument 
from  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  testimony  of  the  early  Christiaa: 
writers  in  favor  of  Infant  Baptism,  as  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
church,  is  worthy  of  full  credit,  and  as  the  circumstances  were^ 
aflfords  a  conclusive  argument  that  it  was  a  divine  institution.  And 
I  well  know,  that  an  argument  like  this  on  the  opposite  side,  would 
be  quite  as  much  relied  upon  by  those  who  deny  Infant  Baptism^ 
as  this  is  relied  upon  by  us.  If  they  could  but  make  it  appear  bj 
citations  from  Ecclesiastical  Histories,  that  the  churches,  immedi- 
ately after  the  time  of  the  apostles,  were  united  in  reeding  In£Eyit 
Baptism,  and  that  this  continued  to  be  the  case  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  without  the  exception  of  a  single  church  or  indi- 
vidual Christian  who  pleaded  for  the  practice;  would  they  not 
earnestly  seize  this  fact,  and  confidently  rely  upon  it,  as  an  unan- 
swerable argument  against  Infant  Baptism  ?  I  would  serioualy 
propose  this  view  of  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
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differ  from  qb  on  ibe  question  at  issue.  Let  them  remember  how 
much  writers  on  their  side  have  labored  to  show,  that  Infant  Bap- 
tism was  not  the  universal  practice  of  the  early  Christian  churches ; 
and  how  much  stress  they  have  hdd  on  the  least  shadow  of  evi- 
dence, that  primitive  Christians,  in  any  instances,  did  not  baptize 
their  children.  Now  if  they  could  produce  clear  evidence  that 
ChrUtioTis  in  general  were  not  accustomed  to  baptize  children ;  if 
they  could  produce  one  plain  declaration,  or  even  the  slightest 
hint,  from  Origen,  Augustine,  or  Pela^us,  showing  that  Infant 
Baptism  was  not  practised  by  the  first  Christian  churches,  and  that 
no  order  or  tradition  in  &vor  of  it  was  ever  received  from  the  apos- 
tles, —  or  even  expressing  a  doubt  oh  the  subject,  would  they  not 
hold  this  to  be  an  unquestionable  proof  against  Infant  Baptism  ? 
And  would  not  their  confidence  in  such  a  conclusion  rise  to  the 
highest  pitch,  if  they  could  make  it  appear  that,  when  Infant  Bap- 
tism was  first  introduced,  earnest  and  repeated  remonstrances 
were  made  against  it,  as  a  dangerous  innovation  ?  But  as  the 
proof  from  Ecclesiastical  History  is  wholly  on  the  other  side,  and 
shows  clearly,  that  infant  Baptism  was  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
church  in  the  ages  succeeding  the  aposties ;  and  as  no  want  of 
genuineness  in  the  works  referred  to,  and  no  want  of  clearness  or 
fulness  in  the  testimonies  which  they  contain  can  be  pretended ; 
how  can  our  Baptist  brethren  deny  the  force  of  this  argument  in 
&vor  of  Infant  Baptism  ? 

If  there  should  be  any  remaining  doubt  jn  your  minds,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  relying  on  the  testimony  of  uninspired  men  on  such  a 
subject  as  this,  and  if  you  should  think,  that  nothing  but  an  express 
declaration  fix)m  the  word  of  God  ought  to  satisfy  us ;  I  would  turn 
your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  the  consequences  of  adhering 
to  this  principle.  In  the  first  place,  what  evidence  have  you, 
except  the  testimony  of  uninspired  men,  that  the  several  books 
which  constitute  the  Old  Testament,  as  we  now  have  it,  are  the 
very  books  to  which  Christ  and  the  apostles  referred  as  the  word 
of  God  ?  Neither  of  them  has  given  us  any  specific  instruction 
,on  this  point ;  and  we  go  to  Josephus,  who  was  neither  an  inspired 
man,  nor  a  Christian ;  to  the  Tahnud,  and  to  Jerome,  Origen, 

86» 
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Aquila,  and  other  amnspired  men,  to  find  a  list  of  die  books,  lAoA 
we  are  to  receive  as  given  bj  inspiration  of  God ;  and  ha;fhig 
proved  from  their  testimony,  that  these  were  ihe  books  whick 
Christ  and  the  apostles  regarded  as  sacred  writings,  we  piove  in^ 
other  ways,  that  those  writings  havo  come  down  to  us  witlMNit 
any  material  alteration.  And  we  must  use  the  same  kind  of  rei^ 
soning  in  regard  to  the  New  Testament.  We  have  no  voieo  fiom 
heaven,  and  no  express  testimony  of  any  inspired  writer,  that  the 
several  books,  which  compose  the  entire  Canon  of  tiie  New  Tee- 
tament,  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  or  that  they  were  all 
written  by  the  apostles,  or  even  by  Christians.  But  we  go  to 
Eusebius,  and  to  other  uninspired  writers,  and  we  find,  that  iho/ 
regarded  these  books,  as  the  genuine  productions  of  tiiose  to  whom 
they  are  commonly  ascribed,  and  as  havmg  dQvme  authority,  tt 
is  on  such  evidence  as  this,  that  we  rely  for  tiie  support  of  thon 
sacred  books,  which  are  the  basis  of  our  fiutli,  and  yrbich  teach  « 
what  are  the  doctrines  and  precepts  and  rites  of  our  religion.  And 
why  should  we  not  rely  on  their  testimony,  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  religious  rite  was  understood  and  applied  by  the 
churches,  m  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  ?  Why  should  we  not 
confide  in  them  as  credible  witnesses  of  a  &ct,  which  they  had  the 
best  opportunity  to  be   acqu^ted  with,  and  no  temptation  to 

misrepresent  ?  * 

■  -—^^^  — ^^p»— ^j^—^— ^■— i^»^— — — ..^— 

*  I  am  relactant  to  say  what  I  think  respecting  the  manner  in  which  some  Bap- 
tist writers  have  treated  the  historical  argament  in  favor  of  In&nt  Bnptism.  I 
make  the  appeal  to  men  of  any  denomination^  who  have  the  requisite  qnalifien- 
tions,  whether  an  instance  can  easily  be  found,  of  greater  nnfaimess,  or  of  a  moro 
determined  effort  to  discolor  all  facts,  and  evade  all  arguments  on  the  opposit« 
side,  than  is  exhibited  in  the  writers  referred  to. 

Whether  we  are  engaged  in  confuting  error,  or  in  defending  the  troth,  it  is  our 
boundcn  duty  to  use  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  us,  with  Christiaii  candor,  and 
with  the  most  exact  integrity  and  impartiality.  Any  deviation  from  these  in  our 
inquiries  after  truth,  or  in  the  manner  of  conducting  controversy,  most  be  as  offen- 
sive  to  God,  to  say  the  least,  as  unfairness,  dishonesty,  or  artful  evasion,  in  the 
common  transactions  of  life.  The  Giod  of  truth  neither  requirea  nor  permits  lu  to 
QBe  carnal  weapons  in  defence  of  his  cause*  I  have  froqueotly  been  ready  to  saj 
that  God  would  rather  see  us  contend  for  error  with  a  right  qnrit,  than  for  tnA, 
with  a  wrong. 


LECTURE    CXVII. 


BAFnSM  IN  RELATION  TO  CIROUMCISION. 

I  HAVB  now  exhibited  tihe  arguments  which  I  regard  as  most 
weighty  and  conclusiye  in  &yor  of  the  position,  that  the  apostles 
understood  their  conmnssion  to  proselyte  and  baptize,  as  inclncBng 
children.  There  are,  howeyer,  several  remaining  topics,  more  or 
less  related  to  the  sabject,  which  mast  be  carefully  considered. 
And  when  thus  considered,  they  will  afford  important  collateral 
evidence  in  support  of  In&nt  Baptism,  and  will  have  a  favorable 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  candid  inquirers  after  the  truth. 

One  of  these  remaining  topics  is,  baptism  considered  in  rdation 
to  circumcision. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  one  thing  as  coming  in  the  piace  of 
another,  when  there  is  a  general  agreement  between  them,  as  to 
the  object  sought,  or  the  end  to  be  answered,  how  different  soever 
they  may  be  in  other  respects.  Thus  our  meeting-houses,  or 
churches,  are  spoken  of  as  coniing  in  the  place  of  the  Jewish 
temple  and  synagogues,  because  they  agree  in  being  designed  for 
public  worskipj  and  public  rdigious  instruction.  As  to  the  form 
of  the  buildings,  and  the  particular  mode  of  worship  and  instruc- 
tion, they  differ  greatly.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  general  end 
sought,  we  consider  ministers  of  the  gospel  as  substituted  for  the 
Levitical  Priesihood  ;  the  more  spiritual  services  of  Christians  for 
the  daily  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  ;  and  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the 
Passover.  In  e^h  of  these  cases,  there  is  an  obvious  agreement 
in  regard  to  the  general  object  in  view,  between  the  former  insti- 
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tution,  and  that  which  comes  in  its  stead.  So  in  civil  matters. 
A  law  formerly  existed,  requiring  a  thief  to  be  punished  by 
scourging ;  but  that  law  has  been  set  aside,  and  another  enacted, 
requiring  a  thief  to  labor  in  prison,  with  solitary  confinement  at 
lught.  This  mode  of  punishment,  we  speak  of  as  a  suittituie  tor 
the  other,  because  it  relates  to  the  same  subject,  and  is  intended 
to  answer  the  same  general  purpose.  Thus  too  we  speak  of  inipiis- 
onment  or  exile  as  suhstituted  for  death. 

From  these  examples  you  learn  how  such  language  is  cohh 
monly  used.  And  it  must  be  proper  to  use  it  in  the  same  sense, 
in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us.  The  position  which  has  been 
midntsuned  by  the  ablest  writers,  and  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
defend,  is,  that  baptism  comes  in  the  place  of  eireumeisian.  This 
position  is  not  founded  so  much  on  any  particular  text,  as  on  the 
general  representations  of  Scripture,  and  the  nature  of  the  case. 
When  Qoi  adopted  Abraham  and  his  posterity  to  be  his  peculiar 
people,  he  commanded  them  to  be  circumcised ;  and  it  appean 
from  the  representations  of  Moses  and  Paul,  that  those  who 
received  this  rite  were  under  special  obligations  to  be  hdy.  Cir- 
cumcision was,  then,  a  sign  put  upon  Abraham  and  his  seed, 
showing  them  to  be  b,  peculiar  people^  under  peculiar  obligations  to 
God,  and  entitled  to  peculiar  blessmgs.  Just  so  baptism  is  a 
sign,  put  upon  the  people  of  God  under  the  new  dispensation, 
signifying  substantially  the  same  obligations  and  blessings,  as 
those  which  were  signified  by  circumcision ;  —  the  same,  I  say, 
substantially^  though  in  some  circumstances  difierent.  If  then 
circumcision  was  a  rite,  by  which  persons  were  admitted  into  the 
society  of  God's  people,  and  consecrated  to  his  service,  under  the 
former  dispensation  ;  and  if  circumcision  is  set  aside,  and  baptasm 
is  the  rite  by  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  society  of  God's 
people  and  consecrated  to  his  service,  under  the  new  dispensation ; 
it  is  evident  that  baptism  has  succeeded  in  the  place  of  circum- 
cision. We  cannot  but  be  satisfied  with  this  conclusion,  if  one  of 
these  rites  was,  in  all  important  respects,  the  same  as  the  other ; 
and  particularly,  if  they  were  both  appointed,  as  a  seal  of  iiie 
same  general  promise  of  God  to  his  people,  and  of  the  same  gene- 
ral relation  of  his  people  to  him. 
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Now  if  baptism  ootnes  in  the  place  of  circumcisioD,  and  i»,  in 
the  most  important  respects,  designed  for  tiie  same  purpose )  ire 
should  think  there  must  be  some  i^milarity  between  them  in 
Iregard  to  the  extent  of  their  personal  application.  Under  the 
former  dispensation,  if  any  who  had  been  aliens  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel,  were  made  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  reli^on, 
they  were  circumcised.  Accordingly,  if  under  the  present  dispen- 
sation, any  who  have  been  enemies  to  the  sjttrit  of  Ohrisiiamiy, 
are  converted  and  made  disciples  of  Christ,  they  are  to  be  bap- 
tized. This  conclusioii,  which  we  should  naturally  adopt  fit)m  &e 
circumstance  that  baptism  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  drcuH^ 
cision,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  particular  instruction  ^ven  isL 
the  New  Testament.  The  command  as  to  bap&m  related  prima- 
rily to  those  who  became  proselytes  to  Christ,  whether  they  were 
Jews  or  gentiles.  It  related  to  beUevert.  These  Were  to  be 
baptized,  just  as  adult  proselytes  to  Judusm  had  before  been  hSb^ 
cumcised.  And  what  is  the  natural  conclusion  respecting  ttte 
ddldren  of  beUerers?  Pkdnly  Has;  that  as  the  children  of 
Abraham,  the  father  of  believers,  and  the  dddren  of  aU  prose- 
lytes to  the  true  refig^n,  were  formerly  circumcised;  so  Ilie 
children  of  all  believers  are  now  to  be  baptitfed^  ^fhis  itnust  be 
our  conclusion,  unless  the  word  of  Gh>d  ezpresdy  forbids  Infiuit 
Saptism,  or  unless  there  is  something  in  the  nature  and  design  of 
baptism,  which  makes  it  manifestly  unsuitable  to  apply  it  to  infant 
children. 

The  fact  that  circumcimon  wad  applied  oidy  to  men,  i0  <tf  no 
consequence  as  to  the  argument ;  because  women  in  that  case,  as 
in  many  others,  were  considered  as  represented  by  men,  and  Con- 
nected with  them.  Consequentiy  the  meaning  of  infimt  circum- 
cision must  have  been  the  same,  as  though  it  had  been  applied  to 
persons  of  both  sexes.  But  the  distinctioiiy  formerly  made 
between  male  and  female  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  seal 
of  the  covenant,  is  done  away  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  seal  is  now  to  be  applied  to  believers  of  both  sexes ;  and  of 
course  to  all  tiieir  children,  whether  sons  or  dau^ters. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  view  of  the  subject  anses  from  the 
fact,  that  Abraham's  servants  were  all  circumcised. 
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In  reply  to  this  objection,  I  remark,  first;  ttiat  the  great 
promise  of  the  covenant  expressly  related  to  parents  and  ekSdroL 
^<  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  %  seed.^^  This  was  the  naturd^ 
primary  relation.  The  relation  of  servants  to  their  master  iral 
not  natural,  but  incidental  and  subordinate.  So  that  it  would  be 
nothing  strange,  if  less  respect  should  be  shown  to  this  relation, 
than  to  the  relation  of  children  to  parents.  It  was  so  under  the 
former  dispensation.  The  circumcision  of  children  was  a  promi- 
nent thing.  This  was  to  be  observed  in  all  generations,  so  long  as 
that  economy  continued.  Whether  there  was  any  occaaion  to  cir- 
cumcise servants,  or  not,  the  circumcision  of  children  was  never  to 
fail.  Now  it  would  seem  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in 
respect  to  this  natural  primary  relation,  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
under  the  new  dispensation  should  be  applied  in  the  same  manner 
as  under  the  old,  though  it  might  not  be  in  respect  to  the  other 
relation,  which  is  incidental  and  inferior.  But  secondly,  I  do  not 
consider  baptism  as  by  any  means  intended  to  be  confined  to 
parents  and  children.  If  a  Christian  takes  the  children  of  lua 
children,  or  the  children  of  any  relative,  into  a  near  relation  to 
himself,  and  engages  to  be  as  a  father  to  them ;  it  is,  in  my  view, 
perfectly  suitable  that  he  should  consecrate  them  to  God  by  bap- 
tism. And  I  think  the  same  also  in  regard  to  orphans,  or  any 
other  children,  whom  a  Christian  guardian  or  master  receives  into 
his  family,  and  undertakes,  as  sponsor,  to  bring  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  So  that  the  parallel  between 
circumcision  and  baptism  need  not  be  supposed  entirely  to  fail, 
even  in  regard  to  those  who  stand  in  other  relations  beside  that  of 
children. 

A  very  careful  examination  and  reexamination  of  this  subject, 
has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  appointment  and  uni- 
form practice  of  infant  circumcision,  in  connection  with  the  reasons 
on  which  it  rested  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  would  natu- 
rally lead  the  apostles,  and  must  lead  us,  to  understand  the  rite  of 
baptism  as  coming  generally  in  the  place  of  circumcision,  and  as 
meant  to  be  applied  to  infant  children.  The  reasoning  which 
appertains  to  this  subject  will  be  exhibited  more  fully  in  another 
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place.  I  might  make  citations  firom  a  multitude  of  the  most 
respectable  authors,  containing  statements  of  this  argument  in 
different  forms.  But  I  shall  content  myself  with  referring  to 
Calvin's  Institutes,  Book  4,  ch.  16 ;  Dwight's  Discourses  on 
Infant  Baptism ;  Storr's  Bib.  Theol.  Book  4,  §  112,  together  with 
m.  4th  of  the  same  section  ;  and  Elnapp's  Theology,  §  142,  2. 

Seed  of  the  Oaverumt. 

If  we  would  arrive  at  satis&ctoiy  views  on  this  subject,  we  must 
learn  directly  from  the  Scriptures,  in  what  sense  the  word  oove- 
nant  is  there  used.  ' 

The  Greek  dta&^,  like  the  corresponding  Hebrew  rrna ,  sig- 
nifies, in  general,  any  arrangemerd^  camtUutiony  establishment^ 
ec<momt/y  or  plan  of  proceeding.  Schleusner  says,  notat  disposir 
tianemy  qualucumque  ea  sit ;  and  generally,  omney  quod  cum 
wmma  certitiuime  et  fide  factum  est.  The  use  of  the  word  in 
the  Septuagint  he  represents  to  be  the  same :  OmnCy  quod  cerium 
et  constitutum  est;  whatever  is  appointed  and  made  sure;  an 
established  consUtutiony  or  plan.  It  is  from  this  general  sense, 
that  all  the  particular  senses  are  derived.  Thus  dia&^ji^,  appoint- 
meniy  plan,  establishmenty  is  sometimes  a  WiUy  or  Testament; 
sometimes  a  promise ;  sometimes  a  precept ;  sometimes  a  com- 
pact; and  sometimes  an  economy y  or  method  of  acting.  The 
word  signifies  one  or  another  of  these,  as  circumstances  require. 
Thus  in  Hob.  9:  16, 17,  dia^^i^Krj  must  evidently  mean  a  Testa- 
menfy  or  Will.  The  writer  says,  a  Testamenty  diadi^xtj,  is  of  force 
lifter  men  are  dead,  and  is  of  no  force  while  the  testator  liveth. 
Here  the  word  signifies,  the  arrangementy  or  disposition  y  which  a 
man  directs  to  be  made  of  his  affairs  after  his  decease.  In  Luke 
1:  72,  the  word  denotes  the  divine  promise.  Zacharias  celebrates 
the  faithfulness  of  God  in  "  remembering  his  holy  covenanty  the 
oath  that  he  sware  to  Abraham,"  referring  to  the  promise  of  a 
Saviour.  Here  ^la&qxti  signifies  that  divine  arrangement,  plan, 
or  appointmenty  respecting  a  Saviour,  which  was  made  known  in 
the  way  of  a  promise  to  Abraham.  In  Gen.  9:  9 — 18,  (Jod 
speaks  of  making  a  covenant  with  man,  and  with  the  whole  ani- 
mal creation,  and  with  the  earth  too,  and  represents  this  covenant 
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•8  between  him  and  them.  Many  persons  wderstand  sach  a 
phrase  to  denote  an  agreement  or  contract^  in  which  two  partkfl 
unite,  and  in  the  execution  of  which  both  parties  have  an  agenej. 
But  this  cannot  be  the  meamng  of  the  phrase  in  the  present  case ; 
for  the  irrational  part  of  the  creation  were  incapable  of  having 
any  agency  either  in  forming  or  executing  such  an  agreement* 
The  thing  promised  was,  that  the  earth  shotdd  not  again  le 
4e9troyed  hf  a  deluge.  This  was  Qod*B  covenant;  and  it  was  said 
to  be  between  Qod  and  aU  the  inhabUante  qf  the  earthy  ratumaH 
and  irrational^  because  the  thing  which  God  determined  and 
promised  related  to  them.  So  that  what  is  here  called  Chd^e 
wwcMonty  was  in  reality  his  determination  and  promiee  as  to  iiie 
manner  in  which  he  would  treat  man^  and  beaety  and  the  earHL 
The  earth  and  its  inhabitants  were  in  no  sense  a  party  to  this 
divine  covenant  or  arrangement,  except  as  they  were  to  be  bene- 
fited by  it.  This  establishment,  or  declared  purpose  of  God,  had 
a  seal.  ^^  Grod  said,  I  will  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shsD 
be  a  token  of  the  covenant  between  me  and  the  earthJ*  The 
rainbow  was  appointed  to  be  a  sign  of  the  truth  of  God's  prom- 
ise; a  pledge  of  the  certain  execution  of  the  purpose  he  had 
declared. 

From  this  case  we  learn,  that  a  covenant  of  God  may  have 
respect  to  those  who  are  incapable  of  having  any  agency  either  in 
agreeing  to  it,  or  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  It  may  respect 
the  animal  creation,  day  and  night,  and  the  earth  itself.  And  if 
so,  it  may  surely  have  respect  to  infant  children.  And  this  is  no 
more  than  saying,  that  God  may  have  a  determination,  or  settled 
purpose,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  ^-ill  treat  infant  children ; 
and  that  he  may  make  known  such  a  determination  by  his  word* 
To  such  a  determination,  or  settled  plan  of  conduct,  the  Scriptures 
give  the  name  of  covenant. 

In  some  passages,  dia&iixti  signifies  a  command.  It  certainly 
has  this  sense  when  applied  to  the  decalogue ;  as  Heb.  9:  4.  It 
has  this  sense,  Acts  7:8;  "  God  gave  him  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision : "  that  is,  a  command  to  circumcise.  I  apprehend| 
however,  that  the  word  has  a  broader  meaning  here,  and  denotes 
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the  whole  ecowymy^  which  God  established  in  regard  to  Abraham 
and  his  seed,  including  precepts,  promises,  and  privileges ;  of 
which  economy  circumcision  was  the  sign.  And  if  so,  the  word 
in  this  place  has  nearly  the  same  sense  as  it  appears  to  have  in 
Gal.  4:  24,  where  the  phrase  two  cavenantSj  dvo  diad^cuy  clearly 
means,  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  economy.  So  in  Heb. 
9:  15,  the  first  covenant  doubtless  means  the  Mosaic  cUspensationy 
and  in  v.  20,  the  blood  of  the  covenant  is  the  blood  by  which  that 
divine  economy  was  confirmed.  In  the  same  way  we  must  under- 
stand the  words  of  Christ  when  he  instituted  the  Supper :  ^^  This 
cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood."  This  cup  of  wine  tefpre-^ 
sents  my  bloodj  by  which  the  new  diy>ensation  or  the  Christian 
covenant  is  confirmed. 

There  is  hardly  any  passage  in  the  Bible,  where  covenant 
directly  and  properly  means  a  compact  or  agreement  between  two 
parties.  But  in  various  instances,  it  may  imply  this,  or  something 
like  this,  by  necessary  consequence.  For  when  the  word  diad^wn^ 
signifying  a  divine  appointment,  precept,  or  promise,  has  respect 
to  moral  agents,  there  must  be  an  obligation  on  their  part  to 
accede  to  such  appointment,  precept,  or  pi*omise,  and  to  act 
according  to  it.  But  when  the  divine  covenant,  that  is,  the 
divine  appointment,  or  constitution,  has  respect  to  things  not  pos- 
sessed of  moral  agency ;  it  cannot  imply,  that  tiiey  are  under  any 
obligation  to  conform  to  it,  or  that  they  are  in  any  way  parties  in 
the  covenant,  except  merely  that  it  has  a  relation  to  them.  The 
word  covenant^  therefore,  conddered  as  the  translation  of  duz&i^Ktif 
and  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew,  no  more  signifies  an  actual 
agreement  between  two  parties,  than  the  word  econoTny^  law,  or 
appointment. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  word  eovenantj  is 
materially  different  from  the  meaning  of  covenant  in  common  dis- 
course, where  it  denotes  a  mutual  agreement.  The  supposition 
that  the  word,  as  used  in  the  Gonmion  Version  of  the  Bible,  has 
this  signification,  must  encumber  the  subject  before  us  with  need- 
less difficulties.  For  if  dia^xtj,  covenant,  is  understood  to  mean 
an  agreement  between  two  parties  in  relation  to  the  interests  of 
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reli^on ;  then  there  must  be  two  parties  capMe  of  sach  agiw* 
ment,  —  capable  of  engaging  in  a  mutual  religiouB  transactioii* 
Ood  must  be  one  of  the  parties ;  and  the  other  must  be  intelfignl 
agents,  capable  of  acting  in  religious  concerns.     Infami  dUZAw 
must  of  course  be  excluded.     Whereas  if  we  duly  consider  As 
nature  of  a  covenant  in  the  Scripture  sense,  we  shall  see,  tibit  it 
may  just  as  well  relate  to  ti\fani  childrm^  as  to  adults*    For 
surely  Ood  may  have  a  determination^  may  make  a  promise^  mnj 
settle  an  eeonomi/  or  plan  of  proceeding^  in  regard  to  childrai,  ii 
well  as  in  regard  to  men.    And  such  a  determination,  pronuBe,  €r 
economy,  bemg  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  may  with  As 
utmost  propriety,  be  marked  by  a  religious  rite.    And  a  reli^ovs 
rite,  thus  introduced,  may  very  justly  be  considered  a  teoZ  or  cm- 
firmadon  of  God's  gracious  economy.     The  obvious  use  at  meh  a 
seal  is,  to  keep  in  lively  remembrance  the  divine  deternuDafinn 
and  promise ;  to  impress  the  minds  of  parents  with  the  obligatms 
it  imposes  on  them ;  and  in  due  time  to  be  a  remembrancer  to  Ae 
children  of  the  privileges  which  the  Grod  of  their  fathers  liiB 
granted  them,  and  of  the  gracious  economy  under  wluch  they  aie 
placed ;  and  in  this  way,  to  produce  in  their  minds  a  becoming 
sense  of  their  peculiar  obligations,  as  children  of  pious  parenti. 
These  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show,  the  suitableness  of  applying 
the  appointed  seal  of  the  divine  covenant  to  children,  as  well  as  to 
parents.     Both  parents  and  children  have  a  deep  ijiterest  in  the 
covenant,  and  its  seal  has  an  obvious  and  important  sigmficanoe, 
whether  applied  to  the  former  or  to  the  latter. 

The  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  6od«  made  a  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed ;  that  is,  that  he  made  known  what  was  hi» 
purpose  respecting  thetn  ;  that  he  declared  how  he  would  treat 
them.  But  what  was  this  purpose  of  God  ?  What  was  to  be  his 
economy,  or  the  course  of  his  admmistration,  towards  Abn^MMU 
and  his  seed  ?  The  Scriptures  furnish  the  answer.  God  said : 
''  Thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  many  nations.  And  I  will  establish 
my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in 
their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  io  be  a  Qod  unio 
thee  and  to  thy  seed  qfter  thee.    And  I  will  ^ve  to  thee  and  to 
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thy  seed  after  thee— -all  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting 
possession ;  and  I  wiU  be  their  Ghd,*^  Such  was  the  dertermin- 
ation  which  God  made  known ;  the  economy  which  he  had  estab- 
lished. This  economy  involved  essential  conditions  on  the  part  of 
Abraham  and  his  seed.  And  these  conditions,  declared  in  one 
way  and  anotiier,  were  that  they  should  walk  before  Qody  and  be 
upright  and  obedient.  But  the  circumstance,  that  a  divine  promr 
ise  or  plan  of  proceeding  is  conditional^  need  not  be  supposed  to 
diminish  its  importance,  nor  to  render  it  any  the  less  proper  that  it 
should  be  marked  by  a  religious  rite. 

Still  more  specific  views  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  God's  cov- 
enant with  Abraham  and  his  seed,  may  be  derived  from  other 
declarations  of  Scripture,  and  from  that  conduct  of  God's  prov- 
idence, wUch  is  the  best  interpreter  of  his  word.  I  shall  refer 
only  to  one  text.  Bom.  9:  4.  Here,  in  a  very  summary  way, 
the  Apostle  mentions  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  Israelites,  and 
says,  that  to  them  belonged  ^*  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and 
the  covenants^  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God." 
This  agrees  with  the  representations,  elsewhere  made,  of  the  pecu- 
liar &vors  which  God  bestowed  upon  that  people.  He  adopted 
them  as  his  children.  He  gave  them  a  holy  law,  written  on  tables 
of  stone,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  precepts,  moral  and  ceremo- 
nial, suited  to  their  condition.  He  raised  up  prophets  to  teach 
and  warn  them.  He  displayed  his  glory  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
made  great  and  precious  promises  to  them,  and  from  time  to  time, 
wrought  wonders  of  power  and  mercy  in  their  behalf.  Thus  the 
children  of  Israel  were  a  highly  fevered  people ;  and  the  place 
where  they  dwelt,  was  a  highly  fevered  place.  Those  who  were 
bom  there  from  generation  to  generation,  were  bom  in  propitious 
^rircumstances.  They  inherited  special  privileges.  It  was  the 
pleasure  of  God,  that  they  should  all  be  placed  under  the  opera- 
tion of  a  gracious  economy ;  should  be  taught  by  pious  parents, 
and  by  consecrated  men ;  should,  from  their  earliest  years,  hear 
what  God  had  done  for  their  fathers,  and  what  a  holy  law  he  had 
given  them  :  and  should  come  under  those  divine  influences  which, 
if  cherished,  would  impart  to  the  various  privileges  they  enjoyed^ 
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a  saying  efficacy.  This  was  God's  establishment  respecting  Alnh* 
ham  and  his  seed.  This  was  his  chosen  method  of  transmitting 
the  true  reli^on  from  one  generation  to  another ;  of  oontinning  a 
church  in  the  world,  and  of  training  ap  his  peo{de  for  heaven.  It 
was  a  system  of  religious  education.  The  children  of  God's  pea> 
pie  were  to  be  considered  from  their  birtb,  as  consecrated  to  him ; 
and,  as  soon  as  thej  were  capable,  were  to  have  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  his  word  inculcated  upon  them,  accompanied  with  the 
pious  example  and  the  prayers  of  parents,  and  followed  by  the 
promised  blessing  of  (jod.  Children,  bom  under  that  gracioua 
economy,  were  thus,  by  their  very  birth,  brought  into  a  state 
highly  auspicious  to  ilieir  present  and  eternal  wel&re.  The  token 
of  God's  covenant,  that  is,  circumcision,  was  a  token  of  all  this 
kindness  on  his  part,  and  of  all  these  privileges,  prospects,  and 
obligations  on  the  part  of  parents  and  children. 

Now  the  divine  economy  under  the  reign  of  Christ  is,  in  all  im- 
portant respects,  the  same  as  it  was  formerly.  Children  have  the 
same  relation  to  their  pious  parents,  and  that  relation  is  of  equal 
importance  in  the  concerns  of  reli^on.  It  is  as  much  the  con- 
stitution of  God,  as  it  was  formerly,  that  religion  shall  be  preserved 
in  the  world,  and  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  a  pious  education.  The  children 
of  Christian  parents  are  bom  into  a  state  as  favorable  as  the  chil- 
dren of  Israelitish  parents  were :  yea  much  more  favorable.  It 
is  as  much  the  will  of  God,  as  it  was  formerly,  that  they  should  be 
piously  consecrated  to  him,  and  that  they  should  enjoy  a  reli^ous 
education,  including  all  the  proper  forms  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, and  all  the  accompanying  influence  of  a  good  example  and 
of  prayer.  And  it  is  as  much  the  appointment  of  God  now,  as  it 
ever  was,  that  his  blessing  shall  attend  this  mode  of  educating 
children,  and  that  in  this  way  generally,  persons  shall  be  brought 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  This  is  the  plan  of  the  divine  con- 
duct now,  as  much  as  it  ever  was.  So  that  in  regard  to  the  great 
interests  of  man,  the  children  of  beUevers  are  now  brought,  by 
their  birth,  into  a  state  similar  to  that  of  the  children  of  God's 
people  in  former  times.     The  only  important  difference  is,  that 
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Ood's  establishment,  dut&^y  is  more  meroifhl  now, — is  firaught 
with  higher  blessings,  than  formerly*  So  that  there  are  all  the 
reasons,  which  formerly  existed,  and  some  in  addition,  tor  ^ 
plying  to  the  children  of  pious  parents  a  religious  rite,  whictkis  the 
appointed  token  of  that*gracioas  economy  under  which  they  are 
placed. 

Thus,  when  we  consider  what  Ood's  coyenant  or  plan  of  c<mduct 
respecting  children  was  formerly,  and  what  it  is  under  the  reign 
of  Christ ;  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  is  as  reasonaUe  and 
jnroper  to  apply  to  them  the  preimt  seal  of  ibe  coTcnant,  as  it  was 
Hie  farmer »  And  this  view  of  the  subject  is,  at  least,  sufficient  to 
expose  the  futility  of  any  presumption  against  Infimt  Baptism, 
and  to  show  that  the  presumptive  arguments  are  decidedly  in  its 
favor. 

The  common  difficulty  which  meets  us  in  regard  to  this  reason- 
ing is,  that  the  trandtian  from  the  former  ecovumy  to  the  latter 
implied  a  great  ehangey  and  that  we  eannot  reason  from  the  one 
to  the  other » 

I  readily  admit,  that  a  very  great  change  took  place,  when  the 
people  of  God  passed  from  the  Mosiuc  to  the  Christian  economy ; 
—  a  change  from  obscurity  to  noonday  light ;  from  a  state  in  which 
the  Saviour  was  set  forth  in  promises  and  symbols,  to  a  state  in 
which  he  was  presented  in  all  his  glory,  as  actually  come,  and  ful- 
ly invested  with  the  office  of  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  the 
church;  —  a  change  too  respecting  the  place  and  mode  of  worship, 
the  power  of  the  motives  which  enforce  the  obligations  of  religion, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  blessings  of  salvation  were  to  be  cUf- 
fused.  But  whatever  was  the  nature  of  \he  change,  and  to  what- 
ever objects  it  related ;  it  certanly  did  not  imply  any  diminution 
of  privileges  to  children^  and,  dT  course,  it  could  have  no  influ<- 
ence  to  prevent  the  application  to  them  of  the  seal  of  the  new 
economy. 

In  many  respects,  it  is  perfectiy  proper  to  reason  from  one  econ- 
omy to  the  other.  Christ  and  the  aposties  did  reason  thus ;  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  produce  various  instances  in  which  this  must 
be  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  perfectiy  piiopar.    For  exam^de,  as 
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it  was  the  duty  of  men  under  the  fonner  dispensation,  to  wonhip 
God,  and  as  the  worship  comprehended  confesaon,  thaokB^ving 
and  supplication ;  and  as  it  was  their  duty  to  love  their  nd^ibor 
as  themselves ;  the  same  must  be  the  case  now.  But  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  change  which  took  place  had  ifo  respect  to  these  sub- 
jects. The9e  duties  rested  an  principles  common  to  both  dispell 
sations.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  duty  of  consecrating  children  to 
God  by  a  reli^ous  rite.  This  duty  rests  on  the  natural  and  im- 
mutable relation  between  parents  and  children,  and  on  the  general 
purpose  and  promise  of  God  to  propagate  religion  and  perpetuate 
the  church,  by  sanctifying  the  seed  of  believers.  This  was  the 
divine  economy  formerly ;  and  it  is  so  now.  It  has  as  much  in- 
fluence now,  as  it  formerly  had.  Its  importance  is  above  all  con- 
ception, involving  the  religious  character  and  the  eternal  destimes 
of  men.  Now  the  same  token  of  this  gracious  economy,  and  of 
consecration  to  God,  was  formerly  applied  to  parents  and  to  ehU' 
dreuj  and  was  thus  applied  for  reasons  which  are  common  to  aD 
ages.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  difference  existing  between 
the  two  dispensations  cannot  aflfect  the  subject  before  us,  and  that 
it  is  as  suitable  to  apply  the  token  of  the  C/iristian  economy  to 
children,  as  it  formerly  was  to  apply  to  them  the  token  of  the 
Ahrahamic  economy. 

This  coui-se  of  reasoning,  which  is  only  auxiliary  to  the  main 
argument,  was  introduced  for  the  particular  purpose  of  removing 
the  difficulties  which  have  frequently  been  felt  in  regard  to  Infant 
Baptism,  on  account  of  the  change  from  one  dispensation  to  an- 
other. This  change,  which  is  admitted  to  have  been  great  and 
extensive,  could  not  affect  the  propriety  of  consecrating  children 
to  God  by  a  religious  rite,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  it  did  not 
affect  the  principle  on  which  such  consecration  rests.  Though  it 
affected  i\\Qform  of  consecration,  it  did  not  affect  the  propriety  of 
consecrating  children ;  because  the  Christian  economy,  of  which 
baptism  is  the  seal,  as  properly  relates  to  children,  as  that  econ- 
omy of  which  circumcision  was  the  seal.  Consequently  no  reascm 
against  Infant  Baptism  can  arise  from  the  difference  between  the 
Christian  and  the  Ahrahamic  economy. 
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The  requititicm  of  faith  in  order  to  baptisMj  may  be  thought 
to  be  a  proof,  that  the  application  of  baptism  was  meant  to  be 
more  limited,  than  that  of  circumcision.  But  of  whom  was  faith 
required  in  order  to  baptism?  Of  those,  evidently,  who  were 
capable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  the  requisition.  The 
command  to  believe  could  relate  to  no  other.  This  was  so  per- 
fectly obvious,  that  no  teacher  of  Christianity  could  have  any 
occasion  to  mention  it.  This  command,  or  any  other  command, 
coming  from  a  just  God,  must  be  understood  as  relating  to  those 
only,  who  were  capable  of  complying  with  it.  So  that  the  fact, 
stated  exactiy,  was  this;  those  who  were  capable  of  beUeving, 
that  is,  adult  persons^  were  required  to  believe  in  order  to  be  bap- 
tized. A  requisition  not  unlike  this,  was  made  under  the  former 
dispensation.  Adult  persons,  in  order  to  be  admitted  by  circum- 
cision into  the  society  of  God's  people,  were  required  to  renounce 
idolatry,  to  believe  in  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  to  submit  to  the 
institutions  and  laws  which  he  gave  by  Moses.  Such  faith  as 
this,  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  answered  to  the  fiuth  which  is 
required  under  the  Christian  economy.  The  requisition  of  fwth, 
then,  in  order  to  baptism,  has  nothing  new  in  it,  but  this,  that  the 
faith  required  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Christian 
dispensation ;  whereas  the  faith  required  before,  was  to  be  adapted 
to  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Thus,  in  regard  to  adult  persons, 
the  case  is  very  similar  under  both  dispensations.  How  then  can 
the  fact,  that  Christ  required  adult  persons  to  believe  in  order 
to  be  baptized,  prove  that  baptism  was  to  be  more  limited  in  its 
application  than  circumcision  ? 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  circumcision  of  children  was  expressly 
commanded^  and  that,  without  this  command,  no  one  could  have 
inferred  from  the  institution  of  circumcision  for  adults^  that  cML- 
dren  were  to  be  circumcised.  I  grant,  that  an  express  command 
may  have  been  necessary  at  firsts  to  authorize  the  application  of 
the  seal  of  the  covenant  to  children.  And  if  baptism  had  been 
the  first  seal,  such  a  command  might  have  been  necessary  in  re- 
lation to  this.  But  the  principle  having  been  once  established,  that 
the  seal  of  the  covenant  is  to  be  appUed  to  children^  there  can  be  no 
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occasion  for  the  repetition  of  a  divine  command  to  justify  an 
adherence  to  that  principle.  In  respect  to  circumcisi<m,  an  ex- 
press command  was  given;  because  circumcision  was  the  )En( 
rite  which  was  appointed  to  be  the  seal  of  God's  covenant.  Had 
baptism  been  the  first  seal,  and  had  Ii\farU  Baptism  been  settled 
by  divine  command,  as  infant  circumosion  was;  and  had  tii# 
practice  of  God's  peoide  been  for  ages  conformed  to  it ;  and' had 
circumcision  been  then  introduced  in  the  place  of  baptism,  as  the 
seal  of  the  Christian  covenant ;  who  will  say  that  a  new  oommaod 
would  have  been  necessary  to  authorize  the  circumcisioin  of  iiii- 
fants  7  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  so  great  a  change  was  to  be 
made,  as  the  withholding  of  the  seal  of  the  covenant  from  the 
seed  of  believers ;  meh  a  change  would  surely  require  to  be 
authorized  by  a  new  divine  command. 

If  any  one  still  thinks,  that  Christ's  requiring  men  to  believe 
and  be  baptized,  implies  that  infants  are  not  to  be  baptized,  be- 
cause they  cannot  believe ;  I  ask  whether  the  same  mode  of 
interpreting  Scripture  would  not  debar  in&nts  from  MolvaUaiu 
^'He  that  believeth  shall  be  savedy  and  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  condemned, "  is  the  grand  princifde  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Faith  is  required  in  order  to  salvation  as  much,  certainly, 
as  in  order  to  baptism.  And  this  requisition  furnishes  as  much 
reason  for  excluding  infants  from  salvation^  as  for  excluding  them 
from  baptism.  But  all  Christians  are  united  in  holding,  that  the 
requisition  of  faith  in  order  to  salvation^  cannot  be  applied  to  chil- 
dren. And  to  bo  consistent,  they  must  hold,  that  the  requisition 
of  faith  in  order  to  baptism  cannot  be  applied  to  children.  The 
requisition  most  evidently  has  as  much  to  do  with  salvation  as 
with  baptism.  The  two  cases  then  are  alike.  Christ  requires 
men  to  believe,  in  order  to  be  saved.  But  when  he  requires  this, 
he  does  not  say,  tliat  infants  are  excluded  from  salvation^  because 
they  cannot  believe.  So  he  requires  faith  in  order  to  baptism.  But 
he  does  not  say,  that  infants  are  excluded  from  baptism,  because 
they  cannot  believe.  Thus  so  far  as  the  requisition  of  faith  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  more  propriety  in  excluding  infants  firom 
baptism,  than  in  excluding  them  firom  salvatim.    And  if  we  admit 
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that,  notwithstanding  this  requisition  of  fiuth,  infants  may  be 
saved;  we  must  admit,  also,  that  they  may  be  baptized.  The 
requisition  of  faith,  which  is  intended  only  for  adults,  proves 
nothing  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  children.  The  question  of 
their  being  baptized^  or  %aved^  must  be  determined  on  other 
grounds.  We  ask  not  whether  they  believe;  for  this  they  cannot 
do  ;  but,  whether  there  are  other  reasons  for  baptizing  them,  and 
other  reasons  for  thinking  they  may  be  saved. 

The  same  principle  may  be  satisfactorily  illustrated  by  2  Thess. 
3:  10.  The  Apostle  says ;  ^'  This  we  commanded,  that  if  any  one 
would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat. ''  But  who  ever  under- 
stood this  command  as  relatmg  to  children  ? 

The  command  to  believe  and  be  baptized^  which  has  now  been 
considered,  is  the  most  plausible  argument  ever  advanced  against 
Infant  Baptism.  And,  if  I  mistake  not,  our  opponents  rely  upon 
it  more  than  upon  any  other.  But  they  ought  well  to  consider, 
that  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  they  adopt,  would  exclude  all 
infants  from  salvation.  And  they  certainly  have  good  reason  to 
pause,  before  they  adnut  the  conclusiveness  of  an  argument,  which 
would  lead  to  such  fearful  consequences. 

The  import  of  Jbfani  Baptism  may  be  understood  fiY)m  the  pre- 
ceding discussion.  Circumcision  was  the  seal  of  Ood's  covenant 
with  Abraham  and  his  ofipring ;  that  is,  of  his  gracious  design  and 
promise  respecting  them.  This  design  and  promise  was,  in  brief, 
that  he  would  be  their  Ood.  Circumcision  signified,  that  such  was 
the  promise  of  God,  —  such  the  plan  of  administration  he  had  fixed 
upon  towards  Abraham  and  his  seed.  And  it  manifestly  implied, 
that  there  were  obligations  on  their  part,  to  love,  worship  and  obey 
him,  who  promised  to  be  their  God.  Thus  it  was  a  seal  of  Grod's 
promise  to  them,  and  of  their  obligations  to  him.  But  it  was  never 
intended  to  signify,  that  all  to  whom  it  was  applied,  were  actually, 
at  the  time,  intelligent  worshippers  and  servants  of  God.  In 
regard  to  infant  children,  this  was  impossible.  But  the  rite  did 
signify,  that,  m  process  of  time,  they  would  be  under  high  oUiga- 
Hons  to  worship  and  serve  God,  and  that  he  would  pursue  a  course 
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of  conduct  towards  them,  which  would  be  suited  to  inflaence  ttem 
to  this.  As  to  those,  who  had  attained  to  mature  understanding, 
and  were  voluntarj  in  receiving  the  rite  of  circumdsion,  it  aigQi- 
fied  their  readiness  to  accept  the  good  promised,  and  to  perform 
the  duties  required.  In  them  it  was  an  indication  of  li^t  feel- 
ing ;  a  profestion  of  piety.  But  it  became  so,  not  as  the  direct 
and  necessary  import  of  the  rite,  but  from  their  yoluntary  agency 
in  its  application.  80  £bu:  as  circumcision  was  concerned,  this 
view  of  the  subject  must  be  admitted  by  all  to  be  correct.  And 
why  not  in  regard  to  baptism?  The  divine  economy,  tiboagb 
drcumstantially  different,  is  the  same  in  substance  now,  as  before 
the  commg  of  Christ,*— the  same,  most  evidently,  so  fisur  as  re* 
lates  to  the  connection  between  parents  and  children  and  the  hi^ 
interests  which  that  connection  involves.  When  this  Christiao 
rite  is  applied  to  believerSj  it  is  a  seal  of  the  new  dispensatiKm 
towards  them.  And  it  signifies  their  consent  to  this  economy ; 
their  belief  of  its  truths,  and  their  readiness  to  receive  its  blesii- 
ings,  and  comply  with  its  obligations.  3ut  it  comes  to  signify 
this,  and  so  to  be  a  profe$»ion  of  piety y  not  as  the  direct  and 
necessary  import  of  baptism,  but  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  applied 
to  those,  who  have  a  voluntary  agency  in  receiving  it.  Its  gen- 
eral import,  as  a  token  of  God's  gracious  economy,  is  as  consistent 
with  its  being  applied  to  children,  as  to  men.  Its  particular  im- 
port varies  with  the  state  and  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  applied. 

Baptism  hy  water  may  always  be  considered  as  signifying,  that 
those,  to  whom  it  is  applied,  are  the  subjects  of  moral  pollution, 
and  need  that  spiritual  cleansing,  or  purification  from  sin,  which 
is  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  blood  of  Christ.  When 
adult  believers  receive  baptism  themselves,  they  hereby  express 
their  belief,  that  they  are  by  nature  polluted  with  sin,  and  must 
be  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  order  to  be  admitted  into 
heaven ;  and  they  express  their  desire  for  such  sanctification,  and 
their  determination  to  seek  after  it,  in  the  d'digent  use  of  all 
appointed  means.  When  we  present  our  infant  children  for  bap* 
tism,  we  express  our  belief,  that  tliey  are  the  subjects  of  moral 
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pollution,  and  must  be  b(»m  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  be  admitted 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  we  express  our  earnest  desire 
tiiat  thej  may  experience  this  spiritual  renovation,  and  oar  solemn 
determination  to  labor  to  promote  it  bj  fervent  prayer  to  Qod, 
and  by  fiuthfal  attention  to  all  the  duties  of  Christian  parents. 
TbiB  seems  to  me  a  perfectiy  natural  and  satisfitctory  view  of  what 
is  signified  by  the  baptism  of  children.  The  use  of  water  in  this 
Christian  rite  is  indeed  a  token  of  spiritual  deansing;  not  always 
however  as  a  thing  actually  accomplished,  but  as  a  thing  which 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Whether  we  are  concerned  in  the  bap- 
tism of  children  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  as  members  of 
the  church,  we  do,  by  this  public  token,  express  our  belief,  that 
spiritual  purification  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  children 
who  are  baptized,  and  our  determination  and  engagement  to  do 
whatever  belongs  to  us,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  important 
end.  And  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  tiie  interests  of  religion, 
tiiat  this  obvious  import  of  In&nt  Baptism  should  be  often  set 
forth,  and  that  the  obligations  of  parents  and  churches  should  be 
often  explained  and  inculcated,  especially  at  the  time  of  the 
baptism. 

^^  Infant  baptism  contidns  a  constant  memorial  of  original  tin. 
— -Of  the  corruption  of  owr  nature  being  not  merely  contracted 
but  inherent.  And  this  doctrine  of  original  corruption,  of  which 
Infant  Baptism  is  a  standing  practical  recognition,  is  one  of  funda- 
mental importance ;  one,  I  am  satisfied,  to  inadequate  conceptions 
and  impressions  of  which  may  be  traced  all  the  principal  perver- 
sions of  the  gospel.  In  proportion  to  its  relative  importance  in 
the  system  of  Divine  truth,  is  it  of  consequence  that  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  slip  out  of  mind.  The  baptism  of  every  child 
brings  it  to  view,  and  impresses  it.  If  in  any  case  it  should  be 
otherwise,  the  &ult  is  not  in  the  ordinance,  but  in  the  power  of 
custom,  and  in  the  stupidity  and  carelessness  of  spectators,  of 
parents,  of  ministers.  It  teaches,  very  simply,  but  very  signifi- 
cantiy,  that,  even  from  the  womb,  children  are  the  subjects  of 

pollution ;  tiiat  they  stand  in  need of  purification  from  the 

inherent  depravity  of  their  nature,  in  order  to  their  entering 
heaven.'' 
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^^  Whilst  Infant  Baptism  reminds  ns  of  the  hmnbling  doeidbe 
of  original  depravity,  it  brings  before  our  minds  a  truth  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  —  eminentlj  cheering  and  encouraging,  — namelj, 
that  little  children  are  not  incapable  of  bebg  subjects  of  flie 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  participating  in  its  Uess- 
ings.  I  need  not  set  about  proving  this ;  because  their  capalnlHy 
is  granted  by  Baptists  themselves."  * 

Offering  up  our  children  in  baptism,  according  to  ihe  Christian 
formula,  implies  an  open  and  solemn  profession  that  we  ofurselves 
receive,  with  cordial  faith,  what  the  Scriptures  reveal  respecting 
Ood,  and  that  we  dedicate  our  children  to  him,  as  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit,  with  earnest  deares  that  he  would  be  iiieir  God, 
their  Redeemer,  and  their  Sanctifier. 

The  utUUjf  of  positive  institutions  conasts,  generally,  in  tba 
moral  influence  they  exert  upon  us ;  in  their  adaptedness  to  pro- 
mote good  affections,  and  to  excite  us  to  the  diligent  performance 
of  duty.  Now  there  is  no  institution  of  religion,  which  is  more 
evidently  suited  to  have  a  salutary  influence,  than  this.  When 
we  consecrate  our  children  to  God  in  baptism,  we  have  our  eyes 
turned  directiy  to  that  glorious  Being,  to  whom  we  and  our  off- 
spring belong,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  the  perfect  reasonableness 
of  such  a  consecration.  We  look  to  Grod's  holy  and  merciful 
economy,  of  which  baptism  is  the  appointed  token,  and  are  im- 
pressed with  the  divine  condescension  and  goodness  manifested  in 
it,  and  the  invaluable  blessings  resulting  from  it.  The  transaction 
is  public,  and  on  this  account  is  Ukely  to  excite  in  us  a  more 
constant  recollection  of  the  sacred  obligations  which  bind  us  as 
parents,  and  greater  diligence  in  performing  the  duties  we  owe 
to  our  children. 

For  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  I  make  my  appeal  to  thousands 
of  pious  parents.  They  well  know  how  their  hearts  have  been 
affected  with  the  love  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  the  soul,  while 
ihey  have  been  engaged  in  consecrating  their  children  to  God  in 
baptism ;  how  earnestly  they  have  longed  and  prayed  for  tiieir 

♦  Wardlaw's  Dessertation. 
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flalvatibn ;  what  resolations  they  have  made  to  bring  them  up  m 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  and  how  sensible  the 
effect  of  this  transaction  has  been  upon  them  afterwards.  The 
▼iew  they  have  taken  of  Gbd's  gracious  promises  and  administra- 
tion proves  a  mighty  encouragement  to  earnest  endeavors  and 
prayers  for  the  good  of  their  children.  If,  for  a  time,  their  en- 
deavors and  prayers  seem  to  have  little  or  no  effect ;  still  thej 
are  not  cBsheartened.  They  look  upon  their  children,  as  having 
been  placed  under  that  gracious  economy,  in  which  Otoi  says  to 
ihem,  IfffiU  be  ycvr  Q-od  and  the  Ghd  of  your  seed.  They  re- 
member with  what  glorious  success  he  has  crowned  the  persevering 
endeavors  of  pious  parents,  and  how  frequently  he  has  done  this, 
after  many  years  have  passed  away  in  sorrowful  disappointment. 
Their  confidence  in  the  merciful  covenant  of  Ood,  which  has  been 
sealed  to  them  and  their  children  by  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism, 
bears  tiiem  above  discouragement,  and  inspires  a  cheering,  stead- 
&Bt  hope  of  the  salvation  of  their  offiipring.  Now  it  is  evident, 
tiiat  all  the  effect  which  this  public  and  sacred  rite  produces  upon 
pious  parents ;  this  deep  impression  of  their  obligations ;  this  ex- 
citement of  their  good  affections ;  their  faithful  endeavors,  and 
their  fervent,  persevering  prayers,  turn  directly  to  the  benefit  of 
tiieir  children.  We  are  not  to  look  at  the  mere  biqytism  of  a  little 
child,  and  to  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  act  itself,  or  to  the 
present  effect  of  it  upon  the  child.  We  must  view  this  transaction 
in  all  its  relations  and  consequences.  We  must  consider,  that  the 
child  is  a  rational,  immortal  being,  just  entered  on  his  probationary 
state ;  that  his  eternal  happiness  depends  on  the  formation  of  a 
virtuous  and  holy  character ;  and  that  his  character  depends,  in 
a  great  measure,  on  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  jdaced,  and 
the  moral  causes  which  act  upon  him,  m  the  first  periods  of  his 
enstence.  We  must  then  consider  that  the  child,  who  is  baptized 
in  a  manner  correspondent  with  tiie  spuit  of  the  institution,  is, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  his  being,  brought  into  circiun- 
stances  hi^y  auspicious ;  that  he  is  placed  under  a  divme  econ- 
omy, which  secures  to  him  the  aflfections  and  prayers  of  parents 
a&d  other  Christians,  and  which  ^stib  upon  childhood  and  youth 
VOL.  m.  87     ^ 
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the  dews  of  divine  grace.  He  is  brought  into  a  near  ooonee&ii 
with  the  church.  He  is  placed  in  the  school  of  Christ,  where 
he  is  to  receive  fiiithful  instruction  and  discipline,  and  to  be 
trained  to  holy  worship  and  obedience.  The  child,  who  is  ofiered 
up  in  baptism  by  devout  parents  and  a  devout  church,  is  jdaoed 
in  these  circumstances,  and  is  entitled  to  these  privileges ;  the 
substance  of  which  is,  a  fiiithful,  Christian  education,  accompanied 
with  prayer  and  the  divine  blessing.  All  this  is  signified  by  bap* 
tism.  The  design  of  the  transaction  evidentiy  is,  to  produce  a 
moral  effect  upon  parents  and  children;  upon  parents  direetfyj 
and  upon  children  as  a  consequence. 

It  would  avail  littie  to  say,  in  the  way  of  objection,  that  parents 
would  be  under  all  these  obligations,  and  would  have  sufiBcient 
motives  to  fiuthfiilness,  without  such  an  ordinance  as  baptism. 
The  obvious  design  of  baptism  is,  to  cause  these  obligations  to 
be  felt  more  deeply  and  oon^antfyy  than  they  would  otherwise 
be,  and  to  ^ve  greater  tfficacy  to  these  motives,  than  they  would 
otherwise  have.  The  influence  of  public  rites  and  observances 
has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages,  both  in  civil  and  religious  c<»- 
cems.  In  our  own  country,  and  in  other  countries,  they  are  kept 
up,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  principles  of  civil  government. 
Among  the  Israelites,  they  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  one  generation  after  another,  a  knowledge  and  a  lively 
impresraon  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  their  religion.  The  hu- 
man mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
truths  of  religion  could  be  inculcated  and  impressed  with  tiie  ne- 
cessary efficacy,  without  the  help  of  public  rites  and  observances. 
The  utility  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  great,  rests  on  the  very  same  principle,  as  that  which  gives 
importance  to  Infant  Baptism.  Thus  it  was  also  with  the  utility 
of  the  passover  and  circumcision.  And  we  may  as  well  say,  tiuit 
the  principles  of  religion  might  have  been  effectually  taught  and 
impressed,  and  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another  among 
the  posterity  of  Abraham,  without  the  passover  or  circumcifflon, 
or  any  of  their  sacred  rites ;  and  that  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian reli^on  might  be  effectually  taught  and  impressed,  and  its 
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motiyes  rendered  sufficienUj  powerful,  without  the  Lord's  Supper, 
as  to  saj  that  the  influence  of  Infant  Baptism  is  unnecessary,  and 
that  parents  will  be  as  likely  to  feel  their  obligations  and  attend 
to  their  duties  without  it,  as  with  it.  The  experience  of  the  whole 
world  is  in  favor  of  visible  signs  and  tokens,  of  public  rites  and 
observances.  The  human  mind  requires  them,  as  means  of  incul- 
cating moral  and  religious  truth.  To  undervalue  them  would  be 
a  discredit  to  our  understanding ;  and  to  neglect  them,  an  injury 
to  our  moral  feelings. 

But  suffer  me  here  to  say,  that  the  utility  of  Infant  Baptism 
cannot  be  measured,  by  the  influence  which  it  has  actually  exerted 
upon  the  generality  of  Christians.  For  what  sacred  institution, 
and  what  divine  truth,  has  not  fallen  short  of  the  influence  which 
it  ought  to  have  upon  the  conduct  of  men?  The  question  is, 
what  effect  is  Infant  Baptism  designed  and  adapted  to  produce  ? 
What  has  been  its  influence  upon  those  parents,  whose  minds  have 
been  in  the  best  state ;  whose  parental  affection  has  been  most 
highly  sanctified,  and  whose  piety,  most  active  ?  And  what  will 
be  its  influence,  when  the  great  body  of  Christians  shall  come  to 
be  fully  awake  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  shall  make  it  the 
constant  object  of  their  solicitude  and  labors  and  prayers,  that 
their  ofibpring  from  one  generation  to  another,  may  become  chil- 
dren of  God  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  The  value 
of  this  sacred  rite  taken  in  connection  with  the  divine  economy 
of  which  it  is  the  agn,  and  with  the  obligations  of  parents  and 
churches  which  it  is  intended  to  enforce,  cannot  be  perfectly 
known,  before  the  present  low  state  of  religious  feeling  among 
Christians  shall  give  place  to  a  more  elevated  piety,  and  to  more 
constant  and  more  feithful  exertion  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation.  In  my  apprehension,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  unfaithfulness  of  parents  and  churches,  and  their 
failing  to  act  according  to '  the  spirit  of  this  divine  ordinance, 
that  it  has  so  far  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  that  any  can  feel 
Uiemselves  justified  in  saying,  it  is  of  no  tise. 

There  is  stDl  another  way,  in  which  children  may  experience 
the  salutary  effect  of  baptism.    When  they  come  to  adult  years 
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the  J  may  be  induced  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  reli^on,  bj  means 
of  the  baptism  which  they  received  in  in^cy.  As  soon  as  a 
child  of  ours  becomes  capable  of  being  influenced  by  rational 
considerations ;  we  may  address  him  in  such  a  manner  as  this :  J^ 
your  infancy^  we  devoted  you  to  the  service  of  your  Creator  and 
Redeemer ;  and  we  put  upon  you  the  mark  of  diseipleshipj  the 
mark  of  that  gracious  economy  under  which  you  were  placed  by 
your  birth.  In  that  transaction^  we  bound  ourselves  to  briny  you 
up  for  Gody  and  to  seek  diligently  your  eternal  happiness.  Am 
you  are  now  come  to  years  of  under  standing  j  you  art  bound  to 
devote  yourself  to  God,  and  by  your  own  actj  to  confirm  what  your 
parents  did  for  you  in  your  hfancy.  The  child  may  be  taught, 
that  there  is  nothing  so  conducive  to  his  highest  interest,  as  for 
him  to  choose  the  God  of  his  parents  for  his  God,  It  may  be 
inculcated  upon  him,  that,  by  neglecting  his  soul,  and  living  in 
sin,  he  will  be  guilty  of  casting  contempt  on  the  pious  solicitude, 
the  exertions  and  prayers  of  his  parents ;  on  the  sacred  ordinance 
by  which  he  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  on  aD 
the  obligations  laid  upon  him,  and  all  the  privileges  secured  to 
him,  by  such  an  early  consecration.  If  a  youth,  who  was  devoted 
to  God  by  baptism  in  infancy,  possesses  even  an  ordinary  degree 
of  moral  sensibility ;  considerations  like  these  must  produce  a 
powerful  effect  upon  him,  and,  through  the  divine  blessing,  may 
prove  the  means  of  his  salvation. 

The  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  subject  is,  you  perceive, 
very  different  from  that  which  was  entertained  by  some  of  the 
early  Christian  fathers,  and  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
They  attribute  to  baptism  itself  an  inlierent  saving  efficacy.  They 
suppose  that  it  directly  conveys  grace  and  salvation  to  the  soul, 
and  that,  without  it,  no  one  can  be  saved.  But  I  have  repre- 
sented the  utility  and  efficacy  of  Infant  Baptism,  as  consisting 
primarily  in  the  influence  it  has  upon*  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
parents ;  and  then,  secondarily,  in  the  effect  which  parental  in- 
struction,  example  and  prayer,  with  the  divine  blessing,  produce 
upon  children.  This  effect  I  have  considered  as  resulting  &om 
God's  gracious  economy;  that  is,  his  appomtment  and  promise. 
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And  I  have  referred  and  always  would  refer  to  facts  which  occur 
in  the  course  of  divine  providence,  as  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
these  representations.  These  facts  are  striking  and  momentous, 
and  deserve  to  be  contemplated  again  and  again  with  the  liveliest 
interest.  Behold  the  mightj  influence  of  parental  character  and 
instruction !  How  is  it  that  pagan  idolatry,  Jewish  infidelity,  and 
the  violent  superstition  of  Mohammed  are  continued  in  the  world, 
and  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another  ?  What  is  it  which 
leads  us  to  expect,  that  according  to  the  common  course  of  events, 
the  children  of  pagans  will  be  pagans,  and  that  the  children  of  Mo- 
hammedans will  be  Mohammedans,  and  the  children  of  Jews,  Jews  ? 
It  is  the  general  principle,  that  the  character  of  children  is  formed 
by  parental  influence.  And  is  not  this  as  true  in  regard  to  Chris- 
tians, as  in  regard  to  any  other  class  of  men  ?  In  ordinary  cases, 
the  children  of  fisiithful.  Christian  parents  will  be  Christians ;  and 
they  will  become  so,  by  means  of  the  influence  which  their  parents 
exert  upon  them.  Such  is  the  divine  economy.  That  children 
are  placed  under  it  is  signified  by  baptism.  And  the  application 
of  baptism  to  children  is  a  suitable  expression  of  the  piety  of 
parents,  and  of  their  love  to  the  souls  of  their  ofipring,  and  is  a 
powerful  means  of  exciting  them  to  recollect  and  feel  their  obli- 
gations, and  to  be  active  and  persevering  in  the  performance  of 
parental  duties.  And  when  the  piety  and  diligence  of  parents 
shall  rise  to  a  proper  height,  and  they  shall  address  themselves 
to  the  duties,  which  they  owe  to  their  children,  with  united  zeal 
and  prayer ;  the  true  import  of  Infant  Baptism  will  be  more  fully 
understood,  and  its  utility  acknowledged  with  more  fervent  grat- 
itude to  Grod. 

ReUxtixm  of  baptized  children  to  the  church. 

This  relation  of  children  to  the  church  is  generally  represented 
by  the  most  respectable  authors  as  infant  membership.  In  a  very 
important,  though  in  a  qualified  sense,  baptized  children  are  to 
be  considered  as  members  of  the  Christian  church ;  just  as  for- 
merly the  children  of  the  Priest  were  members  of  the  Priesthood; 
and  as  now,  all  children  that  are  bom  here  are  considered  as 
members  of  our  dvil  community,  entitied  to  enjoy,  as  £Eur  as  they 
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are  capable,  the  benefits  of  society,  and  in  due  time  to  beoome 
complete  and  active  members.  But  we  cannot. regard  in£uit  ciul* 
dren  as  members  of  the  church  in  the  full  and  complete  sense 
in  which  adult  believers  are  members ;  for  of  this  thej  are  mani- 
festly incapable.  Nor  can  it  be  implied,  that  baptized  chil- 
dren can  ever  become  members  of  the  church  in  this  completo 
sense,  on  any  lower  terms,  than  those  which  are  prescribed  fbr 
others.  They  can  sustain  this  high  relation  only  on  the  oonditioo 
of  their  exhibiting  the  character  of  Christian  piety.  Still  it  is 
clear  that  baptized  children  are  placed  in  a  real  and  very  endear- 
ing relation  to  the  church.  And  although  they  are  not  at  present 
capable  of  being  members  in  the  full  and  active  sense ;  they  are 
evidently  capable  even  now  of  enjoying  some  of  the  previous 
benefits  resulting  from  their  condition  as  children  of  the  church  ; 
and  they  will  be  more  and  more  capable  of  enjoying  these  ben- 
efits as  they  advance  in  age ;  and  at  length,  unless  their  own 
impenitence  and  wickedness  prevent,  they  will  become  completa 
and  active  members  of  the  church.  Such  is  the  design  of  the 
economy  under  which  they  are  placed ;  such  the  end  of  their 
being  consecrated  to  God,  and  placed  in  the  school  of  the  church. 
And  we  may  hope  that,  through  divine  mercy,  this  will  ordinarily 
be  the  happy  result. 

To  avoid  as  far  as  may  be  the  difficulties  which  attend  this 
subject,  we  must  consider  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the 
church  to  be  such,  and  only  such,  as  they  are  capable  of  sus- 
taining. At  first,  they  are  merely  children  of  the  church;  that 
4s,  children  of  those  who  are  members  of  the  church.  The  priv- 
ileges which  belong  to  them  at  this  period  are  chiefly  prospective. 
After  they  become  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  they  stand 
in  the  relation  of  catechumens^  —  young  persons  who  are  in  a 
course  of  discipline  and  training  for  the  service  of  Christ.  Here 
the  advantages  of  their  condition  begin  to  *  appear.  As  children 
consecrated  to  God,  they  are  brought  imder  a  system  of  means 
suited  in  the  highest  degree  to  promote  their  salvation.  If  throng 
the  divine  blessing  these  means  prove  effectual,  they  become  de- 
voted servants  of  Christ,  and  complete  members  in  due  form  of 
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his  spiritaal  kingdom ;  that  is  ;  thej  come  to  be  just  what  it  was 
intended  in  their  baptism  that  they  should  be.  Thus  the  relation  of 
baptized  children  to  the  church  is  not  an  ima^ary  (Mr  unin- 
telligible relation,  but  one  which  is  real  and  obviau$y  and  which 
secures  to  them  the  priyileges  of  that  gr$M;ious  dispensation  ^nder 
which  they  are  placed,  and  ^ves  them  a  special  ptwpect  of 
obtaimng  its  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings. 

The  views  I  have  adyanced  are  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of 
the  Puritan  churches  of  New  England  from  the  be^nning.  I  shall 
select  a  few  passages  from  the  works  of  the  earlier  and  later  Pu- 
ritans to  show  this.  In  1648  the  elders  of  the  seyeral  churches 
of  New  En^nd  spoke  thus ;  ^^  Infants  with  us  are  admitted 
members  m  and  with  their  parents,  so  as  to  be  admitted  to  all 
church  priyileges  of  which  infants  are  capdbU.^^  They  add ; 
"  We  fttUy  approve  the  practice  of  the  reform  churches,  among 
whom  it  is  the  manner  to  admit  children,  baptized  in  their  infancy, 
to  the  Lord's  table,  by  public  profeswm  cf  their  faith  and  en- 
tering into  covenant."  The  same  is  asserted  in  the  Cambridge 
Platform.  —  *'The  like  trial,"  that  is,  a  trial  of  their  Christian 
character, "  is  to  be  required  from  such  members  of  the  church 
as  were  bom  in  the  same,  or  received  their  membership  and  were 
baptized  in  their  infancy  or  minority ,—- when  being  grown  up 
unto  years  of  discretion,  they  shall  desire  to  be  made  partakers 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  unto  which,  because  holy  things  must  not 
be  given  to  the  unworthy,  therefore  it  is  requisite  that  these  as 
well  as  others  should  come  to  their  triai  and  examination  and 
manifest  their  faUh  and  repentance  by  an  open  profession  thereof, 
before  they  are  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  otherwise  not 
to  be  admitted.  Tet  these  church  members  that  were  so  bom, 
or  received  in  their  childhood,  before  they  are  capable  of  being 
made  partakers  of  the  communion,  have  many  privileges  which 
others  have  not ;  tibey  are  in  covenant  with  God,  and  have  the 
seal  there<^  upon  them,  namely,  baptism ;  and  so  if  not  regen- 
erated, yet  are  in  a  more  hopeful  way  of  attaining  regenerating 
grace,  and  all  the  spiritual  bkssings  both  of  the  covenant  and 
the  seal;  they  are  abo  under  church  watch,  and  consequently 
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sobjeet  to  the  reprehenfflonfl,  admonitioiis  and  censures  thereof, 
for  their  healing  and  amendment  as  need  shall  require." 

Shepard  of  Cambridge  says ;  ^^  Hereby  Ood  gives  parents  some 
comfortable  hope  of  their  children's  salvation,  because  they  are 
widim  the  pale  of  the  visible  church.  '*  And  he  thinks  pious 
parents  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  God  will  save  their  children, 
iS  they  <Ue  in  mfancy,  or  that  he  will  do  them  good  if  they  li?e. 
The  Synod  of  1662  also  held  that  the  duldren  of  believers  are 
members  of  the  visible  church ;  but  that  they  are  ^^  not  to  be 
adnutted  to  fuD  communion  without  such  further  qualifications 
as  the  word  of  (}od  requires."  Edwards  considered  baptiied 
children  to  be  truly  members  of  the  church,  but  not  in  complete 
standing,  unless  they  become  by  profesdon  and  in  the  judgment 
of  the  church  godly  or  gra<Aou%  persons. 

It  was  then  the  general  belief  of  the  eariy  Puritans  of  New 
England,  and  is  now  the  general  belief  of  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians,  that  baptized  children  are  really,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  members  of  the  church,  but  that  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  complete  and  active  members,  entitled  to  full  com- 
munion and  to  baptism  for  their  o&pring,  before  they  ^ve  evidence 
that  they  possess  repentance  for  sin  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Duties  of  parenU  and  the  church   towards  baptized  children. 

On  this  subject,  which  is  of  the  highest  practical  importance, 
my  remarks  must  be  very  summary. 

When  we  dedicate  our  infant  children  to  Grod  in  baptism,  we 
should  consider  them  as  rational  and  moral  beings  just  commen- 
cing an  endless  existence.  Instead  of  confining  our  thoughts  to 
their  bodily  wants  and  their  earthly  interests,  we  should  direct 
our  attention  chiefly  to  the  worth  of  their  immortal  souls,  to  the 
state  of  moral  degeneracy  and  ruin  into  which  they  are  brou^t 
by  their  natural  birth,  and  to  the  grace  of  God  which  has  pro- 
vided deliverance  and  salvation  for  them;  and  then  we  shoold 
draw  near  to  the  God  of  mercy  with  strong  desire  and  fervent 
prayer,  beseechmg  him  that  these  dear  children,  who  are  destined 
to  live  forever  in  heaven,  or  in  hell,  may  inherit  the  blessings  rf 
the  everlasting  covenant ;  and  that  in  the  morning  of  their 
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tenoe,  they  may  be  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  solemn 
transaction  we  should  consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  resolve  humbly,  but  firmly,  to  be  fidthful  to  our 
children. 

The  general  duty  of  parents  and  of  the  church,  is  the  same ; 
namely ;  such  a  course  of  pious  instruction  and  discipline,  such 
an  example  of  holiness,  and  such  fervent  prayer  both  in  public 
and  private,  as  are  suited  to  promote  the  salvation  of  the  rising 
age,  and  to  transmit  the  Christian  reli^on,  with  all  its  institutions 
and  blessmgs  to  future  generations.  This  duty  belongs  primarily 
to  parents.  And  the  church  is  to  seek  the  good  of  the  children 
chiefly  through  the  &ithfulness  and  piety  of  the  parents.  In 
every  thing  which  is  important  to  the  children,  the  parents  are 
to  take  the  lead.  But  their  pious  efforts  are  to  be  encouraged 
and  sustained  by  the  whole  body  of  Christians  with  whom  they 
are  associated.  These  are  all  under  obligation  to  cherish  a  lively 
interest  m  baptized  children,  and  with  unwearied  diligence  to 
labor  for  their  good ;  always  looking  to  God  for  those  spiritual 
blessings  which  result  from  his  gracious  covenant. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  in  tins  place,  to  ^ve  a  particular  em^ 
meration  of  the  methods,  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  parents 
and  by  the  church,  for  the  welfare  of  children.  I  shall  only  say, 
that  our  benevolent  efforts  are  to  be  made  in  various  ways,  and 
to  be  continued  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  success.  And 
why  should  we  abandon  such  a  hope,  while  the  life  of  our  children 
continues  ? 

On  the  question,  whether  the  church  ought  in  any  case,  to 
cut  off  those,  who  give  evidence  of  determined  impiety,  by  a 
public  act,  there  have  been  various  opinions.  That  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  I  have  found  the  most  satisfactory,  is  briefly  as  follows. 
The  church  is  to  join  with  parents  in  administering  instruction, 
admonition  and  warning  to  children  and  youth  in  the  most 
discreet,  affectionate,  and  fSsuthful  manner;  and  to  do  this  per- 
severingly.  In  judging  of  the  reasons  which  ought  to  encourage 
us  to  exertion,  we  are  not  to  attend  chiefly  to  present  appear- 
ances ;  but  are  to  consider  the  forbearance  and  long  suffering  of 
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Qod|  and  the  multiplied  instances  in  which  his  grace  has  Yisited 
those  who  had  bng  lived  in  sin,  and  who,  in  human  apprehendon, 
had  been  fitted  for  destruction.  And  if  those  who  have  been 
devoted  to  God  m  baptism,  wander  fieur  and  long  from  the  paih 
of  duty,  and  show  fearful  symptoms  of  obduracy ;  we  are  not 
quickly  to  despiur  of  their  salvation,  but  are  to  follow  them  with 
every  effort  which  the  smcerest  love  can  dictate.  And  when  no 
other  effort  seems  to  promise  any  good,  we  are  to  abound  in  prayer, 
relying  on  the  infinite  grace  of  God,  and  eamestiy  hoping  that 
our  prayers  will  prevail,  and  that  our  children  will  at  length  be 
persuaded  to  consider  their  ways  and  turn  to  the  Lord. 

It  is,  in  my  view,  utterly  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  fix  upon 
any  particular  age,  at  which  those  who  were  baptized  in  infiuicy, 
and  who  exhibit  no  evidence  of  piety,  are  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  church,  as  those  for  whom  no  further  efforts  ought  to  be  made. 
For  suppose  you  fix  upon  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  twenty,  or 
twenty-one :  who  can  be  sure  that  a  youth  at  that  age,  thou^ 
without  any  evidence  of  regeneration,  may  not  be  in  a  state  of 
mind,  which  is  more  susceptible  of  good  impressions,  and  which 
affords  more  hope  of  salvation,  than  at  any  period  of  his  life 
before  ?  Now  if  any  person  should  be  in  this  state,  and  the 
church  should  adopt  a  principle  like  what  I  have  referred  to ; 
they  must  forthwith  exclude  such  a  person  from  all  the  advan- 
tages of  their  Christian  friendship ;  and  they  must  do  this  at  the 
very  time,  when  those  advantages  would  be  most  highly  prized. 
How  directly  would  such  a  principle  oppose  all  the  feelings  of 
Christian  benevolence  and  compassion !  And  what  havoc  would 
it  make  of  the  interests  of  the  soul ! 

To  conclude.  The  day  of  Zion's  glory  draws  near.  And  when 
that  happy  day  arrives,  a  clearer  light  will  shine  upon  the  minds 
of  God's  people,  as  to  the  principles  and  rites  of  Christianity. 
The  duties  of  parents  to  their  children  will  be  more  correctiy 
understood,  and  more  diligently  and  successfully  performed.  Di- 
vision and  strife  will  cease  ;  and  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  will  be  of  one  mind.  The  shortest  and  best  way,  there- 
fore, to  solve  our  doubts,  and  settie  our  differences,  is,  to  labor 
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unitedly  and  eamesfly  to  hasten  the  arriyal  of  that  blessed  day, 
when  a  brighter  son  will  arise  upon  the  church  and  chase  away 
all  the  shades  of  night.  Then  Christians,  having  a  more  perfect 
iUomination,  and  being  united  in  judgment  and  feeling,  will  more 
justly  prize  the  blessmgs  of  the  Christian  economy,  and  will 
combine  their  prayers  and  efforts  to  transmit  thos^  blessings  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  to  promote  the  increasing  and  per- 
petual prosperity  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 


LECTURE    CXVIIL 


FORM  OF  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM.      CLOSmO  REMARKS. 

The  subject  of  Ir\fa:nt  Baptism  has  no  necessary  connection  ifiib 
the  mode  of  Baptism.  Christians  who  baptize  by  immersion,  as 
well  as  those  who  baptize  in  other  ways,  may  apply  baptism  to  uh 
&nts,  and  in  numberless  instances  have  done  it.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  administer  baptism  by  sprinkling,  as  well  as 
those  who  use  immersion,  may  confine  it  to  believers.  If  we  were 
now  convinced,  that  immersion  is  the  only  proper  mode,  it  would 
make  no  difference  in  our  belief,  as  to  the  duty  of  Infant  Baptism. 

In  this  Lecture,  I  propose  to  suggest,  under  two  propositions, 
the  principal  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  on  the  manner 
of  performing  this  rite. 

First.  It  cannot  he  certainly  determined  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ that  haptmn  was  administered  hy  immersion. 

What  declaration  is  there  in  the  New  Testament,  that  every 
one  who  was  baptized  was  completely  immersed  in  water  ?  And 
what  command  is  there  of  Christ  or  his  apostles,  expressly  re- 
quiring that  Christians  should  be  baptized  by  totaX  immersion  f 
The  manner  of  various  purifications  and  other  rites,  under  the 
Mosaic  economy,  was  exactly  described;  and  thus  it  was  made 
evident,  that  God  would  have  those  rites  executed  in  one  precise 
form.  But  the  particular  manner  of  administering  baptism  is  no- 
where described. 

It  cannot  be  certainly  determined,  that  total  immersion  was  the 
only  mode  of  baptism  from  the  signification  of  ^cunZtOy  and  the 
nouns  derived  from  it. 
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Though  it  might  be  suppoeed  that  ^anttCm^  being  a  derivative 
from  ^antm,  would  have  a  leas  defibite  and  forcible  meaning  than  the 
original ;  thej  seem  to  be  often  used  in  the  same  sense.  But  a 
total  immersion  is  not  necessarily  signified  by  either.  This  is 
perfectly  evident  from  the  New  Testament.  First,  as  to  ^imm^ 
Matt.  26:  23.  <'  He  that  dxppefh  hU  hand  with  me  m  Ihe  dish ;" 
ifA^ixpas — jifp  %BlQtu  Mark  has  it,  6  iftficunofAtPoSf  '^  he  that  dip- 
peth  with  me  in  the  dish."  Now  whatever  liquid  the  dish  con- 
tained, it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  Judas  plunged  his  hand  all 
over  in  that  liquid.  Nothing  more  can  be  meant,  than  that  he 
took  the  bitter  herbs  which  were  eaten  at  the  Passover,  or  other 
articles  of  food,  and  with  his  fingers  dipped  them  in  the  sauce 
prepared.  And  yet  it  is  said  by  Matthew,  that  Judas  dipped  Mb 
hand,  and  by  Mark,  that  he  himself  dipped  in  the  dish.  And  as 
io  ^antZvh^xxptize;  —  the  word  does  indeed  signify  to  immerw 
or  dip  in  water;  but  it  also  rignifies  to  wadiy  and  to  wash  in 
different  ways.  It  is  said,  1  Cor.  10:  2,  that  the  Israelites  were 
all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  ttie  cloud  and  in  the  sea."  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  were  plunged  or  immersed  in  the  cloud  or  the 
sea  —  for  they  went  through  '^  on  dry  ground."  The  most  that 
can  be  intended  by  the  expression  is,  that  they  were  sjMinkled 
or  wet  from  the  cloud  or  from  the  spray  of  the  sea  as  they  passed 
through.  The  Apostie  however  had  a  moral  or  spiritual  meaning, 
as  I  shall  notice  soon.  '^  Divers  washings  "  are  mentioned  Heb.  9: 
10.  The  ori^al  is  dio^o^oi;  ^oantaiMokt  divers  baptismi.  These 
were  not  all  performed  in  one  way ;  and  certainly  not  by  immer- 
8um,  The  adjectvie  dicuj^ogog  signifies  different^  of  various  kinds, 
dissimilar;  as  in  Bom.  12:  6.  The  divers  baptisms  or  ablutions, 
mentioned  Heb.  9: 10,  doubtiess  included  all  the  diflferent  ablutions, 
or  ceremonial  cleansings  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  law.  These 
were  performed  in  different  ways,  but  chiefly  by  sprinkling  con- 
secrated  water.  The  word  fiamiaiu^s^  baptism,  is  used  with  great 
latitude  of  signification  in  Mark  7:  4.  The  Evangelist  says,  the 
Pharisees  hold  many  other  usages,  ''  as  the  baptism  of  cups,  and 
pots,  and  briEen  vessels,  and  beds  or  couches.^^  The  common 
version  has  tables.    But  the  word  tdunj  uniformly  signifies  a  couch 
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to  sleep  on,  or  to  recline  upon  at  meals.  Now  the  b^^oftitm^  or 
ceremonial  purification  of  cupe,  and  pots,  and  brasen  Teasels,  tod 
couches^  were  doubtless  performed  in  different  ways.  Caps  and 
pots  and  brazen  vessels  might  possibly  be  imrnemed  aU  aver  m 
water;  though  this  is  not  probable.  But  to  suppose  that  hed»y  or 
couches^  were  immersed  in  the  same  way  would  be  unreasonaUe, 
especially  since  one  of  the  prescribed  modes  of  ceremonial  purifir 
cation,  and  indeed  the  most  common  mode,  was,  the  tprMUng  <ff 
consecrated  water. 

Since  then  it  appears,  that  fitaniafiogt  haptism,  when  used  t» 
denote  ceremonial  purification,  did  not  by  any  means  signify  im- 
mersion exclusively,  and  generally  signified  other  modes  of  puri- 
fication ;  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  word  ^euni^a^  always 
signifies  to  immerse  when  used  to  denote  a  Christian  rite  ?  If  bap- 
tism was  performed  in  different  ways  under  the  former  dispensation ; 
how  can  we  determine,  merely  fix>m  the  use  of  the  word,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  performed  in  different  ways  under  the  present  dispen- 
sation ?  What  is  there  in  the  Christian  religion  which  would  pre^ 
vent  a  word  from  being  used  with  as  much  latitude  of  ffignificatiOD, 
as  it  was  under  the  Mosaic  economy  ? 

And  even  if  ^ofni^m  always  signified  to  dip  or  immerse  aU  over 
in  water ^  when  applied  to  other  subjects,  —  which  is  not  the  case, 
—  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  it  has  this  signification,  when 
applied  to  the  Christian  rite  of  baptism.  There  may  be  sufficient 
reasons,  why  a  religious  rite,  though  denoted  by  a  word  in  common 
use,  should  not  be  performed  in  a  manner  exactly  in  conformity 
with  the  common  signification  of  that  word.  This  we  well  know  is 
the  case  with  the  word  which  denotes  tiie  other  Christian  ordi- 
nance. The  word  Supper  in  English,  and  dsutpov  in  Greek,  have 
a  very  different  sense  when  applied  to  that  institution,  from  what 
they  have  in  ordinary  cases.  Eating  a  morsel  of  bread  does  not 
constitute  a  supper^  a  principal  meal,  although  this  last  is  the 
common  signification  of  dehtrof.  But  in  this  religious  rite,  eating 
a  small  morsel  of  bread  is  called  a  Sapper,  1  Cor.  11:  20.  And 
the  Apostle  charged  the  Corinthians  with  abusing  the  ordinance, 
because  they  made  use  of  more  food,  than  the  design  of  the  ordi- 
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nance  required.  Now  if  tiie  word  which  denotes  one  Christian 
rite,  has  a  sense  so  widely  diflferent  from  its  usual  sense ;  why 
may  it  not  be  so  with  the  word,  which  denotes  the  other  Christian 
rite  ?  As  dtrnpttPf  in  reference  to  one  rite,  signifies  not  a  usual 
meal,  but  only  a  vejy  tmcUl  qtumtity  of  bread;  why  may  not 
Ptuni^m,  in  reference  to  the  other  rite,  signify,  not  a  complete 
dipping  or  washing,  but  the  application  of  water  in  a  small  degree  f 
This  would  present  the  two  institutions  in  the  same  light.  In  the 
first ;  as  bread  and  wine  are  used,  not  to  nourish  and  invigorate 
the  body,  but,  as  mere  symbols,  for  spiritual  purposes,  or,  as  signs 
of  spiritual  blessings ;  a  very  small  quantity  is  sufficient.  Indeed 
the  Apostle  decides,  that  a  small  quantity  is  better  suited  to  the 
ends  of  the  institution,  than  a  larger  quantity.  So  in  the  other ; 
as  water  is  used,  not  to  cleanse  the  body,  but  merely  as  a  sign  of 
spiritual  purification,  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  sufficient ;  —  as 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  ordinance,  as  a  small  quantity  of 
bread  and  wine  is  foi;  the  purposes  of  the  other.  The  nourishment 
of  the  body  in  the  one  case,  and  the  cleansing  of  it  in  the  other, 
being  no  part  of  the  end  to  be  answered ;  a  large  quantity  either 
of  bread  or  of  water  can  be  of  no  use. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show,  that  the  circumstances^  which  at- 
tended the  several  instances  of  baptism  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, do  not  prove  that  immersion  is  either  the  only  mode,  or  the 
most  proper  and  scriptural  mode. 

The  circumstance  mentioned  John  3:  23,  does  not  prove  tiiis. 
^John  was  baptizing  in  .^on,  because  there  was  much  water 
ihereJ^  In  such  a  country  as  Palestine,  John  found  it  of  special 
importance,  (as  any  Christian  missionary  would  at  tiie  present 
day,)  to  collect  the  multitude  of  people  who  resorted  to  him  for 
instruction  and  baptism,  in  a  place,  where  there  was  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  This  he  knew  to  be  necessary  for  their  accom- 
modation, and  even  their  comfortable  subsistence.  So  that  there 
is  not  the  least  need  of  supposing,  that  the  mention  of  much  water, 
or  many^springs  or  streams  of  water,  vdata  nolXd,  had  any  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  mode  of  baptism.  Whatever  the  mode 
might  have  been,  a  large  supply  of  water  was  indispensable  to 
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sach  a  conoourse  of  people ;  and  such  a  sappl/  could  be  obtaiiied 
in  only  a  few  jplaces  in  that  country.  And  who  can  suppose  the 
waters  of  ^non  were  resorted  to  for  the  simple  purpose  of  btg^ 
tisdng^  when  three  thousand  were,  in  one  day,  bs^tized  by  the 
apostles  even  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  driest  season  of  the  year  ? 

That  total  immersbn  was  the  mode  of  baptism  cannot  be  proved 
from  the  circumstance  mentioned  Matt.  8:  16,  that  Jesus,  when 
he  was  baptized  of  John  ui  the  river  Jordan,  went  up  9traightwQg 
out  of  the  water.  The  preposition  oiro  generally  signifies  from. 
"  He  went  up  from  the  water ; "  —  an  expression  perfectly  natu- 
ral and  proper,  on  supposition  that  he  had  only  gone  into  the  river 
where  the  water  was  a  few  inches  deep,  or  that  he  had  gcme 
merely  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  without  stepping  into  the  water  at 
all.  It  will  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  river  Jordan  had  banks  of 
oonsiderable  height  above  the  water,  except  when  it  was  so  swollen 
by  the  melted  snows  of  Antilibanus,  as  to  fill  its  upper  channel. 
Of  course,  Jesus  must  have  a9cended^  or  gone  tip  an  aecentj  when 
he  left  the  water,  whether  he  had  been  in  the  water  so  as  to  be 
immersed,  or  had  been  only  to  the  margin  of  the  water. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  respecting  the  baptism  of  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch.  Acts  8:  88.  "  They  went  down  into  the  water, 
both  Philip  and  the  eunuch,  and  he  baptized  him.  And  when 
ihey  were  come  up  out  of  the  water,  etc."  Every  one  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language  knows,  that  the  passage  may  be  just  as 
well  rendered,  "  tliey  descended  to  the  water,  and  ascended  fiwn 
it."  Besides,  it  has  often  been  remarked  that,  as  it  is  said  of  both 
Philip  and  the  eunuch,  "  they  went  down  into  the  water ; "  the 
mere  circumstance  of  going  into  the  water  no  more  proves  that  the 
eunuch  was  immersed,  than  it  proves  that  Philip  was. 

It  was  evident  then  the  argument  above  mentioned  in  favor  of 
immersion  from  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch, 
vanishes  on  the  slightest  examination,  being  founded  on  the  mere 
sound  of  the  words  in  the  Common  Version. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  baptism  of  the  jailer  equally 
fiul  of  proving  that  he  was  baptized  by  immersion.  Acta  16:  19 
—89. 
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In  the  first  place,  he  was  baptized  in  the  night.  Secondly ;  he 
was  eyidently  baptized  in  the  outer  prison.  Paul  and  Silas  were 
thrust  into  the  inner  prison  or  dungeon.  After  the  earthquake, 
the  jailer  brought  them  out ;  that  is,  out  of  the  dungeon,  but 
clearly,  not  out  of  the  limits  of  die  prison.  There  Paul  taught 
him  and  his  household  ;  and  there,  in  all  probability,  he  baptized 
them.  Thirdly ;  after  the  jailer  professed  to  believe,  he  was  bap- 
tized immediately.  These  three  circumstances,  namely,  his  being 
baptized  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  flaecy  and  immediatdy  after 
professing  to  believe,  are  very  far  from  proving  that  immendon 
was  the  mode  of  baptism.  They  rather  prove  the  contrary.  —  K 
any  one  should  say,  there  was  probably  a  stream  or  fountidn  of 
wat6r  in  the  prison,  or  a  bath  filled  with  water,  sufficient  for  bap- 
tibdng  by  immersion ;  I  would  merely  ask,  what  evidence  he  finds 
of  this  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

Nor  can  it  be  proved  that  immersion  was  tiie  mode  of  baptism 
from  the  account  given.  Acts  x,  of  the  baptism  of  those  who  were 
converted  at  the  house  of  Cornelius. 

After  Peter  had  preached,  and  tiie  gentiles  believed,  and  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost ;  Peter  said :  '^  Can  any  man  forbid  water 
that  these  should  not  be  baptized  ?"  It  is  most  natural  to  under- 
stand this  to  mean,  can  any  man  forbid  water  to  be  brought  ?  It 
is  far  less  natural  to  understand  it  to  mean,  can  any  man  forbid 
us  to  yo  out  to  a  river  or  fountain  of  water  f  How  can  this 
account  be  thought  by  any  one  to  favor  the  idea  of  baptizing  by 
immersion  ? 

And  what  evidence  of  this  mode  of  baptizmg  can  be  derived 
from  the  baptism  of  Hie  three  thousand  converts,  as  related  in 
Acts  ii.  The  place  of  those  numerous  baptisms  was  not  by  the 
river  Jordan,  nor  at  iE!non  where  there  was  much  water,  but  at 
Jerusalem.  It  was  too  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  was  about 
the  twentieth  of  May.  At  that  season,  which  was  summer  at 
Jerusalem,  there  was  no  rain.  The  brook  Kidron  was  doubtless 
dry.  And  there  was  no  natural  fountun  of  water  in  Jerusalem, 
or  near  it,  except  the  pool  of  Siloam,  or  Siloah.  This  is  '^  the 
only  fountain,  whose  waters  gladdened  the  city."     Such  having 
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been  the  circmnstances  of  the  case,  is  there  no  diffieulty  in  mtf- 
ponng,  that  the  apostles  found  places  where  they  oonld  baptw 
three  thousand  in  one  day  by  immersion  ?  All  the  apostles  wen 
undoubtedly  engaged  in  baptizing  at  the  same  time.  Had  they 
baptized  by  immersion,  they  must  probably  hare  made  use  of  sepa- 
rate tanks,  cisterns,  or  bathing  places  in  private  houses.  But  h 
there  no  difficulty  in  suppoong  that  they  divided  themselves  inte 
so  many  diflferent  companies  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
rite  of  baptism  ?  And  is  there  no  diffionlfy  in  supposing  that  they 
had  access  to  so  many  bathing  plaoes?  These  doubtless  were 
confined  to  the  houses  of  the  more  wealthy ;  among  whom  few 
could  at  any  time  be  found  at  Jerusalem,  who  were  disposed  in 
any  way  to  befriend  the  cause  of  Christ.  And  what  intimatiim  is 
there,  that  the  aposUes  made  use  of  such  bathing  places  for  the 
purpose  of  baptizmg  the  three  thousand  converts?  And  what 
reason  have  we  to  suppose,  that  such  a  multitude,  who  were  sud* 
denly  collected  from  various  regions,  and  who,  we  must  presume, 
were  generally  poor,  had  such  changes  of  raiment,  as  would  have 
been  necessary  for  baptizing  by  immersion  ? 

But  there  is  still  another  difficulty.     It  appears  ezceedin^y 
improbable,  that  the  apostles  could  have  baptized  such  a  number 
by  immersion  in  so  short  a  time.     Before  they  began  to  baptize, 
all  the  other  business  mentioned  in  the  narrative  had  been  accom- 
plished.    The  apostles  had  met  together  in  one  place.     The  Holj 
Spirit  had  been  poured  out  upon  them ;  so  that  they  declared  the 
wonderful  works  of  God  to  people  of  many  diflferent  countries,  in 
their  own  languages.     The  powerful  effects  produced  by  their 
preaching  had  been  noticed.   Heavy  accusations  had  been  brought 
against  them.     Peter  had  undertaken  their  defence,  and  had  rea- 
soned with  them  largely  from  the  holy  Scriptures.     Multitudes  had 
been  pricked  in  their  hearts,  and  inquired  what  they  should  do  to 
be  saved.     Peter  had  taught  them  the  way  of  salvation.     What  is 
related.  Acts  ii.  must  be  considered  as  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
instruction  he  gave  them ;  as  appears  firom  verse  40.    Now  all 
those  miraculous  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  all  those  discourses 
ef  the  apostles  to  people  of  many  different  countries ;  all  the  agita- 
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tions  and  Terences  of  opinion  "which  took  place  among  such  a 
nraltitude ;  the  discourse  of  Peter ;  the  convictions  and  anxious 
inquiries  of  three  thousand  souls,  with  the  particular  instructaoos 
given  them  in  regard  to  the  way  of  salvation  and  the  duties  of  a 
holy  life,  —  all  these  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  day.  It  was  the  third  hour,  that  is,  nine  o'clock  in  the  mon^ 
ing,  when  some  of  the  people,  after  having  seen  the  effects  pro- 
duced bj  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  accused  the  apostles  of  being 
unduly  excited  by  new  wine.  What  has  been  mentioned  could 
not  have  taken  {)lace  in  less  than  half  the  day ;  and  they  certunly 
could  not  have  had  more  than  half  the  day  left  for  baptiang.  In- 
deed I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  that  they  devoted  so 
much  as  half  the  day  to  this  ritual  service.  But  let  it  be  supposed 
that  they  baptized  three  tiiousand  in  five  hours.  This  would  make 
six  hundred  an  hour ;  and  for  each  apostle,  fifty  an  hour,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  five  hours ;  that  is,  but  little  short  of  one  a 
nunute  for  each  apostle,  through  the  i^ole  of  that  time.  AccoT" 
ding  to  this  calculation,  who  can  suppose  they  were  baptized  by 
immersion,  without  supposing  at  the  same  time,  that  Grod  worked 
wonders  in  this,  as  in  other  occurrences  of  that  memorable  day, 
and  that  he  miraculously  multiplied  the  hours  and  minuteSy  as  he 
had  on  another  occanon  multijdied  the  loaves  and  fishes  f 

There  are  two  places  in  the  episties,  which  contain  aUusions  to 
the  rite  of  baptism,  and  which  have  been  thought  by  some  to  prove 
that  immersion  was  the  mode.  Rom.  6:  3,  4.  Col.  2:  12.  In 
these  texts,  believers  are  sud  to  be  buried  with  Christ  m,  or  by 
baptism.  I  remark,  first,  that  the  language  is  figurative.  In  this 
all  are  agreed.  Secondly :  The  word  avpstwprjftsPy  we  were  buried^ 
does  not  appertain  to  Kmnff  men,  but  to  dead  men  ;  not  to  water, 
but  to  earth.  It  does  not  mean,  we  were  immersed^  or  plunged 
in  water  J  but,  as  dead  bodies,  we  were  interred  or  covered  up  in  a 
grave^  or  laid  in  a  tomb.  ^*  The  Greek  word,  avtsraqttffuf,  we 
were  buried  with  him^  cannot  mean  water  baptism ;  fcHr  in  what  part 
of  the  Bible  is  bemg  washed  or  bathed  in  water ^  an  emblem  of  death 
or  ifntermentf  In  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  it  is  always  an  emblem 
of  purificationf  not  of  d^ath.    The  Baptists  greatiy  mistake  the 
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&rce  of  this  text."*  The  figure  of  speech  is  the  same,  as  in  the 
expressions  used  in  connection  with  this,  in  which  Christians  are 
said  to  be  crucified  and  dead.  It  designates  their  character* 
They  are  cntcified  to  the  world;  dead  to  sin;  yea,  dead  and 
buried.  Now  this  mortified  temper  of  Christians,  and  their  con- 
formity with  Christ,  is  signified  by  baptism ;  and  equally  so,  wha^ 
ever  may  be  the  mode  of  baptism.  According  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Apostle  in  the  context,  it  is  as  true  that  believers  are 
crucified  with  Christ  and  dead  with  Christ  in  baptism,  as  that  they 
are  buried  with  him  in  baptism.  And  how  does- it  appear  from 
the  language  employed  in  these  passages,  that  baptism  has  any 
more  resemblance  to  Christ's  burial,  than  to  his  crucifixian  and 
deathf 

In  Gkd.  8:  27,  the  Apostle  says ;  ^'  As  many  of  you  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ."  Here  the  meta- 
phor is  taken  firom  tiie  puttmg  on  of  clothes.  Believers  have  pui 
on  Christ ;  have  assumed  his  character ;  have  invested,  or  clothed 
themselves  with  his  moral  excellence,  as  one  covers  himself  with  a 
garment.  And  this  is  signified  by  their  being  baptized  into 
Christ.  But  who  would  ever  think  of  inferring  &om  this,  that  the 
mode  of  baptism  must  have  a  resemblance  to  putting  on  clothes  f 
And  yet  this  would  be  just  as  proper  as  to  argue  &om  the  other 
passages,  that,  the  mode  of  baptism  must  have  a  resemblance  to 
Christ's  burial. 

After  all,  what  resemblance  is  there  between  a  man's  being 
dipped  or  plunged  in  water,  and  Christ's  being  laid  in  a  sepulchre 
which  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock  ? 

The  common  manner  of  burial  among  us  is  very  different  firom 
that  in  which  Christ  was  buried,  and  may  have  been  the  occasion 
of  misleading  the  judgment  of  common  readers.  There  are  still 
remaining  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  many  ancient  tombs, 
which  clearly  show  the  manner  of  interment  formerly  practised. 
A  chamber  or  excavation  was  made  in  a  rock,  and  at  the  sides 
niches  were  formed  for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies.  The  body 
of  Jesus  was  wrapped  in  linen  and  laid  in  one  of  these  niches. 

*  Professor  Staart    See  also  Dr.  WardlaVs  DissertatioiL 
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Now  what  resemblance  is  there  between  a  body's  being  carried, 
-—not  let  daum  as  into  a  grave,  but  carried  into  such  a  chamber 
or  excayation  in  a  rock  and  lying  there  three  days  in  one  of  the 
niches  at  the  side,  and  the  plunging  of  a  living  person  for  a  mo- 
ment in  water  ?  If  there  is  any  resemblance,  is  it  not  too  remote 
and  fanciful  to  be  regarded  by  an  Apostle  ? 

Let  me  just  remark  in  addition,  that  if  (AtcuvMuion  had  been 
continued,  as  the  seal  of  the  covenant  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation; it  would  have  been  perfectly  just  and  proper,  for  the 
Apostle  to  make  use  of  the  metaphors  found  in  the  passages  above 
quoted,  and  to  say,  that  Christians  are  erueified  with  Christ,  dead 
with  Christ,  and  buried  with  Christ  in  or  by  eireumeieian ;  as 
this,  according  to  the  supposition,  would  have  been  the  appointed 
fflgn  of  their  being  thus  erudfiedy  dead  and  buried  in  a  spiritual 
sense. 

The  obvious  derign  of  the  Apostle  is  to  illustrate  the  character 
and  obligations  of  believers  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  are, 
in  a  certain  respect,  conformed  to  Christ's  death ;  that  as  he  died 
for  sin ;  so  they  are  dead,  or  are  under  obligation  to  be  dead  to 
sin ;  that  is,  they  are  holy,  or  are  by  their  profession  Miffed  to  be 
holy."  So  many  of  us  as  were  baptised  into  Jesus  Christ,  were 
baptized  into  Us  deaths*  This  is  explained  by  what  follows.  '^  In 
that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto  on  (or  on  account  of  sin,)  once ; 
but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.  Likewiee  reckon  ye 
also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  tin,  (or  in  respect  to  sin,) 
but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Cfhrist.^^  This  is  what  was  sig- 
nified by  baptism.  And  so  believers  were  baptized  into  Christ^s 
death  ;  not  that  baptism  was  a  symbol  of  death,  or  the  state  of  the 
dead ;  for  water  or  washing  in  water  never  was  a  symbol  of  this. 
But  water,  used  in  ceremonial  ablutions,  whether  by  washing  or 
sprinkling,  and  afterwards  in  Christian  baptism,  always  signified 
purification.  Now  being  dead,  or  in  a  state  of  death  as  to  sin,  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  be  spiritually  purified,  or  made  holy.  And 
this  is  the  very  thing  that  baptism,  following  the  ahluti(»is  under 
the  former  economy,  is  exactiy  adapted  to  signify.  Or  to  say  all 
in  a  word ;  water  used  in  baptism  is  a  sign  of  that  moral  purifiea^ 
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turn  of  believers,  which  the  Apostle  means  to  express  by  their 
being  "  crucified,"  and  dead,"  and  conformed  to  Christ's  "  death." 
Their  being  dead  in  conformity  with  Christ,  is  the  expression  which 
contains  the  metaphor.  And  baptism,  as  an  appointed  token,  or 
symbol,  denotes  what  is  signified  by  the  metaphor,  not  the  meta- 
phor itself. 

The  argument  which  has  been  derived  firom  this  passage  in  &- 
vor  of  immersion  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  a  real  resem- 
blance between  baptism  and  death.  But  this  supposition  iff  very 
unnatural,  and  I  think  far  different  firom  what  the  Apostle  had  in 
view. 

What  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  obligation  implied  in  bap- 
tism, may  be  confirmed  by  1  Cor.  10:  2.  The  Israelites  ^^  were 
all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea."  Baptism,  as 
a  religious  rite,  was  not  then  instituted.  But  the  Apostle  know- 
ing the  special  obligation  implied  in  baptism,  makes  use  of  the 
word,  to  set  forth  the  obligation  of  the  children  of  Israel.  "  They 
were  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea."  That  is,  in 
consequence  of  God's  mercy  towards  them,  especially  at  the  Bed 
Sea,  they  came  under  special  obligations  to  obey  Moses,  the  servant 
of  God,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  obey  the  commands  of  God 
bt/  Moses.  Their  being  baptized  implies,  that  they  were  brought 
under  special  obligations  to  worship  and  obey  their  gracious  Deliv- 
erer. Baptism  is  here  spoken  of,  in  regard  to  its  spiritual  import, 
just  as  I  understand  it  to  be  in  the  passages  above  quoted  from 
Rom.  and  Col. 

As  to  1  Pet.  3:  21, 1  shall  stop  to  make  only  two  concise  re- 
marks. First.  The  Apostle  here  expressly  tells  us,  that  the 
thing  he  had  in  his  mind,  when  he  spoke  of  baptism,  was  not  an 
outward^  but  an  inward^  spiritual  washing.  Second.  The  con- 
dition of  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark  was  by  no  means  the 
condition  of  persons  buried  or  immersed  in  water.  This  was  the 
condition  of  the  ungodly  world.  It  was  from  this  condition,  as 
the  Apostle  tells  us,  that  those  in  the  ark  were  saved.  And  this 
preservation  from  the  ruin  of  the  ungodly  world  he  refers  to,  as 
illustrating  the  salvation  of  Christians,  who  have  that   inward 
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jMrifieatiion^  that  ^^  anwoer  of  a  goad  conscience  towards  Chdj^ 
which  he  tells  as  is  what  he  meant  bj  baptism. 

The  mistake  into  which  many  writers  have  been  betrayed,  in 
regard  to  several  of  the  passages  which  speak  of  baptism,  particu- 
larly those  in  Bom.  vi,  and  Col.  ii,  has,  in  my  apprehension,  been 
owing  to  their  not  attending,  with  sufficient  care,  to  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  metaphorical  language  there  used. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  mode  of  baptism,  I  have  not 
thought  it  proper  to  suggest  any  particular  reason  for  preferring 
sprinkling  to  immersion.  But  if  we  look  at  the  ancient  manner 
of  purification  and  consecration  established  by  the  authority  of 
God,  we  may  perhaps  find  such  a  reason.  It  is  evident  that 
lustrations,  or  purifications,  and  consecrations  under  the  Levitical 
law,  were  commonly  performed  by  sprinkling^  not  by  immersion. 
See  Num.  8:  7.  19:  18—21.  Heb.  9:  13, 19.  And  there  are 
various  allusions  to  sprinkling  as  the  prevaling  mode  of  ceremonial 
purification,  as  Ezek.  36:  25 ;  ^'  Then  will  I  spriiMe  clean  water 
upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  dean."  Is.  53: 15.  ^^  So  shall  he 
spirinkle  many  nations." 

Now  how  can  a  mode  of  baptism,  which  has  such  a  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  purification,  be  otherwise  than  very  sig- 
mficarU  f  The  eariy  Christian  Jews  associated  the  idea  of  the 
Passover  with  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  were  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  whom  they 
considered  as  the  Paschal  Lamb.  1  Cor.  5:  7.  In  like  manner, 
the  mode  of  baptism  which  we  commonly  use,  may  have  a  happy 
efiect  by  being  associated  in  our  reflections  witii  the  prevailing 
mode  of  purification  under  the  former  economy,  and  especially  by 
impressing  our  minds  with  that  inward  purification,  that  cleansing 
firom  sin,  which  is  efiected  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I 
present  this  view  of  the  subject  merely  to  show,  that  the  mode  of 
baptism  which  we  adopt  has  a  striking  significancy,  and  that  in 
regard  to  moral  effect^  wluch  reaUy  constitutes  the  value  of  the 
rite,  this  mode  is  not  inferior  to  any  other. 

Our  Baptist  brethren  undertake  to  prove  from  Ecclesiastical 
Qstory,  that  immenBon  was  the  prevailing  mode  of  baptism  in 
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ages  Bubseqnent  to  the  apoetles.  In  re^urd  to  this  argmneiity  I 
remark,  first,  that  it  is  the  only  clear  proof  in  favor  of  immeimii, 
as  the  mode  of  Christian  baptism.  It  is  apparent,  that  no  such 
proof  can  be  foimd  in  the  Scriptures.  For  the  Scriptures  nowhen 
declare,  as  the  Ecclesiastical  writers  do^  that  baptism  was  pe^ 
formed  by  immertian.    They  nowhere  describe  the  mode. 

Secondly.  Those  who  regard  the  testimony  of  Eccleaistical 
History,  as  an  argument  m  favor  of  baptising  by  imrnertian,  ought, 
to  be  consistent,  to  allow  the  same  testimony  to  be  an  argument  in 
favor  of  Jf^arU  Baptism.  If  they  reject  this  last  argument,  they 
ought  also  to  reject  the  former ;  as  this  is  quite  as  clear  and  con- 
clusive, as  that. 

I  proceed  now  to  my  second  general  proposition ;  which  is,  tint 
C7uri8tian9  ought  not  to  attach  to  the  mode  of  baptwn  anjf  grecUr 
importance  than  the  Scriptures  do. 

AU  men  are  in  danger  of  attaching  more  importance  to  external 
rites  and  forms,  than  really  belongs  to  them.  The  people  of  God 
did  thus  under  the  former  dispensation;  and  the  prophets  fre- 
quently warned  them  against  it,  and  told  them  plainly,  that  outward 
rites,  though  enjoiQed  by  divine  authority,  were  of  little  conse- 
quence, compared  with  spiritual  duties.  Christ  often  found  it 
necessary  to  guard  his  disciples  against  the  same  danger,  and  to 
teach  them  that  obedience  to  the  moral  precepts  of  the  law  was 
the  great  thing  required,  and  that  outward  observances  were  com- 
paratively of  but  little  consequence.  In  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
Christians  had  a  zeal  about  the  externals  of  reli^on,  which  proved 
a  great  hinderance  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church ;  and 
some  of  them  needed  to  be  told  by  Paul,  that  tJie  kingdom  of  Qvd 
consisted  not  in  meats  and  drinks^  that  is,  in  external  observances^ 
but  in  righteousness^  and  peace^  and  joi/  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  am 
well  satisfied,  that  Christians  are  exposed  to  a  mistake  of  this  Idnd 
at  the  present  day ;  and  exposed  in  a  high  degree,  where  any 
external  rite  or  form  is  made  the  subject  of  coniroversy.  In  such 
a  case  the  disputed  rite  is  likely  to  occupy  their  thoughts  too  fire- 
quentiy ;  to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  their  minds  than  other 
aubjects  which  are  inconceivably  more  important;  and  in  cones- 
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qnence  of  this,  to  pervert  their  jadgment,  to  misguide  their  con- 
science, and  to  excite  them  to  a  warmth  of  feeling  mi  effort,  which 
exceeds  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  which  can  be  justified 
only  when  directed  to  the  high  and  spiritual  interests  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  Against  such  a  mistake,  and  such  excess,  especiallj  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  baptism^  I  would  eamestlj  and  affectionatelj 
warn  the  followers  of  Christ. 

From  the  fnregoing  examination,  I  tlunk  it  must  have  become 
evident,  that  no  particular  mode  of  baptism  is  exactly  described 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  represented  as  the  one  which  believers 
are  required  to  use.  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  speak  with  un- 
becoming confidence  on  such  a  subject.  But  I  confess  I  am 
unable  to  find  a  ^gle  text^  which,  according  to  just  rules  of 
interpretation,  clearly  proves,  tiiat  baptism  is  to  be  administered 
by  immersion.  And  the  conclusion  wbich  I  draw  from  this  j(act 
is,  that  if  we  contend  for  this  particular  mode,  we  go  beyond  our 
rule. 

I  am  confirmed  in  tins  view  of  the  subject  by  other  considerations. 
'Christ  intended  that  his  people  should  be  fi^ee  from  inconvenient 
and  burdensome  rites,  and  should  have  no  yoke  put  upon  them, 
which  was  not  easy  to  be  borne.  But  scarcely  anything  in  the 
Mosaic  ritual  was  so  inconvenient  and  burdensome,  as  baptism 
would  in  some  circumstances  be,  if  it  could  be  administered  in  no 
way  but  by  immersion.  The  coldness  of  some  climates,  and  of 
some  seasons  of  the  year  in  more  temperate  climates,  renders  it 
ahnost  impracticable  to  baptize  in  this  way.  Those  who  practise 
mmersion  find  it,  in  some  cases,  exceedingly  inconvenient  and 
difficult,  and  submit  to  it  merely  because  they  think  Gtod  requires 
it.  Now  I  have  serious  doubts  whetiier  all  this  is  consistent  with 
tiie  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  Christian  reli^on,  and  wjiaiiher 
the  unqualified  declaration  of  Christ  that  Jm  yoke  i»  eaey  and  hi$ 
burden  Ught^  would  lead  us  to  expect,  that  an  outward  rite  would 
be  enjoined  upon  all  Christians  in  sucb  a  form,  as  wo^ld  render  it 
in  many  cases  so  difficult  to  be  comply  with.  And  I  have  still 
stronger  doubts,  whether  it  is  consistent  with  ^^  genius  of  Chris- 
iianity  tbat  baptism  by  imiKiei^sion  should  b^  ^required  of  s^  be- 
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lievers,  when  I  consider  that  the  thing  required  must,  in  some 
places,  be  rendered  not  only  difficult  but  impoanble  for  want  of 
water,  and  in  various  instances  must  necessaiilj  be  prem  op,  on 
account  of  bodilj  infirmity. 

The  Christian  religion  was  designed  to  be  a  universal  reli^oo, 
and  its  external  rites,  as  weD  as  its  spiritual  precepts  were  un- 
questionably adapted  to  this  design.  But  tiie  rites  ct  Christiaiuij, 
in  order  to  be  adapted  to  the  deagn  of  making  it  a  umveraal  refi- 
^on,  must  be  practicable  and  convenient  in  all  circumstances. 
An  absolute,  unvarying  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  adnunisterii^ 
either  baptism,  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  in  the  mode  of  performiif 
public  worship,  would  operate  as  a  hinderance  to  the  q>read  of  the 
gospel.  As  to  public  worship,  we  never  think  (^  such  miifonnity, 
but  vary  in  regard  to  external  forms,  just  as  the  ends  of  publie 
worship  seem  to  require.  And  we  feel  that  we  have  the  same 
liberty  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  to  the  exterior  of' 
this  solemn  rite,  we  depart  greatiy  from  the  ori^nal  pattern. 

I  have  often  thought  it  strange  that  Christians  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  should  feel  themselves  authorized  to  take  such  libei^ 
ties  as  they  do,  respecting  the  manner  of  observing  the  ordinance 
of  the  Supper,  whDe  they  plead  for  so  strict  a  conformity  to  what 
they  conceive  to  have  been  the  original  mode  of  baptism.     Why 
are  they  not  as  much  bound  to  a  strict  conformity  in  regard  to 
one  ordinance,  as  in  regard  to  the  other  ?     But  do  they  practise 
such  conformity  as  to  the  eucharist  ?     Do  they  practise  it  in  re- 
spect to  the  time  ?    They  do  indeed  observe  this  ordinance  near 
the  close  of  the  day,  so  that  it  may  seem  to  be  a  Supper.    But 
Christ  kept  the  Passover  with  his  disdiples  in  the  nighty  that  is, 
after  it  was  dark,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Passover  instituted  the 
Supper.     The  Baptists  conform  in  this  respect  as  far  as  they  can 
consistently  with  convenience.    But  do  they  not  perceive  that  the 
plea  of  convenience  is  as  good  in  regard  to  one  ordinance,  as  in 
regard  to  the  other  ?     Christ  and  his  aposties  kept  the  sacramental 
Supper  in  an  upper  chamber.     But  who  at  the  present  day  thinks 
it  necessary  to  conform  in  tins  respect  ?     Christ  and  his  aposties  • 
redined  at  the  table  on  a  eaudi  or  9ofa.    And  why  do  not  tiie 
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Baptists  imitate  them  in  this  respect  ?  Because,  at  the  present 
day,  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  common  usage,  so  it  would  not 
be  wkaUe  or  decent.  And  doubtless  this  plea  of  miitdbUne%%  and 
decency  has  weight.  And  why  has  it  not  as  much  weight  in  regard 
to  baptism,  as  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  The  bread  which 
Christ  brake  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  was  mdeavened.  And  why 
do  not  the  Baptisti  use  unleayened  bread  ?  Because  they  do  not 
think  an  exact  conformity  in  this  respect  is  either  necessary  or 
important.  The  wine  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  used  was  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape.  And  why  do  not  the  Baptists  conform 
to  Christ's  example  in  his  respect  ?  Because  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure such  wine.  Now  the  Baptists  take  the  liberty,  and  I  doubt 
not  very  properly,  to  vary  firom  what  they  believe  to  have  been 
the  mode  of  the  original  institution  and  the  example  of  Christ,  in 
all  these  respects.  And  yet,  did  he  not  do  as  much  at  least  to 
enjoin  an  exact  conformity  in  regard  to  this  ordinance,  as  in  regard 
to  baptism  ? 

I  shall  just  refer  to  another  subject,  on  wluch  our  Baptist 
brethren  agree  with  us,  and  which,  in  my  view,  they  treat  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  Christ.  After  he  had,  with  the  most  conde- 
scendiDg,  amiable  kindness,  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  he 
conmianded  them  to  wath  one  another's  feet.  This  command  of 
Christ  was  as  express,  and  for  aught  that  appears  in  the  form  of 
the  command  itself,  as  much  intended  for  all  his  followers,  as  the 
command  to  baptize,  or  to  eat  the  sacramental  Supper.  And  yet 
the  Baptists,  as  well  as  we,  dispense  with  a  Uteral  observance  of  it, 
and  content  themselves  with  obeying  it  vbrtuaUy ;  that  is,  with 
performing  acts  of  condescension  and  brotherly  kindness.  And  to 
justify  themselves  in  this,  they  plead  that  present  usages  are 
different  firom  what  they  were  when  the  command  was  given ;  that 
what  was  then  an  act  of  kindness  would  not  be  so  now ;  that  our 
Lord  and  Master  would  not  have  us  violate  the  common  customs 
and  civilities  of  social  intercourse,  for  the  sake  of  conforming  to 
the  letter  of  such  a  precept ;  and  that  the  duty  required  is  a  con- 
formity to  the  spirit  of  the  command  in  doing  acts  of  condescen- 
lion  and  love* 
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Of  the  propriety  of  treating  the  command  of  Chrirt  bm 
referred  to,  in  this  manner,  I  am  fully  satisfied.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  circum- 
stances and  usages  of  society,  and  exercising  judgment  and  diaer^* 
tion  in  putting  a  reasonable  construction  on  the  command,  and  id 
complying  with  the  spirit  instead  of  the  letter  of  it,  we  act,  I  b^ 
lieve,  in  conformity  with  the  mind  of  Christ.  Hie  principles  oo 
which  we  proceed  in  all  this  are  evidently  right  And  why  should 
we  not  proceed  on  the  same  general  principles  as  to  baptism} 
Eyen  if  it  could  be  determmed  that  baptism  was  at  first  adminis- 
tered by  immerfflon,  though  I  think  this  can  by  no  means  be 
determmed ;  still  might  not  a  regard  to  common  utagej  to  deeeneg^ 
or  to  convenience  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  varying  the  modet 
Might  not  compassion  for  those  believers,  who  are  in  a  state  of 
infirmity,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  exempting  them  finom  an  expo- 
sure,  wluch  they  cannot  bear,  and  baptizing  them  in  a  manner  suited 
to  their  circumstances  ?  And  why  should  not  the  Baptists  content 
themselves  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  the  other  just  mentioned,  with 
conforming  to  the  original  institution  virtually ^  though  not  Uteralfy 
and  exactly  r  I  say  tins,  even  on  the  supposition,  that  immersion 
was  evidentiy  the  form  of  baptism  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  But  this  supposition,  as  I  have  said,  wants  proof.  And 
accordingly  the  reason  in  favor  of  baptizing  by  sprinkling  is,  to 
my  mind,  strong  and  conclusive.  And  it  is  very  clear,  that  when 
the  Baptists  fix  upon  immersion  as  the  only  proper  mode,  and 
refuse  to  vary  from  this  in  any  circumstances ;  they  abandon  the 
just  and  reasonable  principles  which  they  adopt  in  regard  to  the 
Lord*s  Supper,  and  in  regard  to  his  command  to  wash  one  an- 
other's feet ;  and  they  debar  firom  baptism  some  Christians,  who 
are  qualified  for  the  ordinance,  and  desirous  of  receiving  it. 

There  is  another  consideration  relative  to  the  subject  before  us, 
which  I  think  calculated  to  have  a  very  salutary  influence  on  our 
minds.  The  consideration  is,  that  God  equally  approves  of  sincere 
Christians,  whether  they  are  baptized  by  immersion,  or  by  sprink- 
ling. My  meaning  is,  that  the  judgment  of  God  respecting 
Christians  depends  altogether  upon  their  real  internal  character; 
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and  that,  if  fhey  ore  equally  eanscientioua  and  holy^  thejr  are 
equally  the  obfecU  of  his  (goprobation,  although  ihej  are  baptized 
in  different  wajs.  Their  not  observing  an  external  rite  in  the 
same  manner  can  be  of  no  account  with  God.  In  the  midst  of 
our  discussions  and  controversies  respecting  outward  rites  and 
forms,  let  us  charge  ourselves  to  remember  this. 

That  Grod  does  in  fact  regard  Christians,  who  are  baptized  in 
different  wajs,  with  equal  approbation,  might*  be  made  evident 
from  the  representations  of  his  word,  and  from  his  actual  adminis- 
tration.   But  formal  proof  cannot  be  necessary.     Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Scriptures  have  learnt,  that  God  judges  of  men 
in  the  manner  I  have  described.     And  we  cannot  ML  to  receive 
the  same  impression  from  what  is  manifest  in  his  administration.    I 
am  happj  to  acknowledge  those,  who  prefer  immersion  as  the  mode 
of  baptism,  to  be  sincere  friends  to  Christ ;  and  I  would  not  cease 
to  rejoice  in  all  the  tokens  of  the  divine  favor  which  thej  receive. 
But  do  not  those  Christians,  who  use  sprinkling  or  aSiision,  receive 
as  many  tokens  of  divine  favor  ?    Does  not  God  ^ve  them  as 
high  a  degree  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?    And  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  do  they  not  exhibit  as  high  a  degree  of  sanctifi- 
cation  ?    Have  they  not  as  ardent  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  as 
much  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  his  cause  ?     Do  they  not  labor  as 
diligently  and  pray  as  fervently  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  ? 
Are  not  their  labors  as  successful  ?     And  do  not  their  prayers 
meet  with  as  much  acceptance,  and  obtam  as  many  gracious 
answers  ?    Do  they  not  as  sensibly  enjoy  the  presence  of  God  in 
the  special  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  in  seasons  of  affliction,  and 
in  the  hour  of  death  ?     Will  not  as  welcome  and  joyful  an  entrance 
be  ministered   to  them  into  the   everlasting  kingdom  of  their 
Saviour  ?    And  will  thej  not  enjoy  as  high  a  degree  of  blessed- 
ness in  heaven  ?     Now  if  it  is  indeed  so,  that  Grod  grants  to  those, 
who  believe  sprinkling  or  affusion  to  be  the  proper  mode  of  baptism, 
as  many  tokens  of  his  approbation  and  love,  as  to  those  who  prefer 
immersion ;  is  not  the  conclusion  obvious,  that  Grod  does  not  con- 
sider the  particular  form  of  baptism  to  be  of  any  essential  conse- 
quence as  to  the  great  interests  of  reli^on  ?    It  clearly  follows 
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then,  that  we  ought  to  love  the  foOowen  of  Christ  who  bapliie  in 
one  way,  as  much  as  those  who  baptise  in  another  waj ;  and  diat 
if  we  consider  the  form  of  this  rite  as  of  anj  essential  consequenoe, 
or  suffer  it  to  have  any  great  influence  upon  our  feelings,  we  oonh 
mit  a  lamentable  mistake,  and  place  ourselves  in  oppontion  to  (he 
mind  of  God.  And  how  deeply  is  it  to  be  deplored,  iiiat  any 
Christians  should  cherish  views  and  feelings,  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  divine  will,  and  the  divine  administration ! 

And  hero,  as  I  am  about  to  take  my  leave  of  this  subject,  I 
must  solicit  the  candid  indulgence  of  those  who  differ  from  me, 
and  also  those  who  agree  with  me  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  bap* 
tism,  while  I  allow  myself  in  great  plainness  of  speech,  Imd  utter 
my  thoughts  seriously  and  imreservedly,  as  in  the  presence  of  him 
who  is  the  Saviour  and  Judge  of  the  world. 

We  must  all,  I  think,  be  satisfied,  that  our  relation  to  ChristiaoB 
generally,  I  mean  to  those  who  are  real  friends  to  Christ,  is 
unspeakably  more  important,  than  our  relation  to  ^y  particulaf 
religious  denomination,  or  party.  Our  relation  to  Christians  gen** 
erally  respects  them  as  Christians,  as  those  who  belong  to  Christ's 
spiritual  family  and  bear  his  image.  But  the  particular  relation  wo 
sustain  to  those  of  our  own  denomination  or  party  respects  them  in  a 
very  inferior  point  of  light.  For  their  belonging  to  our  party  is 
clearly  a  matter  of  infinitely  less  importance,  than  their  belongmg  to 
the  holy  kingdom  of  Christ.  But  do  we  always  regard  the  subject 
in  tliis  light  ?  Are  we  not  liable  to  make  more  of  the  particular 
relation  which  men  sustain  to  us  and  to  our  party,  than  of  that 
high,  that  paramoimt  relation,  which  all  real  Christians  sustain  to 
God  and  his  kingdom  ? 

Again.  We  must  all  be  satisfied,  that  the  salvation  of  sinnere, 
and  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom,  together  with  our 
own  sanctification  and  eternal  life,  should  be  to  us  the  great  ob- 
jects of  desire  and  pursuit ;  that  no  other  objects  should  be  suffered 
to  come  into  competition  with  these ;  and  that  we  should  do  nothing, 
and  countenance  nothing,  which  can  m  any  way  interfere  with 
ihem.  But  have  these  great,  spiritual  interests  been  always  kept 
•ppermost  in  our  minds  ?    Have  they  not  sometimes  been  almost 
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forgotten  ?    And  have  fhej  not  too  frequently  been  made  snbot^ 
dinate  Jbo  local  or  sectarian  interests  ?    I  have  heard  of  Christians, 
and  of  gospel  mimsters,  who  have  made  the  mode  of  Icg^Oi^m  their 
grand,  engrossmg  subject.    I  have  heard  of  those,  who  have  been 
actuated  bj  such  an  intense  zeal  in  faror  of  one  particular  form 
of  this  external  rite,  that  thej  have  seemed  almost  mcfined  to 
make  it  the  sum  of  all  religion.    Even  in  those  auspicious  seasons, 
when  Qod  is  pleased  in  mercy  to  pour  out  his  Spirit,  and  produce 
in  the  minds  of  multitudes  a  deep  and  overwhelming  impresdon 
of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  value  of  eternal  salvation ;  there  are 
some  Christians,  and  some  teachers  of  religion,  (I  hope  the  num- 
ber  will  be  found  small,)  who  show  an  unaccouiitable  forwardness 
to  introduce  discussions  respecting  the  mode  of  baptism;  and, 
instead  of  striving  with  all  their  hearts,  to  bring  sinners  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  promote  the  holiness  of  believers,  maike 
it  a  favorite  object  to  convmce  them,  that  baptism  must  be  admin- 
istered by  immersion.     I  must  say  too  that  I  have  known  those 
Who,  in  similar  circumstances,  have  shown  an  unbecommg  forward- 
ness and  warmth  in  opposing  and  decrying  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
the  Baptists,  and  in  establishing  those  of  their  own  party.    Now 
it  is  well  known,  that  discussions  of  this  kind,  whether  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
to  divert  the  attention  of  sunts  and  sinners  from  the  one  thing 
needful.     The  introduction  of  such  a  subject,  m  the  way  of  con- 
troversy, especially  in  a  revival  of  religion,  I  am  sure  is  wrong. 
It  is  offensive  to  God,  and  will  be  followed,  as  it  often  has  been, 
by  the  withdrawment  of  his  gracious  influence.     And  I  would 
earnestly  beseech  any  ministers  or  Christians,  who  are  inclined  to 
such  a  course  as  that  to  which  I  have  now  referred,  to  pause  a 
few  moments,  and  seriously  to  inqiure,  whether  they  are  pursuing 
the  great  object,  for  which  Jesus  died  on  the  cross,  and  for  which 
he  has  given  us  tiie  gospel,  and  the  day  of  salvation ;  whether  they 
are  not  in  danger  of  substituting  an  excessive  zeal  for  an  outward 
rite,  or  rather,  the  form  of  such  a  rite,  in  the  place  of  pure  love 
to  Christ,  and  to  the  immortal  souls  of  men ;  and  whether  they 
have  any  reason  to  think,  that  a  subject  of  this  kind  will  appear 
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as  important  to  them  at  the  Judgment  day,  as  it  does  now*  Mj 
Christian  brethren,  with  whom  I  am  expostulating,  expect  to  dwell 
etemallj  in  heaven  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Go^s  peo- 
ple, who  differ  from  them  as  to  the  mode  of  administering  baptism. 
And  I  am  yery  sure,  that  ^'  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
ihe  first  bom,  who  are  written  in  heaven,"  and  ^'  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,"  will  not  be  divided  into  different  and  ccmtend- 
ing  parties,  on  account  of  their  having  received  baptism  hi  ddfifer- 
ent  ways.  The  presence  of  their  Saviour,  and  their  perfect  love 
to  him,  will  make  them  cM  one.  And  any  strife,  or  prejudice,  or 
coldness,  existing  among  them  in  this  world,  will  either  be  buried 
in  a  happy  oblivicm,  or  will  be  remembered  with  grief,  (if  grief 
can  be  found  in  that  happy  world,)  and  with  emotions  of  gratitude 
for  that  infinite  grace,  which  has  delivered  them  fix)m  the  weak- 
ness and  imperfection  of  their  earthly  state,  and  prepared  them 
for  the  holy  employments  and  pleasures  of  heaven. 

With  these  few  suggestions  I  dismiss  the  subject.  But  there 
are  other  subjects,  relating  to  the  present  and  future  happiness  of 
all  the  children  of  God,  on  which  I  should  love  to  enlarge.  If 
we  are  rea^  Christians,  we  are  entitied  to  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible, undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.  Christ  is  even  now 
the  portion  of  our  souls ;  and  we  shall  shortiy  be  with  him  where 
he  is.  Having  this  hope  in  us,  let  us  purify  ourselves,  as  Christ 
is  pure.  Let  us  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  As  to  the  general 
interests  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  as  to  the  particular  interests  of 
our  own  denomination ;  as  to  the  ayhstance  of  religion,  and  as  to 
its  outward  forma,  let  us  endeavor  to  judge  and  feel  as  Christ 
does,  —  and  as  we  ourselves  shall,  when  the  shadows  of  time  shall 
vanish,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  a  world  of  perfect  light.  There  all 
the  redeemed,  —  delightful  thought !  —  all  the  redeemed,  forget- 
ting every  distmction  of  name  or  sect,  will  unite  their  joyful  hearts 
and  voices  in  praise  to  him  who  loved  them,  and  washed  them 
from  their  sins  in  his  own  blood.  Let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to 
prepare  ourselves  and  others  for  that  blessed  world,  and  to  render 
the  society  of  the  redeemed  on  earth  like  what  it  will  be  in  hea- 
ven.    Henceforth  we  will  have  no  strife,  but  to  copy  the  love  and 
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meekness  and  forbearance  of  ihe  blessed  Jesus,  and  to  advance 
his  cause.  We  will  heartily  rejoice  in  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  dmong  Christians  of  every  description,  and  guard  with  the 
most  sacred  care  against  everything  which  would  hinder  its  pro- 
gress. We  will  suffer  no  zeal  for  any  personal  object,  or  for 
the  interest  of  any  one  sect,  to  take  place  of  that  holier  zeal  which 
we  ought  to  cherish,  for  ihe  glory  of  our  common  Lord,  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  universal  empire.  H  we  may  but  have  the  joy 
to  see  him  inherit  all  nations,  our  souls  shall  be  satisfied.  We  will 
not  cease  to  love  thee,  and  to  pray  for  thy  peace,  0  kingdom  of 
Christ.  If  we  forget  thee,  let  our  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 
If  we  do  not  remember  thee,  let  our  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
our  mouth. 


LECTURE    CXIX. 


THB  lord's  SUPPBB. 

The  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  respecting  this  ordi- 
nance have  been  very  different  from  each  other,  and  this  difference 
of  opinion  has  occasioned  a  variety  of  controversies.  And  in  con- 
sequence of  these  controversies,  the  conceptions  of  the  bulk  of 
Christians  have  become  indistinct  and  obscure,  and  the  appropii- 
ate  benefits  of  the  ordinance  in  a  great  measure  prevented.  It 
is  with  a  strange  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain,  that  I  review  the 
opinions  held  by  distinguished  writers  among  the  Catholics  and 
even  among  the  Protestants,  relative  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Their 
writings  contain  a  large  amount  of  plain  Scriptural  truth.  But 
how  much  do  we  find  that  is  erroneous  or  unintelhgible  ! 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  error  and  obscurity  on  this  subject 
is  the  confounding  of  the  literal  with  the  tropical  sense  of  the 
words  used  in  the  ordinance.  By  a  very  common  figure  of  speech, 
the  bread  and  wine  are  called  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  And 
it  is  by  a  similar  figure  that  the  Apostle  calls  believers  bread. 
1  Cor.  10:  17,  "  We  are  one  broad."  The  bread  used  in  the 
sacrament  is  a  symbol  or  representative  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
And  when  Christians  are  called  "  one  bread,"  bread,  that  is,  the 
one  loaf  of  bread,  is  a  symbol  of  the  union  of  believers  as  one 
body.     The  language  in  both  cases  is  equally  figurative. 

The  elements  used  in  the  ordinance  are,  hterally,  bread  and 
wine,  —  not  something  else  which  has  the  appearance  of  bread 
and  wine,  but  real  bread  and  wine,  and  nothing  else.     These  are 
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the  signs  or  symbols.  It  is  also  tnie  that  the  body  and  blood 
which  are  signified,  are  lifcerallj  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the 
very  body  which  was  crucified  on  Calvary  by  order  of  Pilate,  and 
the  very  blood  which  was  there  shed  for  the  remission  of  sin. 

The  bread  and  wine,  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  are  all 
realities,  —  not  ima^nations,  or  fictions.  Their  relation  to  each 
other  is  that  of  signs  to  the  things  signified.  So  when  it  was  said 
of  the  rock  m  the  wilderness,  **  that  rock  was  Christ,*'  a  relation 
was  asserted  between  the  rock  and  Christ,  and  it  was  the  relation 
of  a  sign  to  the  thing  signified.  To  suppose  the  language  to  be 
literally  true,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  rock  was  so  changed  as 
to  become  really  that  living  being,  the  Son  of  Gt)d,  or  that  the 
Son  of  Qod  was  really  changed  into  the  substance  of  a  rock.  The 
declaration  of  the  Apostie  could  not  be  literally  true  on  any  other 
supposition. 

I  have  referred  to  the  case  just  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  giving  a  literal  inter- 
pretation to  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture.  Who  can  count 
the  errors  which  are  to  be  traced  to  this  source  ?  But  I  shall 
linut  my  remarks  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper.  If  the  words 
of  Christ, "  This  is  my  body  and  this  is  my  blood,"  should  be 
taken  literally,  the  popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  would  follow  of  course.  But  the  doctrine  is 
palpably  false  and  absurd.  For  Christ  never  had  but  one  body, 
and  that  was  the  body  which  was  oflered  up  '^  once  for  all,"  as  the 
Scripture  says,  and  which  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  which 
was  carried  up  into  heaven,  where  it  is  to  remain  till  Christ's  sec- 
ond coming.  To  say  that  the  sacramental  bread  is  the  real  and 
veritable  body  of  Christ,  is  to  say  that  his  body  is  at  the  same  time 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  in  ten  thou- 
sand different  places  on  earth,  which  would  imply  that  he  has  ten 
thousand  bodies  or  that  his  one  body,  which  has  only  the  common 
dimensions  of  a  human  body,  is  enlarged  so  as  to  be  in  a  sense 
omnipresent.  Furthermore,  to  suppose  that  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine  are  really  transmuted  into  Christ's  body  and  blood,  so 
that  instead  of  eating  real  bread  and  drinking  real  wine,  we  do 
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reaily  sud  literallj  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  Uood,  would  be  to 
8appo0e  that  we  are  cannibab,  and  not  ChristiaBa. 

The  Bomanista  h<dd  that,  in  the  moiSj  Jesua  Christ  is  real j  and 
truly  inunolated,  or  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice,  lor  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  this  doctrine  follows  of  course  from  their  manner  of  in- 
terpreting the  language  of  Scripture.  But  the  doctrine  directlj 
eontradicts  the  teachings  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistie  to  flie 
Hebrews,  who  takes  special  pains,  ch.  ix.  and  z.,  to  show  that 
Christ  was  distinguished  from  the  former  sacrifices,  which  were 
offered  up  often^  in  that  he  was  offered  up  onlj  once,  and  by  that 
one  o&ring  wrought  out  a  perfect  redemption  for  his  people. 

Further,  Christ  was  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  by  crucifixion.  He 
bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  he  was  immolated.  Kow  if  he  is  truly  and  literally  sacri- 
ficed in  the  masSy  in  other  words,  if  he  is  literally  crucifitdj  it  is 
iiatural  to  ask,  who  crucifies  him?  The  Catholies  say,  he  is 
immolated  by  the  priest.  But  does  the  priest  really  crucify  him  ? 
Does  he  perpetrate  the  deed,  which  was  perpetrated  on  CalTaiy 
"  by  wicked  hands  ?  "  Those  who  immolated  Christ  were  "  mur^ 
derers."  Is  the  Catholic  priest  a  murderer  ?  K  not,  then  aie 
the  Roman  soldiers  raised  from  the  dead  to  do  again  what  they 
did  so  long  ago  at  Jerusalem  ?  Or  are  other  enemies  present  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  crucifixion  ?  The  Scriptures  mention 
none  who  crucify  Christ  afresh^  except  the  rilest  apostates. 

But  there  is  still  another  difficulty.  If  Christ  is  truly  and  lit- 
erally offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  mass,  and  offered  up  in  the 
only  way,  that  is,  by  crucifixion ;  then  every  time  the  rruus  is 
repeated,  he  suffers  anew  the  agonies  of  crucifixion.  And  he 
suffers  those  agonies  at  the  same  time  in  all  the  places  where  the 
mass  is  celebrated.  And  the  more  firequently  it  is  repeated,  the 
more  frequently  does  he  suffer  and  die.  On  this  suppositioa,  his 
crucifixion  on  Calvary  was  only  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
sufferings  to  be  endured  by  him  in  all  ages.  And  as  he  is  npw 
immolated  every  week  in  so  many  thousand  places,  his  sufferii^ 
every  week  are  immeasurably  greater  than  they  were  when  he  was 
crucified  in  only  one  place.     Catholics  ought  to  regard  this  aa  H 
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fearful  subject,  and  to  consider  well  what  pains  and  agonies  thej 
cause  the  Saviour  to  endure  at  tlie  massj  —  recfi  pains  and  agonies, 
if  his  crucifixion  is  now  repeated,  —  unless  indeed  he  can  literally 
suflfer  the  pains  of  crucifixion  so  firequenflj  and  in  so  many  places, 
without  being  conscious  of  it. 

I  should  not  thus  spend  time  to  expose  0[»nions  which  every 
man  of  sober  judgment  knows  to  be  false,  did  I  not  wish  to  show 
what  consequences  flow  from  a  manifest  violation  of  the  just  {ffin- 
dples  of  interpreting  the  word  of  God,  and  from  perverting  the 
fitculties  of  the  mind  to  the  purposes  of  superstition. 

Will  you  now,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  nund,  dismiss  all  these 
groundless  fiemdes  and  monstrous  absurdities,  and  see  how  plain, 
how  simple  and  precious  is  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 

first,  notice  the  adaptedness  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  pur- 
poses to  be  answered  by  the  rite.  The  body  and  blood  signified 
by  the  bread  and  wine,  were  not  mere  human  flesh  and  blood,  nor 
even  OhrM9  body  and  blood  considered  in  a  general,  indefinite 
sense,  but  his  body  broken  and  his  blood  shed  on  the  cross,  as  an 
atoning  sacrifice.  Now  as  bread  and  wine  nourish  and  strengthen 
us  corporeally,  so  Christ  crucified,  received  by  faitii,  imparts  the 
blesfflngs  of  salvation  to  our  souls. 

The  ordinance  is  expressly  designed  to  be  wmmem/orative. 
Whenever  we  eat  the  sacramental  bread  and  drink  the  wine,  we 
are  to  do  it  in  remernlbranee  of  Christ,  and  to  show  his  death. 
Such  is  the  object  of  the  institution,  as  set  forth  by  Christ  and  the 
Apostie  Paul.  The  Saviour,  knowing  how  prone  his  disciples 
would  be  to  forget  him,  appointed  this  sacred  feast  to  be  kept  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  him. 

In  this  ordinance  we  are  to  remember  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  are  to  dwell  in  devout  contemplation  upcm  his  attributes,  his 
offices,  his  works,  and  his  blessing^.  We  are  particularly  to  me^ 
tate  on  '^  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge."  Of  all 
the  precious  things  iR  the  universe,  what  is  so  precious  as  hvef 
And  where  was  pure  love  ever  so  gloriously  displayed  as  in  Christ  ? 
Take  the  best  of  men ;  and  there  may  peradventure  be  some  one 
of  them,  who  would  lay  down  his  life  for  his  frimidM.    But  Christ 
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waSknA  lad  ieA  $3r  ':»  «»r*v:#.  E^n  Amt  lot^  vlikh  ki 
frrjB  ike  bednainf  lipm  e^nscaad r  acme  in  ike  luMtuwaMJiA  of 
gmd  ihroajdi  the  «>ie  cnAORk  had  nrrer  befae  aoniai|difliiBli 
work  Eke  tLis.  **  Herda  is  Vyre."*  Mid  die  'ifiMiple  lAo  hdl  • 
often  kaoed  od  die  Iwek^m  of  Jeso? : — **kncm  is  kve;^  kvtk 
a  sew  and  pecvEar  maaifearnkm :  bre  idbBitiiBg  t»  the  wnmmk 
tafeiBgs,  eren  die  untold  mgoiues  of  CTurifiiiua  fcr  tiie  Unett  of 
die  iD-deseiTing ; — knre  bearing  ihetRBOBdoaibivdfltt  of  hnoHi 
guh.  Tlie  angda  m  beaTcn«  vfao  had  kog  niMwed  tte 
operatiflnfl  of  dirine  goodnee,  firtt  n  new  intenaBt  m  Una  manfMli- 
tieD  c^  lore,  and  deared  to  look  into  it.  At  die  saenmental  Sim- 
per, dns  k  to  be  a  lea(£ng  subject  of  contemplatkm  widi  nau  Ve 
are  to  remember  die  bre  i^  C%nM.  And  iriiat  can  be  mon  eon- 
sonant  to  the  dSctates  of  an  enfigfataed  mind  and  a  pioue  hout| 
than  to  be  oonTcrsant  widi  such  a  snbject  — to  have  eoannHMi 
m  oar  souk  with  Christ  cmcified  ?  Who  can  dnl^  ^"i^M^i^  dii 
prhrOege?  In  die  exercise  of  that  fidch  which  ghres  present  roafi^ 
to  invisible,  spiritiud  objects^  we  are  to  behold  the  Lamh  of  Ctoi; 
in  dcTont  contemf^tion  we  are  to  be  preooit  widi  the  hhiasod 
Jesus  in  that  chamber  iriiere  he  kept  the  Passover  wift  his  disfli- 
ples  and  institated  this  significant  and  commemorative  lite;  to 
listen  to  his  last  conversation  with  his  aposdcs,  and  his  earnest 
prajer  for  them  and  for  2^  his  people  ;  then  to  follow  him  to  Ae 
garden,  where  he  was  exceedinglj  8(»TOwfnl,  and  fell  on  his  fiMe, 
and  repeatedly  offered  up  soch  an  agoniang  but  sobmisrire  prajer 
to  his  Father ;  then  to  witness  his  meeting  with  the  traitor  and 
yielding  himself  to  the  band  of  sddiers,  though  he  could  have 
moned  legions  of  angels  to  his  rescue,  or  could  have  confovmded 
diem  in  a  moment  by  his  own  omnipotence  ;  then  to  be  with  him 
while  he  stood  before  his  persecutors  and  to  behold  his  Iaad>-like 
meekness  and  gentleness,  his  fortitude  and  majesty ;  to  accompany 
him  as  he  carried  his  own  cross  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  to 
see  what  took  place  there  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hom* ;  -—  dien 
to  fix  our  eyes  upon  him  as  he  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph ; 
and  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  follow  the  pous  women 
in  their  visit  to  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay,  and  to  witness  thoir 
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eestasj^  ythm  ihey  fovnd  tiiat  he  was  risen  from  {be  dead ;  to  be 
present  at  his  repeated  interviews  with  his  cUsciples  after  his  resor- 
reoiion ;  to  hear  his  toucluAg  questions  to  penitont  Peter,  ^'  Smon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lowest  thou  me  ?"  —  to  notice  his  condescending 
ksfidness  to  tiie  incrednlovs  llamas,  when  he  said  to  him,  '^  reach 
hither  thy  fii^r  and  belaid  mj  hands,  and  reach  hither  ihj  hand 
and  thnist  H  into  my  side,  aind  he  not  fiu&Iess,  but  bdieving." 
We  are  also  to  remember  the  last  meeting  of  Jesus  with  his  disoi* 
pies  in  OaHee,  his  gracious  commission  to  his  apostles,  and  his 
ascenrion  into  hearen,  where  he  ever  Kyetfa  to  make  intercession 
fer  us. 

These  and  such  as  these  are  the  recoUoctions  which  are  to  occupy 
^ur  minds  when  we  celebrate  this  Christian  ordinance. 

But  we  do  not  answer  tiie  design  of  the  ordinance  by  the  mere 
act  of  memory*  We  are  to  exercise  an  aflfectkmato  fidth  and  confi- 
dence in  Christ  and  a  reliance  upon  him,  as  an  att-sufficient 
Safiour.  Hjs  g^rious  character  is  to  excite  in  us  the  higjbest 
teneration  and  homage ;  and  while  we  conoder  his  Toluntary  suf- 
ferings and  dealli  for  our  salvation,  we  are  to  abhor  ourselves  lor 
sin,  to  repent,  and  to  resolve,  ihat  henceforth  we  will  live  unto 
1dm  who  died  for  us.  If  we  would  do  what  belongs  to  us  as  dut^ 
in  observing  this  sacred  rite,  we  must  abound  in  all  the  fruits  of 
the  ^lirit,  and  devote  ourselves  to  a  holy  and  useful  life. 

But  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  regarded  in  stiU  anotiber  light. 
It  has  indeed  a  happy  moral  influence,  promoting  frith,  and  grati- 
tude and  love,  and  exciting  us  to  diligence  m  the  discharge  of  dufy. 
But  it  has  a  hi^r  office.  When  ri^tly  attended,  it  becomes  a 
diannel  of  divine  influences,  a  medium  throug)[i  which  God  bestows 
his  bleesmgs  upon  believers.  In  this  way  Qod  honors  his  own  in- 
ststutkm.  And  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  all  the  good  moral 
eifect  wUch  the  ordinance  produces  upon  the  mmds  of  believers, 
is  owing  to  the  grace  of  God  imparted  te  them  through  this  sacred 
channel.  While  in  the  exercise  of  a  penitent  and  bdieving  heart, 
they  receive  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  their  divine  Saviour 
is  gradously  present,  and  manifests  himself  to  them  as  he  does  not 
to  th^worid,  and  by  granting  them  larger  measures  of  his  Spirit, 
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ruses  them  to  higher  attainments  in  holiness,  and  gives  timi  fo 
experience  purer  joys. 

But  when  I  say  that  this  sacred  rite  is  the  ehaanel  of  dirins 
grace,  I  do  not  mean  to  distinguish  it  in  this  respect  &om  other 
divinely  appointed  means.  It  is  indeed  emmentfy  adapted  to  im- 
part to  the  Mowers  of  Christ  clear  and  aiboting  views  of  his  gloij 
and  grace,  to  bring  them  into  spiritual  communion  with  him,  and 
to  make  them  partakers  of  his  benefits.  But  other  things,  par> 
ticulariy  the  word  of  (xod,  the  preachmg  of  the  gospel,  the  obeer- 
Tance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  faithfuhiess  and  the  prayers  of 
parents  and  other  Christians  are  also  means  appointed  of  Gtoi  £» 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  man.  They  are  all  channels  of  divine 
blessings.  The  word  of  Gkxl  whether  preached  or  read,  is,  throng 
the  Holy  Spirit  quick  and  powerful,  a  savor  of  life,  a  channd  of 
that  divine  influence  which  sanctifies  and  saves  the  soul.  Can 
more  than  this  be  said  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  any  outward 
observance?  The  &ct  is,  that  God,  in  his  great  mercy,  has 
appointed  a  variety  of  means  for  the  promotion  of  our  spiritual 
good.  And  these  means  produce  the  best  effect  when  they  operate 
together.  The  Lord's  Supper,  separated,  as  it  commonly  is  in  the 
Catholic  church,  from  its  rightful  connection  with  fiiithful  gospel 
instruction  and  the  clear  knowledge  of  divine  things,  becomes  the 
occasion  of  gross  superstition  and  fatal  delusion.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  readmg  or  hearing  the  word  of  God  and  the  mere 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  unaccompanied  by  the  use  of  the  out- 
ward ordinances  of  Christianity,  would  conduce  but  partially  to  a 
truly  spiritual  life,  and  would  fail  essentially  of  making  us  complete 
in  all  the  wiU  of  (rod.  The  Catholics  mistake  in  attributing  a 
saving  efficacy  to  a  mere  attendance  on  the  sacrament,  without  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth  and  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
graces.  And  it  is  the  mistake  of  some  modem  sects  to  suppose  that 
Christians  in  the  present  life  can  dispense  with  the  use  of  the 
appointed  visible  ordinances  without  essential  loss  to  their  spiritual 
interests. 

Agidn.   This  sacred  rite  is  to  asfflst  us  not  only  to  recollect  what 
is  past,  but  to  keep  in  mind  what  is  future.    We  are  to  showforth 
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Christ's  dea&^^tai  he  come."  Hie  seoond^ypearing  of  Christ  is  the 
dearest  object  of  our  hopes.  Our  hearts  are  sometiines  filled  with 
sorrow  to  think  that  we  are  so  long  separated  from  oar  Saviour,—* 
tiiat  our  ejes  have  never  seen  him  whom  oar  soul  loveth.  But  we 
are  reminded  of  his  sore  promise,  that  he  will  come  again  and 
receive  as  to  himself^  Aat  where  he  is,  there  we  may  be  also. 
Then,  we  shall  not  see  him  throu^  a  glass  darkly,  but  &oe  to  fi^e. 
This  will  be  the  consommation  of  our  blessedness.  Until  this 
blessedness  is  realised,  we  shall  find  these  oatward  ordinances, 
tliese  symbols  of  distant,  invisible  objects,  unspeakably  precious. 
But  when  we  diall  attain  to  perfection  in  holiness,  and  shall  fix  our 
enraptured  eyes  on  that  merciful  Saviour  who  loved  us  and  died 
for  us,  these  outward  lites  now  so  needful  for  us,  will  ^ve  jdace  to 
purer  and  nobler  services  and  to  celestial  enjoyments. 

finally.  The  Lord's  Sapper  is  a  means  of  manifesting  and 
promoting  the  mutual  love  and  union  of  believers.  ^^  The  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion,"  that  is,  Uie  par- 
takmg  together,  ^^  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  Uie  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  For  we, 
being  many,  are  one  bread  and  one  body."  The  foUowers  of  Christ 
are,  in  realify,  all  one.  They  serve  the  same  Lord.  They  are 
enlisted  in  the  same  cause.  And  so  far  as  they  act  in  character, 
they  love  one  another.  In  this  ordinance  we  show  that  we  are 
one.  And  if  our  hearts  and  lives  should  fully  correspond  with  the 
design  of  this  ordinance,  the  world  would  be  constrained  to  say,  be- 
hold !  how  these  Christians  love  one  another !  The  Lord's  Supper 
not  only  expresses  this  union,  but  is  a  means  of  promoting  it. 
When  we  join  together  in  conmiemorating  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
consider  that  sinful,  wretched  State  from  wluch  we  are  all  delivered 
by  his  atoning  blood,  and  when  we  consider  that  we  must  all  be 
saved  by  the  same  abounding  grace,  and  are  to  dwell  forever  in 
*  the  presence  of  the  same  adorable  Redeemer ;  we  feel  an  influence 
which  softens  ihe  heart,  and  gently  but  powerfully  draws  us  to 
mutual  aflkction  and  kindness.  And  how  strange  it  is,  that  Chris- 
tians should  ever  separate  themselves  firom  one  anotiier  in  the 
observance  of  this  uniting  ordinance !    If  they  difier  in  some  other 
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thmgi,  diey  bto  agreed  in  this.  Hie  j  eai  the  ssenuimnfail  bmd 
and  drink  the  wine  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  and  in  obediflBOS 
to  his  command.  And  why  not  obey  together  ?  Why  not  con- 
memorate  Christ's  dying  k>Te  together  7  31iis  is  a  commoQ  duty, 
and  a  token  of  union.  In  regard  to  this  sacred  rite  they  art 
agreed ;  and  why  not  ihns  fiur  walk  together  ?  To  attempt  to  fime 
a  QDion,  or  an  ejqiresaon  of  nnkm  where  there  is  a  real  dmmiaHf 
woold  be  unwiBe.  Bat  what  ahall  we  say  of  fixemg  a  dimmm^ 
where  there  is  a  real  wtkmf  The  Lord  hasten  the  time,  when 
all  Christians  shall  not  only  be  but  appear  to  be  one  fiunily,  and 
shall  more  foUy  exhibit  that  s{«it  of  mind  irindi  Jesos  represented 
as  the  grand  OTidence  of  discipleahip ; «- ^  By  this  diaU  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  tfye  looe  om  mnsAatJ^ 


LECTURE   CXX. 


IHB  lord's  bat  OB  OBBISXKAN  BABBAXH* 

Thb  Lord's  daj  or  iiie  Christian'i  Sabbail^  is  of  vital  C(»iso- 
qnence  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  Whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  other  means  appointed  for  our  spiritual  benefit,  ikej  would 
have  but  little  efficacy  without  the  Sabbath.  Even  the  saored 
Scriptures,  the  only  standard  of  our  faith  and  practice,  and  the 
institution  of  the  gospel  ministry,  would  turn  to  but  gmall  account, 
should  we  gjive  up  **  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,"  and  so 
deprive  ourselves  of  a^y  regular  and  divinely  appMnted  season 
lor  reading  the  Scriptures  in  private,  and  hearing  their  doctrines 
and  precepts  explained  and  inculcated  in  public.  I  say  a  divine^ 
ifjpainUd  season.  A  day  enjoined  by  the  authority  of  God  is 
manifisstly  required  in  this  case ;  because  no  consideration  of 
mere  expediency,  no  civil  or  ecclesiastical  decree,  and  no  agree- 
msiit  made  amcmg  individual  Christians  will  be  likely  to  bind 
the  eonscienoea  or  to  regulate  the  actions  of  men.  Unless  the 
day  of  holy  rest  is  believed  to  be  set  apart  and  c<msecrated  by 
God  himself^  the  current  of  worldly  business  and  {Measure  will  at 
length  sweep  it  away  even  from  the  church ;  the  only  alternative 
then  is,  that  there  must  be  a  Sabbath  set  apart  by  divine  authority, 
or  no  Sabbalh  at  alL  Even  if  a  particular  day  should  be  vdunta* 
xily  observed  for  religious  purposes  by  individuals,  or  by  a  Chris- 
tian community,  without  the  belief  of  any  divine  command  en* 
j<nning  it;  such  a  d^  would  be  very  difierent|  and  its  influence 
wfoik  the  minds  even  of  good  men  would  be  veiy  diSforent,  from 
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what  it  would  be,  if  it  were  regarded  as  an  appointment  of  God* 
The  same  principle  obtuns  here  as  in  regard  to  the  Scriptuie* 
If  we  consider  it  as  a  mere  human  production,  it  will  exert  but 
an  inconsiderable  influence  upon  us.  Its  doctrines  and  jnreceptB 
will  have  httle  or  no  power  over  our  consciences.  God  most 
apeak,  or  man  will  not  hear,  (jOD  must  command,  or  man  will  not 
obey. 

'  We  shall  find  all  this  yerified  in  the  history  ot  Chiistendomy 
and  particularly  in  the  history  of  our  own  times.  Who  are  they 
that  trample  on  the  Sabbath,  and  make  it  subservient  to  their 
worldly  pursuits?  Not  merely  infidels;  but  the  generality  of 
those  who  profess  a  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  but  do  not  regard  it 
as  a  divine  institutbn.  And  who  are  they  that  oonsdentioudy 
and  faithfully  perform  its  sacred  duties,  and  secure  its  inestimaU^ 
benefits  ?  Those  who  look  upon  it  as  set  apart  for  holy  purposes 
by  the  authority  of  God.  A  proper  belief,  that  our  Creator  and 
Sovereign  requires  tiie  Sabbath  to  be  kept  holy,  silences  the 
damors  of  the  world,  bars  out  vain  thoughts,  subdues  the  passioni, 
diffuses  a  sacredness  through  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  im- 
parts a  special  influence  to  divine  truth,  whether  heard  in  the 
sanctuary,  or  contemplated  in  the  stillness  of  retirement.  With- 
out such  a  belief,  the  benefits  naturally  resulting  firom  this  divine 
institution,  will  not  be  obtained.  The  ministers  of  religion  and 
civil  rulers  may  unite  their  efforts  to  promote  the  observance  of 
a  day  which  is  made  sacred  only  by  human  authority ;  but  they 
will  have  no  prospect  of  success.  The  command  to  '^  remember 
the  Sabbath  day  and  keep  it  holy,"  coming  from  man,  is  imbe- 
cile. It  excites  no  cordial  reverence.  It  produces  no  fear  of 
transgression,  except  so  far  as  outward,  visible  actions  are  con- 
cerned. Who  will  stand  in  awe  of  a  command  which  is  laid  upon 
him  by  a  being  like  himself?  But  the  conmiand  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  holy,  coming  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  world,  is  clothed 
with  power,  and  takes  hold  on  the  conscience  and  heart.  Being 
the  command  of  Him  who  is  everywhere  present,  and  whose 
searching  eyo  is  ever  upon  us,  it  has  the  same  authority  over  us 
when  we  are  removed  from  the  notice  of  man,  as  when  we  ara 
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jdaeed  in  the  most  pablic  view.    It  is  a  motiye  which  toaohes  all 
tibe  springs  of  actii<vi. 

When  we  look  upon  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  behold  scenes 
of  revolution,  strife,  carnage,  and  anarchy.  Various  attempts 
are  made  to  introduce  improvements  into  Uie  forms  of  government 
and  to  promote  quietness  and  harmony,  and  ihe  salutary  influence 
of  law.  But  these  attempts  are  not  successful.  Things  remain 
in  the  most  ominous  condition,  and  patriots  and  politicians  know 
not  what  to  do.  Their  wisdom  fidls  them.  Now  why  do  ihey 
not  see,  that  the  cause  of  all  these  evils  lies  in  the  destitution  of 
moral  and  reli^ous  principle  in  the  mass  of  tiie  community  ?  The 
experiment  which  has  so  often  been  made,  may  be  a  thousand 
times  repeated ;  and  the  result  will  be  the  same.  No  constitu- 
tions of  government,  however  wisely  firamed ;  no  improvement  of 
tiie  people  at  large  in  mere  literature  and  science ;  no  les8(»B 
deriyed  from  history  and  experience,  and  no  motives  addressed 
to  personal  interest  or  safety,  can  hush  flie  commotions  which  agir 
tate  the  nations ;  because  none  of  tiiese  can  subdue  pride,  ambi- 
tion and  selfishness,  make  men  upright  and  benevdent,  and.  en- 
gage them  in  those  employments  which  will  contribute  to  indi- 
vidual and  public  happiness.  Why  are  not  patriots  and  legish^ 
tors  sensible  of  this  ?  Why  do  they  not  see  and  feel,  after  so 
much  light  has  been  cast  on  the  subject,  tiiat  the  only  eflbctual 
means  of  removing  the  calamities  which  now  afflict  the  nations, 
and  of  warding  off  the  still  more  fearful  evils  which  threaten 
ihem,  is,  the  healthful  influence  of  moral  and  relipous  principle, 
diffused  through  the  mass  of  society  ?  It  is  evident,  tiiat  the 
same  character  which  qualifies  men  to  be  happy  in  the  worid  to 
come,  will  qualify  them  to  be,  in  the  hi^est  sense,  good  members 
of  ciyil  society.  And  if  civil  society  shall  be  chiefly  constituted 
of  enlightened  and  good  men,  a  sure  foundation  will  be  laid  for 
permanent  peace  and  prosperity.  Now  without  undervaluing  any 
of  the  appointed  means  of  human  improvement,  I  hold  it  to  be 
an  obvious  and  certain  truth,  that  the  chief  means  of  forming 
men  to  a  good  character  is,  the  due  observance  of  the  CkrMan 
SMath;  and  tiiat  without  tiiis,  all  other  means  will  M.    If  this 
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bener^cat  kstitation  were  rightly  obaenr^d,  tke  evils  nUA 
Uireaten  this  and  oUier  nations  would  disappear.  The  remedy  I 
pKoposOi  as  simple  and  easy ;  but  it  is  fiore.  And  if  the  vioknce 
of  ambitian  and  party  oeal  and  the  preyalenee  of  vice  aad  dah 
order  should  so  increase,  as  to  overturn  our  iGree  government 
and  involve  us  in  all  the  h(Hrrors  experienced  by  other  na&ni; 
I  am  bold  io  aflSrm,  that  no  individual,  either  among  the  roleiB  or 
ike  peojde,  who  conscientiously  and  faithfully  keeps  the  ChriaiiaB 
Sabbath,  will  be  chargeable  with  helping  to  bring  diese  evib  npoa 
the  land ;  and  that  the  whole  guilt  will  lie  at  the  door  of  thoet^ 
who  do  not  reverence  the  Lord's  day,  and  do  not  fidthfnlly  attend 
apon  its  holy  and  sanctifying  duties. 

As  to  those  gospel  ministers,  and  rulers,  and  jwivate  citiaenSi 
who  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy,  who  diligently  engage  in  ill 
pnUic  and  private  .eervices,  and  who  use  their  influence  to  impress 
iqpon  ttM  mmds  of  others  the  high  obligations  of  this  divine  instn 
tntion, — they  ougjlit  to  be  acknowledged  as  tnie  patrwU;  and 
fliey  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of  the  community  fior 
Hm  substantial  c<mtribution  they  make  to  the  public  good.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  every  man  who  neglects  to  remember  the 
Sabbath  day  and  keep  it  holy,  shows  himself  an  enen^  to  the  beat 
interests  of  his  feUow  creatures.  He  is  guilty  of  casting  contempt 
upon  the  most  effectual  means  which  infinite  wisdom  has  provided 
Ibr  curing  the  madness  of  the  passions,  for  checking  the  preva- 
lence of  error  and  vice,  and  preparmg  the  human  fiumly  for  the 
higheet  enjoyment  of  which  they  are  capable. 

In  regard  to  the  means  best  adapted  to  promote  the  due  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath ;  some  have  relied  upon  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  civil  laws  requiring  the  Sabbath  to  be  treated  with 
respect,  and  forbidding,  under  severe  penalties,  all  open  violations 
of  it.  But,  in  my  apprehension,  we  have  no  reason  to  esqteet^ 
that  mere  civil  enactments  will  ever  be  productive  of  any  eztttk- 
sive  and  permanent  benefit  in  regard  to  this  subject,  except  merely 
as  they  afford  protection  to  Christians  in  worshipping  God  accord- 
ing to  their  own  consciences. 

The  experiment  has  been  often  tried  here,  and  in  other  oooft- 
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tries ;  bat  flie  result  has  made  it  evident^  tiukt  Ae  gieal  iiiereBtB 
of  morality  and  rriigbn  csimot  be  safely  made  to  rest  on  tbe 
power  of  oiril  law.  The  dae  obsenraoee  of  ibe  Sabbatii  mmb  be 
promoted  by  consideratioDS  (Greeted  to  reasoi^  eenseieiioe,  and 
the  heart  Let  men  be  addressed  on  the  subject  from  the  pulpit^ 
and  the  press ;  and  let  them  be  addressed  wiA  somni  argument, 
and  with  earnest  and  affectionate  exhortation  and  entreaty ;  let 
them  be  addressed  as  rational  and  moral  and  accomitdiile  beiagty 
whose  everlasting  destmy  will  be  fixed  according  as  ttey  profime 
the  Sabbath,  or  keep  it  bdry.  Let  the  saersdaess  of  the  dagr 
be  incnkated  npon  ibe  minob  of  children  and  yovtii,  and  let  the 
fiedthful  mstmetions  of  par^its  and  teachers  be  acconfanied  and 
enllbfced  by  a  good  example  ;  and  let  all;  who  reverence  tile  Sab* 
batii  lift  np  their  fervent  supplications  to  him  who-  n  the  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath,  that  he  would  graciously  interpose  and  by  hie  eftc^ 
nal  influence,  bring  men  everywhere  to  remember  and  love  tike 
day  of  spiritual  rest : — let  these  and  otiier  congemal  methods  be 
pnrsned,  and  with  the  £vine  blessing,  it  will  ere  long  be  seen  by 
all  men,  that  the  objections  which  have  been  made  agunsi  tl» 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  have  qprung  from  depravity  or  igno- 
rance ;  that  the  app(»ntment  of  a  i^lusred  day  is  tbe  source  of 
immeasurable  good  to  the  world,  and  is  one  of  tiie  Invest  mani- 
festations of  divine  love. 

I  have  represented  it  as  indispensable  ft>  the  appropriate  in* 
floence  and  usefidness  of  the  SaU)atii,  that  it  riiodd  be  regarded 
as  of  cHvine  authority,  I  shall  now  show,  tiiat  the  Sabbatii  is 
indeed  mve$ted  with  dimne  authoritjfj  and  is  obfigatovy  upon  the 
consciences  of  men. 

Gto  back  then  to  tiie  begpming  of  the  world ;  and  you  find 
that,  immediately  after  God  had  finished  the  work  of  creation, 
he  instituted  tiie  Sabbath.  He  appointed  the  very  first  day 
whidi  Mowed  the  creation,  to  be  a  sacred  day.  ^  Ood  rested 
on  the  seventii  day  from  all  bis  work  which  he  had  made ;  and 
he  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it,"  —  that  is,  he  set  it 
apart  to  a  special  and  holy  use.  Gkxl  thus  made  known  his 
win,  that  man  diould  enter  on  his  immortal  existence  by  observ- 
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ing  this  sacred  mstitatiaii,  and  by  eDJoying  its  benefits.  And  bjr 
appointing  it  at  the  commencement  of  human  ezisteneey  God 
plainly  signified,  that  he  mtended  it  for  the  whole  race.  ^'  13ie 
Sabbath  was  made,"  not  merely  for  the  parents  of  the  species, 
and  not  for  any  nation  or  tribe,  bnt  ^^for  numJ*  It  was  ap- 
pointed firom  ihe  beginning,  and  it  was  appcnnted  for  the  whole 
race.  And  thus  it  was  distinguished  aboye  all  other  positira 
institutions. 

Some  learned  writers  have  held,  that  tiie  Sabbath  was  first  ap- 
pointed at  the  ^ving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  and  that  the  mention  cl 
it  in  Oenesis  was  by  way  of  anticipation.  But  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  account  of  what  took  place  on  the  sevMith  day,  as  much  as 
what  took  place  on  each  of  the  preceding  nx  days,  is  a  simpk 
narrative  of  £Ekcts ;  and  we  may  just  as  well  say  that  the  crealm 
of  light,  or  the  creation  of  man,  was  mentioned  in  Qen.  i,  by 
way  of  anticipation,  as  that  tiie  appointment  of  the  Sabbath  is 
to  be  so  understood. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  ffistory  which  Moses  wrote 
of  the  antediluvian  worid  is  exceedingly  succinct,  containing  ac- 
counts of  hundreds  of  years  in  a  few  short  sentences.  But  it 
might  be  shown,  that  even  in  that  brief  narrative  evidence  is  not 
wanting  of  the  counting  of  time  by  weeks.  But  when  we  come 
down  to  the  time  of  Moses  all  is  made  plain. 

We  find  in  Ex.  xii.  the  first  express  mention  of  the  Sabbath 
after  its  appointment  in  Paradise.  And  it  is  to  be  particularly 
noticed,  that  it  is  here  recognized  as  an  institution  already  ensting. 

Even  before  Moses  sidd  anything  to  the  people  on  the  subject, 
it  is  said ;  Ex.  10 :  22,  "  that  on  the  sixth  day,  they  gathered 
twice  as  much  bread,  two  omers  for  one  man."  This  being  told 
to  Moses,  he  said,  (it  being  the  sixth  day)  —  "  To-morrow  is  the 
rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath.''  He  did  not  say,  God  now  appoints  to- 
morrow to  be  a  Sabbath ;  but  it  is  the  Sabbath  ;  '• — just  as  we  should 
say  now,  to-morrow  is  the  Sabbath  and  we  must  make  provision 
for  two  davs. 

Proceed  now  to  the  ^ving  of  the  law,  Ex.  20:  9  — 11.  God 
said  "  Bemember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy."     Remember 
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that  it  was  set  apart  by  God  at  the  begmmng  of  the  world.    This 
original  appointment  of  the  Sabhath  in  Paradise  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  commandment  itself,  as  a  reason  why  it  should 
be  kept  holy.    ^^  For  in  dz  days  the  Lord  made  heaven   and 
earth,  —  and  ruled  the  seventh  day;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed 
the   Sabbath  day  and  hathwed  ft."     Thus  it  appears  that  the 
obligation  to  keep  the  Sabbath  did  not  originate  at  the  ^ving  of 
the  fourth  commandment  on  Sinai,  as  the  commandment  itself 
refers  to  the  origin  of  the  institution  in  Paradise.  God  reminded 
the  people  of  tiie  original  app(»ntment,  and  now  enjoined  it  anew, 
and  urged  the  observance  of  it  by  additional  motives.    EEs  great 
mercy  in  delivering  them  from  Egyptian  bondage,  was  in  truth 
a  weighty  motive  to  obey  this  and  every  otiier  command.    But 
the  £Eu;t  that  this  instance  of  divine  mercy  was  mentioned  as  a 
reason  for  remembering  the  Sabbath,  no  more  proves  that  the 
duty  of  observing  tiie  day  commenced  at  that  time,  than  it  proves 
that  the  duty  of  worshipfmig  the  true  God  or  of  honoring  father 
and  motiier  then  commenced.    You  may  say,  that  all  the  precepts, 
excepting  tiie  fourth,  were  the  laws  of  our  intelligent  and  moral 
nature,  and  were  written  on  the  heart,  and  so  were  of  universal 
obligation.     This  is  true.    And  I  think  that  a  thorough  exami- 
nation will  show,  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbatii  is  also  a  law  of  our 
nature ;  that  it  as  really  results  from  the  constitution  of  our  minds, 
as  moral  and  reli^ous  beings,,  as  the  law  which  requires  us  to 
worslup  God  and  to  avoid  idolatry  ;  that  we  must  keep  one  day 
in  seven,  yes,  just  that  proportion  of  time,  as  holy,  or  we  cannot 
reach  the  ends  of  our  moral  existence.     I  adopt  this  conclusion 
from  my  confidence  in  Gk>d,  who  perfectiy  knows  what  we  are, 
and  who  unquestionably  adapts  all  his  institutions  and  commands 
to  our  nature  and  necessities,  so  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Sabbatii  as  truly  as  any  other  divine  law,  ^^  is  holy,  just,  and 
good."    I  am  led  to  the  same  conclusion  from  common  experi- 
ence,—  the  experience  of  those  who  by  keeping  tiie  Sabbath 
holy,  secure  to  themselves  the  blesangs  of  spiritual  purity  and 
life  and  joy  ;  and  the  experience  of  those  who,  by  Defecting  and 
VOL.  m.  41 
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desecrating  the  Sabbaifa,  inyolye  tiiemsdves  m  the  evfls  of  tittier 
moral  ruin. 

It  is  a  circomstance  which  cannot  be  orerlooked,  tint  the  com- 
mand enjoining  the  Sabbath  was,  tc^tfcer  with  the  other  nine 
precepts  of  the  law,  written  by  the  finger  of  God  vn  taNes  of 
stancy  indicating  that  it  is,  like  fliem,  of  permaneni  oUigaticm. 
The  decalogcie  is  made  np  of  what  are  called  mortd  preoepts. 
These  precepts  are  expressly  enjoined  by  Ood,  and  Ifaey  are 
moreoyer  grounded  in  our  inteUectnal,  spiritoai  Batore ;  and  thus 
tiiey  come  to  ns  with  a  two-fi)ld  obligation.  And  while  the 
obligation  of  laws  which  are  merely  ritoal  or  ceremomal,  may 
pass  away,  mankmd  in  all  ages  are  held  to  obeenre  these  moral 
precepts. 

We  learn  fiom  the  Old  Testament  how  the  Sabbafii  was  re- 
garded by  the  prophets  and  tiie  foithfol  servants  of  Ood,  and  what 
divine  judgments  came  upon  tiioee  who  prrfaned  tlie  day.  I 
shall  quote  cmly  one  passage  to  show  bow  preeminentiy  important 
the  Sabbaih  was  in  tiie  view  of  Ood  himself.  Isa.  68: 13, 14 ;  "<  ff 
thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  jdeasure 
on  my  holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  Hhe  holy  of  the 
Lord,  honorable ;  and  shalt  honor  him,  not  doing  tiiine  own  ways, 
nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words : 
Then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord ;  and  I  will  cause  thee 
to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  witii  the 
heritage  of  Jacob  ihj  &ther ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it." 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  institution  of  the  Sabbatii  was  treated 
under  the  Chrutian  dispensation.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious 
than  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  the  church,  maiformly  man- 
ifested a  pious  reverence  for  the  day  of  rest.  He  did  indeed 
both  by  his  instructions  and  his  example  aim  to  free  the  institution 
from  the  influence  of  superstition  and  bigotry.  Accordin^y  it 
was  a  lesson  which  he  repeatedly  inculcated  upon  the  people,  that 
it  was  lawful  to  do  works  of  mercv  and  charity  bn  the  Sabbatii. 
"When  he  was  accused  of  violating  the  Sabbatii  because  he  and 
Ids  disciples  went  through  the  field  and  plucked  com  to  eat,  tiie 
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manner  in  which  he  defended  himself  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Matt.  12:  3,  4  ;  '^  But  he  add  unto  them,  have  ye  not  read  what 
David  did  when  he  was  a  hungered,  aad  they  that  were  with  him ; 
How  he  entered  mto  the  house  of  God,  and  did  eat  the  shew 
bread,  which  was  not  lawful  f<Hr  him  to  eat,  neither  for  them  which 
were  with  him,  but  only  for  the  priests  ?  "  David  was  justified 
in  doing  what  he  did,  because  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  he 
was  suffering  for  want  of  food.  In  other  circumstances  it  would 
not  have  been  lawfuL  Christ's  reference  to  this  case,  as  a  justi- 
fication of  his  conduct,  implied  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  an  acknowledgment  too  that,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  should  not  have  done  what  he  did  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but  that  he  and  lus  disciples  were  hungry,  as  David  and 
his  company  were,  and  were  therefore  justified,  as  David  was,  in 
departing  from  the  letter  of  the  law  to  satisfy  hunger.  It  was 
a  plain  recognition  of  Uie  law  of  the  Sabbath,  as  having  divine 
authority ;  and  it  was  a  good  examj^  for  Christians,  showing  that 
they  are  not  to  depart  even  from  the  letter  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, except  in  cases  of  necesaty.  At  the  close  of  his 
remarks  to  those  who  charged  him  with  profaning  the  Sabbath, 
Jesus  declared  that  he  was  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath j  and  therefore 
had  a  right  to  Hberate  the  observance  of  it  fcom  whatever  was 
burdensome  under  the  former  economy,  and  so  to  modify  it,  that  it 
should  in  all  respects  be  adapted  to  the  new  dispensation.  Such 
was  the  positioii  taken  by  our  Saviour.  He  maintained  the  obli- 
gation and  sanctity  of  the  seventh  day,  and  at  the  same  time 
asserted,  that  he  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 

It  was,  I  doubt  not,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  which 
Jesus  gave  his  aposties  while  he  remamed  with  them,  or  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  sent  to  be  their  guide  after 
his  departure,  that  they  early  began  to  show  a  special  regard  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  Jesus  himself  conferred  great  honor 
on  that  day,  by  choosing  it  as  the  time  of  his  resurrection,  and 
by  repeatedly*  meeting  with  his  disciples  on  the  return  of  that 
day.  Again.  The  first  day  of  the  week  was  marked  by  that 
new  and  extraordinary  gR  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  was  to  char- 
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acterise  the  gospel  dispensatioii.  The  Pentecost  has  bemi  cleiii/ 
shown  bj  learned  men  to  have  &llen«  on  the  Lord^  day.  Thus 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  the  Christian  Sabbath,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  at  the  same  time  dedicated  to  Ood  the  Creator  of  Ae 
world,  to  the  Son  of  Ood  as  the  Redeemer,  and  to  the  Hdy  Spirit 
as  the  Sanctifier. 

The  apostles,  who  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Si»rit,  fixed  upon 
the  first  day  as  the  day  of  holy  rest.  This  is  evident  from  the 
sacred  records.  The  apostles  and  early  Christians  met  for  pub- 
lic worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week;  and  it  is  firequendy 
mentioned  as  a  thing  well  understood,  that  this  was  the  day 
to  be  kept  hdy.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  John  the  aged 
Apostle,  had  the  revelation  wluch  closes  the  New  Testament, 
made  to  him  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  He  says,  ^^  I  was  in 
the  Sjurit  on  the  Lord's  day."  He  does  not  speak  as  though  this 
was  a  new  name  ^ven  to  the  day,  but  a  name  well  understood, 
and  with  which  Christians  were  familiar. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  change  of  the  Sabbatical  institution  inm 
the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  was  completed,  net 
suddenly,  but  by  a  gradual  process.  This  was  true  also  in  the 
transition  from  circumcision  to  baptism.  Though  the  latter  was 
intended  to  supersede  the  former ;  yet  for  a  time  they  existed 
together.  All  Christians  were  baptized ;  and  some  retained  cir- 
cumcision, till  at  length  circumcision  was  abandoned.  The  same 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  as  to  the  Sabbath.  Christians  gene- 
rally, I  suppose  universally,  observed  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
called  the  Lord's  day ;  and  some  retamed  the  seventh  day  also, 
called  the  Sabbath.  And  the  apostles  themselves  often  made  use 
of  that  day  for  public  worship.  But  mutual  prejudice  and  dis- 
sension soon  appeared  among  the  followers  of  Christ.  And  it 
was  evidently  the  Apostle's  aim  to  remove  these,  and  to  promote 
forbearance  and  charity,  in  what  he  siud  to  the  Boman  Christians, 
Rom.  14:  5,  6,  and  to  the  Colossians  in  Col.  2:  16.  There  is 
good  reason  to  think,  that  the  Apostle  referred  to  the  dispute 
about  the  duty  of  observing  the  seventh  day^  and  meant  to  give 
liberty  to  Christians  to  observe  it  or  not,  according  to  the  dictate 
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of  their  own  consciences ;  and  thus  to  ppepare  the  way  for  it  to 
subside  quietly,  and  for  the  Lord's  day  universally  to  take  its 
place.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Apostle  ever  spoke  of  the 
observance  of  the  Lord^9  doofy  as  a  matter  of  indifiference. 

That  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  was  soon  given  up  in  the  churches 
planted  by  the  apostles,  might  be  made  perfectly  evideni  by 
citations  from  the  earliest  writings  extant  I  shall  qupte  bat  a 
few  of  the  many  passages  which  relate  .to  the  subject. 

Ignatius,  a  companion  of  the  Apostle,  says,  '^  Let  us  no  longer 
SabbaUze^  but  keep  the  Lord's  day  on  which  our  life  arose/' 
Justin  Martyr,  about  the  close  of  the  first  century,  speaks  oi 
Christians  assembling  to  hear  religious  instruction  on  the  day 
called  Sunday,  and  says,  '^  it  was  the  day  on  which  the  creation  of 
the  world  began,  and  on  which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead."  Ire- 
naeus,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  Apootle 
John,  says,  *^  On  the  Lord's  day  every  one  of  us  Christians  keeps 
the  Sabbath."  Augustine  says,  '^  The  Lord's  day  was  by  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  declared  to  Christians  and  tsom  that  very 
time  it  began  to  be  celebrated  as  the  Christian's  festival."  And 
Athanasius  says,  ^^The  Lord  transferred  the  Sabbath  to  the 
Lord's  day." 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, the  fourth  conmiand  is  ^ven  up,  and  that  we  can  no 
longer  appeal  to  it  as  having  authority  to  bind  the  conscience. 
I  cannot  but  regard  this  as  a  great  mistake.  The  conclusion 
which  I  have  been  led  to  adopt,  and  which  I  think  may  be  fully 
sustained  by  sound  arguments,  is  this;  that  the  appointment 
of  one  day  in  seven  as  holy  time,  was  made  in  Paradise,  and  ex* 
pressly  repeated  at  Sinai ;  that  from  the  be^nning  of  the  wof  Id 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  seventh  day  was  to  be  observed 
in  commemoration  of  the  finishing  of  the  work  of  creation,  that 
being  a  work  so  glorious  to  Qod  and  so  worthy  to  be  celebrated 
by  man ;  but  that  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  on  earth,  which  was 
brought  to  its  consummation  by  his  resurrection,  is  in  some  respects 
still  more  interesting  and  important  to  redeemed  sinners,  and 
that,  in  commemoratian  of  this  event,  it  wns  the  will  of  Qod,  that 
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the  ori^al  institufcioii,  that  is,  the  setting  apart  of  one  day  in 
seven  for  holy  purposes,  should  be  observed  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  thus  changing,  not  the 
substance  of  the  institution,  but  only  the  particular  day  on  which 
it  is  to  be  observed.  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
fourth  command  of  the  decalogue  still  expresses  the  will  of  God 
as  to  keeping  a  holy  day,  and  as  to  the  proportion  of  time  to  be 
kept,  nothing  in  reality  being  detracted  from  the  essential  nature 
of  what  is  required  in  that  command,  but  on  the  other  hand  a 
new  and  most  momentous  circumstance,  that  of  the  resurrectioa 
of  Christ,  bemg  made  specially  prominent  in  the  celebration  rf 
the  sacred  day. 

The  proper  manner  of  observing  the  Sabbath  is  indicated  by 
the  nature  of  the  institution.  God  sanctified  the  day,  that  is,  set 
it  apart  to  a  sacred  and  holy  use.  K  we  would  harmonize  with 
the  divine  appointment,  we  must  absttun  from  our  ordinary  worldly 
employments  and  recreations,  and  spend  the  day  in  the  pubfie 
and  private  exercises  of  God's  worship,  and,  when  occaaon  re- 
quires, in  works  of  necessity  and  mercy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
Christians  generally  fall  far  short  of  the  use  they  ought  to  make 
of  holy  time,  and  indeed  that  they  have  but  a  very  imperfect 
conception  of  what  it  is  for  them  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath  ?  And 
in  our  reflections  on  a  dying  bed  shall  we  not  recal  with  sor- 
row our  neglects  of  duty  in  this  respect?  If  we  would  com- 
ply with  God's  command  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day  and 
keep  it  holy,  we  must  fill  up  the  time  with  spiritual  and  holy 
duties ;  must  devoutly  read  the  word  of  Gt)d,  and  other  books 
which  are  peculiarly  spiritual  and  holy.  In  conversation  we  must 
avoid  what  is  vain  and  worldly,  and  dwell  on  sacred  and  holy 
subjects.  We  must  aspire  after  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Divine  and 
eternal  objects  must  be  brought  near.  We  must  strive  to  have 
all  our  afiections  holy,  and  to  attain  to  an  entire  conformity  with 
the  character  and  law  of  God.  We  must  make  it  our  object 
every  Lord's  day,  to  subdue  the  evils  of  our  hearts  and  to  grow  in 
grace,  and  must  watchfully  guard  against  whatever  would  di»- 
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tract  our  mmdSi  or  turn  off  our  thoughts  from  divine  things,  or 
hinder  our  communion  ?rith  Ood  in  prayer.  Now  if,  through 
divine  grace,  wo  should  keep  a  single  Sabbath  as  we  ought,  what 
blessed  effects  would  result  from  it !  And  if  through  the  help 
of  God,  we  should  rise  to  the  habit  of  spiritual  diligence  and 
watchfulness  and  fervent  prayer  on  each  holy  day  through  the 
year,  and  from  year  to  year ;  we  should  make  visible  advances  in 
the  divine  life.  The  Lord's  day  would  become  a  dbtmguished 
day.  We  should  look  back  upon  every  Sabbath  as  a  season 
of  spiritual  life  and  joy,  a  day  in  which  we  tasted  that  the  Lord 
is  good,  and  enjoyed  the  beginning  of  heavenly  rest.  If  now 
you  would  conquer  edn  and  be  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  holir 
ness;  if  you  would  please  God,  and  secure  his  blessing  upon 
yourselves,  your  friends  and  feUow  creatures ;  if  you  would  be 
useful  to  the  church  and  the  world,  and  be  prepared  to  die  in 
peace  and  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord ;  then,  trusting  in 
the  grace  of  Christ,  deliberately  and  earnestly  resolve,  that 
henceforth  you  wiD  remember  Hie  Sabbath  day  and  keep  it 
holy. 


LECTURE   CXXI. 
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Iir  <rar  treatment  of  this  subject,  we  miiit  caieftilly  obserye  all 
the  principles  which  are  laid  down  in  the  Seripturea.  Christ  and 
his  ftposUes  most  be  regarded  as  inMible  teachers.  Whaterar 
doctrine  they  taught,  we  must  receive  as  binding  upon  our  &ith. 
If  we  find  any  direction  or  act  of  Christ  or  his  apostles  respecting 
Hie  gOTomment  of  the  church,  we  must  consider  it  as  expressing 
his  mind  or  the  mind  of  his  inspired  apostles.  And  why  is  not  aa 
expression  of  the  divine  will  as  obligatory  on  us  in  relation  to  tiiis 
subject,  83  to  any  otSer*?  If  in  regard  to  any  of  the  particular 
ways  of  proceeding  in  church  government,  we  are  left  without 
instruction  from  the  word  of  Grod,  we  are  at  liberty,  and  are  under 
obligation,  to  make  a  proper  use  of  our  own  discretion.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  manifestly  the  will  of  Grod  that  we  should  proceed 
according  to  our  conviction  of  what  is  expedient  and  suitable. 
But  so  far  as  general  principles  of  ecclesiastical  government  are 
laid  down  in  the  word  of  God,  those  principles  must  govern  us  ;  — 
maldng  what  may  be  called  the  basis  of  Church  Chvemmmt. 
Particular  legislation  will  be  called  for.  But  whenever  we 
legislate,  we  should  keep  our  eye  upon  those  permanent  principles 
which  form  our  ecclesiastical  constitution ;  remembering  that  any 
act  of  ours  contravening  those  principles,  would  be  wholly  unau- 
thorized. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  can  m  any  way  modify  these  sug- 
gestions.   It  is  admitted  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  guided 
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by  infallible  wisdom.  Bat  it  may  be  said,  that  their  wisdom  was 
exercised  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  every  direction  and  act  of  theirs  having  been 
certainly  right  in  those  circumstances.  But  suppose  some  direc- 
tion or  act  of  theirs  related,  not  to  what  was  of  a  moral  or  spiritual 
nature,  but  to  some  outward  form,  the  propriety  of  which  depended 
upon  existing  circumstances.  The  question  is,  whether,  in  differ- 
ent circiunstances,  we  are  bound  to  conform  to  such  a  direction  or 
such  an  example.  And  this  is  my  reply.  If  the  direction  or 
act  was  manifestly  grounded  upon  the  peculiar  curcumstances  then 
existing,  and  if  circumstances  now  exist  which  are  so  mate- 
rially different  that,  had  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  or  his 
aposties,  the  direction  or  act  referred  to  would  unquestionably 
have  been  different ;  in  such  a  case  we  diould  be  at  liberty  to 
govern  ourselves  by  oQier  principles.  As  an  illustration,  take  the 
judgment  which  the  Apostle  gave  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth, 
that  it  was  expedient  for  them  to  abstain  from  marriage.  His 
judgment  was  grounded  upon  the  pecufiar  circumstances  of  the 
time.  He  expressly  referred  to  those  circumstances,  as  the  reason 
of  his  advice.  Now  m  circumstances  essentially  different,  the 
reason  of  the  Apostle's  advice  does  not  exist ;  and  it  is  manifest 
that  we  are  at  liberty  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  those  other  con- 
siderations, which  are  obvious  to  reasoui  and  sanoticmed  by  Scrip- 
ture. 

If  then  it  shall  appear,  that  any  direction  or  act  of  Christ  or  his 
aposties  relative  to  the  government  of  the  churchi  was  grounded 
upon  peculiar  circumstances  then  existing,  and  not  on  general 
principles ;  and  if  those  circumstances  have  now  ceased,  and  otiiers, 
having  a  different  bearing  on  the  subject,  have  come  in  their 
place ;  then,  I  iq)prehend,  that  direction  or  act  is  not  to  govern 
ns.  With  the  exception  of  such  cases  we  must  regard  any  direc- 
tion of  Christ,  or  any  direction  or  act  of  his  aposties,  m  regard  to 
church  government,  as  establishing  a  principle  which  is  obligatory 
on  Christians  at  all  times. 

There  are,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  two  forms  of  church  gov- 
ernment. 1.  Prdt^j  or  govemrMnt  administered  by  prdaUSf  w 
bishops.    2.  Chvemment  of  a  popuUar  character. 
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Prelacy  is  thus  described  bj  Hooker :  *'  A  bisbop  ib  a  wuBlat 
of  6od|  unto  whom  with  permanent  continuance,  there  is  fyna^ 
not  only  power  of  administering  the  word  and  sacraments,  which  powor 
other  presbyters  have,  but  also  afuriher  power  to  ordain  eccteskt^- 
ticai  penon^  and  a  power  of  ctdefty  m  ffoffemment  over  preA^ 
terB  as  weli  aa  lof^men.  So  that  this  office  as  he  is  a  presbyter  or 
pastor,  consistetb  m  those  thing?  which  are  common  to  him  with 
other  pastors,  aa  in  ministering  the  word  and  sacraments ;  —  hoi 
those  things  incident  to  his  office,  which  properly  make  him  a  bishop, 
cannot  be  common  to  him  with  other  pastors.  Now — biahops--- 
are  either  at  large,  or  else  with  restrmt;  at  large,  when  the 
subject  of  their  government — is  not  tied  to  any  certain  plaee. 
Bishops  with  restraint  are  they,  whose  government  over  the  church 
is  contained  within  some  definite,  local  compass  beyond  wUoh 
their  jurisdiction  reacheth  not/'  EpiscopaUans  expressly  claim 
&r  their  system  the  sanction  of  Scripture  and  Hke  primitm 
church,  and  maintain  that  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  there  have 
been  three  orders  of  ministers  in  the  church  of  Christ,  biakope, 
priests,  and  deacons. 

In  my  deliberate  opinion,  I  differ  from  the  advocates  of  pre- 
lacy ;  and  I  shall  now  state  somewhat  particularly  the  reasont  of 
this  difference. 

My  first  reaa(Hi  is,  that  the  leading  prineiplee  of  prelaeyj  a$ 
now  understood  and  practised^  are  not  authorized  hy  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

'  The  constitution  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  has  been  conadered 
by  some,  as  requiring,  or  warranting,  a  similar  constitution  in  the 
Christian  mimstry.  In  the  Jewish  priesthood  there  were  three 
orders;  the  high  priest,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites.  But  there  is 
no  intimation  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  Christian  ministry 
was  to  be  formed  after  the  model  of  the  former  priesthood.  The 
writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  takes  pains  to  show  that  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  is  done 
away ;  that  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  only,  is  the  High  Priest  of  Chris- 
tians ;  and  that  all  who  are  set  apart  to  the  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel|  are  his  ministers,  or  servants.    Sphere  is  a  wide  and 
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obvious  difierenoe  between  the  plan  of  ihe  gospel  ministiy  as  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  plan  of  the  priesthood,  as 
laid  down  m  the  Old  Testament.  And  whatever  may  be  pire- 
tended  by  some  Episcopalians,  &ej  are  £ftr  from  maldng  &e 
Jewidi  priesthood  their  model.  The  Uiree  orders  among  Episco- 
pal ministers  do  not  by  any  means  correqxmd  with  &e  orders  in 
die  Jewish  priesthood.  And  any  attempt  to  make  them  more 
nearly  to  correspond,  wonld  end  in  a  still  more  visible  and  un- 
warrantable departure  fiom  the  teachingB  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

It  is  clear,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  prelacy  in  any  -of  ike 
^ippotrUmenti  or  inttruethns  of  Christ.  Take  his  appointment  of 
the  seventy  disciples,  who  were  sent  forth  to  teach,  to  work  Mir- 
acles, and  to  call  sinners  to  repent  and  believe.  This  arrangement 
was  intended  for  important  purposes  at  the  commencement  <f 
tte  Christian  dispensation.  But  no  one  considerB  it  as  pemaneiil. 
And  if  it  had  been  deagned  to  be  permanent,  it  would  be  as  fkr 
as  possible  from  giving  any  countenance  to  the  S^isoopal  scheme 
of  three  orders  in  the  ministry. 

In  the  next  place,  Jesus  chose  twelve  of  his  disciples  to  be  his 
constant  companions,  to  hear  his  instructions  and  witness  his  mir- 
acles, and  thus  to  be  trained  up  for  the  special  work  assigned 
them.  "  He  ordained  twelve,"  says  Mark,  "  that  they  should  be 
with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach,  and  to 
have  power  to  heal  sicknesses  and  to  cast  out  devils."  These 
disciples  Jesus  finally  commissioned  to  go  forth  as  his  apostles, 
and  qualified  them  by  the  ^  of  the  Hdy  Spirit  to  be  witnesses 
of  his  miracles,  and  particularly  of  his  resurrection,  and  to  be 
infallible  teachers  and  guides.  See  Matt.  28:  19,  20.  Mark 
16:  15, 16.  Acts  1:  8.  The  work  to  which  they  were  called 
was  a  special  and  momentous  work.  It  was  the  work  of  jxo- 
dmming  the  gospel,  founding  the  first  churches,  establiidiing  the 
Christian  religion  by  preaching  add  by  miracles,  completing  the 
volume  of  inspiration,  and  exercising,  under  Christ,  a  paramount 
authority  in  all  the  concerns  of  religion.  Their  commisfflon  and 
their  endowments  were  adapted  to  the  peculiar  objects  which 
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were  then  to  be  accomplished.  Those  peculiar  objects  haiing 
been  accomplished,  the  peculiarities  of  their  office  ceased.  They 
were  indeed  religious  teachers,  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and  at 
michj  thej  have  suecesgors.  But  they  were  teachers  and  minis- 
ters in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  with  peculiar  qualifications,  and  pe- 
culiar authority.  Considered  in  this  light,  thej  have  no  succes- 
sors. Others  have  been  sent  forth  as  misstonariesy  as  the  word 
apoM€9  literally  signifies.  But  those  first  Christian  nusaonaries 
were  distinguished  above  all  others ;  and  the  word  apostles,  in  a 
high  and  peculiar  sense,  has  been  appropriated  to  them.  Now 
how  does  the  &ct  that  Christ  appointed  the  apostles  to  that  pe- 
culiar work,  and  distinguished  them  by  their  qualifications  firom 
other  ministers,  prove  that  one  set  of  ministers  in  after  ages  is  to 
fill  an  office  and  possess  qualifications  above  others  ?  All  trae 
ministers  of  Christ  take  place  of  the  apostles  considered  timpig 
(u  gospel  ministers.  But  where  are  the  men  at  the  present  day, 
who  inherit  what  was  peculiar  to  the  apostolic  character  and 
office,  or  what  distinguished  the  apostles  fix)m  other  gospel  minis- 
ters ?  The  welfare  and  even  the  continuance  of  the  church 
requires,  that  men,  properly  qualified,  should  from  time  to  time 
be  set  apart  for  the  work  of  the  minisiry  ;  and  that  the  ministry 
should  be  SipermanefU  institution.  In  this  sense  there  is  a  suc- 
cession, I  do  not  say  an  uninterrupted,  but  a  real  succession  from 
the  apostles  to  the  present  time.  But  it  can  no  more  be  proved 
that  subsequent  ministers  of  the  gospel  share  the  peculiarities  of 
the  apostolic  office,  than  that  they  share  the  peculiarities  of  the 
office  of  Moses  or  Da\'id.  When  a  special  and  temporary  work 
is  to  be  accomplished,  God  gives  men  special  qualifications,  and 
a  special,  temporary  commission.  And  when  there  is  an  ordinary 
work  to  be  accomplished,  a  work  which  is  to  be  continued  from 
age  to  age ;  God  gives  men  qualifications  and  invests  them  with 
an  office  suited  to  that  ordinary  work.  As  far  as  the  work  to  be 
done  by  ordinary  ministers  of*  the  gospel  bears  a  resemblance  to 
the  work  which  was  to  be  done  by  Moses,  or  David,  or  the  twelve 
apostles,  so  far,  and  no  farther,  can  we  suppose  a  resemblance  be- 
tween them  in  regard  to  their  respective  offices  and  qualifications* 
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Sofifikr  eis^e  peculiarities  o{  the  work  assigned  to  Moses,  or  David, 
or  the  apostles  are  conoemed,  a  resemblance  between  them  and 
ordinary  ministers  is  preclnded. 

If  it  was  mdeed  the  design  and  the  appmntment  of  Chrkt, 
that  there  should  be  permanently  a  superior  order  in  the  gospel 
mmistry,  sharing  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  apostoUe  office^  it  would 
certainly  be  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  be  possessed  of  the 
peculiar  quaUficatioiu  of  the  apostles,  and  with  qualifications 
aboye  those  of  the  inferior  orders.  But  I  know  not  that  the 
superior  order  of  ministers  in  the  Episcopal  church  pretend  to  be 
endued  with  any  of  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  the  apostles,  or 
with  qualifications  above  those  which  are  found  in  the  inferior 
orders.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  work  which  prelates  take  upon 
themselves  to  perform,  is  widely  difierent  firom  the  peculiar  woik 
of  the  apostles, — in  some  respects  falling  short  of  it,  and  in 
other  respects  going  beyond  it.  Whereas,  if  prelacy  were 
founded  upon  the  superior  office  of  the  apostles,  it  ought  to  have 
substantially  the  same  functions  assigned  to  it,  not  varying  firom 
its  standard  either  in  the  way  of  deficiency  or  excess.  But  in 
reality,  modem  prelates  are  altogether  precluded  from  the  princi- 
pal works  which  were  peculiar  to  the  apostolic  office,  such  as 
being  witnesses  of  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
casting  out  devils,  and  doing  other  miracles,  and  preaching  and 
writing  under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  while  in 
other  respects,  particularly  in  assuming  and  exercinng  excliuivebf 
the  right  of  ordination,  they  transcend  the  powers  exercised  by 
the  apostles.  But  the  consideration  of  this  point  comes  more 
properly  under  another  head.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose  to  show,  that  &e  existence  of  the  superior  office  and  superior 
endowments  of  the  apostles,  affords  no  ground  fi>r  the  existence  of  a 
superior  order  among  gospel  ministers  in  subsequent  ages.  In  other 
words ;  it  having  been  the  will  of  Christ  that  the  apostles,  for 
the  special  purposes  then  to  be  accomplished,  should  be  invested 
with  distinguished  powers  and  hold  a  special  and  distinguished 
office,  does  not  prove  it  to  be  his  will  that  a  particular  order  of 
ministers  should  exist  in  after  ages,  holding  an  office  like  that  of 
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the  apostles,  and  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  ministers.  Prdaejr 
cannot  be  legitimately  founded  cm  the  apostolic  office.  And  how 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  advocates  of  prelacy  rest  thttr  cause  so 
much  on  the  superior  authority  bel<mging  to  the  f^KMsdes,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand.  Their  reasoning  on  this  pomt  ap- 
pears to  be  wholly  inconclusiye,  unless  they  can  show  that  there  is 
now  the  same  neces^ty  for  the  office  of  prelates,  as  there  was 
orij^nally  for  the  office  of  aposties. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  passage,  Matt  18:  18,  affixrds  sup- 
port to  the  high  claims  of  bishops.  Christ  said  to  his  apostles, 
^^  Whatsoever  ye  shaQ  bmd  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven; 
and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 
But  what  does  this  prove  ?  The  apostles,  as  appointed  and  quali- 
fied by  Christ,  were  invested  with  peculiar  authority,  and  were 
enabled  inMibly  to  exercise  their  authority  in  the  business  of 
ckureh  discipline;  for  this  was  the  subject  introduced  in  Sie 
three  preceding  verses.  They  were  to  have  the  g^t  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  such  measures,  that  their  instructions  and  their  decisioiis 
should  always  be  right,  and  their  acts  in  the  affiiir  of  binding  and 
loosing  should  be  confirmed  in  heaven.  But  this  proves  nothing 
as  to  three  orders  in  the  ministry.  And  it  is  no  proof  of  the 
superior  authority  of  bishops,  unless  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
they  possess  the  miraculous  endowments  which  belonged  to  Uie 
apostles.  In  connection  with  this,  take  the  passage,  John  20: 
22,  23.  ''  Jesus  breathed  on  the  apostles,  and  said,  receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  renutted  unto 
them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  The 
authority  here  intended,  whatever  it  was,  belonged  to  the  apo9tle$j 
(W  endued  unth  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  what  proof  does  it  afibrd  of 
the  authority  of  one  order  of  ministers  in  the  Epbcopal  church 
abovd  that  of  other  orders  ?  Episcopalians  themselves  do  not  r^ 
gard  it  in  this  light.  For  when  the  bishop  ordains  pritstSy  he 
says  to  them,  "  receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  woik 
of  a  priest  —  whose  sins  thou  dost  for^ve,  they  are  for^ven; 
and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  tiiey  are  retidned."  Now  the 
priest  actually  exercises  the*  authority  thus  committed  to  lum  by 
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the  bishop.  But  how  doee  he  ezeraae  it  ?  This  appears  from 
the  declaration  of  absolution,  or  remission  of  sins,  made  by  the 
priest  m  the  daily  service.  He  says:  ".Almighty  Grod,  the  Fa- 
ther of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,— hath  given  power  and  command- 
ment to  his  ministers  to  declare  and  pranaunee  to  his  people,  being 
^  penitentj  the  remission  of  their  ons.  He  pardoneth  all  those  who 
truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  holy  gospel.  Wherefore 
let  us  beseech  him  to  grant  us  true  repentance,  etc."  This  then 
I  judge  to  be  the  meaning ;  that  when  it  is  said  to  the  priest  at 
his  ordination,  "  whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven ;" 
he  is  authorized  to  declare^  that  Qod  will  forgive  those  who  repent, 
and  then  to  pray  hr  repentance,  etc.  This  is  what  the  priest 
does  in  the  aflBur  of  absolution.  It  is  evident  that  the  bishop  is 
not  at  all  distinguished  above  the  priests,  in  this  affidr  of  pro- 
nouncing absolution  to  the  penitent.  Whether  done  by  the  bishop 
or  priest,  it  is  merely  declaring  that  momentous  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  tliat  God  will  forgive  the  penitent.  And  the  right  to  de- 
clare this  truth,  which  belongs  alike  to  all  gospel  ministers,  is  no 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  one  order  above  another.  This  ri^t, 
or  authority,  was  exercised  by  VbQ  apostles,  as  inspired  men,  and 
therefore  infallible.  It  is  exercised  by  ministers  at  this  day,  not 
as  insured,— -not  as  having  received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  pecu- 
liar sense  in  which  the  apostles  received  it,  but  as  ihetrueied  hy 
inspired  men.  Understood  as  a  declaration  of  a  gospel  truth, 
followed  by  a  prayer  for  repentance  and  pardon,  tlie  rite  or  prac- 
tice of  absolution  is  very  suitable,  and  occasions  no  mistake.  But 
the  application  to  any  uninspired  men  of  the  exact  words  which 
Christ  addressed  to  his  inspired  aposties,  is,  in  my  apprehension, 
onwarrantable.  And  I  am  gUd  to  see  in  tiie  ordination  ser- 
vice, that  a  second  form  is  provided,  in  which  the  words  of 
Christ  to  his  apostles,  John  20:  22  are  omitted. 

Havmg  found  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  appointment  of  the 
apostles  to  thdr  peculiar  o£Sce,  which  can  give  support  to  prelacy ; 
I  proceed  to  say,  that  prelacy  cui  receive  no  support  from  tiie 
inetruetione  of  Christ.  If  we  could  find  that,  in  any  of  his  teach- 
ings addressed  publicly  to  the  multitude,  or  privately  to  the  apoe- 
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ties,  he  made  it  known  as  Ub  wQl,  that  there  Bhoald  in  fdlowiiig 
ages  be  diflferent  ranks  or  orders  among  his  ministers,  there  would 
be  no  place  left  for  any  question  or  hesitation  on  our  part.  But 
no  intimation  of  this  kind  appears  in  any  of  the  instractions  of 
Christ  related  by  the  Evangelists,  or  in  anything  which  the  in- 
spired apostles  said  or  did  after  the  ascension  of  Christ.  If  the 
aposties  had  on  any  occasion  signified,  that,  in  their  £ree  mter- 
course  with  Christ,  they  had  learnt  it  to  be  his  int^stion,  that 
there  should  be  different  orders  in  the  nunistry,  either  imme^Uitoly 
or  ultimately ;  this  would  be  a  conclumve  argument  jEbr  prelacy. 
But  nothmg  like  this  can  be  found. 

A  sermon  was  delivered  in  Boston,  by  an  American  prelate,*  in 
which  he  gives  a  description  of  the  character  and  reward  of  a  fiuthfid 
bishop,  which  is  woHhy  of  the  serious  attention  of  eveiy  goc^I  min- 
ister. I  now  refer  to  it,  because  it  contuns  a  passage  relative  to  the 
subject  which  has  just  been  under,  consideration.  The  author  un- 
dertakes to  reply  to  the  objection  urged  againstEpsoopacy,  fnm 
iheaUegtduneerUnfUyofthe9^wcce%dono^  He  says;  *^Our 

answer  is,  that  the  promise  of  perpetuity  is  from  the  lips  of  him,  who 
has  explicitiy  declared  that  his  words  shall  not  fiul.  '  As  my  father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.'  ^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  evoi 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  The  same  power,  which  has  preserved 
the  Scriptures  true,  through  the  successive  copies  and  editions, 
amidst  the  distractions  of  persecution,  the  perversities  of  ignorance, 
and  the  distortions  of  heresy  and  schism,  so  that,  at  this  moment, 
the  pure  word  of  God  can  be  ascertained,  is  fully  adequate  to  the 
faithful  preservation  of  the  ministry." — ^^  It  is  not  to  human  plan- 
ning, but  to  divine  interposition,  that  we  appeal.  The  promise 
is  from  the  lips  of  him  whose  power  is  adequate  to  the  fulfil- 
ment."— Agsdn  he  says ;  "  We  may  repose,  with  imshaken  confi- 
dence, on  the  ability  of  the  Promiser  to  fulfil  his  pledge.*' 

We  heartily  agree  with  the  prelate,  that  we  "  may  repose,  with 
unshaken  confidence,  on  the  ability  of  the  Promiser  to  fulfil  his 
pledge ;"  that  his  ^'  power  is  adequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  hia 
promise,"  that  is,  '^  to  the  ftdthful  preservation  of  the  ministry  ;'^ 

♦  The  Right  Rev.  William  H-  De  Lancey,  D.  D. 
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and  also  that  the  proaaoise  of  Christ  implies  ^^  a  succession  of  val- 
idly commisffloiied  nmusteis,  to  the  end  of  the  world."  All  this 
we  hold  as  strongly  as  Episcc^ians  can  do.  With  devout  grati- 
tude  we  receive  the  promise  of  our  Redeemer,  as  a  blessed  en- 
couragement to  all  his  faithful  ministers,  whether  in  the  Episcopal, 
Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Baptist  or  Methodist  Ghurdi.  True 
gospel  ministers  of  difier^t  denominations*  have  relied  upon  this 
gracious  promise,  and  have  experienced  its  fulfilment,  and  have 
been  animated  and  comforted  by  it  in  their  labors.  And  I  can- 
not doubt  that  ministers  of  other  denominations  have  received  the 
benefits  of  the  promise  as  uniformly,  and  in  as  hi^  a  degree,  as 
those  of  the  Epscopal  church.  Nor  can  I  admit  that  the  benefits 
they  have  thus  received,  are  stolen  benefits,— -benefits  to  which 
Christ  has  ^ven  them  no  title.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  be^ 
stowed  the  benefits  of  his  jR-esence  as  readfly  and  as  bountifully  upon 
good  ministers  who  are  out  of  the  EpiscqAl  churdi,  as  upon  those 
who  are  in  it.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  and 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  gracious  promise,  he  makes  no  difierence 
among  pious  and  faithfiil  ministers,  because  they  diffisr  as  to  out- 
ward forms.  If  Episcopalians  set  up  an  exclusive  claim  to  the 
promise,  that  claim  we  know  will  not  be  sanctioned  by  their  Lord 
and  Master.  We  appeal  from  them  to  him.  And  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  go  to  him,  and  {dead  his  promise,  and  beseech  him  to 
grant  his  presence,  witii  all  the  blessings  involved  in  it,  not  only 
to  us,  but  to  all  his  fiuthfiil  mii&ters,  whether  they  follow  with  us 
or  not,  being  fully  persuaded,  that  whatever  straitness  or  partial* 
iiy  there  may  be  among  poor,  imperfect,  erring  men,  there  is 
none  in  him.  Yes ;  we  shall  always  prize  that  promise  of  Christ, 
and  shall  Sipplj  it  to  ourselves,  undeserving  as  we  are.  Sensible 
that  we  are  utterly  insu£Scient  for  the  arduous  duties  of  the  min- 
istry, we  shall  trust  in  his  all  sufficient  grace,  praying  him  to  be 
with  us  according  to  his  word.  And  why  should  any  of  those  who 
differ  from  us  in  regard  to  ecdesiastical  forms,  attempt  to  exclude 
U8  from  tiie  benefits  of  Christ's  precaous  pronuse  ?  Li  his  infinite 
fulness  is  there  not  enou^  for  them,  and  for  us  7  With  our 
piesent  views,  we  shaU  continue  to  appropriate  the  promise  to 
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ourselves.  And  if  we  are  ever  oonvinced  tfaafc  it  does  not  belong 
to  ns,  we  shall  at  once  abandon  the  miniatry,  well  knowing  the 
tmth  of  Christ's  declaration ;  '^  withoat  me  je  can  do  noihing." 

The  author  of  the  able  sermon  referred  to  considers  the  promise 
of  Christ, ''  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  eyen  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,"  as  a  clear  and  certain  proof  of  the  perpetmal  9uece$9im 
of  bUhapn,  BishapSj  that  is,  prebxtieal  bishopBj  he  regards  as 
the  successors  of  the  apostles.  In  a  qualified  sense,  bishops,  such 
as  he  describes  in  his  sermon,  are  doubtless  9uece$sor$  of  the 
apostles ;  that  is,  they  follow  or  come  after  the  apostles,  and 
sustain  an  office  in  %ome  reepeets  like  that  of  the  i^)06tle8.  In  a 
limited  sense,  they  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
which,  in  a  higher  sense,  was  committed  to  the  apostles  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  In  this  quaUfied 
sense,  I  hold  that  fedthfiil  bishops  are  successors  of  ttie  apostles. 
But  are  they  the  ordy  successors  ?  And  does  the  promise  of  Christ 
belong  exdueivdy  to  them  ?  If  bishops  are  the  ovdy  successors 
of  the  apostles,  and  if  the  promise  of  Christ  belongs  to  none 
except  bishops ;  then  what  becomes  of  the  great  body  of  gospel 
ministers  in  t^e  Episcopal  church  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  who  are  not  bishops  ?  There  are  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  on  earth  many  hundreds  of  gospel  ministers  to  one  prelate. 
What,  I  ask,  becomes  of  all  these,  left  as  they  are  without  the 
presence  of  their  Lord  and  Master  ?  But  if  the  promise  relates 
to  gospel  ministers  who  are  not  bishops ;  then  it  may  be  fulfilled 
towards  a  succession  of  such  ministers.  And  if  so,  how  does  it 
imply  a  succession  of  bishops?  And  wherein  lies  the  strength 
of  the  argument,  by  which  the  author  attempts  to  prove  the  per- 
petual succession  of  bishops^  that  is,  prelates^  from  the  promise 
of  Christ  ? 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  promise  belongs  primarily  and  by  way 
of  eminence  to  bishops,  and,  in  a  lower  sense,  to  tiie  other  order  of 
mhiisters,  ordained  by  bishops.  But  how  is  this  made  to  appear  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  promise  which  indicates,  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  understood  in  these  different  senses,  as  applied  to  difibrent 
orders  of  mmisters.     The  promise  is  very  simple.     ^^Lo,  I  am 
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witii  ^u  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  With  whom  1 
He  does  not  say  with  one  order  of  ministers  in  a  higher  sense, 
and  with  another  in  a  lower  sense.  He  promised  to  be  with  the 
apostles,  and,  by  implication,  with  others  after  them  who  should 
possess  the  character  of  gospel  ministers,  and  be  engaged  in  car- 
rymg  on,  in  a  restricted  sense,  the  great  work  which  ttie  apostles 
began.  The  promise  may  indeed  be  fulfilled  in  diflferent  measures, 
as  other  promises  are.  Ministers  who  are  distinguished  for  theur 
j»ety  and  &ithfulness,  such  as  Leighton,  Scott,  Cecil,  Henry 
Martyn,  Baxter,  Edwards,  Bndnerd,  Payson,  Andrew  Fuller,  and 
Davies,  will  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  presence  of  Christ  in  a  higher 
degree,  than  ministers  less  piojis  and  faithful.  And  this  is  eqiudly 
true  in  regard  to  ministers  of  different  den<Hninations.  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  QreatKing;  and  in  administering  the  affiurs  of 
his  great  kingdom,  he  does  not  proceed  according  to  the  narrow 
and  exclusive  notions  which  so  often  influence  the  minds  of  men. 
His  thoughts  and  ways  are  exceedingly  different  from  ours.  Show 
me  a  gospel  minister  of  whatever  name,  who  is  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  preaches  the  truth  in  love  and  fidelity  ;  and  you  show 
me  one,  to  whom  Christ  will  especially  grant  his  promised  presence. 
And  surely  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  manifests  to  whom  he 
intended  it  should  belong.  For  does  he  not  act  according  to  his 
intentions  ?  I  ask  the  pious  author  of  the  sermon  before  me,  and 
other  Episcopal  ministers  like  him,  whether  it  is  not  so.  And 
they  will  permit  me  also  to  ask,  whether  they  think  their  Blessed 
Lord  \&  present  with  them  because  they  are  EpUcopaUamy —  or, 
because  they  truly  love  him,  and  faithfully  preach  his  gospel.  If 
any  of  them  say,  for  the  former  reason,  that  is,  because  they 
are  EpiicopalianB ;  then,  I  ask,  for  what  reason  Christ  is  so 
evidently  and  so  graciously  present  with  those  ministers  who  are 
not  Episcopalians  ?  But  if  they  say,  for  the  latter  reason,  that 
is,  because  they  truly  love  him,  and  do  the  work  of  the  ministry 
faithfully ;  then  they  will  doubtless  admit,  that  other  ministers, 
possessing  the  same  character,  may  regard  the  promise  as  made 
to  them  also,  and  may  expect  to  realize  its  accomplishments. 
There  are,  besides  bishops,  multitudes  of  gospel  ministers,  who 
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have  the  heart  and  who  do  the  work  of  tnie  and  fipAlol  aervaato 
of  Christ,  and  to  whom  he  does  in  fiMst,  and  aoooidmg  to  Us 
intention,  fulfil  his  precioos  promise.  And  if  all  that  is  impBed 
in  the  promise  has  or  maj  hare  its  aocompGshment  in  a  soooesMon 
of  tiioae  whom  the  omniscient  Redeemer  regards  and  treats  aa  good 
and  fiuthful  miiusters,  thoo^  not  bMops;  then  the  qneaiion  re- 
toms ;  how  does  the  promise  prove  a  Bacoession  of  bishops,  in 
distinction  fix>m  other  gospel  ministers?  The  promise  of  Christ 
is  a  matter  of  great  praedcal  moment ;  and  I  have  chosen  to 
treat  it  as  sach.  And  let  me  say  agam,  so  tiiat  it  may  not  be 
forgotten ; — if  being  included  within  the  readi  of  tins  gracious 
promise,  and  enjoying  the  benefits  .of  its  folfilmeat,  prores  men 
to  be  successors  of  the  apostles ;  then  fidttiful  Congregational, 
Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  ministers  are  such  socoessora,  as  truly 
as  Hihops ;  and  the  promise  no  more  proves  ttie  continued  exis- 
tence of  these,  than  of  those.  .  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
by  the  unchangeable  Promisor,  certainly  shows  how  he  intended 
his  promise  to  be  understood  and  applied^  Pious  and  fiuthful 
bishops,  such  as  are  set  before  us  in  this  sermon,  are,  I  doubt 
not,  in  an  important,  though  qualified  sense,  successors  of  the 
apostles,  to  whom  the  promise  belongs.  Pious  and  fisdthfiil  pres- 
byters and  deacons  in  the  Episcopal  church,  are  also  successors 
of  the  apostles.  Otherwise  how  could  they,  equally  with  bishops, 
be  entitled  to  the  promise  ?  Thus  far  the  strong  advocates  of 
prelacy  agree  with  us.  And  here  they  stop.  But  Hk  who  is 
Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  he  bou^t  with  his 
own  blood,  does  not  stop  here:  Tfiey  Umit'ihe  succession  of  true 
gospel  ministers  and  the  intent  of  Christ's  pronuse  to  UthopSy  and 
those  who  are  ordained  by  bishops.  Not  so  with  him  who  made 
the  promise,  and  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth.  He 
speaks  imd  acts  on  larger  principles.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
either  in  the  language  of  the  promise,  or  in  its  obvious  mean- 
ing, or  in  the  manner  of  its  fulfilment,  which  restricts  it  to 
a  succession  of  bishaps,  or  which  proves  the  existence  of  such  a 
succession,  any  more  than  a  succession  of  other  gospel  ministers. 
And  if  we  would  agree  with  our  blessed  Lord,  —  if  we  would  have 
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our  views  and  feelings  correspond  with  his  nund,*as  expressed  in 
his  word  and  providence ;  we  most  gaard  not  only  against  pride 
and  bitterness,  but  against  all  narrowness  and  bigotry  and  party 
spirit,  and  must  pray  for  enlargement  of  heart,  and  must  rejoice 
in  the  wide  extent  of  Christ's  promise,  and  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  love. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  I  dispose  of  the  passage  quoted  above, 
in  which  the  author  cites  the  promise  of  Christ,  Matt.  28 :  20, 
as  a  pisun,  conclusive  argument,  on  which  he  confidently  relies,  to 
prove  the  perpetual  sttcceasion  of  bishops.  I  maintain,  that  neither 
the  occasion,  nor  the  language  of  the  promise,  nor  its  obvious 
meanmg,  nor  the  facts  of  its  accomplishment,  prove  any  such  thing. 
Episcopalians  may  a£Srm,  that  it  is  a  principle  settled  and  certain, 
that  bishops  are  the  only  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  that  they 
and  those  ordained  by  them  are  the  only  authorized  and  lawful 
ministers  of  Christ.  What  I  have  auned  to  show  in  these  remarks, 
is,  that  this  principle  cannot  be  proved  from  the  promise  of  Christ. 
And  I  can  no  more  admit,  that  bishops  and  those  who  are  ordained 
by  them,  are  the  only  authorized  and  lawful  ministers  of  Christ, 
than  that  hereditary  Ungs  and  nobles  are  the  only  authorized  and 
lawful  rulers. 


LECTURE   CXXII. 


OHUROH  GOYERKMBKT.      PRELACY. 

In  fhe  last  Lecture,  I  stated  it  as  my  first  reasbn  against  pre- 
laoy,  that  it  is  not  authorized  by  the  Christian  Scriptures.  In 
discussing  this  point,  I  referred  jou  particularly  to  the  appointr 
mifAs  and  vMitruetUms  of  Christ,  during  his  public  ministry  on 
earth. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  anything  &vorable  to  prelacy  can 
be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  —  anything  in  the  conduct 
of  those,  whom  Christ  appointed  to  preach  his  gospel  and  propa- 
gate his  religion,  which  implied,  that  there  should  be  three  orders 
in  the  ministry,  and  that  one  of  these  orders,  namely,  bishops, 
should  exercise  authority,  not  only  over  the  churches,  but  over 
two  subordinate  orders  of  ministers.  Had  the  apostles  so  under- 
stood the  matter,  they  would  doubtless  have  said  or  done  some- 
thing to  show  it.  For  they  were  commissioned  and  qualified  to  be 
witnesses  and  ministers  of  Christ,  and,  in  his  name,  to  teach  the 
doctrines  and  laws  of  his  kingdom,  to  establish  churches,  and  to 
settle  everything  pertaining  to  their  order  and  prosperity.  And 
it  was  manifestly  of  great  importance,  that  they  should  pve 
a  right  direction  to  the  great  concerns  of  Christianity  at  the  out- 
set. What,  I  ask,  is  the  practice  of  zealous  bishops  of  the  present 
day,  who  believe  themselves  called  to  fill  an  office  similar  to  the 
apostles  ?  Do  they  not  on  all  occasions  make  the  doctrine  of 
prelacy  very  prominent  ?  And  if  they  go  to  places  where  Christ 
has  not  been  known,  and  engage  in  the  great  work  of  preaching 
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the  gospel  and  establishing  churches ;  do  they  not,  among  the 
very  first  thmffs^  make  known  their  principles  of  church  govern- 
ment 7  And  whenever  they  organize  a  church,  do  Ihej  not  take 
good  care  to  have  Ihose  principles  well  understood,  and  to  arrange 
everything  according  to  the  Episcopal  plan  ?  Their  peculiar  belief 
naturally  leads  to  such  a  practice.  And  if  their  belief  is  ri^t, 
their  practice  is  right;  and  every  one  who  honestly  entertains 
that  belief,  will  show  it  by  Ids  practice.  But  how  was  it  with  the 
apostles,  who  were  called  of  Gh)d  to  take  the  lead  in  establishing 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  among  Jews  and  gentiles,  and  who  were 
responsible  for  giving,  from  the  first,  a  right  direction  and  form  to 
the  churches  ?  IS  they  had  been  led  by  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
or  of  the  Holy  SjHrit,  to  hold  the  ecclesiastical  principles  now  held 
by  Episcopalians ;  would  they  notgjiave  been  as  honest  and  faitli- 
ful  as  Episcopalians  now  are ;  —  and  would  tiiey  not  have  done,  in 
some  good  measure,  as  I^copalians  do  7  Look,  then,  into  the 
history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  carefully  notice  their  pajr^ 
ticular  proceedings  and  instructions,  and  see  whether  Ihey  did  as 
Episcopalians  do;  —  see  whether  they  did  anything  or  tau^t 
anything,  which  shows,  that  they  really  meant  to  establish  the 
Episcopal  plan  of  church  government.  Do  you  find  anything  in 
the  account  g^ven  of  the  choice  of  (me  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas  ? 
Do  you  find  anything  in  the  proceedings  of  the  aposties  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  ?  Do  you  find  anything  in  chapter  vi,  where 
we  have  an  account  of  the  choice  of  seven  men,  commonly  called 
deacons,  whom  the  apostles  set  apart  to  their  work  by  prayer  and 
the  imposition  of  hands  ?  What  is  there  in  this  transaction,  which 
is  favorable  to  any  part  of  the  EfHSCopal  {Jan  of  church  polity  ? 
These  deacons  or  servants  of  the  church  were  chosen  and  set 
apart  as  almoners^  that  is,  distributers  of  the  charities  of  the 
church  ;  not  as  an  order  of  gospel  ministers,  or  preachers,  though 
some  of  them  afterwards  preached.  But  what  resemblance  has 
this  iaunsaction  to  the  proceeding  of  bishops  in  ordaining  those 
whom  they  call  deacons,  and  who  constitute  the  lowest  order  of 
Episcopal  ministers? 
In  Acts  XV.  we  are  informed  of  disputes  and  difficulties  wtuch 
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arose  at  Antioch  respecting  circumcision,  and  of  tiie  manner  in 
which  they  were  adjasted.  It  was  a  very  important  aflBur,  and 
required  the  exercise  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  Hke  highest 
authority.  But  by  whom  was  it  decided  ?  Not  by  a  bishop ;  not 
by  an  apostle,  nor  by  a  number  of  apostles ;  but  by  the  aposties, 
and  elders,  and  '^  the  whole  church  "  at  Jerusalem.  Was  there 
anything  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  that  occaaon,  wUch  was  in 
any  respect  like  that  which  is  marked  out  by  tiie  rules  of  the  epis- 
oopal  church.  Was  there  any  appearance  of  a  prelate,  eiliier  at 
Antioch  or  at  Jerusalem  ?  In  those  large  churches,  was  there,  in 
this  important  and  difficult  case,  any  exercise  of  prelatical  author- 
ity, even  by  the  apostles  ?  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  adyert  to 
this  case  again.  All  that  my  present  object  requires  is  to  show, 
that  what  took  place  at  Antio|^  and  Jerusalem,  as  here  related, 
gives  no  support  to  the  Episcopal  plan  of  church  polity. 

The  next  passage  in  the  Acts,  which  relates  to  our  subject,  is 
chapter  xx.  The  Apostle  Paul  gathered  together  the  elders  or 
presbyters  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  that  he  might  make  his 
farewell  address  to  them.  But  there  is  nothing  m  his  address 
to  those  presbyters,  or  in  what  we  learn  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  church  at  Ephesus,  which  can  give  any  support  to  pre- 
lacy. Let  any  one  carefully  read  this  chapter,  and  then  say, 
whether  there  is  any  reason  to  think,  that  Paul,  who  had  a 
direct  agency  in  the  first  formation  of  that  church,  which  doubt- 
less comprised  several  congregations,  established  diflferent  orders 
of  ministers  ?  Is  there  anything  which  implies,  that  one  of  those 
called  elders,  was  invested  with  authority  over  the  others  ?  Tak- 
ing everything  into  view,  can  we  find  the  least  evidence,  that  Paul 
did,  what  any  Episcopal  bishop  would  now  do  in  a  similar  case, 
that  is,  that  when  he  established  the  church  or  churches  at  Ephe- 
sus, he  introduced  prelacy,  and  that,  among  the  officers  of  the 
church  whom  he  addressed,  there  was  a  prelate,  that  is,  a  bishop, 
having  authority  over  the  presbyters?  But  this  case  ^vill  be 
brought  up  again  under  another  head. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  epistles,  and  inquire  whether  thmf 
give  any  support  to  Episcopacy. 
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Paul  directed  Iub  Epistle  to  the  Philippiaog  thui :  ^^  To  all  the 
sainta  at  Philippic  with  the  bMapa  and  deaetms.^^  This,  jou  will 
see  in  a  moment,  is  no  argument  for  prelacy,  as  there  is  abundant 
evidence,  Episcopalians  themselves  being  judges,  that  bishop  and 
elder,  or  presbytery  were  used  by  the  Apostle  as  synonymous 
terms.  This  appears  also  in  his  Efnstle  to  Titos,  chapter  i.  Paul 
directs  TiixkB  to  ordain  elders,  adding  a  particular  descriptioo  of 
the  qualifications  which  they  must  possess,  and  showing  clearly, 
before  he  has  d<me,  that  by  bishop  and  elder  he  means  the  same 
oflBcer.  In  Eph.  4: 11,  the  Apostle  says,  that  GhrisI  ^^  gave  soma 
aposties,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pas- 
tors and  teachers — for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  etc."  But  what 
is  there  in  all  this,  which  is  fiivoraUe  to  the  Episcopal  scheme  T 
Here,  indeed,  cHfferent  orders  of  ministers  are  mentioned ;  but 
they  are  five  orders,  not  three;  and  there  is  no  mention  at  all  of 
the  orders  established  in  the  Episcopal  church,  either  bishops, 
presbyters,  or  deacons.  Besides,  the  Apostle  does  not  give  the 
least  intimation  that  one  of  these  orders  was  set  over  the  other 
orders.  It  will  be  natural  to  take  this  passage  in  connection  with 
1  Cor.  12:  28 ;  ^'  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles, 
secondarily  jnrophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after  that  miracles,  ^fts  of 
healing,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues."  Here  are 
eight  varieties.  The  first  three  are  orders  of  ecclecnastical  offi- 
cers ;  but  they  have  no  correspondence  with  the  three  orders  in 
the  Episcopal  church.  The  passage  seems  to  be  intended  to  mark 
different  dosses  of  duties,  or  different  dqnirtments  of  labor,  rather 
than  different  orders  or  ranks  of  church  officers.  If  you  will 
excuse  me,  I  will  attempt  some  illustration  of  the  Apostle's  mean- 
ing, by  what  exists  in  this  Seminary.  Here  the  officers  are  all 
Professors,  all  gospel  ministers,  all  pastors  and  teachers ;  and  all 
are  of  the  same  rank,  and,  in  many  respects,  attend  to  the  same 
duties.  Yet  they  fill  different  departments,  and  with  reference  to 
those  departments,  they  have  different  titles,  marking  the  particu- 
lar work  assigned  to  them ;  as.  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature, 
Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  literature.  Professor  of 
Christian  Theology,  Professor  of  Sai^red  Rhetoric,  Professor  of 
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Ecclesiastical  Bjabory,  But  instead  cf  this,  they  mi^t,  pn^rij 
enough,  be  designated  by  five  distinct  names,  as  the  Greek  Ex^ 
gete,  (if  I  may  coin  a  word,)  the  Hebrew  Exegete,  tiie  Theolo^ 
gian,  the  Rhetorician,  and  the  BSstorian  ;  —  though  it  comes  out, 
that  Jliey  all,  in  a  sort,  teach  exegeris,  and  Bhetoric,  and  Hjstory, 
and  all,  doubtless,  are  Theolo^ans. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  case  of  Ifatthias,  and  Barnabas,  and 
some  others,  who  were  called  apoeties,  furnishes  an  argument  in 
&Yor  of  prelacy.  As  to  Matthias ;  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  made  by  the  apostasy  of  Judas,  and  so  came  to  be  one  of 
the  twelve  aposties,  not  a  fuceessar  of  tiie  apoeties.  And  it  is  veiy 
easy  to  account  tor  it  that  Barnabas  and  others  diould  be  called 
aposties,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  engaged  as  ims9ionarie$  in 
the  same  general  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  with  the  apoeties, 
and  perhaps  being  endued  with  miraculous  gifts;  tiiough  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  apostolic  oflSce  did  not  bekmg  to  them.  At  any 
rate,  tiiere  is  no  evidence  that  they  sustained  an  office  like  that  <^ 
prelates;  and  of  course,  they  cannot  be  referred  to  as  aSfordii^ 
any  support  to  prelacy. 

Episcopalians  have  argued  in  favor  of  prelacy  from  1  1^. 
1:  20.  Paul,  speakbg  of  Hymeneus  and  Alexander,  says : 
^'  Whom  I  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to 
blaspheme."  The  sum  of  the  argument  is  this:  JPtxuly  in  the 
exercise  of  his  authority  as  an  Apostle^  administered  church  disci- 
pline upon  two  notorious  offenders  in  the  church  at  Ephesus. 
Bishops  are  the  successors  of  the  apostles^  and  are  m  this  respect 
invested  with  the  same  authority ;  and  therefore  it  belongs  to 
them  to  administer  church  discipline.  Let  us  examine  this  argu- 
ment. 

The  punishment  of  these  apostates  at  Ephesus,  like  that  of  the 
incestuous  person  at  Corinth,  was,  I  think,  preternatural.  The 
language  plainly  denotes  something  more  than  simple  excommuni- 
cation. The  power  of  the  Apostie  to  inflict  such  pimishment,  was 
miraculous,  and  was  as  real  though  not  so  remarkable  an  instance 
of  supernatural  agency,  as  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  Ananias 
and  Sapphira.    This  miraculous  power  belonged  preeminently  to 
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fhe  aposUee.  Bat  sorely  Hie  exercise  of  this  power  in  some  exiara- 
ordinarj  cases  was  not  intended  to  make  Yoid  the  precept  of 
Christ  in  Matt,  xviii,  as  to  the  (mlinary  treatment  of  offences.  If 
the  fact,  that  Paul,  by  his  sapematoral  power,  as  an  Apostle, 
inflicted  such  a  punishment  upon  heinous  offenders,  proves,  any- 
thmg  relerant  to  ifae  case  in  hand,  it  proves  that  modem  bishops 
are  competent  to  do  the  same  as  the  apostles  did.  And  if  it  proves 
this,  it  proves  that  bishops  may  now  write  inspired  episties  as  the 
apostles  did. 

Episcopalians  hold,  diat  the  church  at  Ephesus  had  a  bishop, 
that  is,  Timothy,  as  well  as  presbyters;  and  they  hold  that  a 
bishop  is  entrusted  with  the  same  power  of  adnunistering  church 
discipline,  as  belonged  to  the  apostles.  Timothy,  then,  the  bishop 
of  Ephesus,  had  the  power,  and,  no  doubt,  he  knew  that  he  had  it 
And  if  so,  why  did  he  not  exercise  it  ?  And  why  did  Paul,  who 
bad  ^ven  it  to  the  bishops,  interfere  with  it  ? 

According  to  the  reasoning  of  Ejnsoopalians,  the  ApoeUe's 
exercising  the  power  of  church  discifdine  in  this  case,  is  a  proof 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  church,  or  tiie  elders  of  the  church. 
And  does  it  not  equally  prove  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  bishop  ? 
The  argument  then  seems  to  stand  thus :  A  bishapy  that  isj  Timo^ 
fhy^  is  a  tueceuar  of  the  apostleM^  and  is  invested  witJCthe  sole 
jpower  of  adnunistering  discipline  in  the  church.  But  the  Apostle 
comes  forward^  and  exercises  that  power  Mmseff  in  thevery  diocese 
of  Bishfip  Timothy  ;  —  which  shows  very  clearly^  thy  say^  that  the 
power  does  not  belong  either  to  the  churchy  or  to  the  presbyters; 
andj  if  the  argument  is  straight^  it  shows  equally  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  bishop. 

If  we  should  extend  our  mquiries  further,  the  result  would  be 
the  same ;  namely,  that  prelacy,  as  now  understood  and  prac- 
tised, is  not  founded  upon  the  Christian  Scriptures.  The  ablest 
advocates  of  prelacy  do  not  pretend  that  it  is.  This  is  my  first 
objection  to  the  Episcopal  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  And  it 
is  in  my  mmd,  an  objection  of  no  small  weight.  For  it  is  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  Christ  was  the  Founder  and  Head  of  the 
ehurch ;  and  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would,  in 
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his  own  personal  ministiy,  or  by  the  ministry  of  those  whom  he 
appointed  and  qualified  to  act  in  his  stead,  do  all  which  was  neces- 
sary to  the  dae  establishment  and  subsequent  prosperity  of  his 
kingdom  on  eartL  It  is  certab  that  he  and  his  inspred  aposUes 
knew  what  was  necessary.  And  considering  what  their  relation 
to  the  church  was,  and  what  was  the  work  they  undertook,  and 
how  deep  an  interest  they  felt  in  it,  and  how  great  their  leal  and 
how  constant  their  e&rts  for  its  full  acoomphshment ;  we  must 
regard  the/acrt,  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  recorded  instructions 
or  acts  which  gives  support  to  prelacy,  as  a  clear  indication  that 
they  did  not  look  upon  it  as  properly  belonging  to  the  Christian 
establishment.  If  then  the  matter  ended  here,  and  nothing  more 
appeared  than  this  absence  of  clear  and  explicit  Scripture  evidence 
in  &vor  <^  prelacy ;  I  should  feel  myself  constrained  to  pause,  and 
to  ask,  how  could  this  be,  if  Christ  and  the  apostles  meant  to 
establish  prelacy  in  the  church  ? 

But  the  New  Testament  is  not  only  destitute  of  evidence  in 
&vor  of  prelacy,  but  contains  much  evidence  against  it.  TIus  is 
my  second  reason  agiunst  prelacy,  namely,  that  there  ii  in  the 
ingtructiom  of  Christ,  and  in  Hie  instructions  and  acts  of  his 
apostleSj  evidencef  direct  and  indirect,  against  the  Episcopci 
scheme,  loth  as  to  church  discipline,  and  as  to  different  orders  in 
the  ministry. 

The  New  Testament  furnishes  evidence  against  the  Episcopal 
scheme,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  personal  offences  and  other 
difficuUies  in  tfie  church.  On  this  subject  Jesus  Christ  gave  a 
particular  direction  to  his  disciples  ;  Matt.  18:  15—17,  "  K  thy 
brother  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between 
thee  and  him  alone.  If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy 
brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word 
may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it 
to  the  church.  But  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be 
unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  This  is  a  general 
direction  from  Christ  himself  for  the  treatment  of  offences.  It 
manifestly  had  respect  to  future  time  ;  for  there  was  not,  as  yet» 
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any  regularly  organiied  Christian  church,  that  could  act,  as  here 
reqmred,  in  the  busmess  of  discipline.  The  direction  of  Christ 
requires,  that  the  church,  that  is,  the  assembly  of  believers,  should 
ultimately  hear,  and  judge,  and  act  in  regard  to  offences  commit- 
ted by  its  members.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  palpably  at 
yariance  with  the  system  of  Episcopacy,  which  places  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop.  The  parish  minister  may  have  a  subordinate 
agency  in  the  discipline  of  offenders.^  But  ultimately  the  whole 
power  belongs  to  the  bishop.  On  this  plan,  Ae  proceeding  from 
beginning  to  end,  must  be  different  from  that  required  by  Christ. 
And  to  bring  his  direction  to  correspond  wiih  the  Episcopal  plan, 
you  must  make  it  stand  thus :  K  thy  broiher  trespass  against 
thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault,  etc.  If  he  ne^ect  to  hear  thee, 
take  one  or  two  others.  —  And  if  he  neglect  to  hear  them, 
tell  it,  —  not  to  the  church,  but  to  the  minister  of  the  parishj  andy 
at  lasty  to  the  bishop.  But  ihe  minister  is  not  the  ckureh^  and  the 
Hshop  is  not  the  church. 

See  now  what  was  the  judgment  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  had 
so  important  an  agency  in  establishing  Christian  churches ;  and 
what  direction  he  gave,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  offences. 
A  gross  crime  was  committed  by  a  member  of  the  church  at 
Corinth ;  and  the  Apostie  directed  the  church,  the  whole  church, 
to  come  together,  and  act  in  excluding  the  ofiender.  Now  what 
is  there  in  the  doings  of  any  Episcopal  church,  which  agrees  with 
this  apostolic  direction?  In  what  instance  is  the  complaint 
against  an  offender  brou^t  before  the  ehwrch  for  decision  ?  In 
what  instance  are  the  members  of  the  church  gathered  together  to 
act  in  cutting  off  a  man  from  their  fellowship  ?  How  is  it  that 
Episcopalians  so  easily  overlook  the  direction  of  an  apostie,  and 
the  example  of  a  primitive  church  acting  according  to  his  direc- 
tion, and  then  make  so  much  of  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  erring 
Christians  in  after  ages  7  If  there  were  in  the  New  Testament 
any  precept  or  example  as  directiy  &vorable  to  their  scheme  of 
church  discipline,  as  the  above  precept  and  example  are  to  ours ; 
tiiey  would  be  quick  to  discover  it,  and  would  at  once  fix  upon  it 

48* 
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as  an  nn&iling  support  to  their  princijdes.  Should  it  be  Mid  by 
any  one,  that  the  Aposile  in  this  case  plainly  aaserted  and  exei^ 
cised  his  authority  over  the  Corinthian  church,  and  was  thus  an 
example  for  prelates ;  my  reply  would  be ;  —  let  prelates  then 
take  care  to  copy  the  Apostle's  example,  and  exercise  authcniiy 
just  as  he  did,  not  by  a  separate  final  act  of  theor  own,  but 
by  referring  the  bumness  to  the  churches,  and  directing  the  mem- 
bers to  come  together  to  deliberate  and  act  in  excommunioating 
sffimders. 

The  proceedings  recorded  in  Acts  xy.  are  evidently  coBtrary  to 
the  Episcopal  mode  of  church  government.  There  was  one  Apo^ 
tie,  that  is  Paul,  at  Antiodi,  and  there  were  apoMu  at  Jerusalem. 
And  we  may  be  qmte  sure  that  these  apostlea,  qualified  as  they 
were  for  their  office,  adopted  a  plan  of  prooee£ng,  which  w« 
agreeable  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
pattern  for  ministers  and  churches  in  subsequent  agea.  A  dis- 
pute arose  among  tbe  discijdes  at  Antioch  rei^ieeting  dreomei- 
mon.  They  finally  sent  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  eeKiam  othan  la 
ttie  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  to  attend  to  this  matter. 
**  And  when  they  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  of 
the  churchj  and  of  the  apostles  and  elders."  After  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas had  stated  the  case  ix>  ^^  all  the  muUitude^^  that  is,  to  tbe 
apostles  and  elders  and  the  church,  and  after  Peter  and  James 
had  spoken  on  the  question  before  them,  their  deliberations  were 
brought  to  a  happy  close ;  and  it  pleased  the  apostles  and  elders, 
with  the  whole  church,  to  send  chosen  men  of  their  own  company 
to  communicate  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  diurch  at 
Antioch,  that  result  being  contained  in  a  letter  with  this  introduc- 
tion :  ^'  The  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren  send  greeting  to  the 
brethren  at  Antioch,  etc." 

In  this  remarkable  case,  we  see  how  the  concerns  of  the  church 
were  managed  and  how  disputes  and  difficulties  were  adjusted  in 
tiie  primitive  church.  The  apostles,  though  divinely  commissioned 
and  inspired,  did  not  decide  the  question  before  them  by  their  own 
authority,  but  chose  to  act  in  connection  with  the  elden,  iv 
presbyters,  and  ^the  whole  Church.**    And  in  the  final  feautt^ 
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the  elders  and  the  vhole  church  had  a  joint  agency  with  the 
apostles. 

Now  what  is  there  in  any  domgs  of  ilie  Episcopal  chnFcIi,  which 
agrees  with  these  transactions  ?  Where  do  you  find  it  recorded, 
that  in  remoring  difficulties  and  settling  great  ecclesiastical  princi- 
ples, the  brethren  of  the  Episcopal  diurch  in  any  place,  even  in 
this  B/tpublic^  came  together  and  joined  with  the  Inshops  and 
presbyters  in  deliberating  fredy^  without  being  ctmtroUed  by  the 
will  cf  amy  one^  on  a  question  respecting  the  interests  of  reli^on, 
and  m  adopting  the  final  decision  ?  Place  a  bishop,  if  yon  wiH, 
on  a  leyel  with  the  aposties ;  but  why  {dace  him  above  them  t 
Why  Aofald  he,  m  snch  transactions,  set  aside  the  brethren  of  the 
church,  and  the  elders  too,  and  assert  his  snpemacy  oyer  them, 
and  act  the  part  of  dictator,  when  the  aposties  themselves,  thou^ 
inviested  with  such  high  authority,  did  not  proceed  thus,  but  acted 
in  concert  with  the  elders  and  the  whole  church  ?  Say,  if  you 
will,  that  the  apostles,  though  tiiey  had  a  right  to  decide  and  act 
on  tiie  ground  of  their  own  plenary  authority,  intended  by  such  a 
proceeding,  to  set  an  example  of  mgular  condescension  and 
modesty.  Why  then  do  not  bishops,  who  consider  themselves 
successors  of  the  aposties,  copy  so  charming  an  example  ?  The 
plain  truth  is,  tiiat  there  is  a  radical  fank  in  the  eystem  of  prelacy. 
That  system  does  not  agree  witb  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testar 
ment.  VThen  it  was  introduced,  it  was,  as  we  shall  see,  an  inno- 
vation upon  tiie  ecclesiaBtical  order  established  and  acted  upon  by 
the  aposties.  It  was  an  innovation  made  by  uninspired  men,  — 
good  men,  I  admit,  but  as  liable  to  error,  as  good  men  are  now. 
The  system  held  by  Bpisoopalians,  ^ther  as  to  the  tliree  orders  of. 
ministers,  or  the  mode  of  conducting  the  a&irs  of  tiie  church, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  pattern  showed  us  in  tiie  New 
Testament  It  is  not  derived  firom  the  v^ord  of  God.  In  the 
respects  above  mentioned,  it  is  a  continuation,  for  substance,  of  the 
syst^n  whioh  existed  so  long  in  the  Papal  church,  and  the  system 
of  the  Pa{)al  church  grew  o«t  of  the  innovations  and  corruptions 
which  were  gradually  introduced  in  ages  l(mg  afker  the  time  of 
the  afQgQM.    Bemrj  the  Ei^th  did  indeed,  from  personal  con- 
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fflderations,  renounce  the  snpremacj  6f  the  Pope  of  Borne.  Bat 
80  four  as  the  church  of  England  was  concerned,  he  took  the  ]daee 
of  the  Pope,  that  is,  he  became  the  Head  of  the  church.  And 
he  with  his  bishops  retained  for  theur  church,  as  any  one  may  see, 
the  essential  features  of  the  previous  hierarchy,  both  as  to  cere- 
monies, and  the  orders  of  the  Priesthood. 

We  have  now  touched  upon  the  prominent  passages  in  Had  New 
Testament,  which  relate  directly  to  the  manner  of  treating  offences 
and  removing  disputes  and  dissensions  occurring  in  the  churdi. 
And  I  know  not  how  to  suppress  the  thou^ts,  which  a  review  of 
these  passages  suggests  to  my  mind. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  advocates  of  the  Epsoopal  scheme  of 
Ecclesiastical  government  at  this  day,  could  find  in  the  gospd, 
that  Jesus,  who  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  directed 
his  followers,  in  case  of  an  offence,  to  deal  once  and  again  with  Ihe 
offender  in  private,  and  if  no  satisfaction  should  be  ^ven  fixr  Ihe 
offence,  to  tell  it  to  the  presbyter  or  the  bMap^  —  not  to  the 
church,  but  to  the  presbyter  or  the  bishop  ;  would  they  pass  over 
9UAih  a  passage,  as  they  do  Matt.  18:  15—17  ?  And  suppose 
they  should  find  in  one  of  Paul's  epistles,  that  he  gave  an  express 
command  to  a  hUihop^  —  not  to  the  members  of  the  church  assem- 
bled together,  but  to  the  bUhop^  "  with  the  power  of  the  Lord 
Jesus "  to  cut  off  an  offender ;  would  they  pass  over  such  a 
direction,  as  they  do  the  direction  of  Paul  to  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Corinth  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  incestuous  per- 
son ?  And  if  they  could  find  it  related  in  the  history  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  that  an  important  and  diflScult  question  respecting 
the  interests  of  the  church  was  determined  and  settled,  not  by 
apostles  and  elders  and  all  the  church  acting  together,  —  but  by 
a  bishop^  or  several  bishops  united,  —  could  Episcopalians  find 
anything  like  this,  would  they  pass  over  it,  as  they  do  the  case 
mentioned  in  Acts  xv.  ? 

It  has  already  been  suggested,  that  any  direction  of  Christ  or 
any  direction  or  act  of  his  aposties  respecting  the  transaction  of 
business  in  the  church,  is  bmding  upon  us,  unless  such  direction  or 
act  was  grounded  upon  peculiar  circumstances  then  existing,  and 
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tliat  circumstances  so  esseniiallj  difierent  now  exist,  that  we  are 
evidently  at  liberty,  and  even  required,  to  govern  ourselves  by 
other  considerations.  Let  us  inquire  then,  whether  there  is  any- 
thing like  this  in  the  case  now  before  us.  Have  circumstances  so 
changed  since  the  commencement  of  ihe  Christian  dispensation, 
that  we  are  required,  or  left  at  liberty,  to  deviate  from  a  direction 
of  Christ,  or  a  direction  or  example  of  an  Apostle  respecting  the 
treatment  of  offences,  or  the  conduct  of  other  church  aflbirs  ? 

Now  if  tiiere  is  in  New  England  and  in  other  parts  of  our 
country,  a  substantial  reason  at  the  present  time,  why  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  should  be  excluded  from  any  agency  in  matters 
of  discipline,  and  why  the  government  of  the  church  should  be 
ultimately  in  the  hands  of  the  bithop^  the  reason  must,  I  think, 
consist  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  facts  ;  namely ;  that  the 
interests  of  the  church  are  essentially  different  from  what  they 
originally  were,  and  consequentiiy  require  a  different  management ; 
or,  secondly,  that  the  members  of  the  church  are  less  competent 
tiian  they  ori^naUy  were,  to  have  an  agency  in  the  concerns  of 
the  church ;  or,  thirdly,  that  the  bishop  is  possessed  of  hig|her 
qualifications,  and  is  of  course,  more  competent  to  the  government 
of  the  church,  than  he  was  at  tiie  be^nning  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation ;  or,  fourthly,  that  the  state  of  civil  society  is  here  so 
different,  as  to  require  a  change  from  the  popular  forms  of  church 
government  to  prelacy.    Let  us  consider  each  of  these. 

first.  Are  the  essential  interests  of  tiie  church  different  from 
what  they  were  when  Christianity  was  first  established  in  the 
world  ?  If  any  one  affirms  that  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  mcum- 
b^t  on  him  to  show  in  what  respect  those  interests  are  different, 
and  why  they  require  different  management.  Iffl  this  is  done, 
we  cannot  admit  that  the  change  referred  to  in  tiie  plan  of  church 
government,  is  either  necessary  or  lawful. 

Secondly.  Is  there  reason  to  think,  that  the  members  of  our 
churches  generally  are  less  competent  to  )iave  a  share  in  ecclea- 
astical  government,  than  the  members  of  the  first  churches  at 
Jerusalem  and  at  Corinth  were  ?  Are  not  Christians  here  as  well 
educated,  as  much  accustomed  to  think  correctly,  and  as  well 
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prepared  for  important  duties,  as  those  were,  who  had  juai  emerged 
from  Judaism  or  Paganism  7 

Tlurdly.  Will  any  one  maintain,  that  a  bishop  at  this  day  is 
possessed  of  higher  qualifications,  and  is  more  competent  to  the 
government  of  the  church,  than  a  bishop  was  in  Hke  church  at 
Jerusalem,  at  Corinth,  or  at  Antioch  ?  And  is  he  more  compe- 
tent, than  an  inspired  apostle  ?  You  will  keep  in  mind,  that  there 
were  apostles  there,  but  that  no  apostle  undertook  to  decide  upon 
the  questions  which  came  up  at  Jerusalem,  except  in  concert  widi 
the  presbyters  and  the  brethren  of  the  church.  And  as  to  the 
case  of  disciplme  at  Corinth,  Paul  did  not  go  there  to  manage  it ; 
nor  did  he  direct  the  bishop  to  manage  it ;  —  (and  doubtless  the 
Corinthian  church  had  a  bishop  ;)  but  he  directed  the  assembled 
church  to  do  it.  The  question  is,  whether  a  bishop  now  is  better 
qualified  to  govern,  than  a  primitive  bishop,  or  an  ins[ured  apostle  ? 

finally.  Is  the  state  of  civil  society  in  our  country  such,  as  to 
require  a  change  firom  a  popular  form  of  church  govenunent  to 
prelacy  ?  The  question  carries  its  own  answer  with  it  If  eccle- 
siastical govemmint  is  to  conform  to  civil  government ;  then,  as 
civil  government,  in  the  time  of  the  aposties,  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  Monarchy  ecclesiastical  government  should  certainly  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  prelate.  And  as  we  live  under  a  Republican 
government,  (if  this  circumstance  is  to  have  influence,)  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  that  even  if  prelacy  had  been  the  original  plan,  it 
should  now  be  changed  to  a  popular  shape.  But  what  reason  can 
you  find  in  our  Republican  principles  for  a  change  firom  the 
original  popular  form  of  church  government  to  an  eccle^astical 
monarchy,  or  aristocracy  ? 

We  come  therefore  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  has  been  no 
such  change  of  circumstances,  as  to  justify  a  deviation  from  the 
plan  of  church  discipline,  which  was  marked  out  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  Christ,  and  by  the  instructions  and  example  of  the 
aposties ;  and,  of  course,  that  wc  arc  as  much  bound  to  conform 
to  that  plan,  as  primitive  Christians  were.  My  objection  then 
against  prelacy  remains. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  other  branch  of  my  second  objection. 
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namely,  tbat  the  New  Testament  contains  evidence,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  against  the  Episcopal  scheme,  in  regard  to  different 
orders  in  the  ministry  and  the  authority  of  bishops. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  eyerything  in  the  New  Testament  rehitiye 
to  the  Christian  ministiy  is  difierent  from  what  it  woold  hare 
been,  if  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  intended  to  establish  different 
orders,  and  to  ^ve  one  order  authority  over  the  others.  The 
seventy  disciples  that  Jesos  sent  forth  were  all  of  one  order.  So 
also  were  the  twelve  apostles.  And  Jesos  took  special  pidns  to 
goard  them  against  supposing,  that  one  of  them  was  to  be  supe- 
rior in  rank  to  the  others.  ^'  Be  not  called  masters,'*  he  sidd ; 
^^  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren.^ 
And  when  some  of  them  made  the  request,  that  they  might 
be  distinguished  above  their  brethren;  he  rebuked  them  and 
said ;  ^^  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask."  He  then  proceeded  to 
inform  them,  that  it  should  not  be  among  them  as^it  was 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  where  some  are  appointed  to 
exercise  lordship  over  others ;  that  they  should  not  aim  at  power, 
but  should  look  upon  each  other  as  brethren  and  equals.  If  tiie 
Saviour  and  Head  of  the  church  had  intended  to  establish 
prelacy,  that  would  have  been  a  very  favorable  opportumiy  for 
him  to  allude  to  the  subject,  and  to  signify,  that  although  no 
distinction  of  rank  should  be  made  among  the  twelve  apostles,  who 
were  to  be  his  first  ministers,  it  would  be  otherwise  in  subsequent 
times,  and  that  the  welfeure  of  the  church  would  ultimately  require, 
that  there  should  be  three  orders  of  ministers,  the  second  being 
superior  to  the  third,  and  the  first  having  authority  over  both. 
Whereas  all  that  he  said  on  this  occasion,  was  decidedly  agunst 
any  such  distinction. 

Proceed  now  to  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  and  consider  the 
passages,  which  most  directiy  relate  to  the  subject  before  us.  The 
first  is  Acts  18:  1 — 8.  In  the  church  at  Antioch,  which  doubt- 
lees  comprised  several  congregations,  there  were  certain  prophets 
and  teachers,  as  Barnabas,  and  Simeon,  and  Lucius,  and  Manaen, 
and  Saul.  ''As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  fasted,  the 
Holy  Ghost  said,  separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work 
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whereunto  I  haye  eaUdd  them.  And  when  Aej  had  ftsted  and 
prayed  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  awaj.*' 
The  proceeding  does  not  correspond  at  all  irith  the  ]^)iBeopal 
aoheme.  There  was  no  one  among  them,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
who  was  superior  in  office  to  the  others,  and  to  whom  the  bosineai 
was  oonmiitted  of  separatmg  Barnabas  and  Saul  by  prayer  and 
flie  laying  on  of  hands,  and  then  sending  them  forth  to  the  woric 
of  preaching  the  gospel  among  tiie  heathen.  No  one  of  the  twdre 
apostles  was  there.  Saul  was  indeed  called  to  be  an  Apostle  in 
the  higihest  sense.  But  it  was  he  and  Barnabas,  thai  were  to  be 
set  apart  for  the  special  work  whereunto  they  were  called.  Bat 
was  there  any  prelate  there  T  Or  did  the  Holy  Ofaost  direet 
them  to  send  for  an  Apostle,  or  hr  one  whom  the  aposfles  had 
ordained  as  a  prelate,  to  come  and  set  apart  Barnabas  and  Said  ! 
Now  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  an  orcfisMtum  in  the  sense  m 
which  we  commonly  use  the  word.  But  I  ask,  whether  any 
transaction  like  this  takes  place,  or  can  take  place,  among  modern 
Episcopalians ;  whether  it  would  be  connstent  with  tiieir  prnM»- 
pies,  that  two  of  their  young  men  should  be  solemnly  set  apart 
for  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  among  the  heathen,  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  bishops  ?  And  I 
ask,  whether  the  Episcopal  scheme  and  the  Episcopal  practice  axe 
not,  in  this  matter,  at  variance  with  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
Christian  churches  ? 

It  cannot  be  alleged,  that  these  proceedings  took  place  before 
there  had  been  time  to  organize  the  churches,  and  to  derelop  the 
real  and  ultimate  design  of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  ministerial 
office.  For  the  apostles  had  been  preaching  about  twelre  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  had  established  many  churches,  and 
had  unquestionably  given  the  necessary  instruction  relative  to 
the  permanent  institutions  of  Christianity.  The  affidrs  of  the 
church  had,  for  many  years,  been  receiving  direction  and  form 
under  the  special  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  from  the 
{HTOceedings  at  Antioch  in  setting  apart  men  to  the  gospel  ministry 
among  the  heathen,  we  learn  what  that  form  was. 

The  next  passage  to  which  I  refer,  is  Acts  xz.    Paul  gathered 
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the  elders  or  presbyters  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  said  to 
them :  ^'  Take  heed  to  the  flock  orer  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
Blade  you  tuicxornvgy  bishops."  The  presbyteri  were  hishopi. 
The  two  words  were  used  interchangeably.  They  were  appHed 
to  the  same  men,  and  denoted  the  same  office.  Now  Paul  had 
been  at  Ephesus  no  less  than  three  years,  and  had  done  what  he 
deemed  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  gps^  order.  The 
church  at  Ephesus  was  a  large  church,  consisting  doubtless  of 
several  congregations,  and  having  several  Inshops,  or  presbyters ; 
all,  however,  forming  one  church.  Now,  why  had  not  Paul, 
during  his  l(mg  stay  there,  and  in  the  first  organization  of  the 
church,  in  which  it  was  so  important  that  everything  should  be 
done  ri^t, — why  had  he  not  appointed  a  prelate  for  Ephesua^ 
who  should  have  authority  over  the  other  bishops,  or  presbyters, 
and  a  general  superviaon  over  the  whole  church  ?  This  certainly 
would  have  been  done  by  any  (me  who  entertained  the  views  of 
our  prelates.  Why  had  not  Paul  done  it  ?  Or  if  he  had  done 
it,  why  does  it  not  appear  ?  Why  is  it  not  said  he  sent  and  called 
the  bishop  and  the  presbyters  ?  And  why  is  it  not  said  that  he 
addressed  himself  to  them  distinctiy,  as  any  bishop  would  now 
do,  chargbg  the  prelate  to  maintain  a  fidthful  care  and  gov- 
ernment over  the  other  orders  o^  ministers,  and  charging  the 
presbyters  to  be  futhful  in  their  respective  congregations,  and  to 
show  due  honor  and  submission  to  their  bishop  ?  If  Paul  agreed 
with  Episcopalians  in  principle^  why  did  he  not  agree  with  tiiem 
in  practice  f  And  if  Episcopalians  differ  from  the  Apostle  in 
practice  J  is  it  not  probable  they  differ  from  him  in  principle  too  7 

I  argue  against  tiie  doctrine  of  prelacy  from  Paul's  Epstle  to 
Titus,  Chap.  1 :  5,  7.  He  directed  Titus  tO  ordain  presbyters  in 
every  city,  and  specified  the  qualifications  they  should  possess ; 
and  then  suggests  to  Titus  the  reason  for  such  care  aa  to  tine 
character  of  a  presbyter.  ^'For  a  bishop  must  be  blameless, 
etc."  The  whole  passage  makes  it  certam  that  the  Aposde 
meant  the  same  (^cer  by  presbyter  and  by  bishop. 

The  address  of  Paul's  Epstle  to  the  Philippians  implies  somiB- 
thing  unfSftvorable  to  prelacy.     ''To  all  the  saints  at  Philippi, 
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with  the  bishops  and  deacons."  The  bishops  were  just  sneh 
church  officers,  as  those  at  Ephesus,  who  were  first  caUed  pres- 
byters, and  then  Inshops.  You  observe,  they  were  bishops, — not 
a  bishop  J  but  bishops,  —  and  bishops  of  the  same  church  or  eA- 
lection  of  churches,  or,  if  you  please,  bishops  of  the  same  diocese. 
It  would  suit  the  views  of  Episcopalians  &r  better,  had  the 
Apostle  directed  his  Epistle  thus :  *^  To  all  the  saints  at  Ilulippi, 
with  the  bishop  J  presbyterSy  and  deac(ms,^^ 

As  to  deacons ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  what  informataim 
the  New  Testament  pves.  They  were  servants^  or  ministers^  as 
the  word  signifies.  It  is  applied  to  Phebe,  Bom.  16 :  1,  who 
in  a  more  private  way  ministered  to  the  saints.  It  is  often 
applied  to  the  apostles.  See  1  Cor.  8:  5.  2  Cor.  3:6.  It  is 
applied  to  Timothy,  1  Thess.  8:  2;  to  Tychicus,  Eph.  6:  21, 
and  to  Epaphras,  Coloss.  1:7.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  aposQes 
and  other  ministers  were  familiarly  called  deacons,  i.  e.  servants. 
This  is  the  general  use  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament.  In 
1  Tim.  iii,  bishops  and  deacons  are  mentioned  and  described 
distinctly,  implying  that  they  were  employed,  m  different  depart- 
ments of  labor.  But  what  evidence  is  there,  that  the  deacons, 
were  subject  to  the  bishops  ?  What  evidence  is  there  that  the 
bishops  had  ajithority  over  them.  This  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  name.  They  were  indeed  called  deacons,  or  servants ;  and 
so  were  Timothy  and  Tychicus,  and  so  were  the  apostles.  And 
while  the  deacons  described  by  Paul,  1  Tim.  iii,  were  truly 
servants,  they  were  servants  of  Christ,  but  are  never  sud  to  be 
servants  of  a  bishop. 

1  Tim.  4 :  14.  "  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which 
was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  vnth  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery.'*^  Presbytery  denotes  an  assembly  of  presbyters. 
These  laid  their  hands  on  Timothy,  and  thus  inducted  him  into 
his  office.  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  naturally  adopt 
this  language  in  giving  an  account  of  their  ordinations.  *  The 
passage  is  plainly  in  favor  of  ordination  by  a  council  of  presbyters. 
But  it  is  against  the  notion  of  ordination  by  a  prelate.  And  Epis- 
copalians do  not  naturally  describe  their  ordinations  in  this  way. 
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They  refer  you  i^  once  to  2  Tim.  1:  6,  where  the  Apostle  speaks 
of  the  ffIR,  which  was  in  Timothy,  by  the  laying  on  of  kU  hands. 
This  passage  unquestionably  implies,  that  Paul  joined  with  the 
presbyters  in  ordaining  Timothy  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  from  the  two  passages  taken  together,  or 
from  anything  else,  that  the  presbyters  had  not  as  good  a  right  to 
ordain  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  or  as  real  a  concern  in  confer- 
ring the  gift  spoken  of,  as  the  Apostle  had.  The  gift  came 
indeed  from  above,  and  was  ascribed  to  human  agency  in  only  a 
secondary  sense.  But  it  was  ascribed  to  the  presbytery,  as  much 
as  to  Paul.  And  it  was  thus  ascribed  to  the  presbytery  by  Paul 
himself. 

1  Pet.  5:  1 — 3.  Peter  evidently  agrees  with  Paul  in  regard 
to  the  subject  under  consideration.  He  here  addresses  elders,  or 
presbyters,  calling  himself  an  elder,  and  then  exhorts  them  to  do 
the  work  of  biahopSy  ttnoMnovptsg ;  clearly  identifying  the  office  of 
bishop  and  elder.  A  bishop,  according  to  the  New  Testament 
use,  was  a  minister  and  overseer  of  a  church,  not  an  overseer  of 
presbyters.  Presbyters  were  bishops,  and  bishops  were  presby- 
ters. The  language  of  the  apostles  makes  it  evident,  that  they 
considered  all  ministers  on  a  footing  of  equality.  They  mention  no 
such  officer  as  Sk  prelate j  that  is,  a  bishop  which  had  authority  over 
a  number  of  churches,  and  over  other  bishops. 

This  is  acknowledged  by  many  Episcopalians.  Bishop  Burnet 
says :  ^^  I  acknowledge  the  office  of  bishop  and  presbyter  to  be 
one  and  the  same  office."  Dr.  Reynolds,  former  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Oxford,  says,  that  all  who  labored  for  hundreds  of 
years  before  him  taught,  that  all  pastors,  whether  entitled  bishops 
or  presbyters,  have  equal  power  and  authority  bt/  GhxTa  word. 
And  he  declares  this  to  be  the  common  judgment  of  the  Reformed 
churches  in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  France,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Poland,  the  Netherlands,  Scotland,  and  England.  And  in  a 
work  called  "  The  Institution  of  the  Christian  man,"  expressly 
approved  by  Cranmer,  Jewell,  Willet,  and  Stillingfleet,  together 
with  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  the  mam  body  of  the  English 
dergy,  is  this  declaration :  "  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no 
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mention  of  any  otiier  degrees,  but  of  deaeans  orjavimsterBj  and  of 
premiers  or  (itAopt ."  Bomet  sajs :  ^^  The  Smg  gaye  bishops 
their  power  to  ordain  ministers,  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  perform  all  other  parts  of  the  Episcopal  function." 
Dr.  Holland,  King's  Professor  at  Oxford,  says :  ^'  To  affirm  the 
office  of  bishop  to  be  different  bom  that  of  presbyter,  and  superior 
to  it,  is  most  ffidse,  —  contrary  to  Scripture,  to  the  fieitiiers,  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  yea,  to  the  very  schoolmen 
themselves."  The  Editors  of  the  Christian  Observer,  1804,  say : 
^'  Episcopalians  found  not  the  merits  of  their  cause  upon  any 
express  injunction  or  delineation  of  ecclesiastical  government  m 
the  Scriptures;  for  there  is  none."  I  shall  add  a  recent  te»- 
tinK>ny.  Bishop  Onderdonk  says,  that  ^'  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  name,  bishop,  is  given  to  the  middle  order,  or  presbyters ;  and 
that  all  which  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  bishops, 
—  is  to  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to  that  middle  grade."  '^It 
was,"  he  says,  ^'  after  the  apostolic  age,  that  the  name  bishop  was 
taken  firom  the  second  order,  and  appropriated  to  the  first." 
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Wb  have  aeen  that  the  New  Testament,  instead  of  supporting 
the  Episcopal  scheme,  furnishes  evidence  against  it.  This  is 
aclmowledged  by  manj  Episcopalians. 

Here  our  inquiries  might  end.  For  the  Holy  Scriptures  must 
be  our  guide  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  any  other.  If  the 
authorised  foimders  and  guides  of  the  church  saw  proper  to  estab- 
Bsh  general  principles  of  church  goyermnent,  those  principles 
should  gorem  us.  Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  made  evi- 
dent, that  presbyters  an4  bishops  were  originally  officers  of  the 
same  order ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  church  should  act  in 
matters  of  discipline. 

The  great  reason  which  is  urged  by  Episcopalians  to  justify 
tbem  in  departing  frmn  the  Scripture  standard  and  in  establishing 
prelacy,  is,  that  prelacy  was  introduced  at  an  early  period  in  the 
Christian  church. 

I  encounter  this  argument  at  once  with  several  inquiries. 

First.  Were  the  early  "fathers  guided  by  divine  inspiration, 
and  thus  qualified  and  authorized,  as  in&llible  guides,  to  make 
alterations  in  the  order  which  the  apostles  had  established  ?  If 
they  were,  then  we  ought  to  submit  to  their  deciedon  as  readily,  as 
to  the  decision  of  the  apostles.     But  this  no  one  maintains. 

Secondly.  Were  the  early  Christian  fathers  imtructed  hy  the 
apostles  to  make  the  alteration  intended,  and  to  introduce  pre- 
lacy ?    If  there  is  any  evidence  of  this,  it  must  be  found  either  in 
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the  instructions  of  the  apostles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  or  in 
the  testimony  of  the  early  fathers,  that  they  received  oral  instroo- 
tions  from  the  apostles  in  favor  of  such  a  change,  thou^  the 
instructions  were  not  recorded. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  of  these  suppositions.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  in  the  epistles,  we  have  particular  instructions  in 
regard  both  to  the  ministry  and  the  church.  But  does  it  appear 
that  they  said,  or  in  any  way  intimated,  that  although,  for  ilie 
time  being,  they  established  only  one  order  of  ministers,  called 
presbyters  or  bishops,  they  would  have  three  orders  established  in 
fbllowing  ages  ?  They  directed  that  presbyters  should  be  ordained 
in  every  city.  But  did  they  signify  that,  after  a  while,  a  prelate 
should  be  ordamed  over  presbyters?  The  subject  being  of 
great  importance,  it  is  reasonable  to  tiiink  that  something,  like 
what  I  have  suggested,  would  have  been  found  in  some  part  of  flie 
New  Testament,  if  the  mind  of  the  aposties  had  been  in  fiikvor  of 
the  change  alluded  to.     But  where  do  you  find  it  ? 

Look  then  at  the  other  supposition.  Do  the  early  fathers  tes- 
tify, that  the  apostles  gave  oral  instructions,  which  are  not 
recorded,  that  there  should  be  three  orders  in  the  ministry  ?  Do 
they  inform  us,  that  there  was  an  uttwritten  tradition  handed 
down  from  .the  apostles  in  favor  of  prelacy  ?  In  the  writings  of 
the  Christian  fathers  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  evidence  of 
this,  but  much  to  the  contrary.  I  cannot  go  into  an  examination 
of  this  subject,  but  others  have  done  it.  And  I  recommend  to 
you  a  careful  perusal  of  the  best  works  which  have  been  written 
on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

But  early  practice  is  appealed  to.  Prelacy,  it  is  said,  gene- 
rally prevailed  very  early ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
this  would  have  been  the  case,  without  some  warrant  from  the 
aposties. 

It  is  admitted  that  prelacy  did  at  length  obtain  a  general 
prevalence  in  the  church.  But  it  is  important  to  inquire, 
when  it  thus  prevailed.  There  is  clear  evidence,  that  during  the 
age  of  the  aposties,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  after,  ilie 
churches  were  taught  and  governed  by  presbyters;  that  those 
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who  were  caDed  bishops,  were  the  same  as  presbyters,  and  were 
pastors  and  overseers  of  particular  churches,  and  that  there  was 
no  officer  of  superior  rank,  having  authority  over  inferior  orders  of 
ministers  ;  and  also  that  the  members  of  the  church  acted  in  mat- 
ters of  discipline,  according  to  the  direction  of  Christ  in  Matt, 
zviii.  But  instead  of  undertiJdng  to  present  this  evidence  before 
you  in  detail,  I  can  do  little  more  than  state  the  positions  which  I 
think  tenable,  and  refer  you  to  several  works  of  a  high  character, 
in  which  the  subject  is  handled  particularly  and  fully. 

Pedobaptists  have  sometimes  been  charged  with  an  inconos- 
tenoy,  because  they  derive  an  argument  in  support  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism from  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  yet  deny  the  force  of  the 
same  argument  when  urged  in  support  of  prelacy. 

A  statement  of  the  case,  just  as  it  is,  will  show,  that  the  charge 
has  no  foundation. 

The  chief  historical  evidence  in  &vor  of  In&nt  Baptism  does 
not,  in  my  view,  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  practice  did  at 
length  generally  prevail  in  the  early  ages ;  but  from  the  testimony 
of  the  faiherB^  that  it  was  received  from  the  cqpostle%.  In  their 
practice,  early  Christians  did,  in  many  things,  deviate  from  the 
principles  established  by  the  aposties.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  mere  prevalence  of  any  practice  in  the  fourth,  third,  or  second 
century,  cannot  be  considered  as  proving  its  divine  origin.  But 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  Christian  fathers  were  upright 
men,  and  that  their  teetimony^  as  to  matters  of  &ct  within  their 
knowledge,  is  worthy  to  be  relied  upon.  Now  it  was  doubtiess 
known  among  them,  what  the  apostolic  institutions  were  ;  just  as 
it  is  known  among  us,  what  were  the  original  institutions  of  our 
Puritan  forefathers  in  New  England.  Those  who  lived  in  tiie 
second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  had  such  means  of  information, 
that  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  any  mistake. 
They  were  honest  men,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  given  a 
&lse  testimony.  And  their  testimony  is,  not  only  that  Infant 
Baptism  was  univers^y  practised  among  Christians,  but  that  it 
was  delivered  to  the  churches  by  the  apostles.  It  is  chiefly  from 
this  testimony  as  to  the  origin  of  the  practice^  and  not  from  the 
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mere  fact  of  its  preyalenee,  tiiat  I  mroMi  aigae  in  sapport  «f 
In&nt  Baptism.  Now  to  make  the  oaaee  parallel,  joa  mnai  have 
the  teetimonj  of  Christiaii  &ther8  not  onlj  that  prelacy  geoenDf 
prevailed  at  such  a  time,  but  that  it  was  handed  down,  as  a  divine 
ordinance,  from  the  apostles.  Yon  must  have  their  tsstimoiij, 
tiiat  prelacy  had  uniformly  existed  in  the  Christian  cbordi,  and 
was  reeavedfrom  the  impired  apostles  as  a  permanent  mMmtion* 
If  such  a  testimony  could  be  produced,  who  would  not  acknowledge 
its  weight  ? 

But  we  have  testimony  that  prelacy  was  not  recaved  from  the 
apostles.  And  to  place  the  historical  argument  for  Infimt  Bap- 
tism on  the  same  footing  with  this,  it  must  be  shown  tliat,  wh3e 
Infant  Baptism  was  uniyersally  practised  in  the  days  of  Origen, 
Augustine,  Pelagius,  Tertullian,  etc.,  the  fathers,  at  least  some  ^ 
them,  declared,  that  it  was  not  the  practice  in  the  Christian 
dhurch  ori^ally,  but  was,  for  special  reasons,  introduced  after- 
wards. If  any  evidence  like  this  could  be  adduced,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  abandon  the  historical  argument  for  Infiint  Baptism,  and 
to  acknowledge  that,  so  &r  as  the  testimony  of  the  fieithers  goes, 
the  Baptists  are  right. 

In  opposition  to  prelacy,  we  have  just  such  testimony  from  tiie 
&thers,  as  I  have  hinted  at.  Ghrysoetom  says :  ^^  The  presbyters 
were  formerly  called  bishops  ;  and  the  bishops,  presbyters." 
Theodoret  says :  **  Those  who  were  called  bishops  evidently  held 
the  rank  of  presbyters."  But  Jerome,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  ^ves  the 
most  particular  testimony.  '^  In  the  judgment  of  Erasmus, 
Jerome  was  without  controversy  by  far  the  most  learned  and 
most  eloquent  of  all  the  Christians,  and  the  prince  of  Christiaii 
divines ; "  and  he  was  unquestionably  familiar  witili  the  histoiy  of 
tiie  Christian  church  from  the  beginning.  His  testimony  is  found 
in  his  Annotations  on  Paul's  Epistie  to  l^tus,  where  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  office  of  a  bidiop.  He 
says :  '^  A  presbyter  is  the  same  as  a  bis]|op.  And  until  Hiere 
arose  divisions  in  religion,  churches  were  governed  by  a  common 
council  of  presbyters.    But  afterwards^  it  was  everywhere  decreed^ 
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Uiat  one  perscm,  elected  fixmi  die  presbyteis,  should  be  placed 
over  the  others."  Referring  to  Pad's  Epistle  to  ttie  Philippians, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  saints  '^  witii  the  bishops  and  dear 
cons/'  he  observes ;  ^'  Fhilippi  is  a  single  city  of  Macedonia ;  and 
certainly  there  could  not  have  been  several  like  those  who  are  now 
called  bishops,  at  one  time  in  the  same  city.  But  as,  at  that  time, 
they  called  the  same  bishops,  whom  they  sfyled  presbyters  abo, 
the  apostles  spoke  indiffiBrently  of  bishops  as  of  presbyters." 
Jerome  alludes  to  the  fact,  that  Paul,  having  sent  for  the  presby- 
ters of  the  single  city  of  Ej^esos,  afterwards  speaks  of  Ihem  as 
bishops  ;  and  he  refers  also  to  what  Peter  says :  ^^  The  presbyters 
who  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  a  presbyter.  —  Feed 
the  flock  of  Ood  —  taking  the  oyernght,  iniaxoawfvttgy  exercising 
the  office  of  a  bishop,  etc."  ^'  These  things,"  Jerome  says,  '^  W6 
have  brought  forward  to  show  that,  ivith  the  ancients^  presbyters 
were  the  same  as  bishops.  Bui  in  order  that  the  roots  of  iUsseifh 
sion  might  be  plucked  up,  a  usage  gradually  took  place^  that  tke 
whole  care  should  devolve  upon  one.  Therefore,  as  the  presbyters 
know,  that  it  \a  by  the  custom  of  the  church  that  they  are  sabject 
to  him  who  is  placed  over  them ;  so  let  bish<^  know,  that  they 
are  above  presbyters  rather  by  custom  than  by  the  trutili  of  oar 
Lord's  appointment." 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  prelacy  in  ihe  English  church,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  admit  tilie  identity  of  bishq)S  and  presbyters  in 
the  primitive  church,  and  that  the  distmction,  which  prevailed  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  was  unknown  for  a  long  time  after 
the  Christian  church  was  founded  by  the  apostles. 

I  have  said,  that  tiie  mere  practice  of  the  ancient  church  cannoi 
in  any  case  be  adduced,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a  divine  institu- 
tion. But  in  regard  even  to  ancient  practice,  there  is  an  obvious 
difference  between  Infant  Baptism  and  prelacy.  In  the  first 
place  ;  there  is  evidence  that  Infant  Baptism  was  practised  uni- 
versally in  the  early  churches ;  while  there  is  no  such  evidence, 
but  the  contrary,  m  regard  to  prelacy.  Secondly ;  there  is  clear 
evidence,  that  prelacy  was  gradually  btroduced  long  after  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  with  a  view  to  remedy  eidsting  evils.    Bat 
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there  is  no  evidence  that  In^t  Baptism  was  thus  gradually  in- 
troduced,  or  introduced  at  all,  after  the  time  of  the  i^posUes.  So 
that  the  argument,  which  ia  grounded  upon  ancient  practice 
merely,  though  by  no  means  conclusive,  is  yet  of  more  weight  in 
&VOT  of  Infant  Baptism,  than  of  prelacy. 

Suppose  now  that  the  facts  in  the  case  were  different  bom  what 
they  are.  Suppose  that  respectable  writers  among  the  Christian 
fathers  had  given  a  testimony  to  the  apostolic  ori^  of  prelacy, 
like  that  which  they  have  given  against  it.  Suppose  Chrysostom, 
instead  of  saying,  that  presbyters  were  formerly  called  bishops, 
and  bishops  presbyters,  had  said,  that  bishops  from  the  begin- 
ning were  superior  to  presbyters.  And  suppose,  tha^  Theodoret, 
instead  of  saying ;  ''  those  who  were  called  bishops,  evidentiy  held 
the  rank  of  presbyters,"  had  sidd,  that  bishops  evidently  held 
a  rank  above  presbyters.  And  suppose  that  such  a  man  as 
Jerome,  instead  of  saying  what  I  have  quoted  from  his  Annota- 
tions, had  said,  that  a  presbyter  was  not  the  same  as  a  bishop, 
and  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  churches  were  governed,  not  by 
presbyters,  but  by  a  bishop.  And  suppose  he  had  said,  not  that 
a  usage,  after  a  while,  gradually  took  place,  but  that  it  was  a 
usage /rom  the  first  that  the  whole  care  of  the  churches  devolved 
upon  one,  and  that  it  was  always  the  case,  that  one  was  chosen 
from  among  the  presbyters  to  be  placed  over  the  others.  And, 
instead  of  inculcating  humility  upon  bishops  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  they  are  above  presbyters  rather  by  custom,  tiian  by 
the  truth  of  the  Lord's  appointment,  suppose  he  had  inculcated 
submission  upon  presbytersy  from  the  consideration  that  bishops 
were  placed  over  them  not  merely  by  common  custom,  but  by 
the  Lord's  appointnrent ;  —  suppose  that  these  and  other  ancient 
fathers  had  thus  given  the  very  same  testimony  in  feivor  of  the 
apostolic  origin  of  prelacy,  as  they  actually  gave  against  it ;  would 
not  the  advocates  of  prelacy  feel,  that  they  were  in  possesion  d[ 
a  new  and  powerful  argument,  and  that  all  the  world  must  acknow- 
ledge their  cause  to  be  founded  upon  a  rock  ? 

But  I  meet  the  argument  from  early  practice  in  another  way. 
Suppose  then,  that  prelacy  was  in  fact  introduced  soon  after  the 
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age  of  the  apostles,  and  was  extended  rapidlj  through  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Mj  question  is,  on  what  grounds  the  practice  of 
uninspired  men  can  bind  us?  The  apostles  mommed  over  the 
i^orance,  the  superstition,  the  party  spirit  and  strife,  that  ap- 
peared in  the  churches  which  they  had  planted,  and  even  among 
the  religious  teachers  who  lived  in  their  day ;  and  they  bore  a 
solemn  testimony  against  evils  so  dishonorable  to  the  character  of 
Christians.  And  can  you  think  it  is  the  will  of  Grod,  that  we 
should  regard  those  as  safe  guides,  who  were  so  prone  to  corrupt 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  to  run  into  all  sorts  of  disorder, 
as  many  of  the  churches  of  Asia  did  even  in  the  apostolic  age  ? 
There  were  indeed  faithful  ministers  and  Christians.  And  such 
are  found  at  the  present  day.  But  does  the  piety  and  fidelity 
of  ministers  and  Christians  render  them  infisrllible,  and  authorise 
them  to  unsettie  what  the  aposties  settled  ?  Does  it  invest  them 
with  power  to  control  our  opinions  or  our  practice  ?  Are  we  to 
follow  themy  any  further  than  they  followed  Christ  and  the  aposties? 
And  vriben  we  find  uninspired  men  differ  among  themselves,  as  they 
always  have  done,  especially  in  regard  to  church  government ;  to 
which  of  them  shall  we  submit  ?  Some  say,  to  the  moat  ancient — to 
those  who  lived  nearest  to  the  apostles.  But  what  special  title  had 
they  to  dictate  to  those  who  should  come  after  them  ?  Were  there 
not  errors  and  corruptions  among  them  ?  And  why  is  it  not  just 
as  proper  and  necessary  for  us  to  examine  their  opinions  and  prac- 
tices, and  to  receive  or  reject  them  according  as  they  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  word  of  Gh)d,  as  it  is  that  we  should  treat  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  modem  divines  in  this  manner  ?  Who 
will  assert,  that  uninspired  men  in  the  primitive  church,  —  men 
just  recovered  from  the  errors  of  Judaism  and  paganism,  subject 
to  so  much  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  exposed  to  so  many 
influences  adverse  to  the  purity  of  our  religion,  —  who  will  assert 
that  such  men  are  entitled  to  our  veneration  and  confidence, 
above  the  best  men  that  have  lived  since  the  Reformation  ?  If 
we  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  following  uninspired  teachers 
of  religion ;  who  of  us  would  not  prefer  Calvin,  Leighton  and 
Scott,  Howe,  Edwards  and  Dwight,  before  Tertullian,  Cyril  and 
Origen,  Chrysoetom,  Ambrose  and  Augustine  ? 
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The  remarkable  sajing  of  Tertolliaii  has  been  oflen  repeated ; 
^^  Whatever  is  jvnt  is  trut ;  whatever  is  laUr  is  fdUey  Look  at 
this  a  moment  The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  which  made  roid  the 
law  of  Ood  were  ^^  firH;  "  and  Christ's  sermon  on  the  nurant  was 
<«  later:'  It  may  be  said,  the  law  of  Qod  was  still  '' j&te,"  aid 
those  traditions  ''  laUry  This  I  admit.  And  I  saj  too,  that  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures  were  ^^firH,'*  and  the  writings  of  the 
early  fathers  ^*  later  J*  The  rule  of  Tertollian  is  s(Hnetimes  ri^bt, 
and  sometimes  wrong.  It  is  not  a  fiw^t,  that  men  were,  in  aQ 
oases,  nearer  to  the  truth,  m  proporticm  as  they  lived  nearer  to 
the  time  of  the  aposties.  Who  will  say,  that  the  Galiiolic  writeta, 
who  supported  all  the  corruptions  of  the  Churdi  of  Borne  previ- 
oudy  to  the  Reformation,  were  nearer  to  the  truth,  than  the  great 
lights  of  tlie  Reformed  churches  ? 

Some  think,  that  those  opinions  and  practices,  in  which  tie 
fatherB  ail  agreedy  must  correspond  with  the  instruetioDS  of 
the  aposties.  In  regard  to  this,  I  remark,  first,  that  the  &there 
were  all  agreed  on  hardly  any  subject,  certainly  not  on  tiie^ubjeot 
now  under  consideration.  But,  secondly,  if  they  had  all  been 
agreed,  it  would  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For  if  a  few 
good  men  may  agree  in  adopting  a  particular  error,  why  may  not 
many  ?  We  well  know  that  the  fathers  generally  fell  into  palpa- 
ble mistakes  on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  And  can  we  set 
limits  to  the  number  of  uninspired  men,  who,  under  the  influenoe 
of  their  own  imperfections,  and  of  unpropitious  outward  circum- 
stances, may  fall  into  false  opinions  or  wrong  practices  ?  We  can 
never  safely  make  it  our  rule  to  follow  the  multitude.  If  you 
could  argue  in  favor  of  prelacy,  that  it  was  universally  adopted 
in  the  fourth,  the  third,  and  even  the  second  century,  I  could  by 
no  means  admit  the  validity  of  the  argument,  but  should  still 
maintain,  that  no  agreement  of  uninspired  men,  unsupported  by 
the  Scriptures,  can  be  obligatory  on  us.  In  direct  opposition 
to  the  dogma  of  the  Romish  church,  I  hold  that  the  Scripturee 
themselves  are,  to  all  Christians,  the  suflScient  and  only  authorita- 
tive rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

But  here  you  may  ask,  whether  there  was  not  such  a  change 
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of  cireum«tanee9^  as  justified  the  fathers  m  departing  firom  the 
instructions  and  the  example  of  the  apostles.  We  have  already 
considered  this  general  question  in  relation  to  church  dUdpUne. 
We  are  now  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  different  orders  in  the 
ministry^  and  the  authority  of  a  prelate. 

The  parity  of  ministers  which  was  established  by  the  apostles, 
must  have  been  just  and  proper  at  the  tame ;  because  the  apostles 
were  infiJlible.  And  it  must  be  just  and  proper  at  all  tsmesi, 
unless  such  circumstances  occur,  as  plainly  show  it  to  be  the  will 
df  God,  that  prelacy  should  be  introduced.  Is  it  tiien  a  &ct, 
that  such  circumstances  have  occurred  ?  And  particularly,  did 
tbey  occur  during  the  period  when  prelacy  was  first  introduced, 
that  is,  during  one  or  two  hundred  years  after  the  apostolic  age  T 
And  was  there  at  that  time  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  change  7 

The  chief  reason  for  establishing  prelacy  according  to  Jerome, 
and  other  Christian  fathers,  was,  that  dimnone  and  duordere 
prevailed^  and  it  was  thought  these  evils  might  be  avoided  by 
investing  some  nunisters  with  higher  power,  and  making  them 
overseers  or  bishops,  not  only  over  the  churches,  but  over  other 
ministers.     Was  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  change  ? 

Here  consider,  that  great  divisions  and  irregularities  early 
appeared  in  the  churches  which  the  aposties  planted,  and  over 
which  they  extended  their  watchful  care.  This  was  specially 
the  case  in  the  Corinthian  church.  With  what  sorrow  did  Paul 
notice  the  disorders  which  had  crept  into  that  church,  or  that 
duster  of  churches ;  and  with  what  earnestness  did  he  labor  to 
put  an  end  to  them !  And  he  was  so  under  the  guidance  of 
that  wisdom  which  is  firom  above,  that  he  must  have  known  what 
means  would  be  best  adapted  to  remove  those  hurtful  disorders. 
Why  did  he  not  hit  upon  the  expedient,  which  Episcopalians 
would  instantly  resort  to  m  any  such  case  ?  Why  did  he  not  tell 
the  Corinthians,  that  common  ministers  and  members  of  the 
church  had  too  much  concern  in  administering  tiieir  affiurs,  and 
that,  if  they  would  keep  things  in  order,  they  must  have  a  bishop, 
who  should  have  power  to  rule  over  the  churches,  and  over  other 
ministers  ?    There  was,  at  that  time,  the  very  reason  finr  intio- 
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ducing  prelftoj,  which  has  been  cooadered  most  wei^ty.  It 
WM  a.  yery  faroraUe  opportunity  to  make  the  change.  The 
Apostle  was  alive,  and  had  power  to  do  the  very  tlung  whicdi  was 
called  for.  The  reason  for  a  more  energetic  goyemment  existed 
in  an  its  strength ;  and  the  Apostle  knew  it.  They  were  camaL 
There  was  envying  and  strife,  and  division  among  them ;  they 
were  formed  mto  parties,  each  party  setting  up  its  own  favorite 
teacher ;  there  were  immoralities  in  the  church  ;  and  tiiey  were 
gnilty  of  shocking  irregularities  even  while  commenMMrating  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  Apostle  knew  all  these  disorders,  and  he 
knew  what  was  the  best  way  to  remedy  them,  and  to  pronx>te  the 
welfitfe  of  the  churdi.  And  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  woiU 
for  the  great  Apostle  to  say,  if  he  had  only  thought  so ;  — -yw 
have  tried  the  frineipU  of  equality  among  mhditeraj  and  popular 
prooeedingB  in  the  Aurchj  long  enough.  Tou  carmot  succeed^  UfhUe 
there  are  so  many  eoneemed  in  the  government.  You  mu$t  ham 
a  bishop.  But  the  Apostle  did  not  think  so.  Amid  all  his 
advices  to  the  Corinthians,  he  did  not  advise  &is.  He  had  seen 
what  evils  prevailed,  and  he  clearly  foresaw  what  divisions  and 
strifes  would  disturb  the  churches  after  his  decease.  But  so  it 
was,  that  he  never  gave  them  the  least  hint  m  £ftvor  of  prelacy. 

It  may  perhaps  be  alleged,  that  those  disorders,  which  called 
for  a  change  of  government  afterwards  increased.  Doubtless  this 
was  the  case.  And  the  apostles  knew  it  would  be  so.  And  they 
were  authorized  to  do  whatever  the  order  and  prosperity  of  the 
church  then  required,  and  whatever  it  would  require  in  time  to 
come.  It  was  perfectly  within  their  province,  to  give  instructions 
for  the  use  of  Christians  through  all  ages.  In  many  respects 
tiiey  actually  did  this.  Why  did  they  not  say  something  in  favor 
of  prelacy  ?  If  they  saw  that  this  was  an  establishment  which 
would  be  called  for  in  following  ages,  though  not  called  for  at 
that  time ;  why  did  they  not  leave  a  direction  to  this  eflfect,  — 
that  when  circumstances  should  require  it,  ministers  and  churches 
should  introduce  prelacy,  or,  at  least  should  have  liberty  to  do  it? 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  introductxm 
of  prelacy  in  times  subsequent  to  the  apostles,  was  an  innovation 
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wholly  Tmanthorized,  —  a  measore  founded  on  reasons,  which  the 
apostles  themselves  had  folly  considered,  bat  Tvhich  thej  did  not 
regard  as  favoring  such  a  change.  The  measure  was  evidenilj 
adopted  from  the  faulty  inclination  so  frequently  found  even  in 
good  men,  to  overlook  the  divine  directions,  and  to  tiunk  tbem- 
Belves  able  to  improve  the  simple  institutions  of  the  Now  Testar 
ment. 

The  early  Christian  Ssithers  were  certainly  fallible.  And  one 
of  the  great  mistakes  which  they  made  was,  their  supposing  that 
the  evils  which  they  wished  to  remedy,  arose  from  a  defect  in  the 
system  of  ecclesiastical  order  which  was  established  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles.  Had  this  really  been  the  case;  then  s(»ne 
alteration  in  that  system  might  have  answered  the  purpose  in- 
tended. But  the  dissensions  and  party  strife  which  prevuled, 
sprung  from  another  source,  that  is  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  men. 
This  is  what  we  are  expressly  taught  by  the  Apostle,  who  says 
to  the  Corinthian  church  with  reference  to  this  very  subject :  "  ye 
are  yet  carnal ; "  that  is,  under  the  influence  of  corrupt,  earthly 
affection.  *^  For  whereas  there  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife, 
and  ditdsions ;  are  ye  not  carnal  and  walk  as  men  ?  "  It  was 
this  carnal,  sinfol  state  of  Christians,  not  the  want  of  a  bishop, 
which  was  the  source  of  the  evils  complained  of.  Accordingly 
when  the  Apostle  strives  most  eamestiy  to  remedy  these  evils, 
he  does  not  reconmiend  any  change  whatever  in  the  plan  of 
church  government.  And  you  will  observe  that,  instead  of  pro- 
posing that  one  church  officer  should  be  invested  with  authority 
over  others,  he  really  teaches  the  contrary,  laboring  to  make  the 
impression,  that  the  ministers  of  religion,  even  Paul  and  ApoUos 
and  Cephas,  are  in  themselves  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing ;  that 
their  success  depends  wholly  on  God ;  that  they  are  all  fellow- 
laborers  and  fellow-servants  of  Christ,  and  therefore  that  one 
of  them  should  not  be  set  up  above  others.  Instead  of  giving 
advice  to  the  Corinthians,  to  put  down  their  dissensions  by  estab- 
lishing a  superior  order  in  the  mmistry,  and  a  more  consolidated 
government  in  the  church,  he  deals  plainly  and  faithfully  with 
their  hearts,  and  tells  them  that  the  disorders  of  which  he  com- 
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plains,  originated  there.  He  teaches  that  the  way  to  rid  tiiem- 
selves  of  the  evils  existing  among  them  is  to  subdue  that  tpUitiHal 
evil  from  which  they  sprung. 

Let  not  the  lesson  here  taught,  be  forgotten.  If  you  suppose, 
that  the  disorders  which  have  existed  and  the  unhappy  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Puritan  churches  mid  among  the 
Puritan  mmisters  of  New  England,  have  sprung  from  defects  in 
our  plan  of  Church  Government,  and  that  a  remedy  may  be 
found  in  the  adoption  of  an  essentially  different  plan ;  you  have, 
in  my  apprehension,  fallen  into  a  great  mistake.  There  may 
indeed  be  faults,  as  I  doubt  not  there  are,  in  our  system  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  these  faults  may  have  more  or  less  aug- 
mented the  evils  complained  of;  and  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
the  Head  of  the  Church  may  call  us  to  some  special  duties.  But 
the  principal  source  of  the  evils  lies  in  the  faulty  dipositions  and 
characters  of  ministers  and  church  members.  Were  ministers 
and  Christians  right,  —  did  they  bear  the  image  of  Christ,  and 
abound  in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  they  would  honor  God,  and 
be  peaceful,  orderly  and  happy,  although  their  form  of  govern- 
ment may  be  imperfect.  But  if  they  are  essentially  wantmg 
in  these  moral  excellencies,  —  if,  like  Christians  at  Corinth,  they 
are  carnal  and  walk  aj3  unsanctified  men ;  evils  will  come.  It  is 
in  vain  to  expect  that,. by  any  change  in  outward  forms,  and 
particularly  by  a  change  unauthorized  by  the  word  of  God,  we 
can  prevent  those  disorders,  which  arise  from  the  corruptions  of 
men.  The  Christian  fathers  thought  they  could  cure  prevailing 
divisions  and  wicked  practices  among  Christians  by  changing  the 
form  of  church  government,  and  by  giving  higher,  and  still  higher 
authority  to  bishops.  But  did  they  succeed  ?  Did  disorder  and 
immorality  subside  ?  Or  did  they  grow  less  in  proportion  as  the 
power  of  hierarchs  was  increased  ?  How  was  it,  when  ecclesi- 
astical government  was  most  completely  consolidated,  and  the 
CHIEF  BISHOP  was  invested  with  plenary  autliority,  not  only  over 
churches  and  priests,  but  over  kings  and  emperors  ?  When  was 
it  that  moral  evils  the  most  tremendous  overspread  the  nations 
of  Christendom  ?     And  what  was  the  actual  result  of  the  prela* 
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tical  scheme  of  church  government,  from  its  commencement  and 
gradual  spread  in  ages  subsequent  to  the  apostles,  to  the  period  of 
its  highest  supremacy  just  before  the  Reformation  ?  Prelacy  cer- 
tainly had  a  long  and  thorough  trial.    And  what  was  the  result  ? 

I  have  been  willing  to  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
prelacy  was  introduced  in  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
apostles. 

But  I  have  admitted  too  much.  And  I  must  here  state  it,  as 
another  serious  objecticm  against  prelacy,  that  it  does  as  really 
&1  of  being  supported  by  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church 
immediately  following  the  apostles,  as  by  the  apostles  themselves. 

If  the  Episcopal  scheme  had  prevailed  at  that  early  period,  it 
would  seem  to  furnish  a  plausible  argument  in  its  &vor ;  as  it 
mi^t  be  alleged,  that  those  Christians  who  lived  at  that  time,  and 
some  of  whom  had  even  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  apofr- 
ties,  undoubtedly  knew  what  the  mind  of  the  apostles  was,  and 
were  disposed  to  ccmform  to  it.  But  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
different  writers,  and  acknowledged  by  many  Episcopalians,  that 
prelacy  has  not  the  benefit  of  this  argument.  I  have  no  time  to 
go  into  a  particular  consideration  oS  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  and 
must  content  myself,  according  to  a  previous  suggestion,  with 
merely  laying  before  you,  in  a  few  omple  ptoponiions,  what  have 
been  the  results  of  the  most  laborious  and  candid  investigaticm  of 
the  subject ;  referring  you  to  the  works  in  whidi  the  investigation 
is  found. 

1.  No  satisfBbctory  proof  can  be  derived  fircHn  Ecclesiastical 
History,  that  prelacy  prevailed  more  or  less  during  the  first  cen- 
tury. The  Letters  of  Ignatius,  it  is  well  known,  are  of  such 
doubtful  authority,  that. they  cannot  be  properiy  I4)pealed  to  in 
this  controversy.  Clement's  Letters,  which  are  allowed  to  be 
genuine,  aad  which  were  written  near  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, contain  evidence  against  the  existence  of  prelacy  at  that  time. 
See  quotations  firom  Clement's  Letters,  in  Coleman's  Primitive 
Churdi,  p.  164,  5. 

2.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  prelacy  prevailed,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century.    The  fishers,  who  lived  ai  that 
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period,  have  left  nothing  that  &yors  the  idea  that  this  ^*a8  the 
casQ  ;  and  the  writings  of  those  who  followed,  contain  much  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  The  supposition  of  some  Episcopalians,  that 
the  apostles  gave  oral  instructions,  which  are  not  recorded,  but 
which  were  of  divine  authority,  and  were  carried  into  effect  by 
those  who  came  after  them,  has  nothing  to  support  it,  or  to  render 
it  even  probable.  If  there  were  any  such  instructions,  who  were 
the  men  that  must  have  received  them,  and  that  must  have 
remembered  and  executed  them,  except  those  who  had  a  personal 
intercourse  with  the  apostles  ?  But  as  it  is  evident  that  neither 
they  nor  their  immediate  successors  did  execute  any  such  instruo- 
tions  ;  we  conclude  that  no  such  instructions  had  been  received. 
For  who  would  be  willing  to  charge  the  early  fathers  with  neglect- 
ing, for  fifty  years,  instructions  which  some  of  them  had  received, 
and  which  all  of  them  knew  had  been  received,  from  the  lips  of 
the  apostles  ?  That  the  apostles  gave  directions  in  favor  of  (ve- 
lacy,  which  were  to  remain  unexecuted  till  a  distant  future  time, 
is  utterly  incredible.  But  there  is  positive  evidence,  that  during 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century  it  was  as  it  had  been  befcre  ; 
—  that  the  same  officers,  without  distinction  of  rank,  were  called 
bishops  and  presbyters  interchangeably,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  church  had  an  important  agency  in  disciplining  offenders,  and 
in  managing  other  ecclesistical  affairs. 

3.  When  prelacy  was  introduced,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century,  it  was  introduced  very 
gradually.  And  for  some  time  after  bishops  began  to  be  distin- 
guished above  their  brethren,  it  was  only  a  temporary  or  occasional 
distinction,  —  much  like  the  distinction  which  is  now  conferred  on 
those  who  are  made  Moderators  or  Presidents  of  ecclesiastical 
Assemblies,  —  those  bishops  still  having  a  permanent  oversight 
over  single  churches,  not  over  a  diocese,  and  claiming  no  exclusive 
right  of  ordination.  There  was  nothing  which  had  the  essential 
features  of  what  is  now  called  prelacy,  for  at  least  two  hundred 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  And  while 
modem  Episcopalians  can  plead  in  defence  of  their  scheme,  the 
general  practice  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  and  following 
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oenturies,  thej  cannot  plead  that  such  a  practice  gained  footing, 
more  or  less,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  church.  Accordingly, 
when  they  speak  o{primUive  practice  as  in  their  favor,  they  ought 
in  justice  to  say,  that  they  use  the  word  primitive  with  great  lati- 
tude, and  not  as  relating  to  any  time  previous  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century.  What  is  most 
properly  called  primitive^  they  cannot  claim.  —  When  any  man  in 
New  England  says,  that  it  was  Hie  primitive  practice  of  the  Pur- 
tans  to  keep  the  Sabbath  very  strictiy,  and  to  take  special  pains 
for  the  education  of  the  young ;  is  he  not  understood  by  every  one 
to  refer  to  their  practice  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years  after  their 
arrival  here  ?  And  should  we  not  think  him  guilty  of  impro- 
priety, if  he  should  assert  that  this  or  that  was  the  primitive  prac- 
tice of  the  Puritans  in  New  England,  when  there  was  no  such 
practice  for  the  first  half  century  and  more,  and  the  practice 
spoken  of  was  introduced  gradually  afterwards,  and  was  a  real 
innovation  upon  primitive  usage,  and  a  palpable  departure  from 
it  ?     Primitive  practice  is  the  ariffinal  or  first  practice. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works  to  which  I  must  refer 
tiiose,  who  wish  to  pursue  the  examination  of  the  subject  more  par- 
ticularly and  fully,  than  I  am  able  to  do  in  these  Lectures. 

Jerome's  Annotations  on  the  Epistie  to  Titus.  Neander's  ]ffis- 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  his  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles.  Campbell's  Lectures  on  Eccle- 
siastical History.  Chauncy's  Views  of  Episcopacy.  Inquiry  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  Primitive  Church,  by  Sir  Peter  Kmg, 
Chancellor  of  England.  Review  of  Essays  on  Episcopacy,  by  Dr. 
Mason  in  the  Christian  Magazine,  idler's  Letters  on  the  Consti- 
tution and  Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  Geode's  Divine  Rule 
of  Faith  and  Practice,  particularly  Vol.  II.  Smyth  on  Presbytery 
and  Prelacy.  Barnes's  Apostolic  Church.  Coleman's  Primitive 
Church. 
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Thb  J^pUeapal  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succeswm^  as  now  held  by 
one  part  of  Episcopal  miniBters  in  England  and  America^  is 
rejected  bj  another  part.  The  doctrine  I  understand  to  be  this ; 
that  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  dispensation  are  restricted 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  channel  of  a  ministry  episoopaUy 
ordained  ;  that  no  one  is  a  true  minister  of  the  gospel^  unless  he 
has  been  ordained  by  a  bishop,  consecrated  by  another  bishop,  and 
he  by  another,  and  so  on  through  an  unbroken  series  of  duly  con- 
secrated bishops  extending  back  to  the  apostles  ;  that  no  ministers 
who  are  not  found  in  that  line  of  succession,  have  a  right  to 
preach,  or  to  administer  the  sacraments;  that  if  non-episcopal 
ministers  undertake  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments, 
they  assume  what  does  not  belong  to  &em,  and  their  ministrations 
must  be  expected  to  prove  inefficacious,  as  they  have  not  received 
and  cannot  communicate  the  sacramental  virtue ;  that  whatever 
their  intellectual  and  spiritual  qualifications  may  be,  they  are  not 
true  Christian  ministers ;  while  those  who  have  been  EpLscopally 
ordained  are  to  be  acknowledged  as  true  ministers  of  Christ,  how- 
ever destitute  of  knowledge  and  piety. 

There  are  some  doctrines  which  are  so  extravagant,  that  the 
bare  statement  of  them  is,  with  all  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
persons,  a  sufficient  confutation.  And  I  think  this  doctrine  is 
nearly  of  this  character. 

AH  that  my  limits  permit  me  to  do,  will  be  to  make  some  quo- 
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tations  from  writers  of  the  highest  reputatioQ,  with  a  few  remarks 
of  mj  own. 

'^  Whether  we  consider  the  palpable  absurdity  of  this  doctrine, 
its  utter  destitution  of  historical  evidence,  or  the  outrage  it  implies 
on  all  Christian  charity,  it  is  equally  revolting.  The  arguments 
against  it  are  infinite ;  the  evidence  for  it  absolutely  nothing.  It 
rests  not  up(m  one  doubtful  assumption,  but  upon  fifty,  first,  the 
very  basis  on  which  it  rests  —  the  claim  of  Episcopacy  to  be  con- 
sidered undoubtedly  and  exclusively  of  apostolical  ori^  —  has 
been  most  fiercely  disputed  by  men  of  equal  erudition  and  acute- 
ness,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  of  equal  integrity  and  piety. 
And  one  would  think  that  the  only  lesson,  which  could  be  learned 
from  the  controversy,  would  be  the  duty  of  mutual  charity,  and  a 
disposition  to  concede,  that  the  blessings  of  Christianity  are  com- 
patible with  various  systems  of  church  polity.  Grod  forbid  that  we 
should  for  a  moment  admit  that  they  are  restricted  to  any  one.  — 
But  this  first  proposition,  however  doubtful,  is  susceptible  of  evi- 
dence almost  demonstrative,  compared  with  that  offered  for  half  a 
dozen  o&ers  involved  in  the  integral  reception  of  the  doctrine  of 
apostolical  succession.  Accordm^y,  there  are  thousands  of  Epis- 
oopaliims,  who,  while  they  affirm  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in 
fftvor  of  Episcopacy,  contemptuously  repudiate  this  incomprehensi- 
ble dogma.  —  The  theory  is,  that  each  bishop,  from  the  apostolic 
times,  has  received  in  his  consecration  a  mysterious  ^  gift,'  and 
also  transmits  to  every  priest  at  his  ordination  a  mysterious  ^  ffltj 
indicated  by  the  awful  words,  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  on 
this  the  right  of  priests  to  assume  their  functions,  and  the  preter- 
natural grace  of  the  sacraments  administered  by  them,  depends ; 
that  bishops,  once  consecrated,  instantiy  become  invested  with  the 
remarkable  property  of  transmitting  the  ^  fflt '  to  others ;  — 
that  this  high  gift  has  been  incorruptibly  transmitted  —  from  the 
primitive  age  till  now  —  through  the  hands  of  impure,  profligate, 
and  heretical  ecclesiastics  ;  —  and  that  it  is  perfectiy  irrespective 
of  the  moral  character  and  qualifications  of  both  bbhop  and 
priest." 

^*  Numberless  are  the  questions  which  reason  and  charity  fortb- 
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with  put  to  the  advocates  of  ftis  doctrine.  What  is  imparted  ? 
What  transmitted  ?  —  Is  consecration  or  ordination  accompaiMed, 
(as  in  primitive  times,)  hj  miraculous  powers,  bj  anj  invigoration 
of  intellect,  hj  increase  of  knowledge,  by  greater  pnritj  of 
heart  ?  It  is  not  pretended.  Do  the  parties  themselves  profess 
to  be  eonseiatu  of  receiving  the  gift  ?  No.  Is  the  omvejaiiee 
made  evident  to  us  b j  any  proof,  which  certifies  any  fiust 
whatsoever,  by  sense,  experience,  or  consciousness?  It  is  not 
affirmed.'' 

^^  Again,  who  can  certify  that  this  gift  has  been  incormptibly 
transmitted,  through  the  impurities,  heresies,  and  ignorance  of  the 
dark  ages  7  —  The  chances  are  infinite  that  there  have  been  flaws 
somewhere  or  other,  in  the  long  chain  of  suoceesion ;  and — as  no 
one  knows  where  the  &tal  breach  may  have  been,  it  is  suflicient  to 
spread  universal  panic  through  the  whole  church.  What  Inshop 
can  be  sure  that  he  and  his  predecessors  in  the  same  line  have 
always  been  duly  consecrated  ?  Or  what  presbyter,  that  he  was 
ordained  by  a  bishop  who  had  a  right  to  ordam  ?  "  — ^^  But  the 
cUfficulties  do  not  end  here.  It  is  asked,  how  a  man  who  is  no 
true  Christian,  can  be  a  true  Christian  minister ;  —  how  he,  who 
is  not  even  a  disciple  of  Christ,  can  be  a  genmne  successor  of  the 
aposties  ?  " 

^'  But  —  will  Christians  be  content  to  receive  this  strange  doc- 
trine? Are  they  willmg  to  sacrifice  even  charity  itself  to  an 
absurdity  ?  Powerful  as  are  the  arguments  on  all  hands  agsunst 
this  paradox,  none  is  so  powerful  with  us  as  this.  We  fed  that  if 
there  were  nothing  else  to  say,  there  is  no  proportion  more  cer- 
tarn,  than  that  a  dogma,  which  consigns  the  Lutheran,  the  Scotr 
tish,  and  indeed  the  whole  reformed  non-episcopal  clergy  to  ccm- 
tempt,  however  holt/j  and  which  authenticates  the  claims  of  every 
Episcopal  priest,  however  unholy^  must  be  utterly  alien  firom  the  spi- 
rit of  the  New  Testament."  * 

^^  Since  the  first  century,  not  less,  in  all  probability,  than  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  have  exercised  the  functions  of  bishops. 
That  many  of  these  have  not  been  bishops  by  apostolic  succession^ 

♦  Soe  Edinburgh  Kcview,  1843,  on  Pufleyism,  or.  the  Oxford  TracUuian  SchooL 
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is  quite  certun.  Hooker  admits  that  deviations  firom  the  general 
rule  have  been  frequent,  and,  with  a  boldness  worthy  of  his  high 
and  statesman-like  intellect,  pronounces  them  to  have  been  often 
justifiable."* 

The  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  is  overthrown  bj  the 
clear  and  abundant  evidence  which  we  have  from  tiie  early  fathers, 
that  ordination  was  performed  bj  presbyters.  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  be  acquainted  witii  this  evidence  in  its  details,  may  consult 
Ooode's  Divine  Rule,  Vol.  II,  Coleman's  work  on  the  Constitution 
and  Worship  of  the  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church,  Smyth's 
Presbytery  and  Prelacy,  and  other  well  known  works. 

That  there  may  be  lawful  ordinations  by  presbyters  without  a 
bishop  is  conceded  and  maintuned  by  many  Episcopalians,  and 
those,  of  the  first  respectability.  Ho(^er  gives  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  ^^  that  there  may  be  sometimes  very  just  and  sufficient 
reason  to  allow  ordinations  made  without  a  bishop." 

Archbishop  Whately,  a  man  of  distinguii^ed  talents,  learning, 
and  integrity,  and  sustuning  the  highest  office  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  apostolic 
succession,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  destitute  of  satisfac- 
tory proof. 

He  says :  '^  If  a  man  consider  it  as  highly  probable  that  the 
particular  minister  at  whose  hands  he  receives  the  sacred  ordi- 
nances, is  really  apostolically  descended,  this  is  the  very  utmost 
point  to  which  he  can,  with  any  semblance  of  reason,  attain  ;  and 
the  more  he  reflects  and  inquires,  the  more  cause  for  hesitation 
will  he  find.  There  is  not  a  minister  in  Christendom,  who  is  able 
to  trace  up,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  his  own  spiritual  pedi- 
gree." "  If  a  bishop  has  not  been  duly  consecrated  —  his  ordi- 
nations are  null ;  and  so  are  the  ministrations  of  those  ordained  by 
him,  —  and  so  on  without  end.  The  poisonous  taint  of  informal- 
ity, if  it  once  creep  in  undetected,  will  spread  the  infection  of 
nullity  to  an  indefinite  extent.  And  who  can  pronounce  that 
during  the  dark  ages,  no  such  taint  was  ever  introduced  ? 
Irregularities  could  not  have  been  wholly  excluded,  without  a 

*  See  Edinboigh  Review  for  1839,  On  Church  and  State. 
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perpetual  miracle.  Amidst  the  numerous  corruptions  of  doctrine 
and  of  practice,  and  gross  superstitions,  that  crept  in  —  we  find 
descriptions  not  onlj  of  the  profound  ignorance  and  profligacy  of 
many  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the  grossest  irregularities  in  respect  of 
discipline  and  form.  We  read  of  bishops  consecrated  when  mere 
children ;  —  of  men  officiating  who  barely  knew  their  letters  ;  — 
of  prelates  expelled,  and  others  put  in  their  place,  by  violence ;  — 
of  illiterate  and  profligate  laymen  and  habitual  drunkards,  admit- 
ted to  holy  orders  ;  and  in  short,  of  the  prevalence  of  every  kind 
of  disorder  and  indecency.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  one,  even 
moderately  acquainted  with  history,  can  feel  —  any  approach  to 
certunty,  that  amidst  all  this  confusion  and  corruption,  eveiy 
requisite  form  was,  in  every  instance,  strictly  adhered  to  ;  —  and 
that  no  one  not  duly  cossecrated  or  ordained,  was  admitted  to 
sacred  offices. 

^'  The  ultimate  consequence  must  be,  that  any  one  who  sincerely 
believes  that  his  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the  gospel  covenant 
depends  on  his  own  minister's  claim  to  the  supposed  sacramental 
virtue  of  true  ordination,  and  this  again,  on  perfect  apostolical 
succession,  —  must  be  involved,  in  proportion  as  he  reads,  and 
inquires,  and  reflects  on  the  subject,  in  the  most  distressing  doubt 
and  perplexity." 

Archbishop  Usher,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  affirmed,  that  in  ancient  times  presbyters  alone  suc- 
cessively ordained  even  bishops.  And  he  said,  he  honored  the 
non-episcopal  churches  of  Europe  as  true  members  of  the  church 
universal,  and  should  readily  receive  the  sacrament  at  the  hands 
of  Dutch  ministers,  if  he  wore  in  Holland.  Bishop  Stillingfleet 
says:  "It  was  acknowledged  by  the  stoutest  champions  of  Epis- 
copacy, before  these  late  unhappy  divisions,  that  ordination  per- 
formed by  presbyters  in  case  of  necessity,  is  valid."  Sir  Peter 
King  says,  he  finds  clearer  proofs  of  presbyters  ordaining^  in  the 
early  church,  than  of  their  administering  the  Lord's  Supper.  I 
might  multiply  testimonies  of  the  like  kind  from  Episcopalians 
almost  without  end.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  give  you 
a  few  specimens. 
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The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy  and  TiixkSj  gives  a 
very  particular  description  of  what  he  regards  as  essential  quali- 
fications of  a  bishop.  But  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  duly  ordained.  Had  he  attached  such  conse- 
quence to  this  circumstance,  as  many  do  at  this  day,  it  is  not  prc^ 
bable  he  would  hare  passed  it  in  silence.  In  this  and  in  everj 
other  instance  he  showed,  that  his  mind  was  intent  upon  importatU 
realUiea^  and  not  upon  ovtward  forms.  It  is  indeed  said,  in 
order  to  show  the  importance  of  outward,  visible  forms  and  rites, 
that  man  must  have  a  body  as  well  as  a  spirit..  I  agree  to  this. 
But  we  must  take  care  to  let  the  body  be  as  (}od  has  made  it, 
never  attempting  to  add  to  it,  or  in  any  way  to  alter  it.  If  true 
spiritual  reli^on  is  to  be  embodied  in  outward  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, let  those  forms  and  ceremonies  be  as  QoSl  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment appointed  them  to  be.  This  visible  body  of  internal,  invisible 
Ghristianify,  when  not  misshapen  or  made  monstrous  by  man's 
contrivances,  is  a  fit  companion  and  hel{^to  the  spirit. 

I  must  now  refer  this  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  to  your 
own  free  coi>a>derktion ;  only  expreesbg  my  conviction,  that  the 
doctrine  understood  in  that  high  and  exclusive  sense  in  which  I 
have  here  considered  it,  though  held  very  tenaciously  by  many  at 
tiie  present  time,  will,  by  its  extravagance  and  uncharitableness, 
occasion  reproach  and  injury  to  the  cause  of  Episcopacy,  and  will, 
for  that  and  other  reasons,  be  gradually,  and  in  the  end,  entirely 
abandoned  by  P¥(^9tant  Episcopalians,  —  retuning  its  seat  only 
where  it  properly  belongs,  that  is,  in  the  Catholic  church. 

I  cannot  leave  the  present  topic  without  adverting  to  the  gene- 
ral question  of  diwne  appointment  and  divine  authority^  in  regard 
to  the  gospel  ministry.  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  hold 
as  much  as  Episcopalians,  that  the  ffoepd  ministry  is  appcnnted  of 
God,  and  derives  all  its  authority  ultimately  from  Grod,  not  from 
man.  But  it  is  here,  as  in  other  cases,  that  God's  appointment  is 
ordinarily  carried  into  effect  and  his  government  administered, 
through  the  agency  of  man.  But  it  would  be  culpable  presump- 
tion in  us  to  decide,  that  the  manner  in  which  (}od  executes  his 
appomtments  is  and  must  be  always  the  same.    In  his  infinite 

VOL.  m.  46 
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wisdom,  he  chooses  a  varietj  of  methods,  alwajs  adapting  them  to 
circumstances,  and  to  the  ends  which  he  has  in  view.     Under  the 
former  dispensation,  he  gave  prophets  to  his  people,  in  wajs 
suited  to  the  purposes  intended.     At  the  be^nning  of  the  new 
dispensation,  he  gave  apostles  to  be  vntnesses  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  preachers  of  his  gospel,  the  first  founders  of  GhiistiaQ 
churches,  etc.,  and  he  gave  them  in  a  manner  adapted  to  those 
objects.     But  even  here,  the  manner  was  not  the  same.     Matthias 
was  chosen  in  a  way  different  from  the  other  eleven,  and  Paul  in 
a  way  different  from  any  of  the  twelve.     But  the  age  of  miraclea 
has  ceased,  and  the  divine  appointment  is  now  executed-  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  providence.     The  essential  qualifications  <^ 
ministers  are  pointed  out  by  an  inspired  Apostle,  but  not  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  they  shall  come  into  the  sacred  ofllce. 
K  ministers  possess  the  qualifications  required,  and,  are  inducted 
into  the  ministry  in  a  regular  and  becoming  manner,  and  do  the 
duties  of  the  office  faithfully,  they  are  ChdCi  mimtUrM,  and  he 
tmd^  give$  them  for  the  good  of  his  church,  whether  he  brings 
them  into  the  office  in  one  way  or  another.     Faithful  ministers  in 
the  Episcopal  church  are  God's  gift,  and  Christians  should  receive 
them  as  such.     And  many  and  precious  have  been  these  gifts. 
And  are  not  ministers  in  evangelical  churches  of  other  names 
equally  God's   gift  ?      And   should   not  Christians,  particularly 
those  who  have  received   spiritual   profit  under  their  ministry, 
thank  God  for  them,  and  for  all  the  blessings  resulting  from  their 
labors  ?     Whatever  may  be  the  particular  mode  of  proceeding 
among  men  in  introducing  well  qualified  and  faithful  nnnisters 
into  the  sacred  office,  they  are  there  by  divine  appointment.    They 
are  God's  ministers  ;  and  he  owns  them  and  blesses  them  as  such. 
And  they  have  equally  a  divine  right  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
the  ministerial  office. 

The  principle  which  I  maintam  may  be  illustrated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  civil  government.  The  Bible  teaches  as  plainly  and 
expressly,  that  civil  rulers  are  ministers  of  God^  and  divinely 
appointed^  as  that  preachers  of  the  gospel  and  pastors  of  churches 
are  so.     Moses,  and  Samuel,  and  Saul,  and  David,  were  set 
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apart  to  their  office  as  rulers,  by  a  special  and  miraeulaus  divine 
interposition.  .  Afterwards  the  office  of  chief  ruler  or  king  became 
hereditary  ;  and  those  who  held  the  office  on  the  ground  of  here- 
ditary right  were  lawful  kings,  and  were  divinely  appointed.  But 
observe,  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  the  Jews,  and 
acquired  dominion  over  them,  Jeremiah  exhorted  and  commanded 
tfaem  to  ^^  serve  the  king  of  Babylon,"  and  rebuked  the  false 
prophets  who  endeavored  to  persuade  them  not  to  serve  him. 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  then  the  divinely  appointed  ruler  of  the 
Jews ;  —  Qoi  sent  him  to  reign  over  them,  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  submit  to  him  as  '^  the  ordinance  of  Qod  ; "  and  obedience  to 
him  became  obedience  to  Gk)d.  Even  when  the  Jews  returned 
from  their  captivify,  their  rulers  were  indebted  for  their  authority 
to  Cyrus  and  his  successors.  Come  now  to  the  time  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles.  Through  the  arrangements  of  providence,  the 
supreme  government  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  CsBsar  was  the  king  of  the  Jewish  nation.  But  he  came  to  be 
so,  not  by  any  supernatural  or  special  divine  designation,  but  by 
the  very  ambiguous  right  of  conquest  and  superior  power.  It  was 
however  a  wise  and  righteous  God  that  shaped  the  concerns  of 
both  ibese  nations,  and,  by  his  overruling  Providence,  subjected 
the  Jews  to  the  Roman  power.  And  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Romans  brougnt  the  Jews  into  subjection,  or 
of  the  way  in  which  Caesar  came  to  have  authority  over  them ; 
yet  as,  under  divine  providence,  he  actually  possessed  that 
authority,  and  was  the  king  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  recognized  that 
authority  and  submitted  to  it,  and  inculcated  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience upon  his  disciples.  The  aposties  did  the  same.  The  rulers 
whom  they  acknowledged  as  the  ministers  of  Ood,  and  whom 
Christians  were  to  honor  and  obey,  were  generally  tyrannical  and 
cruel  men.  But  the  apostles  considered  them  as  appointed  and 
sent  of  Ood  to  fill  the  office  of  rulers.  The  language  of  Paul, 
Bom.  ziii,  is  very  plain.  He  caDs  rulers,  —  such  as  were  then  in 
office,  —  "  the  higher  powers ; "  and  says  they  are  "  of  God,"  — 
^  ordwned  of  God,"  —  "  the  ordinance  of  God,"  and  "  mmisters 
af  God ; "  and  requires  Christians  to  be  subject  to  them. 
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Follow  now  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire.  See  how  it  was 
rent  asunder  bj  factions  and  revolutions,  and  divided  and  sobdir 
Tided  mto  a  great  number  of  smaller  kingdoms,  each  one  having 
its  own  ruler,  and  generallj  on  the  ground  of  hereditary  right. 
Come  at  length  to  the  British  nation.  Whoever  was  the  king, 
and  however  he  came  to  bo  so,  he  was  '^  the  minister  of  God^^  and 
was  made  so  by  the  arrangements  of  providence ;  and  he  was 
divinely  designated  to  his  office,  as  really^  though  not  in  the  same 
manner,  as  David  was.  You  finally  reach  our  own  country. 
Casting  off  the  British  authority,  we  establi^ed  a  government  and 
elected  rulers  in  our  own  way.  But  our  Governors,  and  Presi- 
dents, and  Judges  are  all  '^  ministers  of  God ;  "  and  government 
in  our  Republican  form  is  as  much  a  divine  institution,  as  in  the 
Kingly  or  Imperial  form.  Episcopalians  fully  recognisse  this  prin- 
ciple, and,  in  their  37th  Article,  expressly  affirm  the  duty  of  '^  a 
respectful  obedience  to  the  civil  authority,  regularly  and  legiti- 
mately constituted."  They  do  not  mean  that  a  civil  authority 
must  be  monarchicalj  or  hereditari/,  or  be  constituted  in  any  one 
particular  way.  They  acknowledge  the  legitimate  authority  of 
our  Republican  rulers,  just  as  they  ore,  and  have  altered  the 
English  prayer  for  the  King  into  an  American  prayer  for  the  Pre- 
sident; and  in  all  respects  they  conduct  themselves  as  faithful 
subjects  of  our  Republican  government.  And  if  our  government 
should  again  be  changed,  and  go  back  to  what  it  was  ;  if  it  should 
come  to  pass,  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  should  be  our  King, 
and  we  should  be  under  a  hereditary  Monarch,  American  Episco- 
palians would  readily  submit  to  that  government,  and  would 
restore  the  Liturgy  to  its  original  form,  so  that  they  might  offer  up 
prayer  for  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family.  And  if 
after  a  while  there  should  be  still  another  revolution,  and  another 
Oliver  Cromwell  should  come  to  be  established  as  our  chief  ruler 
and  Protector ;  I  suppose  Ej)iscopalians  would  still  be  subject  to 
"  the  powers  that  be,''  and  would  pray  for  the  Lord  Protector, 
just  as  they  now  do  for  the  President.  Episcopalians  are  good 
citizens,  and  bold  to  sound  principles  in  regard  to  civil  govern- 
ment ;  —  which  is  as  truly  an  ordinance  of  God  as  the  gospel  min- 
istry. 
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In  tius  way  we  may  get  a  just  idea  of  the  principle  of  succcs- 
^fi^ — succession  not  as  an  abstract  thing,  but  as  a  reality^  a 
matter  of  fact.  There  has  been  a  succession  of  rulers  in  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe,  how  many  soever  may  have  been  the 
interruptions  and  changes  in  the  order  of  that  succession.  So  in 
these  United  States.  Have  we  not,  from  the  beginning  had  a 
succession  of  rulers  ?  For  a  long  time  our  chief  ruler  was  the 
King  of  Great  Britm.  Gborgb  the  Third  was  the  last.  He 
was  the  predecessor  of  Oeorge  Washinoton.  There  was  indeed 
a  time  when  no  one  man  was  chief  ruler  of  all  these  States,  — 
although  they  were  in  some  respects,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Congress.  But  at  length  Washington  became  our  Chief 
Magistrate^  as  truly  as  George  the  Third  had  been  before.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  chief  ruler  of  all  these  States,  Washington  was 
the  successor  of  George  the  Third.  Thus  these  American 
States  have  had  from  the  beginning  a  succession  of  rulers,  —  a 
real  succession,  though  not  an  unvaried  or  unbroken  succession ; 
a  succession  of  rulers  invested  with  their  office  in  difllerent  ways, 
but  all  '^  ordmed  of  God."  No  man  in  our  Republic  can  be 
President,  Governor  or  Judge,  unless  he  is  regularly  brought  into 
office  according  to  our  Republican  Constitution  and  Laws.  But 
when  he  is  thus  regularly  brought  into  office,  is  he  not  invested 
with  a  just  authority  ?  And  does  not  God  ^ve  rulers  in  this  way 
as  truly  as  m  any  other?  Is  not  a  Republican  government 
founded  on  divine  right,  as  much  as  an  hereditary  monarchy? 
Does  the  King  of  Great  Britain  or  any  of  the  governments  of 
Europe  refuse  to  acknowledge  our  government,  and  deny  the 
validity  of  its  acts,  because  it  is  Republican  f  And  do  we  refuse 
fellowship  with  the  governments  of  Europe,  because  they  are 
Monarchical  or  Imperial?  No.  Men  have  sense  enough  to  man- 
age these  matters  properly  in  civil  concerns. 

And  I  verily  think  that  Christian  ministers  and  churches  of 
different  countries,  and  different  forms  of  government,  should  have 
as  much  good  sense  and  enlargedness  of  mind,  as  the  officers  and 
members  of  civil  communities.  The  different  denominations  of 
Christians  have  their  order,  theur  rules  of  proceeding,  in  regard  to 
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the  formation  of  churches  and  the  ordination  of  ministers^  —  all 
of  them  regarding  the  church  and  the  ministiy  aa  oBvine  institu- 
tions. Their  rules  of  proceeding  may  not  be  perfectly  wise  and 
proper.  But  thej  all  have  wder  of  ¥>me  kind.  Now  V  ehnrebeB 
or  ministers  have  the  essestial  qualifications  prescribed  m  the 
word  of  Crod,  and  conform  te  the  rules  of  order  in  &etr  own 
denomination ;  that  is,  if  Bichard  Cecil  and  J(^  Kewton  and 
their  churches  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Episcopd  denominatkm, 
and  Andrew  FaQer  and  Robert  Hall  and  their  churches  cenfom 
to  the  rules  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  Timothy  Dwight  and 
Edward  Payson  and  their  churches,  to  the  rules  of  the  Congregi^ 
tional  denomination,  and  Samuel  Davies  and  John  H.  Bice  and 
their  churches,  to  the  rules  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  and 
Wilber  Ymk  and  John  Sunmierfield  and  their  churches,  te  the 
rules  of  the  Method^t  denommation,  —  assuming  that  these  de* 
nominations  do  all  hold  the  essential  truths  and  obey  the  essential 
laws  of  the  gospel,  and  have  severally  their  rules  of  order ;  — 
then  I  say,  all  these  ministers  and  churches  are  to  be  acknowl-- 
edged  and  treated  by  each  other  as  true  Christian  ministers  and 
churches.  And  if  any  one  stands  off  from  others  because  they 
differ  from  him  in  outward  forms  ;  does  he  not  contradict  the  Scrip- 
ture principle  which  he  acknowledges  relative  to  civil  government  t 
Does  he  not  forget  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  consisteth  in  right- 
eousness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  As  to  the  rules 
of  order  —  I  would  insist  upon  them  strenuously,  not  exchmvehf 
upon  the  order  established  in  my  own  denomination ;  but  upon 
order  in  some  way^  and  its  appropriate  ndes.  If  a  man  calls  him- 
self a  Presbyterian  minister,  or  a  Baptist  minister,  or  an  Episco- 
pal minister,  and  yet  has  not  conformed  to  the  order  established 
in  his  own  denomination,  and  has  not  a  regular  and  honorable 
standing  there  ;  I  cannot  receive  him  in  the  character  he  assumes, 
any  more  than  I  can  receive  one  as  a  congregational  minister,  if 
he  despises  or  neglects  congregational  order.  Congregationalists 
as  well  as  other  denominations  have  rules  of  order  —  rules  which 
are  intended  and  in  some  measure  adapted  to  secure  order.  Our 
rules  may  need  mending.     Still  they  are  rtdes.     And  good  order 
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10  promoted  more  by  a  strict  observaDce  of  imperfect  rules,  than 
bj  a  partial  obsenranee  of  those  which  are  more  perfect.  Let  vs 
always  support  the  principle  of  order ^  not  in  any  one  form  excite 
Wve2^,  — this  would  be  illiberal  and  narrow,-^ bat  in  the  several 
forms  in  wMch  it  is  foimd  among  good  men.  Let  us  stand  up^ 
firmly  and  zealously  in  behalf  of  our  brethren  of  other  names,  as 
well  as  in  our  own  behalf,  for  the  principle  of  order;  eadeaToring, 
with  a  noble  hberality,  to  promote  &e  peace  and  {prosperity  of 
every  part  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ.  Thus  let  us  aas 
to  fee!  and  act,  in  some  humble  measure,  as  he  does,  who  is  Head 
over  aH  thkigs  to  the  church,  and  who  looks  down  upon  all  the 
branches  of  it  with  equal  kindness,  and  upon  all  that  ia  holy  in 
his  redeemed  people  with  equal  complacency. 

But  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  polity  is  sometimes  regiurded 
as  a  hwnan  arrangement,  and  is  adopted  because  its  tendency  and 
the^  inBuence  it  actually  exerts,  are  supposed  to  be,  better  than 
those  of  any  other  denomination.  Let  us  examine  the  matter  in 
thiff  light.  Let  us  mquire  whether  the  obvious  tendency  of  prela- 
cy and  the  influence  it  has  exerted  are  such,  as  to  render  it  expe^ 
dient  for  us  to  adopt  it. 

Let  us  then  turn  our  attention  to  what  is  a  prominent  object  in 
the  episcopal  church,  as  it  is  in  every  other  church,  tiiat  is,  its 
miniBters.  And  in  endeavoring  to  satisfy  myself  whether  that 
church  has  a  title  to  be  preferred  before  churches  under  other 
forms,  I  inquire,  not  whetiber  Episcopal  ministers  are  good  men  and 
faithful  ministers,  but  whether  they  are  better  than  others.  If,  as 
the  claim  of  some  is,  they  are  God's  true  mbisters,  specially  and 
exclusively ;  if  at  their  ordination,  they  receive  fee  Holy.  Ohoet  in 
a  sense  in  which  ministers  who  are  ordained  in  other  forms  do  not 
receive  it ;  it  is  cert^nly  reasonable  to  expect,  that  tiiey  will  exceV 
other  ministers  in  those  qualifications  which  the  sacred  office 
requires,  and  in  the  fidelity  and  success  of  ttieir  labels.  Other- 
wise, their  being  thus  endued  witii  the  ine&ble  gS^  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  would  seem  to  be  of  no  value.  Are  then  the  episcopal 
clergy,  aa  a  body,  possessed  of  higher  qualificati<ms  than  otiier 
ministers  ?    Do  they  more  com{Jetely  sustain  &e  character  of  a 
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bishop  or  elder,  as  drawn  by  an  apostle  ?  Are  they  more  diligent 
and  faithful  in  the  duties  of  their  calling,  or  more  fervent  in  pray- 
er ?  Are  tiiey  more  sound  in  the  faith  ?  Do  they  more  earnestly 
preach  Christ  crucified,  and  more  fully  make  known  his  unsearch- 
able riches  ?  Do  they  exhibit  more  zeal  to  spread  the  word  of 
Qody  to  evangelize  the  heatiien,  and  convert  the  world  ?  Or  do 
they  make  greater  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  promote  good  institatiaiis 
at  home,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  learmng  and  morality? 
Have  the  episcopal  clergy  in  our  country  been  superior,  in  any  rf 
the  above  mentioned  respects,  to  congregational  or  presbyterian 
ministers  ?  Cast  your  eye  over  Massachusetts  and  other  parts  of 
New  England  firom  its  first  settlement  to  ihe  present  time,  and 
compare  the  three  orders  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  with  c<mgreg^ 
tional  ministers,  and  see  whether  the  former  have  possessed  higher 
ministerial  excellencies,  than  the  latter;  or  whether  they  have 
enjoyed  more  visible  tokens  of  the  divine  approbation ;  or  whether 
the  substantial  interests  of  religion  have  been  better  promoted  by 
their  labors  ?  I  do  not  undervalue  the  worth  of  their  characters, 
or  the  usefulness  of  their  labors.  I  only  ask  whetiier  they  have  been 
superior  to  others.  And  in  conclusion,  I  ask,  whether,  if  we  should 
go  over  to  Episcopalians,  we  should  have  a  prospect  of  being  con- 
nected  with  better  ministers. 

Pass  then  from  the  ministry  to  the  churches,  and  inquire, 
whether  those  of  the  Episcopal  order  are  better  than  those  of  other 
denominations.  Do  the  members  of  episcopal  churches  exhibit 
more  satisfactory  evidence  of  piety  ?  Are  higher  qualifications 
required  of  persons  who  are  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church 
and  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  ?  Do  Episcopal  churches  main> 
tain  a  more  vigilant  inspection  and  discipline  over  their  members  ? 
Do  they  show  a  more  devout  regard  to  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and 
do  they  give  a  more  constant  and  reverent  attendance  on  public 
worship?  Have  professors  of  religion  among  them  less  of  a 
worldly  spirit  ?  Are  they  less  devoted  to  fashion  and  vain  amuse- 
ments? Have  they  a  higher  degree  of  domestic  and  personal 
godliness  ?  Go  from  church  to  church,  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  closet  to  closet,  and  see  whether  you  find  more  abundant 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  more  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  ? 
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Now  if  neither  mimsters,  nor  churches,  nor  individual  Christiaiis 
of  the  Episcopal  denomination,  however  excellent  thejr  may  be, 
are  found  to  be  no  more  exceUent  than  tiiose  of  other  denomi- 
nations ;  —  if  prelacy,  after  time  for  a  fair  trial,  appears  to  have 
contributed  nothing  above  other  forms  of  church  goyemment,  to 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  ministers  or  churches,  or  private  GhriEh 
tians ;  then  in  these  respects,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason,  why 
we  should  ^ve  up  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  was  held  by 
our  Puritan  fathers,  and  which  we  think  existed  m  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  and  adopt  the  system  of  prelacy.  And  what  shall 
we  say  of  those  who  mamtain,  that  the  Episcopal  church  is  the 
only  true  church  of  Christ,  and  that  their  ministers  are  the  only 
ministers  who  have  received  llie  Holy  Spirit  to  qualify  them  for 
their  office,  and  that  their  ordinances  are  the  only  orcBnances 
which  can  secure  the  blessing  of  God ;  while  yet  there  is  seen 
among  them  no  degree  of  spiritual  healdi  or  activity,  above  what 
is  seen  among  those  whom  they  exclude  from  the  benefits  of 
church-fellowship. 

There  is,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  another  reason  against 
adopting  prelacy,  namely,  that  it  introchtees  itUo  the  ChrigUcM 
chiweh  a  prineipU  of  hurtful  tendefMy^  that  i$j  a  distinetUm  ilk 
regard  to  office  pmd  rank  among  the  mimetere  of  Christ,  Were 
this  distinction  of  divine  authority,  we  would  quietly  submit  to 
it,  and  confide  in  that  divine  wisdom  which  appointed  it.  But  itf 
)t  is  an  ordinance  of  man,  we  ought  to  inquire  whether  it  is  of 
such  a  nature  and  tendency,  as  to  justify  us  in  adopting  it.  There 
is  evidently  no  foundation  for  this  distinction  in  the  characters 
or  qualifications  of  gospel  mimsters.  There  would  be  a  bishop, 
though  no  one  could  be  chosen,  who  was  superior  to  common 
presbyters.  Is  there  then  any  reason  for  the  distinction  in  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  7  I  think  not.  For  idl,  if  properly 
qualified,  are  able  to  preach  the  gospel,  administer  the  ordinances, 
and  prefflde  in  the  church.  And  as  to  the  work  of  ordaining ;  — - 
why  is  not  a  body  of  presbyters,  as  competent  to  set  apart  others  to 
the  same  office  as  a  bishop  is  ?  Now  as  this  distinction  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  so  is  arbitrary ;  il 
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speciallj  tends  to  beget  pride  and  self-oomplacency  in  those  who 
are  raised  to  the  superior  rank.  Some  of  the  apostl^  with  the 
meek  and  lowlj  Jesus  before  tibeir  ejes,  aspired  after  a  higher 
ofiSce,  than  others  were  to  occupy.  But  Jesus  told  them,  that 
iliere  was  to  be  no  such  office  in  his  kingdom ;  that  the  j  were  aD 
brethren.  And  why  should  we  create  an  office,  which  is  soited 
to  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  asj^ring  minds?  Why  make  a 
^tinction,  which  will  be  likely  to  excite  that  unhallowed  principle 
to  a  perilous  activity  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.     So  far  as  one  portion  of  the  clergy  are 
in  rank  and  power,  raised  above  the  proper  level,  the  other  part 
are  sunk  below  it.     It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  order  of 
things  in  the  Episcopal  church  thrusts  the  inferior  clergy  down 
finom  their  proper  station,  deprives  them  of  a  part  of  tlieir  rights, 
and  hinders  them  from  performing  a  part  of  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  all  the  ministers  of  Christ.     According  to  the  word  of  God, 
they  are  all  rulers  in  the  Church,  under  Christy  the   Supreme 
Ruler.     Their   being  under  ium  is  not  a  degradation,  but   an 
honor ;  —  not  a  loss  of  rights,  but  a  matter  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  an  unspeakable  privilege.     But  for  them  to  be  subjected  to 
an  unnecessary  human  authority  is  a  loss  of  just  rights,  and  a 
hinderancc  to  the  performance  of  important  duties ;  and  so  it  is 
a  degradation.     It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  gospel  minister, 
not  only  to  administer  bapdsm,  but  to  admit  persons  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  and  to  the  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
And  to  take  the  right  out  of  the  hands  of  common  pastors,  axkl 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  prelate,  is  as  arbitrary  and  unjust, 
as  it  would  be  to  put  the  right  of  baptizing  exclusively  into  his 
hands.     What  is  there  in  the  business  of  confirminy^  as  set  forth 
in  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  which  is  more  important  or 
more  difficult  than  baptism  ?     And  yet  while  a  presbyter  ba{/tize8, 
he  cannot  confirm.     If  either  is  the  more  important,  surely  it  is 
baptism.     And  we  should  naturally  thmk  that,  if  either  of  tiiem 
is  to  be  deemed  of  superior  importance,  and,  on  that  aocouiji,  to 
be  assigned  exclusively  to  the  bishop,  it  must  be  baptism,  which  is 
plainly  a  divint  institution,  rather  than  confirmation,  which  is  a 
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human  institation.  And  when  I  compare  confirmation  with  the 
Lard^s  Supper j  I  find  equal  reason  to  regard  the  latter  as  the 
more  solemn  and  important.  Why  then  is  an  ordinary  pastor  who 
is  allowed  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper,  forbidden  to  admin- 
ister the  rite  of  confirmation  ?  If  the  less  important  duty  is 
assigned  exclusively  to  the  bishop ;  why  not  the  more  important  ? 
Why  is  it  not  made  the  duty  of  the  bishop,  and  of  him  only,  to 
administer  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  And  for  the  same 
reason,  why  should  he  not  do  idl  the  preaching  too,  as  this  ia 
vastly  more  important  and  difficult,  than  the  work  of  confirmation  ? 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regiurd  to  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
consecrating  men  to  the  office  of  ministers,  by  prayer  and  the 
imposition  of  hands;— -a  transaction  to  which  presbyters  are  as 
competent  as  bishops.  My  position  is,  that,  so  far  as  the  Episcopal 
system  deprives  presbyters  of  any  rights  which  naturally  pertain 
to  their  office,  and  so  far  as  it  hinders  them  firom  the  performance 
of  any  mimsterial  duties,  to  which  they  are  competent ;  it  de- 
grades them  in  the  public  estimation,  and,  by  an  unnecessary  and 
arbitrary  arrangement,  curtails  their  influence   and  usefulness. 

It  is  a  serious  objection  against  the  system  of  prelacy,  that  it 
hinders  the  members  of  the  church  from  performing  an  important 
part  of  their  duty  as  Christians.  We  have  seen  that  it  deprives 
them  of  all  direct  agency  in  the  discipline  of  ofienders.  In  this 
way,  it  tends  to  prevent  them  firom  feeling  the  interest  which 
they  ought  to  feel  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  each  other, 
and,  of  course,  firom  exercising  the  watchful  care  over  each  other, 
which  is  required  as  a  duty.  To  induce  men  to  do  such  a  duty, 
and  to  do  it  faithfully,  it  is  important  to  make  them  feel  the  force 
of  a  direct  responsibility.  Any  sincere  Christian  wiU  be  likely 
to  watch  over  his  brethren  for  their  good,  to  reprove  them  when 
the  case  reqtures,  and  labor  for  their  amendment,  if  it  is  under- 
stood, that  this  is  a  duty  which  properly  belongs  to  him.  But 
how  can  we  expect  that  individual  Christians  wiU  faithfully  watch 
over  and  reprove  one  another,  as  required  by  the  precepts  of 
Scripture,  and  that  the  business  of  discipline  will  be  faithfully 
accomplished,  if  it  all  devolves  on  a  single  man,  and  that  man 
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generally  at  a  distance,  occupied  with  other  cares,  uid  not  likel/ 
to  be  sofficiontlj  acquainted  with  the  persons  concerned  to  be  a 
suitable  judge?  There  ou^t  at  least  to  be  somethirig  which 
answers  to  trial  by  juryy  which  is  deemed  so  indispensable  to  the 
security  of  individual  rights  and  the  exercise  of  justice.  Let 
every  private  member  of  the  church  be  tried  and  judged  either 
by  his  brethfen  regularly  assembled  as  a  judicial  body,  or  by 
their  r^€9eniaiiv€9j  chosen  and  authorised  to  act  for  them.  Ttus 
last  is  truly  a  republican  proceeding ;  and  it  recognises  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  members  of  the  church 
to  attend  to  the  business  of  disci|dine,  although  they  choose  to  do 
it,  as  the  members  of  our  civil  commumties  do,  by  or  through 
their  rtpreHWUxUveBj  to  whom  they  delegate  the  necessary  power. 
/Where  the  members  of  the  church  are  possessed  of  intelligenee 
and  judgment,  qualifying  them  to  have  a  direct,  personal  agency 
in  managing  the  discipline  of  the  church,  the  Congregaiianal  plan 
is,  m  my  opinion,  preferable,  and  more  exactly  in  acoordance  with 
the  primitive  practice.  Either  the  Congregational  or  Preebyte- 
rian  systems  appears  to  me  altogether  preferable  to  the  Episcopal. 
And,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  experience  will  show,  that  wherever 
the  business  of  discipline  is  taken  out  of  ttie  hands  of  the  churches, 
and  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  who  is  to  take  care 
of  a  large  number  of  churches,  the  duty  cannot  be  faithfully 
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Mt  next  reason  against  adopting  the  Episcopal  scheme  is,  tiiat 
it  imposes  unscriptural  and  burdensome  restrictions  upon  aU  the 
dergy.  The  Bible  makes  it  the  duty  of  ministers  to  offer  up 
prayer  in  public  assemblies ;  but  it  does  not  prescribe  the  form 
of  then:  prayers ;  and  it  nowhere  gives  tiie  right  to  do  this  to  any 
man,  or  any  body  of  men.  If  ministers  are,  in  any  good  measure, 
qualified  for  their  office,  they  are  qualified  to  conduct  the  devo- 
tions of  the  church.  And  their  prayers  should  be  such  as  the 
spirit  of  piety  in  them  suggests,  and  such  as  are  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  congregation.  And  why  should  they  not 
be  trusted  with  this  part  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  as  well 
as  other  parts  ?  Why  should  \ii%j  be  required  to  pray  in  one 
particular  form,  and  forbidden  to  vary  one  iota  from  it  ?  Who 
on  earth  has  a  right  to  tell  the  ministers  of  Christ  the  very 
thoughts  they  shall  think,  and  the  very  words  they  shall  speak 
in  their  supplications  and  confessions  and  thanksgivings  to  Grod 
on  every  occasion  ?  Were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  custom, 
what  gospel  minister  at  the  present  day  would  yield  this  right  to 
any  one  ?  Is  not  a  well  qualified  minister,  —  is  not  a  bishop  as  able 
to  make  a  prayer  as  others  are  to  make  it  for  him,  —  and  others 
who  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago  ?  Bishops  are,  it  is  said,  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostlesy  and  stand  up  in  their  place.  And  did  the 
aposties  read  written  forms  of  prayer  ?  —  It  is  an  unwarrantable 

restriction.    And  I  cannot  but  think,  that  many  ministers  in  the 
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Episcopal  church  feel  it  to  be  so.  Suppose  an  Episcopal  priest  or 
bishop,  in  accordance  with  the  feeling?  of  all  others,  wishes  to 
make  some  uncommon  event,  not  mentioned  in  the  liturgy,  a 
subject  of  public  prajer.  But  he  must  not  do  it.  Bb  prajer 
is  in  his  book,  and  he  must  read  it  just  as  it  is,  -—  how  much 
soever  he  may  desire  to  pray,  and  how  much  soever  others 
may  desire  that  he  would  pray,  in  a  different  manner.  Again. 
Suppose  a  scene  occurs,  such  as  has  frequency  occurred,  and 
such  as  we  hope  wiU  occur  still  more  frequently  ;  — suppose  that 
he  who  is  ministering  in  the  sanctuary,  sees  evident  mgns  of 
awakened  and  solemn  attention,  deep  anxiety,  and  tenderness  of 
heart  through  the  assembly  before  him,  and  he  well  knows  that 
many  are  ready  to  ask,  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved,  and  his  own 
heart  is  full  of  love  for  lost  souls,  and  strong  denres  fiv  their 
salvation,  and  he  longs  to  cry  to  God  in  their  behalf  in  a  vaii- 
ner  adapted  to  their  state,  and  to  his  own  devout  emotions. 
What  shall  he  do  ?  Why,  he  can  only  read  a  prajer,  written 
many  hundreds  of  years  ago — a  prayer  good  for  some  otlier 
occasions,  but  not  for  this.  Now,  were  I  an  Episcopal  nunister,  I 
do  not  say,  were  I  a  bishop,  but  were  I  a  minister  of  Hie  lowest 
rank,  and  found  myself  in  such  circumstances,  I  would  instantly 
forget  that  I  was  under  authority  to  any  one,  but  to  my  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  —  I  would  cast  off  my  bondage,  and  would 
offer  up  prayer  to  Grod,  according  to  the  impulses  of  my  own 
heart. 

Reading  public  prayers  from  a  book  may  be  advisaUe  and 
useftil,  when  ministers  have  but  little  cultivation  of  mind  and  are 
very  imperfectly  prepared  for  their  office.  But  if  ministers  are 
possessed  of  the  requisite  qualifications,  what  human  being  has  a 
rightful  authority  to  dictate  to  them  how  they  shall  pray  ?  and 
how  can  they  submit  to  such  dictation,  from  whomsoever  it  may 
come  ?  I  know  not  how  it  is  m  this  country ;  but  in  the  church 
of  England,  when  any  new  and  remarkable  event  takes  place, 
suitable  to  be  mentioned  in  public  prayer ;  all  the  clergy,  and  all 
the  bishops  too,  are  silent,  till  the  archbishop  composes  and  pxib- 
lishes  a  prayer  for  them  to  read.     Now  what  apostle  ever  under- 
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took  anything  like  this  ?  It  is  a  palpable  innovation  upon  apoft* 
tolical  and  primitiye  practice ;  —  a  gross  infringement  of  the  liberty 
and  the  dutj  of  the  ambassadors  of  Christ. 

'^  The  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  church  is  chargeable  mth  un- 
necessarily repeating  the  same  petitions,  and  with  joining  together 
those  which  have  no  kind  of  connection."  Another  objection, 
is  the  shortness  of  the  prayers.  ^'  The  longest  are  ended 
almost  before  you  have  time  to  bring  your  mind  into  a  proper 
frame  for  joining  in  it ;  and  some  of  them,  are  finished  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  begun.  Besides  the  constant  interruption  which 
is  thus  given  to  devotional  feelings,  there  is  a  want  of  dignity  and 
of  sense  in  a  collection  of  what  may  be  called  shreda  or  fragmenti 
of  prayers.  The  Lord's  prayer  is  sometimes  introduced  where 
no  persim  can  perceive  any  reason  for  using  it,  and  is  brought 
forward  so  often  m  the  course  of  the  same  service,  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  vain  repetition." 

As  I  have  undertaken  to  inquire  a  littie  into  the  reason  of 
iiungs,  I  would  ask  why  the  Episcopal  church,  which  prescribes 
prayers  for  ministers,  does  not  also  prescribe  their  sermons  f  It 
may  be  said,  that  this  was  in  some  sort  actually  done ;  that  two 
volumes  of  homilies  were  early  written  and  published,  and  or- 
dered to  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  the  church.  I  suppose  how- 
ever that  even  then,  those  ministers  who  were  competent  to  write 
edifying  discourses,  had  liberty  to  do  it.  This  was  all  well.  And 
those  who  were  competent  to  make  edifying  prayers,  should  have 
had  liberty  to  do  this  also.  But  why  is  not  the  use  of  homilies 
continued,  as  much  as  the  use  of  written  prayers  ?  You  may 
say,  that  ministers  now  are  well  educated,  and  are  qualified  to 
make  their  own  sermons.  Aind  are  they  not  also  qualified  to 
make  their  own  prayers  ?  Who  can  see  any  reason  for  the  dif- 
ference ?  If  the  Episcopal  church  prescribes  tiie  whole  course  of 
public  devotions,  it  should,  to  be  consistent,  prescribe  the  whole 
course  of  public  instructions,  and  bishops,  as  well  as  the  inferior 
clergy,  should  use  a  book  of  homilies,  as  they  now  use  the  book 
of  common  prayer.  K  it  is  said,  that  old  homilies,  though  very 
edifying  and   acceptable    when  they  were  composed,  are    not 
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adapted  to  a  modern  assembly,  —  (which  is  veiilj  tibe  case) ; 
then  why  do  not  the  bishops,  or  an  archbishop,  write  and  publish 
new  homilies  ? 

The  Episcopal  church  '^  suspends  the  order  for  the  reading  of 
ihe  homilies  in  churches,  until  a  revision  of  them  may  be  con- 
veniently made  for  the  clearing  of  them  from  obsolete  words  and 
phrases,  and  from  the  local  references."  Now  if  the  reading  of 
homilies  is  suspended,  because  they  need  revision ;  I  should  sap- 
pose  the  same  would  be  done  with  the  book  of  common  prayer. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  the  same  in  kind,  though  not  equal  in 
degree.  A  revision  of  the  prayers  is  demanded  for  ^'  clearing 
ihem  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases,"  as  is  said  in  the  other 
case.  They  have  already  cleared  them  of  ^^  local  references." 
Why  not  do  more  ?  Why  should  it  retam  anything  which,  by 
common  consent,  is  laid  aside  as  unsuitable?  I  refer  now  to 
what  is  called  '^  the  Churching  of  Women ;"  which  has  gone  into 
general  disuse.  It  may  be  said,  the  service  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  discretion  of  the  minister,  and  to  the  option  of  women.  But 
so  it  is,  that  their  option  is  against  the  service.  And  so  it  is  likely 
to  be  ;  and  so  I  think  it  ought  to  be.  Why  then  is  an  obsolete 
ceremony  still  prescribed  ? 

As  to  the  general  current  of  thought  and  sentiment  contained 
in  the  book  of  common  prayer,  —  I  would  treat  it  with  the  sin- 
cerest  veneration,  not  because  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented 
is  derived  from  tlie  fathers  of  the  church  of  England,  or  fit>m 
the  Christian  fathers  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church ;  but  be- 
cause it  is  Scriptural,  and  suited  to  promote  evangeUcal  piety. 
I  rejoice  in  the  thought,  that  it  has,  through  the  blessing  of  Grod, 
been  the  means  of  aiding  the  devotions  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  believers,  and  training  them  up  for  tiie  worship  of  heaven. 
And  I  am  confident  that  ministers  and  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations may  be  benefited  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  it. 
But  I  object  to  the  constant  and  exclusive  use  of  anj/  prescribed 
farms  of  prayer^  however  excellent. 

Man  is  so  constituted,  that  he  craves  variety ;  and  you  can- 
not deprive  him  of  it,  and    confine  him,  without  any  obvioua 
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reason,  to  one  invariable  course,  even  in  religious  duties,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  principles  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture. Look  now  at  the  manner  of  introducing  public  worship. 
At  the  commencement  of  every  morning  and  every  evening  ser- 
vice, the  minister  must  say:  '^Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the 
Scripture  moveth  us  in  sundry  places  to  acknowledge  and  confess 
our  manifold  cdns  and  wickedness,  etc."  Now  this  introduc- 
tory address,  which  is  of  some  lengtii,  is  all  true  and  im- 
portant; and,  whenever  a  congregation  need  to  be  informed^ 
that  confession  of  on  is  required  by  iiie  word  of  Gh>d,  it  is 
proper  and  usefiil.  But  after  the  people  have  been  frequently  and 
fuUy  instructed  on  this  point,  why  take  up  their  time  with  a  con- 
stant and  needless  repetition,  which  is  almost  sure  to  become  a 
dull  formality?  Instead  of  reiterating  continually,  and  in  the 
same  words,  that  the  Scripture  moveth  us  to  confession,  why  not 
proceed  at  once  to  make  confession  ?  When  Christians  meet 
together  for  the  express  purpose  of  prayer,  there  is  surely  no 
occasion  for  them  to  be  always  told  before  they  engage  in  prayer, 
that  the  Scripture  moveth  them  to  pray.  And  if  you  say,  it  is 
proper  for  them  to  be  continually  reminded  of  it,  you  might  as 
well  say,  that  the  peofde  should  be  continually  reminded  of  their 
duty  to  receive  instruction  ;  and  that  when  we  come  to  the  sei^ 
men,  it  is  proper  for  us  always  to  repeat  exactly  the  same  form 
before  we  be^,  and  say,  that  ^^  the  Scripture  in  sundry  placet 
moveth  us  to"  this  service,  that  is,  nunisters  to  preach,  and  the 
peq)le  to  hear.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that,  although  ministers 
quietly  submit  to  use  this  invariable  introductory  address  out  of 
respect  to  Episo<)pal  authority,  they  would  after  all,  choose  to  be 
left  at  liberty  to  introduce  the  service  as  their  own  good  taste  and 
judgment  riiould  dictate. 

See  too  how  remarkably  particular  are  the  directions  ^ven  to 
ministers  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  public  ser- 
vice, —  directing  them  just  what  they  shall  say  before  they  beg^l 
and  after  they  dose  the  reading  of  the  lesson.  ^^  Before  every 
lesson,  the  minister  shall  say,  here  beginneth  such  a  chapter,  or 
vene  of  mA  a  ebapter,  of  audi  a  book :  and  after  every  lesson, 
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here  endeih  the  first,  or  the  second  lesson.'^  It  is  indeed  proper 
that  the  minister  should  inform  the  congregation  what  portion  of 
Scripture  is  to  be  read,  as  ministers  of  all  denominations  are  ae- 
OQstomed  to  do.  But  why  is  it  necessary  to  prescribe  the  par- 
ticular manner,  in  which  this  information  shall  be  given  ?  In  the 
Episcopal  service,  the  whole  congregation,  several  times  repeat  the 
Lord's  prayer  with  the  minister,  and  they  all  join  in  saying  other 
prayers  after  the  minister,  as  little  children  say  prayers  or  hymns 
after  their  parents.  Now  everything  of  this  kind  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  real  hinderance  to  devotion,  and  a  disorder  and  confuskm 
inconsistent  with  the  soleminity  and  stillness  wluch  ought  to  per- 
vade a  religious  assembly.  And  it  seems  to  me,  if  Paul  were 
here,  he  would  reprove  it,  —  as  he  reproved  the  confusion  in  ihe 
Corinthian  church  which  was  occasioned  by  several  persons  speak- 
ing together.  What  I  have  now  noticed,  and  also  the  very  fre- 
quent changes  of  posture  in  the  assembly,  must,  I  think,  appear 
strange  and  unbecoming  to  any  one,  who  has  not  been  reconciled 
to  them  by  long  use. 

The  order  of  service  in  the  Episcopal  church  extends  tiirough 
the  whole  year,  and  is  exceedingly  particular.  There  is  a  spe- 
cial service  for  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  Simdays  in 
advent,  then  for  Christmas,  and  the  first  Sunday  after  Christmas ; 
then  for  the  circumcision  of  Christ ;  then  for  the  epiphany,  then 
for  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fith,  and  sixth  Sundays  after 
epiphany ;  then  for  the  third  Sunday  before  lent,  then  for  the 
second,  and  the  first ;  then  for  each  Sunday  during  the  forty  days 
of  fasting  in  lent;  then  for  good  Friday,  —  easter,  —  and  the 
five  Sundays  after  easter ;  then  the  ascension  day ;  then  pente- 
cost ;  then  Trinity  Sunday,  and  each  of  the  twenty-five  Sundays 
after  Trinity  ;  then  St.  Andrew's  day,  St.  Thomas's  day,  etc. 
then  all  saints  day.  Now  my  curiosity  leads  me  to  inquire,  what 
is  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  Why  was  such  a  particular  and  uniform 
arrangement  made  ?  Neither  Christ  nor  the  apostles  give  any 
instructions  favorable  to  it.  And  if  it  is  considered  in  the  light 
of  expediency,  I  inquire,  whether  imposing  one  and  the  same 
course  for  each  and  every  year  tends  to  spiritual  improvement. 
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and  whether  it  has  resulted  in  ii^bellectual  and  moral  attidnments 
above  those  which  have  been  found  under  other  forms  of  public 
worship. 

I  have  one  more  question,  namely ;  whether  the  above  men- 
tioned assignment  for  each  Sunday  is  founded  on  any  obvious  rea- 
sons, and  whether  the  services  assigned  to  each  Sunday  are  in 
general  any  better  adapted  to  that  Sunday,  than  to  some  other. 
For  example ;  is  the  short  prayer  provided  for  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  any  more  adapted  to  that  Sun- 
day, than  to  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  ?  The  prayer  for  tiie 
seventeenth  is  this :  ^'  Lord,  we  pray  thee,  that  thy  grace  may 
always  prevent  and  follow  us,  and  make  us  continually  to  be  given 
to  all  good  works,  through  Jesus  Christ."  Now  is  there  any  rea- 
son for  assigning  this  prayer  to  the  seventeenth  rather  than  to  the 
eighteenth,  for  which  the  following  prayer  is  provided  :  ^'  Lord, 
we  beseech  thee,  grant  thy  people  grace  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  with  pure  hearts 
and  nunds  to  follow  thee,  the  only  God,  through  Jesus  Christ." 
No  reason  appears/  While  tlien  the  service  provided  for  some 
occasions  has  an  evident  adaptedness  to  those  occasions;  the 
arrangement  in  other  cases  is  altogether  arbitrary.  Now,  if  it  is 
expedient  to  require  ministers  and  churches  to  conform  to  a  par^ 
ticular  arrangement  of  public  services  when  there  is  an  obvious 
reason  for  it ;  is  it  expedient,  when  there  is  no  reason  ? 

But  I  must  now  state  a  more  serious  objection  against  the  lit^ 
nrgy,  namely,  that  it  coniains  some  passages  which  are  highly 
exceptionable.  And  no  one  will  say,  that  its  general  excellence 
can  justify  its  errors.  The  Episcopal  church  has  the  power  to 
make  alterations  in  tiie  liturgy.  They  have  actually  made  altera- 
tions. And  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  making  more, 
if  they  judge  best.  Must  we  not  then  consider  whatever  is  found 
in  the  liturgy,  to  be  a  true  expression  of  the  belief  of  the  Prot^ 
estant  Episcopal  church  in  America  ? 

I  now  refer  to  the  false  doctrine  contained  in  the  baptismal  ser- 
vice. After  the  child  is  baptized,  the  minister  says :  ''  Seeing 
now  that  the  child  is  regenerate,  and  grafted  mto  the  body  of 
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Christ,  let  us  pre  thanks  to  Ahnightjr  Ood  for  tiiese  benefits.*' 
Then  follows .  the  Thanksgiving :  *^  We  give  thee  hearty  thanks, 
most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  regenerate  thia 
i$lf(mt  with  thy  Holy  Spirit j  to  receive  him  for  thine  awn  child  by 
adaption^  and  to  ingrcsft  him  into  thy  holy  ehureh.*^  Now  if  it 
were  a  fact,  that  eveiy  baptized  child  is  regenerated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  made  Gh>d's  own  child  by  adoption,  it  would  be  a  duty 
to  acknowledge  it  with  gratitude.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  foot,  either  from  Scripture,  observation,  or  experience.  And 
when  those  Episcopal  ministers,  (and  there  are  many  such,)  who 
cordially  receive  the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ  as  to  the  native  oor- 
raption  of  man  and  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  regeneration,  go 
tiirou^  with  the  baptismal  service,  and  say,  that  the  baptiied 
child  is  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  they  do  not  believe  what 
the  words  naturally  express.  For  when  the  baptized  child  comes 
to  years  of  understanding,  they  do  not  tell  him  that  he  has  already 
been  bom  agidn  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  they  urge  upon  him,  just 
as  all  evangelical  ministers  do,  the  unportant  doctrine,  that  he 
must  experience  this  spiritual  renovation  in  oMer  to  prepare  him 
for  heaven,  and  that  it  is  unsafe  to  place  any  reliance  upon  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  baptized.  And  yet  tiioee  miniff- 
ters  are  obliged  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  baptized  child 
is  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  received  as  God's  own 
child  by  adoption,  and  incorporated  into  God's  holy  church ;  — 
language  which  expresses  the  idea  of  a  saving  change  both  of 
character  and  state,  as  cleariy  as  any  language  can  do  it.  Such 
ministers  must,  I  think,  regret  the  necessity  of  saying  this  : .  be- 
cause the  language  does  plainly  express  a  sentiment  which  is  not 
theirs ;  and  they  must  have  found  by  experience,  that  the  practice 
of  using  words  in  this  manner  cannot,  without  some  painfnl  strug- 
gles, be  made  to  sit  quietly  upon  an  enlightened  and  upright  mind. 
Those,  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  according 
to  the  plain,  literal  meaning  of  the  language  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice, believe  that  regenerating  grace,  or  more  exactly,  regenera- 
tion by  the  Holy  Spirit^  or  the  iiew  hirih^  is  conveyed  to  the  child, 
through  the  e£5cacy  of  baptism.     The  moment  before  baptism  tlie 
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chUd  is  unregenerate  ;  the  moment  after,  he  is  regenerate.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  during  the  few  moments  occupied  in  baptism,  that 
the  child  is  ^^  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  received  as 
God's  own  child  by  adoption,  and  incorporated  into  God's  holy 
church."  In  this  transaction,  a  great  change  is  accomplished,  the 
very  change  which  Jesus  declared  to  be  necessary  for  every 
human  bemg,  —  a  change  firom  a  state  of  sin  to  a  sfcate  of  holi- 
ness. But  if  such  a  momentous  and  instantaneous  change  as  this 
is  really  produced  by  baptism,  or  during  the  time  of  baptism ;  it 
is  certainly  reasonable  to  expect  some  evidences  of  it.  Do  any 
such  evidences  appear  ?  Does  not  the  baptized  child  exhibit  the 
same  moral  qualities  as  children  who  are  not  baptized  ?  When  he 
comes  to  years  of  understanding,  does  he  not  after  all  show  that 
he  needs  to  be  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  much  as  though 
he  had  not  been  regenerated  by  baptism  ?  As  baptized  children 
grow  up,  do  not  most  of  them  show,  that  they  are  not  children  of 
God  by  adoption  ?  And  when  they  are  awakened  to  considera- 
tion, and  convinced  of  sm,  do  they  not  know  and  feel,  the  inefficacy 
of  all  outward  rites,  and  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  And  what  gospel  minister  would  tell  them,  that  they  had 
already  been  regenerated,  and  that  their  anxiety  on  that  subject 
was  needless  ? 

Bishop  Hobart  says,  ^^  that  there  is  a  distinction  made  in  the 
language  of  the  Episcopal  church  as  well  as  in  Scripture,  between 
regeneratian  and  refiovationJ^  And  he  maintains  '^  that  unless 
the  baptized  person  is  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  his  baptismal 
regeneration  will  only  increase  his  guilt."  It  comes  to  this,  that 
the  baptized  person  is  ^^  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  but  not 
^^ renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and  although  he  is  already 
^^regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  it  will  profit  him  nothing, 
unless  he  is  ^^  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  author  does  not 
undertake  to  tell  us  what  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regenera- 
tion is,  and  how  it  differs  from  the  work  of  the  same  Spirit  in 
renovation.  We  had  supposed  that  whatever  nu^t  be  the  case 
as  to  the  influence  of  outward  rites,  the  work  of  the  JBolg  Spirit 
is  inwardy  and  influences  the  affections.    But  he  holds  to  an  im- 
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portant  work  of  the  Holj  Spirit  m  regeneration,  which  does  not 
toach  the  inward  aSections ;  although  in  another  part  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  child  is  spoken  of  as  receiving  "  forgiveness  of  sin  by 
this  qriritual  regeneration"  The  bishop  maintains  baptismal 
regeneration  ^'  in  this  sense,  that  the  baptized  person  is  bam  again^ 
not  in  the  affections  of  his  %o\d^  but  into  a  new  Btate^  etc."  He  is 
regenerated  or  '^  bom  again,"  and  that  too  ^  ^  Hobf  Spirit^  but 
is  not  regenerated  '^  in  the  aSections  of  his  soul."  And  the  ^'  new 
9tate  "  into  which  he  is  brought,  when  in  baptism  he  is  regenerated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  a  new  spiritual  state,  —  it  does  not  per- 
tain to  his  inward  affections ;  and  of  course  it  must  be  a  new  out- 
ward state.  The  bishop  says,  the  baptized  person  is  bom  again 
^^  into  a  new  states  in  which  he  receives  conditionally  a  title  to  f]ie 
blessings  of  the  gospel  covenant."  "  Receives  conditionally.'*^  But 
the  baptismal  service  does  not  hint  at  anytiiing  conditional.  It 
declares  directly,  that  the  baptized  child  is  ^^  regenerated  by  the 
Soly  Spirit^  and  received  as  God^s  oum  child  by  adoption^  and 
incorporated  into  God's  holy  church."  Are  not  these  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel  covenant?  The  Episcopal  minister  renders 
thanks  to  Gt>d  that  all  these  blessings  are  actuaUy  bestowed  upon 
the  baptized  child.  And  he  does  the  same  in  regard  to  the  bap- 
tized adult ;  and  the  service  for  adults,  in  several  parts,  implies, 
that  the  baptized  person,  before  baptism,  is  unregenerate,  and  that 
in  or  by  the  act  of  baptism,  he  is  bora  again  not  only  of  water, 
but  also  of  the  Spirit.  The  minister  does  not  say,  "  We  yield 
thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee 
conditionally  to  give  to  this  child  a  title  to  be  regenerated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  to  be  received  as  thine  own  child  by  adoption, 
and  to  be  incorporated  into  thy  holy  church."  He  does  not  thus 
thank  God  for  giving  the  child  a  conditional  title  to  these  gospel 
blessings ;  but  he  thanks  God  that  he  has  already,  in  the  rite  of 
baptism,  actually  bestowed  them.  Accordingly,  I  find  no  small 
difficulty  in  making  the  bishop's  explanation  of  the  baptismal  ser- 
vice, agree  with  the  language  of  the  service.  The  one  says,  "  a 
conditional  title  to  gospel  blessings  "  is  received  in  baptism  ;  tiie 
other  says,  the  blessings  themselves  are  received.     And  the  church 
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catechism  also  sajs,  that  the  persons  baptized,  '^  being  bj  nature 
born  in  sin,  and  children  of  wrath,  are  hereby,"  (L  e.  by  baptism) 
^^  made  the  children  of  grace." 

It  would  gratify  my  feelings  to  know  precisely  vdiat  b  meant  in 
the  above  quotation  by  '^  the  baptized  person  receiving  oonditiat^ 
My  a  title  to  the  blessing?  of  the  gospel  covenant."  The  gift  of 
the  Hdiy  Spirit  to  renew  a&d  sanctify  the  heart  is  mentionad  in 
the  Scriptures  as  one  of  the  special  blessings  of  the  gospel  cove- 
nant. Another  of  these  blessings  is  set  forth  in  that  puoioaB 
promise  of  God,  ^^  I  will  be  your  Ood,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons 
and  dau^ters."  These  are  the  principal  blessings  of  the  new 
covenant.  The  baptized  child  receives  a  conditional  title  to  tiieae 
blessings.  A  conditional  titie,  is  a  title  depending  on  certain  con- 
ditions. What  are  the  conditions  in  this  case  ?  The  eonditioDB 
cannot  be  the  applicati<m  of  water  to  the  child  and  solemnly  pro- 
nouncing over  him  ihe  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  ef 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  it  is  in  or  by  this  baptismal  service,  that  he 
receives  the  conditional  titie, — the  conditions  being  still  to  be  ful- 
filled. What  then  are  the  conditions  f  And  by  whom  are  they 
to  be  performed  7  It  appears  from  the  baptismal  service,  thai  tiie 
conditions  are  to  be  performed  for  a  time,  by  the  sponsors,  that  is, 
the  parents  or  other  persons,  who  present  the  child  for  baptism, 
and  enter  into  solemn  engagements  for  him.  The  minister,  after 
referring  to  the  promise  of  Christ,  says  to  the  sponsors :  ^^  This 
infant  must  also — for  his  part,  promise  by  you  that  are  his  sure- 
ties (until  he  come  of  age  to  take  it  upon  himself,)  that  he  will 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  constantiy  believe  God's 
holy  word,  and  obedientiy  keep  his  commandments."  He  then 
puts  the  particular  questions  to  each  one  of  the  sureties  and 
receives  the  answers.  ^^  Dost  thou,  in  the  name  of  this  child, 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of 
the  world,  witii  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same,  and  all  sinful  de- 
sires of  the  flesh  —  ?  "  Answer.  "  I  renounce  them  all ;  and  will 
endeavor  by  God's  help,  not  to  follow  them  — ."  "  Dost  thou 
believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  fsdth,  as  contained  in  the 
aposties'  creed  ?  "    Ans.    ^^  I  do."    ^'  Wilt  thou  be  baptized  into 
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thiB  &iUi  ?  "  Ans.  ''  That  is  mj  derire."  ''  W3t  thoa  then  obe- 
diently keep  all  God's  commandments,  and  walk  in  tliem  all  the 
days  of  thy  life  ?  "  Ans.  **  I  will,  by  God's  help."  In  these 
promises,  the  sureties,  severally,  perscmate  the  in&nt ;  they  speak 
in  his  name,  and  enter  into  engagements  for  him.  Now  there  are 
some  thingB  in  this  transaction  wluch  a  plain  Poritan  finds  it 
rather  hard  to  understand.  Are  the  sureties  responsible  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  they  make  ?  Or,  as  they  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  child,  does  the  responsibilify  rest  <m  kim  f  It  seems 
from  the  transaction,  that  they  become  responsible,  till  the  child 
comes  of  age.  If  so,  then  in  what  way  are  they  to  fulfil  their 
promises,  that  is,  in  what  way  is  each  of  them  to  renounce  the 
devil  and  his  works,  and  to  believe  and  obey  God's  word  for  the 
Mid  during  his  infancy  t  Is  the  faith  and  obedience  to  be  ezer^ 
cised  by  the  sureties^  or  by  the  child  f  If  the  sureties  do  them- 
selves, in  the  exercise  of  their  own  fiu^ulties,  truly  believe  and 
obey,  is  that  a  ftdfilment  of  the  promise  they  make  in  the  name  of 
the  child  7  K  not,  then  what  more  shall  they  do,  seeing  they 
cannot  so  identify  themselves  with  the  mind  of  the  child,  that  their 
act  in  believing  and  obeying  shall  become  his  oum  personal  act  f 
Bat  if,  whatever  may  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  promise,  the  spon- 
sors are  not  really  responsible  for  the  child's  feith  and  obedience 
during  his  infancy,  and  if,  as  is  plainly  signified,  the  child  is  not 
responsible,  until  he  grows  up ;  then  where  does  the  responsibility 
lie  for  the  fulfilment,  during  the  child's  infancy,  of  the  promise 
made  by  the  sureties  ?  After  the  child  is  of  sufficient  age,  he  of 
course  takes  the  responsibility  upon  himself. 

If  the  real  import  of  the  promise  which  the  sponsors  make,  is 
meant  to  be  this,  —  that  they  will  take  care,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  the  child  shall  receive  a  religious  education  ;  that  he  shall  be 
restrained  froih  vice,  and  be  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord ;  then  why  should  not  the  language  of  the 
promise  be  such  as  clearly  to  convey  this  meaning  ?  Why  should 
a  transaction  made  up  of  mysteries,  —  an  cenigma  cenigmatorum^ 
more  puzzling  than  Samson's  riddle,  be  used  to  set  forth,  or  rather 
to  cover  up  so  plain  a  matter  ?  —  an  enigma  too,  the  explanation 
of  which  is  another  and  a  still  darker  enigma. 
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So  far  as  the  sponsors  are  concerned,  the  candUion  of  the 
child's  title  to  gospel  blessings  must  be  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  thej  make  in  behalf  of  the  child.  And  these  promises 
you  will  understand  as  well  as  you  can.  But  what  are  the  c§ndi- 
tions  which  relate  to  the  child  himself?  On  what  conditions,  t« 
be  performed  by  Atm,  does  his  title  to  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
covenant  rest  ?  The  gospel  itself  represents  these  conditions  te 
be,  repentance  toward  Ood,  and  faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  child,  then,  in  baptism,  receives  a  title  to  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel  covenant,  on  condition  that,  in  due  time,  he 
shall  repent  and  believe.  But  are  not  these  very  blessings 
offered  to  all,  whether  baptized  or  not,  on  these  same  conditions  T 
And  does  not  every  faithful  minister,  whether  Episcopal  or  not, 
declare  to  all  men,  that  all  spiritual  blessings  will  be  theirs,  if 
they  will  repent  and  believe  in  Christ  ?  If  then  this  conditional 
titie  is  common  to  all  who  live  under  the  gospel  dispensation ;  how 
is  it  received  in  baptism  f 

Episcopalians  have,  in  some  instances,  provided  a  second  form 
of  the  service,  to  be  used  by  any  who  shall  prefer  it.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  ordination  service.  The  bishop  is  to  repeat  the  first 
form,  or  another  which  follows  it.  The  same  choice  between  tw« 
modes  of  proceeding  is  provided  as  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,'  and  as  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  water,  and  as  to 
repeating  a  part  of  the  aposties'  creed.  Now  such  a  provision 
appears  to  me  much  more  important  in  this  case,  than  in  either  of 
the  other  cases  referred  to.  And  I  have  often  been  inclined  to 
ask,  why  Episcopalians  have  not  exercised  their  authority  and 
their  charity,  and  provided  a  second  form  of  the  baptismal  ser- 
vice, in  which  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  hy  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
baptiimj  should  be  omitted,  so  that  ministers  of  different  views 
might  be  fireed  from  a  heavy  burden,  and  be  at  liberty  to  act 
according  to  their  honest  convictions. 

Again.  The  liturgy  presents  a  low  and  unscriptural  standard 
of  the  Christian  character.  Those  doubtless  are  regarded  as 
true  beUevers  and  heirs  of  eternal  life,  who  are  confirmed  by  the 
bishop,  and  received  to  the  communion  of  the  Supper,  and  who  are 
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spoken  of  as  Ghiislians  in  fhe  funeral  Berrice.  As  to  i2ie  last, 
although  the  liturgy  has  been  improved  bj  the  Protestant  EpisecH 
pal  church  in  America,  it  still  pliunlj  implies,  that  the  p^noD 
dec^^»edy  wheUier  pious  or  not,  was  a  Christian,  and  died  in  the 
Lord.  And  there  is  no  waj  to  avoid  this  concluaon,  but  bj  ao 
unnatural  explanation,  or  rather  an  evanon,  of  the  impart  of  the 
language.  The  service  is  exceedingly  solemn  and  impressive,  and 
is  remarkably  appropriate  to  the  funeral  of  a  devout  Christian. 
But  if  used  at  the  burial  of  a  person  who  was  evidently  destitute 
of  the  Christian  character,  as  it  so  frequently  is ;  it  conveys  die 
fidse  and  dangerous  sentiment,  that  a  life  of  ungodliness  is  not 
incompatible  with  a  title  to  heaven ;  and  in  this  way  it  directly 
tends  to  confirm  the  irreli^ous  in  their  irreh^ous  life.  And  I 
cannot  but  notioe  the  manifest  inconsistency,  not  to  say  abaaidity, 
of  attempting  to  frame  a  single  service,  which  shall  be  suited  to 
the  burial  of  the  most  eminent  servants  of  Christ,  and  ai  the  same 
time  suited  to  the  burial  of  the  worldly  and  pro&ne.  The  ser- 
vice is  indeed  ^^  not  to  be  used  for  any  unbaptiaed  adults,  or  any 
who  die  excommunicate,  or  who  have  laid  violent  bands  upon 
themselves."  These  are  the  only  exceptions.  It  may  be  used 
for  baptized  inebriates,  or  infidels.  There  are  many  persons, 
who,  for  some  cause,  have  not  been  baptised,  who  yet  have 
exhibited,  in  life  and  in  death,  the  character  of  exemfbrj  Chris- 
tians. To  these.  Christian  burial  is,  according  to  the  rubric,  to  be 
denied. 

An  unscriptural  standard  of  Christian  character  is  also  held 
forth  in  the  ^^  Order  of  confirmation."  In  the  first  place,  the 
minister  says  to  the  sureties  for  the  baptized  child :  ^  Ye  are  to 
take  care  that  this  child  be  brought  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed 
by  him,  as  soon  as  he  can  say  tJte  creedy  the  LonTg  prayer^  and 
the  ten  commandments^  and  U  sufficienUy  instructed  in  the  fAktr 
parts  of  the  church  catechism  set  for  that  purpose.^^  The  same 
qualifications  are  mentioned  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  ^^  Order  of 
Confirmation."  These  are  the  qualifications  required  in  order  to 
confirmation,  and  in  order  to  communion  with  the  church  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.     There  is  in  this  a  manifest  deficiency,  whidi 
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comes  continually,  with  all  its  deceptive  influence,  before  the 
minds  of  those  who  attend  the  service  of  confirmation  in  the  Epia- 
copal  church. 

It  is,  with  me,  a  grave  objection  to  the  Episcopal  church,  that  it 
retains  90  many  of  the  additions  which  were  made  to  the  simple 
inetitutions  of  the  gospel  by  the  superstition  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  corruption  of  Christianity  by  human  inventions  began  even  in 
the  time  of  the  aposties.     And  these  inventions,  whether  recom- 
mended  by  their  novelty j  or  rendered  venerable  by  their  antiquity^ 
the  aposties  repeatedly  condemned.     And  they  foretold,  that  still 
greater  corruptions  would  be  brought  into  the  church  after  their 
decease.     The  Christian  fathers,  during  the  three  or  four  centu- 
ries after  Christ,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Some. 
That  church,  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  power  and  corrup- 
tion, constantiy  appealed  to  the  fathers ;  and  the  appeal  was  not  in 
vain.     If  the  fathers,  during  the  first  four  or  five  centuries,  are 
allowed  to  possess  decisive  authority  in  regard  to  opinions,  rites, 
and  ceremonies ;  tiie  peculiarities  of  the  Bomish  church  can,  for 
the  meet  part,  be  vindicated  and  sustained.     Many  of  the  best 
writers  in  the  church  of  England,  and  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  America,  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  hold 
to  the  Scriptures  as  the  sufficient  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice.    And  yet  Episcopalians  at  this  day  retain  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  popery ;  —  not  so  much,  I 
suppose,  because   tiiey  belonged    to   popery,   as  because   they 
have  so  long  been  practised  in  their  own  church.     Some  indeed 
consider  it  as  a  conclusive  argument  in  their  defence,  that  they 
were  in  use  during  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.     A  late  re- 
spectable writer  in  favor  of  prelacy  says,  '^  that  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  is,  the  defer- 
ence it  pays  to  the  primitive  church ;  that  it  is  the  principle  con- 
stantly maintained  by  that  church,  that  whatever  is  first  is  true, 
and  whatever  is  later  is  false.^^     On  this  ground,  many  Episcopar 
lians  contend  for  those  ceremonial  observances,  which  have  been 
added  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

Ivow  I  do  not  admit  that  ancient  fathers  had  any  more  authority 
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to  make  additions  to  the  divine  institutions,  than  modem  fathers. 
Why  should  we  pay  deference  to  uninspired  men  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  more  than  those  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  ;  —  or,  to  the  fathers  of  the  Episcopal  church 
in  England,  more  than  to  the  fathers  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Scotland,  or  to  the  fathers  of  the  puritan  church  in  New  Eng- 
land ?     The  opinions  of  uninspired  men  cannot  bind  us.     We  are 
Protestants.     And  it  seems  to  me,  that  Episcopalians,  professing 
as  they  do  to  be  Protestants,  act  inconsistently  with  their  profes- , 
don  in  paying  so  much  regard  to  antiquity,  and  especially  in 
retaining  so  many  of  the  peculiar  forms  and  observances  of  the 
Bomish  church.     And  I  think  too,  that  the  Episcopal  church  is 
inconsistent  with   itself,  in  that  it  adopts  some  of  the  ancient 
observances,  while  it  rejects  others.     The  holy  days  kept  in  honor 
of  the  Trinity,  of  angels,  of  the  birth  and  circumcision  of  Christ, 
of  the  virgin  Mary,  of  the  apostles,  of  several  martyrs  and  Chris- 
tian fathers,  etc.,  were  all  at  first  innovations ;  but  they  became 
settled  usages  in  the  ancient  church.     The  founders  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church,  by  taking  some  of  these,  and  omitting 
others,  showed  that  they  had  no  implicit  confidence  in  antiquity, 
and  that  they  claimed  the  right  of  judging  and  acting  for  them- 
selves.    When  they  pleased,  they  adopted  an  observance  which 
originated  in  the  bosom  of  popery  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
rejected  one  which  was  generally  observed  in  the  third  century. 
Now  are  not  those,  who  profess  such  deference  to  ecclesiastical 
antiquity,  while  after  all  they  are  not  governed  by  it,  chargeable 
with  some  inconsistency  ?     Does  their  deference  really  amount  to 
any  more  than  this,  that  they  will  follow  the  ancients  or  not,  as 
they  judge  best  ?     If  they  profess  more  than  this,  then-  practice 
falls  short  of  their  profession.      If  then   modem  EpiscopaUans 
charge   us   with   the  want   of  a   due    veneration   for  antiquity, 
because  we   reject  most  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  which  they 
adopt ;  the  same  charge,  substantially  Ues  against  them,  because 
they  reject  so  many  of  the  ancient  cereuionies.     The  ancient 
fathers  in  administering  baptism,  in  the  fourth  century,  immersed 
the  peraon  three  iimes,  jiaked^  and  then  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
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on  his  farekeadj  and  anointed  him  mth  holy  oil.  Bat  Ejuscopar 
lians  reject  the  trine  immersion,  and  the  eeremonjf  of  nakednesSy 
and  the  anointing^  and  do  not  ci^mnonly  use  immergion.  I  do  not 
blame  them  for  this.  Bat  where  is  their  deference  to  the  ancient 
ohorch,  when  they  reject  the  greater  part  of  the  ceremonies  which 
were  anciently  used  in  baptism  7 

The  Episcopal  charch  have,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  about 
twenty-eight  festivals,  and  about  one  hundred  fasts ;  —  that  is,  one 
hundred  and  twenfy-eight  holy-days,  in  addition  to  the  Lord's 
day;  —  taken  either  directly  ttom  the  Bomish  church,  —  for 
instance,  the  festival  in  honor  of  the  Trinity,  which  Hobart  jUiys  is 
comparatively  of  modem  date,  originating  as  it  did  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  —  or  from  what  they  call  the  primitive  churoh ; 
and  all  on  the  ground  of  their  antiquity.  But  the  Bomish  church, 
and  what  is  called  the  primitive  churoh,  had  many  more  festivals 
and  &sts.  If  tiien  the  founders  of  the  Episcopal  church  were 
governed  by  a  respect  for  antiquity,  why  did  they  not  take  the 
whole  list  of  tiie  holy-days,  as  well  as  a  part  7  And  if  they  are  at 
Eberty  to  reject  more  or  fewer  of  the  holy-days  of  antiquity,  90 
tiiey  judge  best ;  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  the  same.  If  ancient 
asage  has  autiiority  over  us,  it  has  authority  throughout.  But  if 
we  renounce  the  authority  of  ancient  and  primitive  usage,  we  are 
1}m>wn  back,  as  we  should  be,  upon  the  auttiority  of  what  is  more 
ancient  and  primitive^  that  is,  the  word  of  Chd. 

These  multiplied  outward  observances,  every  one  must  see,  ave 
a  departure  from  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Neither  Christ  sior 
the  aposties  appomted  any  partieular  days  to  be  kept  as  sacred  by 
&e  church,  except  the  Loitl's  day«  On  the  contrary,  the  AposQe 
Paul  expressly  disoountenanoed  «ich  observances.  In  the  wi^ 
of  rebuke,  he  said  to  tiie  (Jalatians :  '^  Ye  observe  days,  and 
months,  and  times,  and  years."  And  in  view  of  these  supersti- 
tions, he  said  to  them,  —  ^^I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have 
bestowed  upon  you  labor  in  vain."  And  he  spoke  of  tiiem  as  m 
bondage  to  tiiese  ^  beggarly  elements."  If  the  same  Apostie  wem 
here,  what  would  he  say  to  that  church,  which  has  made  about  one 
fhiid  of  the  days  in  the  year  rdigious  fostiiv^  and  fasts  7 
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Theso  multiplied  rites  and  observances  ibough  they  fall  far 
short  of  those  in  the  Romish  chnrch,  are,  in  my  view,  carried  to  a 
great  excess,  and,  if  fully  practised,  would  prove  an  intolerable 
yoke.  Think  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  festivals  and 
&sts,  —  one  third  part  of  the  whole  year!  Thmk  of  forty  days 
in  Lent.  Who  has  a  right  to  load  Christians  with  such  imposi- 
tbns  ?  I  was  bom  firee,  and  I  will  not  sell  my  birth-right  Most 
cheerfully  will  I  submit  to  the  authority  of  God.  And  I  will 
diow  my  respect  and  veneration  for  the  aposties,  not  by  keeping 
days  m  their  honor,  which  I  know  they  never  wbhed, — but  by 
believing  and  obeying  their  instructions.  But  what  is  umnspired 
man,  that  we  should  bow  the  knee  to  him,  and  should  eat  or  not 
eat,  work  or  pray,  at  his  bidding  ? 

This  whole  business  of  observing  days  and  months  and  timeSy 
which  began  in  the  Apostle's  day,  and  for  which  he  rebuked  the 
backsliding  Galatians,  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  corrupt  Chri»' 
tianiti/y  and  to  substitute  external  forms  and  ceremonies  in  the 
flace  of  real  godliness.  When  I  look  at  the  machinery  of  the 
Episcopal  church  in  her  Sunday  services;  her  multiplied  short 
prayers,  consisting  often  of  a  single  sentence  ;  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  Lord's  prayer ;  the  continual  change  of  posture  among 
the  worshippers,  now  standing,  now  sitting,  now  kneeling ;  the 
confused  noise  of  the  whole  congregation  often  speaking  the 
same  things  together ;  the  minister's  singular  dress,  and  change 
of  place  and  attire  ;  —  when  I  look  at  her  many  scores  of  fasts 
and  festivals  in  honor  not  only  of  God,  and  Christ,  but  of  the  mother 
of  Christ,  and  each  one  of  the  apostles,  —  in  honor  of  the 
slaughtered  infants  of  Bethlehem,  —  in  honor  of  all  saints,  —  and 
in  honor  of  Michael  and  all  angels ;  —  at  her  crosses,  and  her 
pictures,  and  the  magnificence  of  her  cathedrals  ;  —  at  her  pro- 
tracted meetings  in  Lent,  and  at  other  times ;  when,  accustomed 
as  I  am  to  the  simplicity  of  Puritan  worship,  I  look  at  all  this 
solemn  machinery ;  I  am  sometimes  affected  with  a  mixture  of 
respect  and  doubt  and  fear;  —  and  sometimes  with  feeling?, 
which  I  wish  to  avoid. 

It  may  be  ssdd,  that  the  ceremonials  of  the  church  are  mat- 
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ters  of  taste,  not  of  argument.  So  be  it.  I  too  have  a  taste  ; 
and,  if  it  does  not  contradict  anything  in  the  Bible,  I  have  a 
right  to  conform  to  its  suggestions.  Let  me  say  then,  that  I  have 
a  preference,  too  strong  to  be  expressed,  for  what  is  plain  and 
rimple.  The  worslup  of  the  Puritans,  and  their  freedom  from 
rites  and  forms  of  human  orign,  instead  of  being  contrary  to  any 
principle  of  Christianity,  are  certunly  conformed,  in  a  good 
measure,  to  the  pattern  set  before  us  by  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
In  this  respect  the  Puritans  acted  on  a  different  principle  from 
the  church  of  England,  —  which  did  not  even  pretend  to  follow 
the  simplicity  of  the  mode  of  worship  adopted  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  but  conformed,  and  that  professedly,  to  ihe  ceremonies 
and  observances  which  originated  in  the  ancient  church,  long 
after  the  days  of  inspiration. 


LECTURE  CXXVI. 


V0P0LJJEI  fOBM    OV  OHUBOH    GOVSRNXBNT.      OOHCEKBOATIOHALIBM 

AND  PRBSBTTERIANISM. 

Hating  ^ven  particular  attention  to  the  government  of  tbe 
church  by  bishops  or  prelates,  we  shaU  now  consider  the  popular 
fixnn. 

Gongregationalists  and  Presbyterians  were  treated  with  equal 
regard  by  the  Founders  of  this  theological  Seminary,  as  appears 
from  their  statutes.  In  various  respects  these  two  denominations 
of  Christians  agree. 

1.  They  agree  in  acknowledging  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Supreme  Head  of  the  church,  and  the  Scriptures  as  the 
sufficient  and  only  infallible  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice. 

2.  They  agree  as  to  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  evangelical  religion. 

8.  They  agree  substantially  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
public  worship  and  administering  the  sacraments. 

4.  They  agree  m  rejecting  prelacy,  and  in  maintaining  the 
parity  of  Christian  ministers. 

5.  They  agree  in  maintaining  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  or- 
dination. They  both  do  the  work  of  ordaining  by  an  assembly 
made  up  of  presbyters,  or  ordained  ministers,  and  lay  delegates 
from  the  churches ;  although  the  delegates  who  represent  the 
churches,  are  chosen,  and  the  ecclesiastical  body  that  ordains, 
is  constituted,  in  different  ways.  Presbyterian  churches  elect 
those    who    represent    them,  beforehand,  and   constitute    their 
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presbyteries  as  standing  bodies;  whSe  among  Congregational 
churches  the  delegates  are  elected  and  the  presbytery  or  ordain- 
ing council  is  constituted  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires. 
But  in  both,  the  ecclesiastical  body  that  ordains,  called  presbytery 
or  council,  is  composed  of  a  competent  number  of  ordained  min- 
isters and  lay  delegates. 

6.  In  a  Congregational  church,  the  discipline  of  its  members 
in  case  of  offence,  is  conducted,  and  other  ecclesiastical  business 
18  transacted,  by  the  members  of  the  church  regularly  assembled 
with  the  pastor,  as  an  ecclesiastical  body.    In  a  Presbyterian 

I    church,  this  is  all  done  by  the  pastor  and  the  ruling  elders,  called 
the  session. 

7.  In  both  denominations,  there  is  provision  for  an  appeal  from 
^  fhe  first  and  more  private  act  of  discipline ;  in  one,  from  the  act 
^  of  the  church  as  a  popular  assembly ;  in  the  other,  from  the  act 

of  the  session ;  the  appeal  in  the  former  case  being  to  a  mutual 
^  council,  chosen  at  the  time  by  the  parties ;  in  the  latter  case,  to 
_  tbe  presbytery,  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  churches.  In  fhe 
^  Presbyterian  church,  there  is  a  further  appeal  from  the  presbytery 
to  the  synod,  and  from  the  synod  to  the  general  assembly.  But 
^  .in  the  Congregational  church,  there  is  no  appeal  to  any  ecdesas- 
^^lical  body  superior  to  the  mutual  council. 

'^^  8.  In  the  Presbyterian  church  all  questions  in  regard  to  fhe 
^treatment  of  offences  and  other  concerns,  are  finally  detennined 
ij  the  jitdicial  bodies  provided  by  the  constitution  of  fhe  church. 
Bat  Congregational  churches  claim  to  themselves,  as  popular  as- 
mnblies,  fhe  right  of  ultimate  decision ;  although  the  contending 
larties  frequentiy  deem  it  expedient  to  refer  the  ultimate  deciaon 
0  a  council  mutually  chosen. 

9.  In  both  denominations,  the  individual  members  of  a  church 
^ot  in  choosing  their  pastor;  and  in  both,  the  ecclesiastical  body 

whom  the  right  of  ordination  belong?,  decide  as  to  fhe  qualifi- 
of  fhe  pastor  elect,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  setting 
*m  apart  to  fhe  pastoral  office. 

10.  The  Presbyterian  churches  act  generally  on  fhe  principle 
rqfresentation.    Congregational  churches  adopt  fhe  prindple 
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in  the  boffiness  of  ooundls.  And  man  j  of  them  appmnt  a  com- 
mittee to  act  with  the  pastor  in  attending  to  other  ecdesiastiGal 
concerns. 

I  have  here  spoken  of  Congregationar  principles  as  they  exist 
in  Massachusetts.  But  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  the  Say- 
brook  Platform  is  adopted,  and  consociations  are  formed,  having 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  presbyteries,  than  mntoal  oooncils. 

The  aboye  is  a  general,  thoa^  not  a  complete  view  of  the 
points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  between  Congreg^tionalistB 
and  Presbyterians. 

The  examination  of  the  subject  of  church  goyemment  in  the 
preceding  Lectures  on  prelacy,  has  brought  to  view  the  principal 
arguments  from  Scripture  which  support  Congregationalism.  And 
this  examination,  I  think,  shows,  that  the  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment adopted  by  Congregati<mal]sts,  agrees  more  exactly  wi& 
the  teachmgs  of  the  New  Testament,  than  tiiat  which  is  adopted 
by  any  ether  branch  of  the  Christian  chui^h. 

After  the  free  discussion  in  the  foregoing  Lectures  on  dinrdi 
government,  and  the  remarks  above  made,  I  shall  lay  before  you 
in  a  concise,  connected  view,  only  the  general  principles  of  Congre- 
gationalism as  they  are  made  known  by  the  Cambridge  Platform, 
together  with  other  well  known  writings  of  the  Puritans  and  the 
settled  practice  of  regular  Congregational  churches. 

1.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  of  the 
church.  And  no  one  has  any  rightful  power  or  au&ority  in  the 
church,  except  what  Hie  Lord  Jesus  has  given  him  in  his  word. 
Neither  the  church  at  large,  nor  any  branch  of  it,  can  properly  be 
held  under  obligation  to  submit  or  yield  obedience  to  any  ruler, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  except  in  conformity  with  the  instructions 
of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  The  Christian  Scriptures  are  our  only  in&llible  guide  in 
regard  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Christian  church, 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  all  other  subjects.  So  far  as  any  writings 
of  human  origin  coincide  with  Scripture,  or  help  us  to  understand 
its  instructions,  they  are  to  be  gratefully  received.  But  whoever 
and  whatever  difiers  from  the  Bible,  is  to  be  rejected.     Li  this 
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lespect,  we  differ  from  aU  thoee,  who  regard  the  writiiigs  of  ibe 
early  Christian  fathers,  the  decisions  of  councils  or  the  judgment 
of  any  uninspired  men,  as  constituting,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
rale  of  our  &ith,  or  as  possessing  any  ultimate  authority  over  our 
coQScience,  either  as  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the  worship  of 
Ood,  or  the  government  of  his  church. 

8.  Cambridge  Platform^  together  with  other  writings  and  public 
acts  of  the  Puritans,  is  to  be  recognized  as  exhibiting  the  essential 
principles  of  Congregationalists  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  polity. 

4.  There  is,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  only  one  order  in  the 
gospel  ministry.  Ministers  may  indeed  differ  from  each  other  as 
to  knowledge,  piety,  and  usefulness.  But  they  are  all  equal  in 
office.  No  one  is  invested  with  authority  over  others ;  and  no 
one  is  subject  to  the  control  of  others. 

6.  While  the  leading  principles  of  church  government  are 
dearly  made  known  in  the  word  of  Ood,  the  business  of  applying 
these  principles  to  different  cases,  and  framing  by-4aw8  for  the 
regulation  of  public  worship  and  church  discipline,  belongs  to  the 
churches,  and  is  to  be  executed  according  to  their  sober  judgment 
and  discretion,  provided  that  they  do  not  violate  or  neglect  any- 
tfamg  settied  by  the  word  of  God. 

6.  A  congregation  or  society  of  Christians,  bound  togetiber  by 
solemn  covenant,  maintaining  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
attending  together  to  the  public  worship  of  God  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  gospel  ordinances  by  regularly  authorized  officers,  is  a 
true  and  complete  church  of  Christ,  and  has  power  within  itself  to 
conduct  its  own  concerns ;  and  is  under  no  subjection  or  respon- 
sibility to  any  other  church,  except  that  which  is  mutual,  and 
winch  is  enjoined  by  the  word  of  God. 

7.  It  belongs  to  the  individual  members  of  every  church  to 
choose  their  own  pastor,  to  discipline  offenders,  and  to  transact 
all  other  bunness  appertaining  to  them  as  a  particular  church. 

'  When  regularly  assembled,  they  are  to  deliberate  and  act,  and 
by  a  majority  of  votes  to  decide  every  question  which  properly 
comes  before  them. 

8.  Congregational  churches,  though  they  are  ^^dMnety  and 
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therefore  may  not  be  confounded  one  with  another,  and  equalj  and 
therefore  hdVe  no  dominion  one  over  another,"  *  jet  are  not  ujh 
urate  bodies,  but  sustain  a  mutual  relation,  as  servants  of  the 
same  Lord,  and  branches  of  the  same  spiritual  kingdom,  and  are 
bound  to  maintain  Christian  fellowship  with  each  other,  to  watch 
over  each  other  in  love  and  faithfulness,  and  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  protect  each  other's  rights,  to  encourage  each  otber  in 
the  discharge  of  dutj,  and  in  all  proper  ways  to  promote  each 
other's  peace  and  prosperity. 

9.  In  order  that  the  fellowship  existing  among  the  churches 
may  effectually  accomplish  its  objects,  it  is  imjiprtant  that  the 
churches  should  agree  upon  a  definite  plan  of  intercourse,  and 
should  determine  in  what  manner  they  are  to  watch  over  each 
other,  in  what  respects  they  are  responsible  to  each  other,  and  in 
what  ways  they  are  to  protect  each  other's  rights,  and  promote 
each  other's  welfare  ;  —  and  also  what  shall  be  the  conditions  of 
their  fellowship,  and  when  and  how  it  shall  be  ended. 

10.  As  the  community  of  churches  is  interested  in  the  char- 
acter and  influence  of  gospel  ministers;  every  Congregational 
minister  whether  he  is  a  pastor  or  not,  is  to  be  considered  as 
having  a  real  and  responsible  connection  with  Congregational 
churches  and  pastors.  Accordingly,  either  the  members  or  the 
pastors  of  Congregational  churches,  after  properly  dealing  with 
him  in  private,  may,  in  a  regular  manner,  prefer  charges  against 
him  before  an  ecclesiastical  council,  convened  according  to  rule, 
for  his  trial. 

11.  Any  member  of  a  church,  who  feels  himself  aggrieved  by 
any  act  of  the  church,  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  a  mutual 
council. 

12.  Synods,  or  larger  councils,  duly  assembled,  and  rightly 
proceedmg  according  to  the  Scriptures,  are  an  ordinance  of  Grod. 
And  it  belongeth  unto  synods  and  councils  to  determine  controver- 
sies of  faith  and  cases  of  conscience  ;  to  clear  from  the  Scriptures ' 
directions  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  government  of  the 
church  ;  to  bear  testimony  against   mal-administration  and  cor- 

*  See  Platform  ch.  15,  and  Upham's  Ratio  Disciplinie,  pp.  37,  43,  174—6,  and 
S06. 
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ruption  in  any  particular  church,  and  to  take  proper  measures  for 
the  reformation  thereof.* 

The  only  platform  of  church  government  which  has  ever  been 
adopted  by  the  ministers  and  churches  of  this  Commonwealth,  is 
the  Cambridge  Platform.  This  must  be  regarded  as  the  baeds 
and  standard  of  Congregationalism.  For  although  this  Platform 
has  been  much  neglected ;  and  although  certain  provisions  of  it, 
particularly  the  office  of  ruling  elders  and  the  distinction  between 
pastors  and  teachers,  have  been  given  up  by  universal  consent ; 
and  although  certain  usages,  not  authorized  by  the  Platform,  have 
worked  themselves  into  our  ecclesiastical  afiairs ;  still  Congrega- 
tionalists  adhere  to  the  essential  principles  of  the  PUxtform. 
And  no  scheme  of  church  polity,  which  is  essentially  at  variance 
with  those  principles,  can  meet  the  approbation  of  enlightened  and 
judicious  Congregationalists. 

But  in  order  that  Congregational  ministers  and  churches  may 
more  clearly  manifest  the  excellence  of  their  ecclesiastical  system, 
and  more  fully  realize  its  benefits,  the  following  things  are  evi- 
dently important  and  necessary. 

1.  It  is  important  and  necessary  that  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Congregationalism^  and  the  rules  of  church  government 
resulting  from  them,  should  be  well  defined  and  firmly  established. 
The  Platform  is  an  ancient  document;  and  though  it  was  the 
product  of  men  of  powerful  intellects,  after  much  thought  and 
experience,  and  though  the  Puritan  fathers  deemed  it  well  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  churches  in  their  day ;  it  evidently  needs  a 
careful  revismg,  in  order  to  fit  it  more  fully  for  general  use  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  it  contains  some 
principles  which  cannot  now  be  adopted.  It  is  clear  too  that  it 
has  some  obscurities  which  ought  to  be  removed,  and  deficiencies 
which  ought  to  be  supplied.  A  manual  of  discipline,  derived 
from  the  Platform,  and  adapted  to  the  present  time,  would  be  of 
great  use  to  ministers  and  churches.  For  how  can  they  avoid 
mistakes  and  irregularities  in  matters  of  discipline,  unless  they 
have  before  them  a  system  of  principles  and  rules,  which  has  been 

*  See  Platform,  ch.  15,  Sec  1  and  4. 
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derived  from  Scripture  and  experience,  and  which  they  can  regard 
as  a  safe  directory  in  ecclesiastical  proceedings  ?  And  how  can 
they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Ghristiaii  £d]owdiip,  unless  iiiey  hsTe  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  duties  they  owe  to  each  other,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  ihoee  duties  are  to  be  performed. 

Our  Puritan  fathers  felt  the  necessity  of  definite  principles  and 
rules.  This  necessity  is  more  urgent  now,  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  number  and  extent  of  our  churches  and  the  prevalenoe 
<^  other  systems.  We  do  mdeed  hold  that  Christ  is  our  Lawgiver, 
and  that  no  man  and  no  number  of  men  can  properly  undertake  to 
legislate  for  the  churches.  But  it  is  important  for  us  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  laws  which  Christ  has  given  us.  And 
if,  in  anything,  he  has  left  it  to  us  to  proceed  accordmg  to  our  own 
judgment ;  it  is  important  that  we  should  take  pains  to  use  our 
judgment  right. 

2.  It  is  important  tiiat  ministers  and  churches  9liauld  come  to  a 
iubitantial  agnementy  and  sfunUd  in  aU  nuxterial  painUj  €uhpt  the 
$ame  mfstem  of  ecclenofiieal  principles  and  ndee.  Without  thia, 
how  can  they  maintain  fellowship  with  one  another?  If  some 
churches  proceed  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another,  they  will  not 
only  lose  the  benefit  of  cooperation,  but  will  be  likely  to  clash 
with  each  other ;  and  instead  of  afibrding  mutual  aid  and  support, 
they  will  often  occasion  embarrassment  and  trouble  to  each  other. 

^^  Such  looseness,  neglect  and  disagreement,"  as  now  exist 
among  us,  "  are  neither  seemly  nor  profitable  ;  nor  would  they  in 
other  communities  be  tolerated.  Every  human  society,  that  is 
permanent  in  its  nature  and  great  design,  should,  as  far  as  practir 
cable,  be  governed  by  definite,  settled,  and  well  known  rules. 
And  where  communities,  like  our  churches,  are  associated,  and 
members  of  them  are  frequently  transferred  from  one  to  aoother, 
inconvenience,  dissatisfaction  and  offence  are  likely  to  result  from 
the  application  of  principles  and  rules,  about  which  there  is  igno- 
rance, or  in  respect  to  which  there  are  different  views  and  habits 
of  feeling.  Where  wholesome  laws  are  definite  and  known,  they 
are  more  apt  to  be  approved,  and  are  more  readily  obeyed  ;  and 
when  broken,  the  offender  is  more  easily  made  sensible  of  his  fault, 
and  is  therefore  more  likely  to  forsake  it." 
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VariouB  writers  have  published  books  of  great  value,  setiiag 
forth  what  thej  understood  to  be  the  principles  of  Congregational- 
ism. In  most  eases,  these  writers  agree,  in  some  thej  differ. 
But  Gongregationalists  have  not  adopted  the  views  of  either.  Is 
it  not  important  that  we  should  seriously  endeavor  in  some  proper 
way,  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  principles  and  rules  of 
church  government  ?  There  is  no  more  reason  to  think  that  Con-^ 
gregational  churches  can  have  order  and  prosperity  without  a 
system  of  definite  rules  in  which  they  agree,  ihan  that  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Commonwealth  can  have  order  and  prosperity 
without  a  code  of  well  defined  civil  laws,  published  for  common 
use.  Is  it  not  then  the  manifest  duty  of  Congregational  ministers 
and  churches  to  determine,  deliberately  and  unitedly,  what  the 
principles  of  Congregationalism  are,  and  then  in  all  their  ecclesi- 
astical proceedings  to  carry  them  into  practice  ? 

The  want  of  uniform  and  definite  rules  is  manifest  in  regard  to 
the  treatmefU  of  church  members  who  are  chargeable  toith  offences. 
Suppose  an  offender  is  excommunicated.  In  present  circum- 
stances he  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  great  trouble  to  the  church, 
and  frequently  to  evade  the  force  of  its  most  solemn  acts.  The 
church  claims,  and  that  justly,  the  right  to  discipline  its  own  mem- 
bers. At  the  same  time,  any  one  who  is  under  censure  has,  by 
common  consent,  the  right  of  appeal  to  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
Now  this  right  of  appeal,  and  the  inherent  right  of  the  church, 
might  be  so  defined  and  adjusted,  as  not  to  clash  with  one 
another.  But  at  present,  we  have  no  effectual  prorision  to  sus- 
tah  a  church  in  the  exercise  of  its  right,  and  to  bring  the  disci- 
{dine  of  an  offender  to  a  final  and  peaceful  issue.  The  church 
may,  at  the  request  of  one  under  censure,  consent  to  a  mutual 
council,  and  that  mutual  council  may  approve  the  d(nngs  of  the 
church.  But  in  present  circumstances,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
an  excommunicant  from  demanding  a  second  mutual  council,  and 
a  third  f  And  in  case  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
what  can  hinder  him  from  calling  an  ex  parte  council  ?  And  it  is 
well  known  that  even  afler  a  church  has  consented  to  one,  or 
more  thui  one  mutual  council,  an  ex  parte  council  may  come  in. 
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and,  instead  of  sustsdning  the  church  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights, 
may  nullify  its  most  righteous  acts  ;  and  bj  receiving  an  offender 
who  is  under  censure,  to  their  fellowship,  may  give  countenance  to 
the  commission  of  offences  in  other  members,  and  trample  under 
foot  the  honor  and  authority  of  the  church.  How  important  and 
how  easy  it  is  for  the  churches  to  agree  upon  a  rule,  which  shall 
shut  the  door  against  these  disorders,  and  shall  effectually  sustain 
every  church  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  injustice  of  any  of  its  acts  towards  its 
members.  Congregational  churches  pretend  not  to  be  infallible ; 
and  they  are  willing  to  grant  to  any  member  who  complains  of 
injustice,  the  right  of  appeal  to  an  ecclesiastical  council.  All  that 
seems  necessary  is,  that  they  should  determme,  by  a  united  act^ 
how  the  appeal  shall  be  made,  and  how  the  case  of  discipline  shall 
be  terminated.  Let  it  be  settled  by  common  agreement,  whether 
an  excommunicated  member,  if  he  requests  it,  shall  be  entitled  to 
appeal  to  a  mutual  council ;  and  then  what  shall  be  the  influence 
of  that  council's  result.  If  the  council  sustains  the  act  of 
the  church,  shall  the  excommunicant  be  entitled  to  a  second  and 
third  appeal,  or  shall  the  act  of  the  church,  thus  supported  by  a 
mutual  council,  be  regarded  as  final  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
council  dimpproves  the  act  of  the  church,  and  judges  that  the 
member  who  makes  complaint,  has  been  injured,  and  ought  to  be 
restored  ;  shall  9uch  a  decision  of  the  council  be  final  ?  Or  shall 
it  still  lie  with  the  church  to  determine  by  its  own  act,  how  tiie 
case  shall  be  treated  ?  And  shall  this  act  of  the  church  be  final, 
leaving  no  room  for  the  excommunicated  person  to  make  any  fur- 
ther appeal  ?  The  great  thing*  wanted  is,  that  the  churches 
should  come  to  a  definite  agreement  on  this  point,  so  that  they 
may  support  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  their  inherent  right  to 
discipline  their  own  members,  and  may  scrupulously  avoid  what- 
ever would  in  any  way  interfere  with  that  right.  If  this  matter 
is  left  unsettled,  what  prospect  is  there  of  efficient  discipline  and 
mutual  harmony  and  love  among  the  churches  ?  And  how  can 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Congregationalism  be  maintained,  if 
the  power  of  discipline  is  wrested  from  the  church,  and  wielded 
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by  others  who  choose  to  act  in  concert  with  an  offender  ?  And 
who  can  tiiink  it  right  that  any  church,  in  its  endeavors  to  dis- 
charge its  most  difficult  and  painful  duties,  should  be  hindered  or 
<&couraged  by  those  sister  churches,  who  ought  always  to  afford 
the  most  friendly  countenance  and  aid  ? 

Again.  The  want  of  uniform  and  definite  rules  is  at  present 
manifest,  m  regard  to  the  dUeiplme  of  mindsters  chargeable  tpUh 
immaraUijf  &r  heresy. 

A  Christian  minister,  whose  character  and  conduct  are  so  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom,  should 
certainly  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  his  brethren,  and,  in  some 
proper  way,  should  be  admonished  by  them,  and  deposed  from  the 
ministry  when  the  case  requires  it ;  and,  when  unjustly  aocused, 
should  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  their  protection  and  support. 
It  would  be  a  great  evil  for  private  members  of  the  church  to  be 
firee  from  responsibility  to  their  brethren.  But  if  ministers  of  the 
gospel  should  be  thus  free  from  responsibility,  the  evil  would  be 
still  greater.  According  to  ihe  general  practice  at  the  present 
time,  a  church  may  complain  of  their  pastor  for  any  o&nce,  and 
bring  him  for  trial  before  a  mutual  council.  But  they  may 
neglect  their  duty  in  this  respect.  And  in  that  case,  how  shall 
the  ofibnder  be  called  to  account  7  Suppose  him  guilty  of  gross 
immorality  or  heresy.  And  suppose  that  notwithstanding  this,  he 
is  still  sustained  by  his  church.  His  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and 
in  the  neighboring  churches,  may  be  grieved  at  his  conduct.  But 
what  ecclesiastical  rule  is  there,  which  would  authorize  them  to 
bring  him  before  a  council  for  trial,  or  in  any  way  to  deal  with 
him  for  his  ofience  ?  Take  another  case,  —  that  of  a  regularly 
ordained  minister,  not  connected  as  a  pastor  with  any  church, 
thou^  still  active  in  the  ministry ;  and  suppose  him  guilty  of 
flagrant  immorality.  Is  it  not  a  manifest  defect  in  the  present 
condition  of  Congregationalists,  that  there  is  no  way  agreed  upon 
among  them,  in  which  such  a  minister  can  be  subjected  to  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  ?  It  is  indeed  true,  that  individuals  may  with- 
draw fellowship  from  him.  But  oo^t  they  to  do  this,  without 
giving  him  a  fiiir  trial  ?    And  is  it  not  important  that  they  should 

49*  _ 
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agree  upon  some  definite  method  in  which  sach  a  trial  maj  be 
institated? 

There  is  also  a  manifest  defect  in  our  present  ecclesiastical 
state  in  regard  to  ihefdiowMp  qf  the  ekurcheiy  and  the  manMr  in 
which  they  are  to  treat  one  another  when  offences  occur. 

Congregational  churches  have  always  professed  to  hold  fellow- 
ship with  each  other.  And  the  Platform  (ch.  15.)  points  out 
several  ways  in  which  that  fellowship  is  to  be  maintained.  In 
various  respects  it  has  been  maintained ;  and  the  benefits  of  it 
have  been  experienced.  But  do  we  cany  out  fully  into  practice 
tbe  provisions  of  the  Platform  and  the  principles  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  regard  to  the  fellowship  and  the  mutual  responability  of 
the  churches  ?  The  Platform  provides,  that  if  any  public  offence 
is  found  in  a  church,  other  churches  are  to  deal  with  it  in  the  way 
of  admonition,  and  finally,  if  the  case  so  requires,  in  the  way  of 
withdrawing  fellowship.  Is  it  not  important  that  the  churches 
should  determine  whether  they  will  hold  to  this  provision  ?  —  and 
if  they  do,  that  they  should  agree  upon  the  method  in  which  they 
will  mamtain  this  inspection  over  one  another  ? 

It  is  also  desirable  and  important  that  the  Congregational 
churches  should  be  agreed  in  the  adoption  of  a  CoT^ession  of 
Faith.  This  was  a  main  point  with  those  who  framed  the  Plat- 
form. In  1648,  they  unanimously  adopted  the  following  vote, 
namely :  "  The  Synod,  having  perused  and  considered  with  much 
^adness  of  heart  and  thankfulness  to  God,  the  Confession  of 
Faith  published  of  late  by  the  Reverend  Assembly  in  England,  do 
judge  it  to  be  very  holy,  orthodox,  and  judicious  in  all  matters  of 
fiuth,  and  do  therefore  freely  and  fully  consent  thereto,  for  the 
substance  thereof."  And  they  afterwards  expressed  their  approval 
of  the  same  confession  of  futh  at  different  times  and  in  various 
ways.  If  the  ministers  and  churches  of  Massachusetts  are  united 
in  receiving  the  great  principles  of  religion  which  are  contained  in 
the  word  of  Grod,  why  should  they  not,  for  the  honor  of  their  reli- 
gion, publicly  express  their  union  ? 

As  to  the  essential  principles  of  Congregationalism,  we  have  no 
occasion  to  shrink  from  scrutiny.    Though  in  many  respeote  we 
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agree  with  the  other  branches  of  Protestant  Christendom;  in 
some  respects  we  differ  from  them.  Bat  we  have  no  fear  that  the 
most  thorough  sifdng  and  weighing  of  the  essential  principles  of 
the  Congregational  system  would  be  otherwise  than  advantageous 
to  it.  What  seems  to  be  necessary  is,  that  the  genuine  principles 
of  our  denomination,  together  with  the  rules  of  discipline,  should 
be  definitely  stated,  and  airanged  in  proper  order,  and  that  minis- 
ters and  churches  should  umtedly  adopt  and  maintain  them.  This, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  is  what  is  wanted  to  g^ve  increasing 
prosperity  to  Congregational  churches,  and  to  recommend  their 
principles  to  the  approbation  of  others. 


( 


LECTURE    CXXVII. 


FBBSONAL    RELIGION    A    NBOBSSART    QtJAUflOATION    FOB    THS 

CHRISTIAN    MINISTRY. 

In  these  clodng  Lectures,  I  shall  endeayor  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  real  piety  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  sacred 
office.  This  is  a  subject  which,  I  trust,  the  members  of  this 
Seminary  have  often  and  yery  seriously  considered.  But  does  it 
hold  as  high  a  place  in  your  esteem  as  it  ought  ?  My  wish  is, 
that  the  subject  may  be  so  impressed  on  your  minds  and  may  so 
influence  your  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  that  neither  the 
charms  of  literature,  nor  the  diligence  and  zeal  which  you  exercise 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  may  oyer  turn  you  aside  ifrom  the 
cultiyation  of  yital  godliness  as  the  most  essential  qualification  for 
the  ministry. 

Rrst  of  all  then,  Bearch  the  Scriptures^  and  see  how  the  present 
subject  is  treated  by  those  who  were  infallibly  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  According  to  their  instructions,  he  that  undertakes 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  "  must  be  blameless  as  the  steward  of 
God ;  not  self-willed ;  not  soon  angry ;  not  giyen  to  wine,  or  to 
filthy  lucre ;  but  a  loyer  of  hospitality ;  a  loyer  of  good  men ; 
sober,  just,  holy,  temperate."  He  must  "  follow  righteousness, 
godliness,  faith,  loye,  patience,  meekness."  His  piety  must  be  so 
miiform  and  unexceptionable,  that  he  may  be  an  example  to 
belieyers  in  all  the  branches  of  goodness. 

Next,  consider  the  nature  of  the  church,  for  whose  welfare 
ministers  are  to  labor.     The  church  is  the  object  of  (rod's  oyer- 
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lasting  love,  and  is  to  bear  the  image  of  his  holiness.  Here  his 
perfections  are  to  have  their  highest  manifestation,  and  his  grace 
is  to  abomid  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Into  this  sacred  society, 
this  spiritual  kingdom,  the  apostate  children  of  men  are  to  be 
introduced  bj  the  agency  of  the  mmisters  of  Christ.  But  how 
can  their  agency  turn  to  any  good  account  in  this  spiritual,  holy 
work,  unless  they  are  the  subjects  of  holiness  themselves  ?  Can 
you  expect  that  an  enemy  of  God  will  successfiilly  persuade 
others  to  become  his  friends  ?  Is  it  wise  to  commission  a  rebel  to 
vindicate  the  law  and  the  government  which  he  hates  7 

Consider  the  high  and  sacred  object  for  which  ike  ministry  was 
instituted.  The  Apostle  says :  ^^  We  are  ambassadors  of  Chrift, 
as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us ;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  The  salvation  of  men  is  the 
appropriate  end  which  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  con- 
stantly seek.  But  with  what  prospect  of  success  can  those  men 
seek  the  salvation  of  others,  who  have  never  in  good  earnest 
sought  their  own  ?  Can  it  be  expected  that  they  who  have  never 
known  the  preciousness  of  Christ  in  their  own  experience,  will 
heartily  recommend  him  to  them  that  are  lost  ? 

Further  to  illustrate  the  subject  before  you,  I  shall  pcnnt  oat 
distinctly  some  of  the  principal  duties  of  ministers. 

One  of  their  chief  duties  is,  to  preach  the  gospel.  But  if  desti- 
tute of  religion,  they  will  be  likely  to  fail  both  in  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  preachmg.  Whatever  speculative  knowledge  they 
may  acquire,  the  things  of  the  Spirit  will  be  foolishness  to  them, 
and  they  cannot  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned. In  respect  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  espe- 
dally  those  which  relate  to  inward,  spiritual  religion,  their 
preaching  will,  in  all  probability,  be  deficient.  They  will  not 
declare  all  the  counsel  of  God.  They  will  be  led  by  their  own 
feelings,  or  by  a  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  to  pass  over  in 
ffllence  those  parts  of  evangelical  truth,  in  which  ministerial  fidelity 
is  chiefly  concerned.  Or  if  they  undertake  to  preach  the  more 
spiritual,  humbling  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  they  will  be  likely  so 
to  shape  and  qualify  them  as  to  obstruct  their  efiScacy.    Nothing 
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can  impel  a  miniBter  fidttiiiUy  to  hold  forth  the  whole  extent  of 
eyangefical  truth,  bat  that  decided  principle  of  piety,  that  cor- 
dial love  to  Christ,  which  is  never  intimidated  by  danger,  and 
never  drawn  aside  by  the  attractions  of  worldly  honor  or  jdeasore. 

But  even  if  any  of  thoee  who  are  destitute  of  piety,  shonld  not 
fittl  essentially  as  to  the  mcstter  of  their  preaching,  they  will  doubt- 
less fail  as  to  the  manner.  They  will  oflfend  discerning  hearers 
by  the  display  of  vanity,  or  a  hau^ty  independence ;  or  by  man- 
ifesting a  temper  which  defighto  in  givmg  pain,  or  by  making  H 
evident  that  they  go  through  their  duties  as  an  unwelcome  task. 
In  one  way  or  another,  their  unsanctified  spirit  will  insinuate  itself 
into  their  preaching  or  prayers,  so  as  to  hinder  the  edification  of 
Christians  and  the  conversion  of  sinners.  They  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  have  that  affectionate  manner,  which  flows  frcHn  goodness  of 
heart.  The  Apostle  addressed  men  with  parental  kindness.  He 
says  to  the  Thessalonians :  ^'  We  were  gentle  among  you,  even 
•a  a  tender  mother  cherisheth  her  children."  And  he  was  willing 
to  labor  and  suflfor  fi>r  them,  because  they  were  dear  to  him. 
Ministers  who  possess  this  spirit,  will  declare  the  most  mortifying 
truths,  and  administer  the  most  solemn  warning  and  reproof  with 
fidthfulness  and  love.  But  how  can  this  be  done  by  those  in 
whom  the  inward  afibction  is  wanting?  Who  can  successfully 
counterfeit  the  language,  the  looks  and  the  voice  of  love  ? 

Another  important  duty  of  a  minister  is  to  visit  the  nek  and 
the  dying^  and  by  conversation  and  prayer  adapted  to  their  state, 
to  labor  for  their  spiritual  good.  In  the  chamber  of  sckness  he 
meets,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  those  who  have  been  committed  to 
his  care  and  for  whom  he  must  ^ve  account.  What  seriousness, 
wisdom,  and  tenderness  does  he  need !  What  care  should  he  take 
on  the  one  hand,  against  causing  agitation  and  needless  distress, 
and  on  the  other  hand  agsunst  contributing  to  false  comfort  and 
security  in  sm !  In  such  circumstances,  what  a  clear  apprehen^on 
of  divine  truth  does  a  servant  of  Christ  need !  What  tondemess 
of  feeling !  What  pl^nness  and  gentleness  of  speech !  What 
near  views  of  eternity !  How  can  a  man  be  fit  for  duties  like 
these,  who  has  never  experienced  the  power  of  godliness  in  his 
own  heart ! 
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To  a  tnilj  pious  minister  the  death-bed  of  believers  is  inde- 
scribably solemn  and  delightful.  Before  him  are  those  who  have 
been  washed  from  iheir  sins,  and  hare  known  the  conflicts  and 
jojs  of  a  Christian  life, — now  about  to  be  absent  from  the  body 
and  present  with  the  Lord.  It  is  his  duty  to  aid  them  in  the  last 
work  of  preparation  for  heaven.  By  setting  before  them  the 
onsearchaUe  ridies  of  Christ,  he  must  strengthen  their  faith,  and 
cheer  their  droofMng  spirits.  He  must  enlighten  and  comfort 
tiiose  who  are  soon  going  to  Hie  regions  of  light  and  joy.  He 
must  unite  in  prayer  and  praise  with  those  who  are  shortly  to  join 
the  general  assembly  of  the  saints  above.  He  must  help  them 
to  achieve  iheir  final  victory  over  their  spiritual  enemies.  He 
must  speak  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  and  the  glories  of  faeaTen, 
and  must  speak  of  them  as  what  he  himself  has  known  and  felt. 
While  he  pronounces  over  them,  —  ^^  Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord ;  —  to  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  at 
with  me  on  my  throne ;"  he  must  feelingly  anticipate  with  them 
the  blessedness  of  such  a  death,  and  the  rewards  of  such  a 
victory.  How  unprepared  for  these  solemn  duties  is  a  minister 
destitute  of  holiness  !  The  death-bed  of  believers  must  be  to  him 
an  unwelcome,  gloomy  place.  And  if  he  intrudes  himself  upon 
this  threshold  of  heaven,  it  ought  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  first  lessons  of  divine  wisdom. 

The  whole  business  of  dealing  with  men  in  public  and  private 
respecting  their  spiritual  interests,  requires  in  a  minister  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  divine  things,  and  the  steady  influence  of  evan- 
gelical affection.  Without  this,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  giving  coun- 
tenance to  the  delusive  hopes  of  the  impenitent,  or  of  discouraging 
tiiose  who  are  poor  in  spirit.  He  will  not  give  to  sinners  the 
instructions  which  love  and  fidelity  require.  He  will  not  duly 
declare,  the  holy  requirements  of  Grod's  law,  the  perfect  obligation 
of  all  men  to  obey,  and  the  necessity  of  being  renewed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  through  this  want  •of  watchfulness,  tiiis  neglect  of 
ministers  to  set  forth  plainly  the  truths  of  the  law  and  the  gospel^ 
that  the  name  of  Christ  is  so  often  dishonored  by  the  admission 
of  unregenerate  persons  into  his  church. 
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It  18  evident  that  not  only  real  but  eminent  piety  is  necessary 
to  enable  a  minister  to  perform  his  various  duties  with  suitable 
resolution,  self-denial,  and  zeal.  The  Apostle  Paul,  whose  ex- 
ample should  be  followed  by  all  who  bear  the  sacred  office,  was 
wholly  in  his  work.  He  shrunk  back  from  no  labor  or  suffering. 
He  was  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
fearless  of  opposition  and  danger.  He  approved  himself  a  fedlii- 
ful  servant  of  Christ  in  much  affliction  and  distress,  in  watchings 
and  fastings,  in  stripes  and  imprisonment.  But  his  resolution  and 
ceal  were  joined  with  discretion  and  mildness.  He  made  himself 
servant  to  all  diat  h0  might  gain  the  more.  To  the  Jews  he 
became  as  a  Jew,  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews :  to  the  weak,  he 
became  as  weak,  that  he  might  gain  the  weak.  He  was,  in  t)ie 
right  sense,  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all 
means  save  some.  This  combination  of  seemingly  opposite  virtues 
extended  its  happy  influence  over  all  his  conduct  as  a  servant 
of  Christ. 

But  how  is  it  with  a  minister  without  the  grace  of  Grod  in  his 
heart.  He  may  have  a  kind  of  zeal  —  a  zeal  which  will  act  itself 
out  in  ostentation  or  rashness  —  a  zeal  which  will  compass  sea 
and  land  to  make  proselytes,  or  will  breathe  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  opposers.  Or  if  you  see  in  him  the  appearance 
of  meekness,  it  will  be  a  meekness  which  will  lead  to  conformity 
with  the  world,  and  a  forsaking  of  Christ  in  time  of  danger.  It 
will  be  a  meekness  or  gentleness,  which  will  render  him  accessi- 
ble to  temptation,  and  dispose  him  to  move  with  the  current  of 
popular  feeling.  If  he  shows  a  pliable,  yielding  disposition,  it  will 
not  be  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  for  his  own  selfish  ends.  The 
zeal  of  a  minister  of  distinguished  moral  excellence,  will  from  its 
very  nature  be  joined  with  discretion ;  his  resolution  with  gentle- 
ness ;  his  firmness  with  condescension  and  kindness.  In  him  all 
these  properties  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  by  being  har- 
moniously blended  together,  form  a  completeness  of  ministerial 
character. 

Uniform  and  eminent  piety  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  minister  to 
encounter  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  his  office.     Sooner  or  later, 
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he  rnuBt  meet  not  only  witb  those  advene  eyents  whieh  are  com- 
mon to  men,  but  with  Ihoee  which  are  peculiar  to  the  ministry. 
If  possessed  of  habitual  and  exemplary  goodness,  he  will  bear  his 
trials  with  fortitude  and  submission.  What  can  exceed  the  simpli- 
city and  calmneiw  with  which  the  Apostle  recounts  his  sufieringB. 
*^  Of  the  Jews  five  times  I  received  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice 
was  I  beaten  with  rods;  once  was  I  stoned;  thrice  I  suftred 
shipwreck ;  a  ni^t  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep ;  m  jour- 
neyings  often ;  in  perils  in  the  city ;  in  perils  in  the  wilderness ; 
in  perils  in  the  sea ;  in  perils  among  fiedse  brethren ;  m  weariness 
and  painfulness;  in  watchings  often;  in  hunger  and  thirst;  in 
cold  and  nakedness."  Under  all  these  sufferings,  he  was  not 
only  patient,  but  cheerful  and  happy.  And  such  in  a  measure 
will  every  minister  be,  whose  heart  is  governed  by  divine  grace. 
He  will  be  prepared  for  trials,  particularly  the  trials  which  result 
from  the  nusconduot  of  those  to  whom  he  is  called  to  minister  in 
holy  things,  some  of  whom  desinse  his  instructions,  and  even 
regard  him  as  an  enemy  because  he  tells  them  the  truth.  He 
cannot  but  notice  their  ingratitude  and  perverseness  with  anxiety 
and  grief  But  he  will  still  love  them  and  seek  their  welfare. 
He  will  cheerfuUy  bear  with  their  &ults  and  their  injuries, 
and  think  little  of  his  own  sufierings,  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  How  often  soever  they  requite  his 
fidthfiil  labors  with  coldness  and  contempt,  he  will  still  persevere 
in  his  sacred  work  with  unabating  seal. 

Far  otherwise  will  it  be  with  a  mimster  who  is  destitute  of 
piety,  or  whose  pety  is  wanting  in  actiidty  and  steadfastness. 
How  soon  wiU  his  temper  be  ruffled  and  his  patience  exhausted 
by  the  difficulties  of  his  office.  The  evils  to  which  he  is  subjected, 
from  the  prejudices  or  the  divisions  of  his  flock,  which  should 
excite  his  pious  solicitude  in  their  behalf,  produce  an  abatement 
of  his  pastoral  affection,  and  render  his  duties  unpleasant  and 
irksome.  Forgettmg  the  silent  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ, 
he  complains  of  the  trouble  which  comes  upon  him  from  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  people,  yea,  he  complains  of  those  very  evils  which 
bis  own  negligence  or  indiscretion  has  occasioned ;  and  sometimes 
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lie  heaps  reproaches  upon  those  who  have  been  committed  to 
charge,  when  he  on^t  to  mourn  before  Qod  for  the  obstacles 
which  his  own  unfiiithfblness  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  sat 
ratiion.  He  becomes  at  length  so  £ur  alienated  from  them,  that 
he  would  gladly  cast  off  the  obligMaoQB  which  bind  him  to  thor 
service. 


LECTURE    CXXVIII. 


HBGBSsrrr  of  fbbsokal  rbugion. 

CoKSiDXB  in  fhe  next  place  how  necessary  ft  is  that  a  minister 
ahoold  be  devotedly  pions  in  order  to  his  'mtfyikMU.  I  would 
not  deny  that  a  minister  may  in  varions  ways  be  nseftd,  thoogjb 
influenced  merely  by  natural  principles.  My  poation  is,  that 
real  and  active  piety  is  indispensable  to  that  kind  and  degree  of 
usefulness,  which  is  ofppropriaU  to  the  ministerial  office. 

The  exoTnple  of  an  ungodly  minister  wiD,  in  point  of  salutary 
influence,  fall  veiy  &r  below  that  of  one  possessed  of  distinguished 
jietj.  It  is  in  this  important  respect,  that  a  minister  who  has 
little  or  no  religion,  will  be  likely  sooner  or  later  to  show  his  woful 
deficiency. 

Again.  No  one  who  duly  conaders  the  well  known  principles  of 
God's  moral  government,  can  suppose  that  he  will  crown  the 
labors  of  an  unsanctified  minister  with  as  much  success,  as  the 
labors  of  one  who  is  sincerely  pious  and  fidihful.  Whatever  his 
natural  or  literary  qualifications  may  be,  he  has  no  titie  to  the 
divine  blessing,  and  no  reason  to  expect  that  Qod  will  hear  his 
prayers. 

"Yerilji"  sajs  one  of  the  best  of  ministers,* — ''yerilj  it  is  tlie  eommon 
dAoger  and  calamity  of  the  dinrch  to  have  nnregenerate  pastors.  Manj  become 
preachers,  before  thej  are  Christians ;  are  sanctified  bj  dedication  to  the  altar  ae 
God's  priests,  before  thej  are  sanctified  by  hearty  dedication  to  Christ  as  his  disciples. 

•  Bicfaod  Baxter. 
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Thus  they  worship  an  unknown  God,  preach  an  unknown  Saykmr,  an  nnknown 
Spirit,  an  unknown  state  of  holiness,  and  a  futore  glory  that  is  nnknown,  and  to 
be  nnknown  to  them  forerer.  And  can  it  be  expected,  that  such  persons  will 
prove  any  great  blessings  to  the  chnrch  ?  How  can  it  be  imagined  that  he  is 
likely  to  be  snccessful,  who  dealeth  not  heartily  and  faithfully  in  his  work ;  who 
never  soundly  belieres  what  he  says,  nor  is  erer  truly  serious,  when  he  eeems 
most  diligent  ?  And  can  yon  think  that  any  nnsanctified  man  can  be  hearty  and 
serious  in  the  ministerial  work?  A  kind  of  seriousness  indeed  he  may  have. 
But  the  seriousness  and  fidelity  of  a  sound  believer,  who  ultimately  intends  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men,  he  cannot  have.  Oh,  Sirs,  aU  your 
preaching  will  be  but  dreaming  and  trifling  hypocrisy,  till  the  work  be  thoroughly 
done  upon  yourselves !  How  can  you  constantly  apply  yourselves  to  a  work  to 
which  your  carnal  hearts  are  averse  ?  How  can  you,  with  hearty  fiivor,  call  upon 
sinners  to  repent  and  come  to  Crod,  who  never  did  either  yourselves  ?  How  can 
you  follow  them  with  importuna^  solicitations  to  forsake  sin  and  betake  themsdves 
to  an  holy  life,  who  never  felt  the  evil  of  the  one,  or  the  worth  of  the  other  ?  And 
let  me  tell  you,  that  these  things  are  never  weB  knoum,  till  they  are  felt ;  and  that 
he  who  feeleth  them  not  himself,  is  not  likely  to  speak  feelingly  of  them  to  others. 
He  that  does  not  so  strongly  believe  the  word  of  God  and  the  lift  to  come,  as  tt> 
take  off  his  own  heart  from  the  vanities  of  this  worid,  and  to  bring  him  with  ret(^ 
lution  and  diligence,  to  seek  his  own  salvation,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  fiuthful 
in  seeking  the  salvation  of  other  men.  He  that  dares  to  destroy  himadf,  will  dare 
to  let  others  alone  in  the  way  to  destruction.  Alas,  many  preachers  of  the  gospel 
are  enemies  to  the  gospel  which  they  preach.  Oh,  how  many  sudi  traitors  have 
been  in  the  church  of  Christ,  who  have  done  more  against  him  under  his  colors, 
than  they  could  have  done  in  the  open  field !  ^ 

"  Your  people,"  the  same  author  says,  *'  are  likely  to  feel  it,  when  you  have  been 
much  with  God.  I  must  say  from  lamentable  experience,  that  I  publish  to  my 
flock  the  distempers  of  my  own  soul.  When  I  let  my  heart  grow  cold,  my 
preaching  is  cold ;  and  when  it  is  confused,  my  preaching  is  confused  also.  And  I 
have  often  observed  it  in  the  best  of  my  hearers,  that  when  I  have  grown  cold  in 
preaching,  ihey  have  grown  cold  accordingly.  You  cannot  decline  and  neglect 
your  duty,  hvX  others  will  be  losers  by  it.  If  we  let  our  love  decrease,  —  it  will 
appear  in  our  doctrine.  If  the  matter  show  it  not,  the  manner  will ;  and  our  hearerv 
are  likely  to  fare  the  worse  for  it.  Whereas,  if  we  could  abound  in  faith,  and 
love,  and  zeal ;  how  would  they  overflow  to  the  refreshing  of  our  congregations ! 
Watch  therefore  over  your  own  hearts.  If  it  be  not  your  daily,  serious  business 
to  study  your  own  hearts,  to  subdue  your  corruptions  and  to  walk  with  God,  all 
will  go  amiss  with  you,  and  you  will  starve  your  audience." 

The  pernicious  influence  of  a  minister  destitute  of  godliness, 
can  hardly  be  described.  In  the  minds  of  many,  his  chmraciery 
and  the  religion  he  professes  to  teach,  will  be  identified.  In 
proportion  as  he  falls  below  the  proper  standard  of  ministerial 
sanctity,  their  views  of  Christiamty  will  be  erroneous.    He  is  set 
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up  to  ^ve  light.  But  if  the  light  which  he  gives  is  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness.  Hence  the  unthinking  multitude  will  lose 
sight  of  ihe  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  For  what 
regard  will  they  feel  for  a  distinction  which  is  disregarded  by 
him  who  is  placed  before  them  as  a  spiritual  guide !  Whence 
is  it  that  so  many  persons  in  a  Christian  land  form  low  and  in- 
correct opinions  of  the  nature  of  religion  ?  It  is  because  they 
turn  away  from  the  word  of  God,  which  holds  up  a  standard  of 
true  but  unseen  excellence,  and  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  character 
of  a  minister  who  is  near  them,  and  with  whom  they  have  a 
familiar  acquamtance.  It  is  gratifying  to  their  depraved  hearts 
to  look  at  such  a  character,  because  it  admimsters  so  littie  reproof. 
They  may  occasionally  open  the  Scriptures  and  read,  that  Jesus 
was  h(dy,  harmless  and  undefiled,  and  that  all  men  are  required 
to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  to  be  holy  as  he  is  holy.  But 
ihey  pass  by  these  teachings  of  Scripture  and  banish  any  con- 
victions of  sin  or  fears  of  divine  wrath  which  may  disturb  their 
peace,  by  referring  to  one  who  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Ck)d,  and  is  employed  in  teaching  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
religion,  in  whom  they  can  discover  nothmg  of  the  excellence  of 
Christ,  and  nothing  of  the  benevolence  and  sanctity  inculcated 
by  his  gospel ;  and  in  despite  of  the  authority  of  revelation,  they 
win  judge  of  truth  and  duty  from  what  they  see  in  such  a  minis- 
ter ;  and  this  way  of  judging  confirms  them  in  error,  and  gives 
countenance  to  the  indulgence  of  their  passions. 

But  you  may  say,  an  ungodly  minister  sometimes  preaches  the 
truth.  Undoubtedly  he  does  so.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  the  sacredness  of  his  office, 
are  associated  with  the  unrighteousness  of  his  character.  In  this 
view,  how  great  a  pestilence  is  a  minister  whose  character  is 
stained  with  vice.  Neither  the  sophistry  of  infidels,  nor  the 
ridicule  of  the  profane,  nor  the  persecution  of  the  powerful  has 
ever  injured  the  cause  of  Christ  so  much  as  the  impiety  and  profli- 
gacy of  some  of  his  professed  ministers. 

What  a  striking  contrast  to  all  this  is  found  in  the  usefulness 
of  a  minister,  whose  exempt^  piety  shows  the  ezoeUenoe  of 
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religion,  awakens  the  consciences  of  ilie  wicked,  and  excites 
believers  to  press  towards  the  mark. 

I>lnaIIy,  a  life  of  piety  is  necessaiy  to  a  minister's  enj<nfment. 
The  enjoyment  of  a  fiuthfiil,  devoted  minister  arises  in  part  &om  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  The  study  of  the  Scriptures,  preacb- 
mg  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  being  perpetually  conver- 
sant with  spiritual  and  heavenly  objects,  jdelds  him  inexpresable 
delight.  Even  in  his  sufferings  he  has  such  a  supporting  sense 
of  the  divine  presence,  that  he  can  say,  ^^  I  am  filled  with  com- 
fort ;  I  am  exceedingly  joyful  m  all  my  tribulations.''  The  apos- 
tles speak  of  refoicinff  always  j  —  of  triumphing  and  ^crying  in 
their  afflictions.  The  lonely  deserts  through  which  they  travelled, 
and  the  dungeons  in  which  they  were  confined,  witnessed  their  joy 
and  their  songs  of  praise. 

It  contributes  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  minister  who  is  sin- 
cerely pious,  to  witness  the  success  of  his  labors.  If  it  please 
tiie  Grod  of  all  grace,  to  look  upon  those  to  whom  he  ministers,  and  to 
quicken  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  what  joy  is  like  his  ?  A  tender 
parent  feels  unutterable  joy  over  a  dear  child  raised  from  dangerous 
sickness,  or  snatched  from  devouring  flames.  But  still  purer  is 
the  joy  of  an  affectionate  minister,  when  he  sees  his  people  washed 
firom  their  sins,  and  delivered  from  the  wrath  to  come  !  Even  if 
he  prevails  to  win  only  a  few  souls  to  Christ ;  with  what  holy 
delight  does  he  stand  and  gaze  upon  those  few  redeemed  souls, 
lately  enemies  to  God  by  wicked  works,  now  bearing  fruit  to  his 
praise  !  What  then  must  be  his  emotions,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
poured  out,  and  multitudes  of  converts  are  added  to  the  church  ! 
He  participates  the  joy  of  the  angels  in  heaven.  Like  the 
blessed  Jesus,  he  rejoices  in  spirit,  and  thanks  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  for  his  distinguishing  mercy.  He  enjoys  the  bliss  of 
every  converted  sinner ;  and  is  himself  enriched  with  the  riches 
of  divine  grace  displayed  among  his  people.  And  if  he  may  but 
see,  believers  fervent  in  spirit,  growing  in  grace,  and  shining  as 
lights  in  the  world,  —  Oh,  what  pure,  holy  delight  does  he  feel ! 

Even  if  he  should  at  present  be  without  visible  success,  he  still 
has  resources,  which  cannot  &il.     He  resolves  to  do  his  duty  in 
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obedience  to  the  divine  conunands,  quietlj  leaving  the  result  of 
hiB  labors  to  the  disposal  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  resting  on  the 
truth,  that  Ghd  will  he  glorified.  Ho  knows  that  if  he  is  faithAiI, 
he  will  ^^  be  unto  (rod  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ  in  them  tliat  are 
saved,  and  in  them  that  perish."  He  has  moreover  the  joy  of 
anticipating  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  cause  in  which  he  is  en« 
listed.  In  the  darkest  seasons,  he  is  supported  by  Christian  hope, 
and  by  his  endeavors  to  do  good.  For  the  rest,  he  patiently 
waits,  till  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  him  the 
unfading  crown. 

Beades  all  this,  he  enjoys  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  the  handi 
of  other  ministers,  and  the  prosperity  of  Zion  in  other  places. 
And  when  he  reads  the  book  of  prophecy,  which  reveals  the  fu- 
ture enlargement  and  glory  of  the  church,  he  is  nused  above  lus 
^troubles,  and  filled  with  transport. 

But  what  are  all  these  thing?  to  a  minister  destitute  of  roli^on, 
and  under  the  influence  of  an  earthly  mind  ?  Can  he  be  happy 
in  the  service  of  a  master,  whom  he  does  not  love? -"happy, 
while  occupied  with  business  not  congenial  to  the  temper  of  his 
heart  ?  Can  he,  who  has  never  tasted  the  goodness  of  Ood  in 
his  own  salvation,  enjoy  it  in  the  salvation  of  others  ?  Assign  to 
him  the  most  sacred  labors.  Let  him  be  daily  conversant  with 
holy,  heavenly  objects.  These  are  all  adverse  to  his  feelings. 
Present  to  him  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  and 
the  beauty  of  grace  in  the  redeemed ;  but  this  is  a  T>eauty  sod 
glory  which  he  has  no  eyes  to  see,  and  no  heart  to  love.  Assure 
him  that  the  set  time  to  favor  Zion  will  come  ;  that  she  will  be  for 
a  name  and  a  praise  in  all  the  earth.  His  heart  is  unmoved* 
He  sees  only  barren,  cheerless  deserts,  in  those  fields  and  gar- 
dens ^^  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed." 

And  if  religion  is  so  indispensable  to  the  proper  enjoyments  of 
a  minister  in  this  world ;  how  much  more  to  prepare  him  for  its 
rewards  in  the  world  to  come.  No  one  who  has  not  been  renewed 
by  the  Spirit,  and  labored  faithfully  to  bririg  .sinners  U}  repentance, 
can  meet  the  approbation  of  the  final  .Jurl;^e.  Even  if  an  un- 
godly minister  should  be  admitted  into  the  celestial  {^aradise,  he 
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would  have  no  reUsh  for  its  pleasures.  The  same  impietj, 
which  disqualifies  him  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  ministry  here, 
would  disqualify  him  for  its  holy  rewards  hereafter.  As  he  has 
in  the  present  life  no  heart  to  rejoice  in  the  good  of  SSon,  so, 
at  the  last  day,  when  he  looks  upon  the  innumei^able  multitude 
who  have  been  ransomed  from  on  and  made  perfect  in  holiness, 
and  beholds  the  exalted  majesty  and  glory  of  the  kingdom  of 
CShrist;  it  will  be  no  joy  to  him.  He  will  turn  away  fixxm 
the  sight,  envying  the  happiness  which  he  cannot  taste. 

The  truth  which  I  have  thus  aimed  to  establish  is  a  truth  of 
the  highest  moment  to  all  who  expect  to  be  invested  with  the 
sacred  office.  If  destitute  of  holiness,  whatever  may  be  their 
attainments  and  qualifications  in  other  respects,  they  are  unfit  for 
the  ministry,  and  with  all  their  g^,  are  really  as  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  They  do  not  answer  the  description,  which* 
the  Spiritof  God  has  ^ven  of  his  ministers.  They  eon  do  nothing 
to  purpose  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  Cfhriet.  They  ean$iot 
acoompUeh  the  great  end  of  the  Christian  nUnistrg,  They  cannot 
righUy  perform  its  duties.  They  cannot  rightiy  encounter  its 
trials  and  difficulties.  They  will  fiEtll  short  of  the  proper  useful- 
ness of  the  sacred  office ;  and  will  be  incapable  of  enjoying  its 
appropriate  pleasures. 

Out  of  regard  then  to  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  to  ihe 
interest  of  the  church,  it  becomes  candidates  for  the  ministry  to 
pause  on  the  threshold  of  the  sacred  office,  and  examine  them- 
selves as  to  their  fitness  for  its  duties,  lest  they  should  incur  the 
guilt  of  touching  the  ark  of  GK>d  with  unhallowed  hands. 
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